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TWENTIETH  DAY,  MAY  lo'"",  1893. 

The  President. — Now  we  will  hear  the  other  side,  and  we  are  quite 
ready.  Sir  Charles  Russell,  to  give  you  full  attention. 

Sir  CiiAKLES  Russell. — Mr.  President  and  (lentlenien,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose, at  this  stage  of  the  discussion,  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  any 
comments  upon  the  importance  of  the  fact  of  this  Arbiti'ation, — the  fact 
that  two  great  Powers  have  come  by  friendly  agreement  to  submit  to 
arbitration  the  differences  existing  between  them.  Nor  do  I  intend,  at 
this  stage,  to  comment  upon  the  lar-reaching  importance  of  the  ques- 
tions involved,  nor  upon  the  dignity  of  this  Tribunal,  which  has  taken 
upon  itself  the  burden  of  dealing  with  those  questions.  I  may  have,  at 
a  later  stage,  something  to  say  on  each  of  these  points;  but  1  desire  at 
once  to  go  straight  to  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  with  which  this 
Tribunal  is  charged. 

Those  subjects  naturally  divide  themselves  under  four  heads.  There 
is,  first,  that  group  of  questions  which  we  have  agreed  to  call  questions 
of  exchisive  jurisdiction  and  right,  embraced  in  the  five  questions  of 
Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  That  is  the  first  division. 
There  is,  next,  the  question  of  Regulations,  should  the  occasion  therefor 
arise,  contemplated  by  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  There 
is,  next,  the  claim  for  damages,  which,  so  far  as  the  case  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen  is  concerned,  relates  to  the  seiznres  unwarranta- 
bly made,  as  tiiat  Government  contends,  and  which  is  dealt  with  by 
Article  VIII  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration.  And,  lastly,  there  is  the 
claim  for  damages  under  the  oth  Article  of  the  Modus  Vireudi  of  1892. 

^ly  learned  friends  in  their  discussion  have  dealt  in  a  greater  or  a 
less  degree  with  all  of  these  questions.  The  Tribunal  does  not  require 
to  be  again  told  by  me  the  position  which  the  Counsel  for  Great  Britain 
have  assumed  in  relation  to  these  questions;  nor  to  be  told  that,  upon 
the  present  occasion,  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  at  all  the  ipiestion  of 
Regulations.  They  belong  to  a  different  category.  They  involve  differ- 
ent considerations;  and,  as  it  seems  to  us,  they  cannot  with  advantage 
or  with  clearness  be  approached  until  you  have  first  determined  the 
question  whether  the  consideration  of  Kegnlations  is  to  be  a])proa(*hed 
in  view  of  the  existence  of  a  legal  right  of  an  exclusive  character  upon 
the  part  of  America,  or  in  view  of  tlie  fact,  for  which  we  contend,  that 
the  United  States  have  no  exclusive  right  of  any  kind  in  fur-seals,  or 
in  relation  to  the  protection  of  fur-seals,  or  in  an  industry  founded  on 
fur-seals;  that.they  have  in  fact  no  legal  right  of  tluit  nature  at 
724  all.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  piopose  to  reserve  until  a  later  occa- 
sion all  discussion  as  to  the  question  of  Regulations. 
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iN'or  need  I  stop  to  remind  the  Tribunal  of  the  position  wliicli  lias  been 
consistently  and  persistently  maintained  by  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  in  relation  to  these  two  sets  of  questions:  rights  and  regula- 
tions. Our  position  from  the  first  has  been,  and  is  now,  an  absolute 
and  complete  denial  of  any  exclusive  right  of  property,  jurisdiction,  or 
protection;  but,  while  that  is  our  position,  we  have  from  the  first 
expressed  our  desire  to  approach  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
Eegulations  in  a  fair,  just,  and  equitable  spirit,  to  apju-oach  it  upon  the 
basis  that  this  question  of  fur-sealing  is  one  in  which  llicreisa  common 
interest  of  mankind,  and  which  is  not  the  exclusive  ai)purteimnce  of  any 
one  Power. 

Xow,  ^Ir.  President,  my  learned  friends,  the  learned  Counsel  for  the 
United  States,  have  occvi]ued  some  twelve  days  in  presenting  their  views 
to  this  Tribunal:  not  an  hour  too  long  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the 
questions,  if  it  shall  be  found,  upon  consideration  and  examination  of 
their  argument,  that  that  time  has  been  devoted  to  topics  relevant  and 
app(tsite  to  the  questions  with  which  you  have  to  deal.  Upon  that  sub- 
ject I  must  have  a  good  deal  to  say;  but  I  may  be  permitted  for  myself, 
and  for  my  learned  colleagues,  to  join  in  the  congratulations  of  a  com- 
plimentary kind  expressed  by  the  ('resident  upon  the  arguments  of  my 
learned  friends.  They  were  learned,  they  Avere  erudite,  they  were  full 
of  what  Mr.  Coudert  well  said  in  refereiu'e  to  the  argument  of  his  learned 
colleague  who  preceded  him,  but  which  1  may  with  equal  propriety  also 
say  of  the  argunu'nt  of  Mr.  ( -oudert  himself,  they  were  arguments  full 
of  "intellectual  allurements".  ''Allurements"  is  a  good  word.  I  shall 
have  to  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  a  great  nuiny  of  those  arguments 
were  remote  indeed  from  any  of  the  legal  (jucstions  Avhich  you  have  to 
decide:  that  they  have  taken  us  very  far  afield:  that,  in  this  10th  Cen- 
tury of  Christian  civilization,  after  the  world  has  existed  I  know  not 
how  many  years,  it  is  astounding  that  it  should  be  thought  necessary 
to  dig,  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  did,  down  to  the  foundarions  of 
human  society  in  order  to  try  and  discover  those  u[)on  which  the  insti- 
tution of  i)r(q)crty  rest. 

Nor  can  1  think  that  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  cxisteiu;e,  when  we  are 
discussing,  as  is  admitted,  questions  of  law, — questions  of  right  to  be 
determined  according  to  law, — a  Tribunal  such  as  this  can  derive  much 
assistance  from  courageous  ascents  into  the  mists  and  clouds  of  meta- 
physical and  ethical  discussion,  such  as  my  learned  friend  has  made. 
The  world  has  lived  very  long;  society  has,  through  all  the  ages,  been 
struggling  to  evolve  rules  for  itself,  for  its  security,  for  its  good  order, 
for  i>eace  among  men:  rules  which  have  been  found  to  suit  the  conven- 
ience of  society,  which  have  been  found  to  be  conducive  to  the  good 
ordci'  of  society,  and  which  have  found  authoritative  expression  in  the 
triliunals  ol'  ail  civih/cd  countiics. 

W'c  cannot  but  think  (we  are  of  course  taking  the  advo('ate's  view  of 
tlie  <iucstion)  tlial,  in  truth,  iny  leaiiud  friends  ha\e  been  but 
71'.")  malting  a  gallant  defence  of  positions  which,  in  point  of  law,  are 
utterly  indi'fensible. 

Mow  1  may  assume,  I  think,  that  this  Tiibunal  has  made  itself  con- 
versant with  a  huge  pa  it,  at  least, of  that  mass  of  literature  with  which 
each  side  has  burdened  the  Tribunal ;  and  I  think,  if  I  am  well  Ibunded 
in  that  belief,  that  the  Arbitrators  cannot  fail  to  have  marked  thecliange 
of  front  in  some  very  important  points  whic-h  has  taken  place  on  the 
pait  of  those  who  are,  representing  the  inlerc^sts  of  (he  Hnited  States. 
This  change  of  liont  appears  when  you  (;ontrast  their  argunu'uts  to  day 
with  the  po.sition   taken   uji  in   the  diidomatic  corresi)ondence  which 
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preceded  tliis  Arbitration,  and  in  tlieproceedinK>^  ^vliicli  weie  instituted 
at  the  instance  of  tlie  (Tovernment  of  the  United  States  in  its  own 
niunieijtal  Courts. 

1  will  only,  in  passing',  indicate  generally  some  of  those  leading- 
chanjuea.  1  do  not  refer  to  them  merely  for  the  sake  of  pointing  out  a 
certain  inconsistency  of  conduct,     Jt  will  be  found  that    ,,,  r  ^     . 

,  *^^        ,,..,.   .  .    ,  1  •    1       ChaiiKfs  of  front 

there  is  area!  reason  undeilying  that  inconsistency,  which  in  uniud  states 
I  shall  seek  to  develop  and  to  brin.s;-  to  the  notice  of  this  i'"S't'""- 
Tribunal  m  the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  case.     For  the  moment,  I 
content  myself  with  a  j^eneral  indication  of  some  of  the  more  remarka- 
ble chan,i;es  of  front. 

The  lirst  is  this.  Although  the  first  four  questions  of  Article  VI  deal 
with  the  assertion  of  a  claim  derived  from  Russia, — a  claim  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction  and  e.\clusi\e  rig'hts  which  it  is  asserted  IJussia  exercised, 
and  which  it  is  fuit  her  asserted  passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States, — 
we  are  now  told  tiiat  this  derivative  title  under  Eussia  is  a  matter  of 
practically  no  moment.  Why?  Because  we  are  told  that  what  Hussia 
did  needs  not  to  be  justified  upon  the  basis  of  an  exclusive  jurisdiction, 
but  amounted  siini)ly  to  such  executive  protective  acts  as  any  Power, 
apart  altogether  from  exclusive  jurisdiction,  may  rightfully  exercise  in 
defence  of  its  property  and  interests.  I  shall,  of  course,  have  something 
to  say  about  that  in  a  moment:  1  wUl  merely  in  iiassing'  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  explain  the  frame  of  those  four  ques- 
tions consistently  with  any  such  idea  of  a  mere  inherent  right  of  protec- 
tion of  proi)erty  or  of  interest:  and  for  this  simple  reason,  that  each  of 
those  (]ues1ions  is  ai  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  defined  area — 
namely  in  Hehring  Sea;  and  that  if  the  acts  of  Russia  had  been  acts 
of  defence  of  pro})erty — a  right  which  is  inseparable  from  the  ])osses- 
sion  of  property — then  that  right  would  not  be  confined  to  a  detined 
area,  namely  the  eastern  i)art  of  J>ehriiig-  Sea,  but  would  be  a  right 
■which  would  exist  and  follow  the  property  wherever  the  ])roperty  itself 
existed.  That  is  the  first  change  of  front,  a  remarkable  and  signifi- 
cant change, — all  the  more  remarkable  when  the  Tribunal  bears  in 
mind  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  1  shall  have  to  examine 
presently;  the  mode  in  which  the  aid  of  those  Statutes  was  invoked 

by  the  agents  and  rei)resentatives  of  the  Executive  of  the  United 
726      States;   and  lastly,  the  judgments  of  the  Courts   u])on  those 

municipal  Statutes,  by  virtue  of  which  judgments,  and  by  virtue 
of  which  judgments  alone,  they  have  secured  the  confiscation  of  and 
so  aflectcd  the  proi)erty  in  the  vessels  of  British  subjects. 

The  next  change  of  front  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  third  of  those 
Questions  in  Article  YI,  the  Arbitrators  will  remember,  is  the  question, 
"Was  the  body  of  water,  now  Iciiown  as  Behring  Sea,  included  in  the 
phrase 'Pacific  Ocean' as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825?''  The  imi)or- 
tance  of  the  question  cannot  be  exaggerated;  because,  if  it  were  true 
that,  under  the  ojjeration  of  the  Treaty  of  1825,  Russia,  the  i)redecessor 
in  title  of  the  I'liited  States  in  the  Alaskan  territory,  had  recognised 
the  general  right  of  fishing  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  including  the 
Behring  Sea,  of  course  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  negative  the  existence 
of  any  right  to  limit  the  right  of  fishing  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  to  those  autliorised  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States.  But 
to  day  we  are  told  bj^  my  friend  INfr.  Carter,  in  his  elaborate  argument, 
that  this  also  is  a  comparatively  unimportant  question.  The  question 
whether,  by  those  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  Russia  recognised  the 
right  of  all  the  world  to  fish  in  Behring  Sea  has  become  comparatively 
unimportant !  although  the  responsible  Minister  of  the  United  States, 
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after  this  nuitter  had  been  under  discussion  diplomatically  from  August 
of  ]880  till  the  end  of  1800 — I  am  referring-,  as  of  course  the  Tribunal 
will  recollect,  to  the  despatch  of  the  late  JMr.  Blaine, — declared  iu  his 
despatch  of  the  17th  of  December,  1800,  that  if  Great  Britain  could 
satisfactorilj'  establish  tliat  Behring-  Sea  was  included,  iu  the  Treaty  of 
1825,  in  the  term  "Pacitic  Ocean,"  the  United  States  had  uo  well- 
founded  cause  of  comi)laint  against  Great  Britain, 

It  is  odd  that  it  should  be  so,  but  it  is  left  to  me,  to  some  extent  at 
least,  to  vindicate  the  intelligence  and  the  perspicacity  of  that  distin- 
guished Americau  statesmau.  He  was  putting  forward  a  case,  not  a 
very  hopefnl  one,  certainly,  but  still  a  case  infinitely  more  hopeful — if  he 
could  liave  established  histoiically  the  acquiescence  of  Great  Britain — 
infinitely  more  hopeful  than  the  case  which  is  now  put  forward  of  prop- 
erty, and  right  of  protection  of  property,  or  of  an  industry  founded 
u}ion  pro])eity. 

The  last  change  of  front  is  this.  It  is  not,  I  will  admit,  as  marked 
as  tiie  other  two  to  which  I  have  adverted.  We  are  uow  told  that 
although  strictly  the  United  States  could  in  i)oint  of  law  insist  ui>on  its 
claim  ot  property  to  the  individual  seals  wlierever  tliey  may  be  fouud, — 
Miietlier  it  be  three  thousand  miles  south  of  the  Aleutians,  off  the 
southern  part  of  California,  or  elsewhere — yet  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  case  do  not  require  so  high  a  position  as  that.  Also,  that  while 
the  property  in  the  lieM  might  be  claimed  by  the  United  States,  still  it 
is  not  necessary  to  put  it  even  so  high  as  that.  And  ultimately  we  have 
come  to  this  position — a  very  extraordinary  position — that  even  if  it  be 
fouml,  as  1  hope  to  make  it  clear  it  must  be  found,  that  neither  in  the 
seal  as  an  individnal,  nor  in  the  herd  as  a  collection  of  individ- 
727  uals,  does  any  legal  propeity  exist  in  the  United  States,  yet 
they  have  a  legal  right  to  (;laim,  and  a  legal  right  to  exercise,  a 
power  of  ])rotection  over  an  industry  founded  upon  the  skinning  of  the 
seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands, 

Mr.  President,  from  these  observations  you  will  have  gathered, 
altliongh  I  doubt  not  yon  were  not  unin'e])aicd  for  them,  how  widely 
Avc  dinv-r  in  the  views  wliicli  we  take  of  the  legal  questions  involved  in 
tliis  controversy.  But  the  discnssion  has  been  exceedingly  interesting; 
interesting  to  us  as  lawyers,  nminly  because  of  the  courage — I  will  not 
say  the  audacity — with  which  my  learned  friends  have  ]n^opounded 
l)ro])ositions  of  law  which  they  affected  to  suggest  were  almost  beyond 
(juestion:  propositions  of  law  for  which  I  hope  to  demonstrate  there  is 
no  legal  authority  wliatever, 

o,.„or:.i  i.rni.osi.  ^o\v  let  mc  glaucc  at  some  of  these  propositions,  they 
tionMiiKiini.-.iihdby  aic  ccrtaiuly  suthciently  startling.  I  shall  have  to  come 
to  closer  quarters  with  tln^n  later,  but  I  am  at  ])iesi'nt 
<'n(h'a\(»nring  to  ]»resent  what  I  may  be  permitted  to  call  a  l)ird's-eye 
vi<'w  of  tiie  field  traversed  by  my  learned  friends,  I  address  myself 
]trinci|ially  to  the  argnnient  of  my  leai-ned  frien<l  Mr,  Carter,  becanse 
tl)e  argnnient  of  .Mi'.  Condcrt  was,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  in  its  major  part 
at  least,  and  in  its  more  important  ]>art,  addressed  to  the  question  (d" 
IJegnlations  rather  than  to  <nu'sti(»ns  ol  legal  right. 

Now  what  were  some  of  tin'se  i)roposit  ions?  One  was  that  the  right 
of  i>r(»tection  of  the  property  an<l  interests  of  a  nation  are  exactly  the 
same  in  time  of  i»eaceaiMl  in  time  of  war:  fiom  which  my  friend  derives 
the  condbrting  <'onclnsion  that  .ships  of  a  friendly  jxjwer  may  be 
searclied.  sei/ed,  and  confiscated  ])e<-anse  they  are  pnrsning  the  oldest 
fmrn  of  the  pnrsnitof  seals  known  in  tln^  liistoryof  the  world — because 
tliey  are  i)ursuing  i>elagi«;  sealing:    and  that  the  United  States  are 
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entitled  to  exercise  those  rijjilits  of  war  in  time  of  peiuje  and  iiM'ainst  a 
friendly  power,  altl)ou<j:]i  there  has  been  no  diplomatic  expostulation  or 
■warning'. 

The  next  ]»roi)()sition  is  that  the  moial  hiAV  and  the  law  of  nature  are 
international  law — that  the  terms  arc,  interehan;4eal)l<';  and,  theiefore, 
because  the  United  States  chooses  to  (.-ome  to  the  conclusion  that  pelagic 
sealing'  is  a  crime — a  grave  moral  wrong,  aiul  an  indcfcnsilde  act — 
therefore  my  fiiends  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  to])e  classed  with 
l)iracy;  and  that  the  sanctions  wiiich  international  law  applies  to  ))iracy 
may  be  applied  to  the  ])elagic  sealer. 

Again,  it  is  asserted  that  even  if  seals  are  (it  ls  not  admitted  that 
they  are)  animals  /era'  7iaiur(v,  yet  the  property  in  them  is  in  the  United 
States,  because  they  breed  upon  the  islands,  and  have  the  animiai  rever- 
tendi  to  them. 

Now^  here  I  must  i)ause  to  point  the  two  respects  in  wiiich  this  last 
proposition  disi>lays,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  remarkable  confusion  of  ideas. 
It  confouiuls  two  rights  perfe(;tly  clear  and  perfectly  distinct. 

One  is  the  right  in  respect  of  animals  fcrw  naiurw  wdiich  the  owner 
of  the  soil  has,  ratione  soli,  to  kill  those  animals  when  they  are 
728  on  his  soil,  sometimes  called  (1  think,  inaptly  ( ailed)  a  qualilied 
right  of  property:  a  right,  in  other  words,  Avhich,  by  giving  to 
the  owner  of  the  soil  the  right  to  exclude  all  others  from  access  to  it, 
secures  to  him  the  exclusive  right,  while  the  animals  fercv  iiatnrce  are 
on  the  soil,  of  killing  tluMU.  That  is  a  distin(;t,  clear,  legal  conception ; 
a  right  recognized  by  the  law  as  incident  to  j)roperty ;  and  it  is  properly 
called  the  right  ratione  soli.  But  that  does  not  touch  or  affect  the 
question  of  property  in  those  animals  when  they  are  not  on  the  soil  of 
the  owner. 

If  they  be  domestic  aninuils,  or  if  they  be  animals  which  by  tlie 
industry,  care,  and  art  of  man  have  become  assimilated  to  domestic 
animals,  then  a  pro])erty  may  exist  in  them ;  and  th(>  right  to  possession 
follows  that  property  even  when  they  are  off  the  land  and  out  of  the 
])hysical  control  of  the  owner.  But  the  right  ratione  soli,  Avhich  is 
exclusive  of  everybody  else,  and  which  is  exercisable  oidy  on  the  soil 
of  the  owner,  does  not:  give  the  property  in  animals  ferce  naturce  when 
they  are  on  the  land — much  less  when  off  the  soil  of  the  ownier. 

Again,  a  further  confusion.  Animus  revertendi  is  referred  to  as  if 
the  inere  fact  of  animus  revertendi  gave  property;  and  in  the  argument 
of  my  learned  friend,  greatly  to  my  surprise,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  draw  any  distinction  (incleed  he  said  there  was  none),  between 
the  animns  revertendi  which  m  as  part,  so  to  speak,  of  the  nature  of 
the  animal,  and  the  aninius  revertendi  which  alone  has  anything  to 
do  with  the  question  of  proi)erty,  namely  the  a]nmus  revertendi  wiiich 
is  induced  by  the  art,  the  care,  the  industry  of  man.  The  two  things 
are  distinct.  If  animus  revertendi  gives  ju-operty  in  animals  /era'. 
nafnra\  then  the  law  of  every  civilized  country  would  have  given 
projicrty  in  piieasants,  in  rabbits,  in  hares,  in  almost  every  class  of 
animal  which  is  recognized  as  coming  under  the  head  of  game;  yet  it 
is  notorious  that  the  law  of  every  civilized  country  recognizes  that  there 
is  merely  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  game  when  it  is  upon  the  land 
of  the  owner;  and  that  when  the  game  is  off'  the  land,  altlumgh  it  has 
the  aninms  revertendi,  yet  the  law  does  not  recognize  the  right  of  prop- 
erty on  account  of  that  animus  revertendi,  although  in  that  case  it  is  to 
some  extent  produced  by  the  art  and  care  of  man  himself. 

The  next  proposition  of  my  friend  is  this:  Individual  ownership 
ought  to  exist  in  all  things  susceptible  of  ownership,  and  ought  to  be 
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affirmed  to  be  in  that  Power  which  can  best  turn  those  things  to  account 
for  the  use  of  mankind.  Therefore,  says  my  learned  friend,  as  the 
United  States  are  the  owners  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  as  they  can 
kill  the  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  with  more  or  less  discrimination, 
they  are  the  owners  of  the  fur-seals. 

is^ext:  Ko  one  is  entitled  to  more  than  the  usufruct  of  property; 
therefore,  pelagic  sealing  on  the  high  sea,  which  may  be,  or  is,  wasteful 
of  the  stock,  is  an  oti'euce  against  international  law. 

And  lastly :  although  neither  the  municipal  law  of  the  United  States, 
iior  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain  (and  I  will  add,  nor  the 
729  municipal  law  of  any  civilized  country)  would  recognize  property 
in  the  seals  as  between  individuals— supposing  this  were  a  case 
of  private  assertion  of  right,  and  the  Pribilof  Islands  belonged  to  a 
private  person,— yet  international  law  can  be  invoked,  says  my  learned 
iriend,  to  declare' the  property  in  the  United  States. 

:N^ow,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  most  gravely  and  seriously  that 
there  is  no  one  of  the  propositions  essential  to  the  case  of  my  learned 
friend  which  he  has  propounded  with  which  we  can  agree.  It  Avill  be 
found,  as  I  proceed  to  examine  these  propositions,  that  some  of  them 
are  propositions  in  which  the  right  conclusion  is  drawn  from  erroneous 
premises;  some  of  them  in  which  the  wrong  conclusion  is  draAvn  from 
correct  premises;  and,  to  vary  the  monotony,  some  in  which  both 
premises  and  conclusion  are  wrong. 

Having  mentioned  these  matters,  in  which  I  have  expressed,  as  I  am 
bound  to  do  thus  early  in  the  controversy,  my  disagreement  with  my 
learned  friends,  I  am  glad  to  turn  to  some  points  as  to  which  I  find 
myself  in  agreement  with  them.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Carter  as  to  the 
division  of  the  questions  submitted  to  this  Tribunal.  I  agree  with  him 
that  the  first  five  questions— those  in  Article  VI— are  questions  of 
legal  right.  And  I  agree  with  him  that,  as  regards  those  questions, 
they  are  referred  to  you  as  judges  and  jurists.  lUit  what  does  that 
imi)ort  ?  It  imports  that  your  duty  is  not  to  make  the  law,  but  to  declare 
the  law:  not  to  speculate  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  to  say  what 
the  law  is:  not  to  formulate  or  try  to  formulate  novel  rights,  but  to 
adjudge  what  aie  existing  rights. 

Before  I  proceed  to  state  the  order  of  my  argument,  I 
c:»T,l?J."f  VL'"!.':'^  have  some  other  topics  to  refer  to.  I  think  at  the  very 
turo  of  iiitcrii.a-  threshold  of  this  enquiry,  as  mv  inend  has  invoked  iiiter- 
ticMiLaw.  national   law   and  has  gone  the  length  of  saying  that 

international  law  gives  him  warrant  for  his  (^laim  of  property  in  the 
fur-seals,  and  as  he  has  put  forward  the  extraordinary  proposition  that 
the  moral  law  and  the  law  of  nature — what  the  law  of  nature  in  this 
connexion  means  I  do  not  know — are  two  terms  interchangeable  with 
inTcrnatioiKil  law, — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  I  should  at  the  outset, 
(ihongli  1  shiill  have  to  re(;ur  to  it)  and  for  the  better  understanding  of 
my  ar^nnienl,  slate  broadly  to  you  at  this  stage  what  our  conception 
of  intt'iiialioiial  law  is. 

H  may  be  adinilted  that  all  systems  of  law  ]»revailing,  I  care  not  in 
what  coiintr.N',  jtiofcss  to  be  founded  npon  ])rin('iples  of  morality,  and 
iijion  principles  of  jusliee.  I )oes  il,  follow  tVoiii  that  that  every  iirinci- 
j)Ie  of  justiee,  as  «)ne  nation  or  another  may  view  it,  or  eveiy  ])rinciple 
(tf  morality,  as  one,  nation  or  another  may  view  it,  forms  part  of  inter- 
national law?  \',y  no  means.  International  law,  i)i'operly  so  called,  is 
f»nly  so  nincli  of  the  i)riiicii)les  of  morality  and  justice  as  the  nations 
havi*  agreed  shall  he  part  ol   those  rules  of  conduct  which  shall  govern 
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tlieir  relations  one  with  niiotlier.     So  far  as  tlicy  liave  by  ajiree- 

730  meiit  incorporated  into  tln^  rnles  wliicli   are  to   i('<;iilat(;  tlieir 
mutual  arran<;enients,  relations  and  conduct,  and  so  far  only,  can 

tlieie  be  said  to  be  an  ineoiporation  of  tlie  rules  of  morality  and  of 
justice,  as  to  which  nations  as  well  as  men  ditfer:  so  far  and  so  far  only 
can  they  be  said  to  be  incorjuirated  into  international  law.  In  other 
words,  international  law,  as  there  exisis  no  superior  external  ])ower  to 
impose  it,  rests  upon  the  principle  of  consent.  In  the  words  of  (xrotius, 
ridcuit  ne  (/oiiihiisf  is  there  the  consent  of  nations?  If  there  is  not 
this  consent  of  nations,  then  it  is  not  interimtional  law:  and  I  think  it 
is  very  easy  to  illustrate  that  that  must  be  so — that  without  that  con- 
sent there  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  imprimatur^  which  can  give  force 
and  (itlicacy  to  international  law.  If  it  were  not  so,  international  law 
would  be  in  a  constant  state  of  flux  and  uncertainty. 

The  id<'as  as  to  morality  of  civilised  countries  do  not  i)rogress  pari 
pas,su.  There  are  many  things  Avhich,  according  to  some  states  of 
society,  justice  requires,  or  morality  requires,  but  which  another  state 
of  society,  which  boasts  of  a  ])roud  civilization,  declines  to  recognize. 
Two  instances  occur  to  me;  I  may  refer  to  them  in  passing.  Take  the 
case  of  privateering.  Privateering,  as  members  of  the  Tribunal  are 
aware,  has  again  and  again  been  pronounced  by  writers  on  inter- 
natioiml  law,  and  b}^  statesmen,  as  being  the  fruitful  cover  and  source 
of  piracy — as  a  foster-brother  to  piracy  and,  therefore,  a  thing  to  be 
put  down  ;  and  in  the  memorable  Dec-laration  of  Paris  of  ISoO,  as  the 
Arbitralors  will  recollect,  I^russia,  Austria,  France,  Russia,  Sardinia, 
Turkey  and  (irreat  Britain,  asscnnbled  in  Congress  in  Paris,  agreed  so 
far  as  it  rested  with  them,  and  recorded  it  in  the  Treaty  there  signed, 
in  a  condemnation  of  i)rivateering  as  against  international  morals.  I 
think  it  is  true  to  say  that,  except  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
this  present  day  there  is  no  considerable  Power  in  the  world  that 
stands  out  against  a  condemnation  of  privateering.  Will  the  United 
States  admit  that  because  all  these  great  Powers  concurred  that  makes 
internatioiuil  law?     jSTo. 

The  United  States,  for  reasons  of  its  own  which  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
cerned in  discussing  now,  and  which  may  be  right  or  wrong,  was  not 
abreast  with  the  other  Nations  in  that  line  of  thought.  Take  again 
another  case,  the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade.  As  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  ditterence  of  opinion  among  any  of  the  Powers  which  call  them- 
selves civilised,  as  to  the  immorality  of,  and  the  true  character  to  be 
given  to,  the  tralhc  in  human  beings.  But  Nations  have  differed  as  to 
the  means  which  should  be  adopted  for  the  pur^jose  of  endeavouring 
to  put  down  that  inhuman  traflic. 

As  late  as  1848,  although  the  whole  voice,  I  may  say  broadly,  of 
humanity  the  world  over  has  condemned  the  slave  trade — and  no  coun- 
try has  gone  farther  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  same  direction,  to  its 
credit,  be  it  said,  than  the  United  States — a  Judge  of  the  High  Court 
in  Great  Britain,  in  the  case  of  Buron  vs.  Denman,  expressly  declared 
that  slavery  is  not  an  offence  against  the  Law  of  Nations,  and  that 
ownership   in  slaves  is  not  forbidden  by  the  law  of  nations. 

731  There  is  a  curious  comment  made  upon  this  j)roposition  at  page 
7  of  the  written  argunu'nt  of  the  United  States.    After  referring 

to  a  decision  in  the  same  sense  in  the  American  Courts,  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  alluding  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  says — 

Tho  Supremo  Court  of  the  T'nited  States,  speaking  througli  its  greatest  Chief 
Justice,  was  obliged  to  declare  in  a  celebrated  case  that  slavery,  though  contrary  to 
the  law  of  nature,  was  not  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  an  English  judge,  no 
less  illustrious,  was  obliged  to  make  a  like  declaration.  Perhaps  the  same  question 
would  in  the  jjresent  more  humane  time,  be  otherwise  determined. 
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2no.  sir,  it  would  not.  It  could  not,  until  nations  have  given  tlieir 
consent  to  its  being-  treated  as  a  crime  against  international  law.  These 
distinguished  Judges.  Chief  Justice  INIarsliall,  in  one  case,  and  Baron 
Parke  in  the  other,  were  not  the  mal-er a  of  international  laAv:  they  were 
but  the  interpreters  of  international  law;  and  a  Court  such  as  this,  or 
any  Court  of  Judicature  more  permanent  in  its  character,  could  do  no 
more  than  they  did,  because  there  is  not  the  necessary  consensus  of 
nations  stamping  with  its  imprimatur  the  traffic  in  slaves  as  an  offence 
and  crime  against  international  law. 

Now,  this  brings  out,  as  it  seems  to  me,  in  very  clear  relief  the  qualiti- 
cations  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  be  introduced  into  this  much  too 
wide  and.  therefore,  unsound  general  proposition  of  my  learned  friend; 
and  I  would  like  at  this  stage  to  show  a  little  more  amply,  in  opposition 
to  it,  vviiat  our  ease  is  on  this  point.  The  questions  here  to  be  decided 
ir.ust,  at  each  stage  of  the  discussion,  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with 
a  clear,  definite  conception  of  what  the  law  of  nations  is,  1  refer  the 
Court  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Coleridge,  in  a  com])aratively  recent  case,  known  by  the  name  of 
the  "Franconia  case". 

(It  is  repented  in  the  2nd  Vol.  of  the  Exchequer  Division  of  the  English 
Law  Eeports,  under  the  name  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn.  I  have  the  report 
within  reach,  and  it  is  at  the  disposition  of  any  Member  of  the  Tribunal 
who  may  desire  to  read  it.)  He  there  says,  as  was  in  fact  said  with 
certain  variations  of  language  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  thirteen  judges 
who  took  pai't  in  that  judgment,  that  interjuitioiial  law  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  the  collection  of  usages  which  the  civilized  states  have 
agreed  to  observe  in  their  relations  with  one  another.  The  law  of 
nations  incoi  jxtrates  many  princi})les  of  ethics  and  of  natural  law;  but 
only  such  as  it  is  agreed  shall  be  incori)orated  form  part  of  that  law. 
Tlie  phrase  of  Grotius,  j)/rtc»ii  nc  fjcntibiis,  sums  up  the  only  possible 
and  the  only  true  idea  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  when  text- writers  and 
theorists  and  diplon)atists  assert  that  such  and  such  a  usage  is  recog- 
nized by  the  law  of  nations,  that  such  and  such  a  usage  is  opposed  to 
the  law  of  nations,  that  such  and  such  a  right  exists  under  the  law  of 
nations,  in  each  case  the  criterion  is  not  whether  the  rule  so  expressed, 
or  the  usage  or  the  right  so  asserted,  is  humane,  or  is  just,  or  is 
l'^2  moral,  the  sole  question  is  whether  it  has  received  the  assent  and 
consent  of  civilized  nations:  placuiine  f/entihiisf 

Now,  side  by  side  wilh  this  concei)tion  of  tlie  law  of  nations,  there  is 
going  on  in  the  world  a  gradual  change  and  a  gradual  growth  of  o])ini()n. 
Nations  are  changing  tlieir  custonis,  acted  ujjon  by  external  circum- 
stances of  their  tiin«',  intiuenced  by  writers  and  thinkers,  who  in  their 
turn  are  inlluenced  by  the  circumstances  of  their  time;  and  so  there  is 
a  gradual  formal  ion  of  a  body  ol"  oi)inion  which  hidps  to  form  in  the 
I'uture,  aids  and  stimulates  in  tlie  I'uture,  the  recognition  by  this  or  by 
that  e\t«'nsioii  of  sonn'  ])iincii)le  which  may  alterwards  be  brought 
within  thr  area  of  international  law.  There  maybe  ojiinions,  or  (loc- 
tiincs,  oi-  usages,  which  perhaps  are  making  their  Avay  in  the  world,  are 
])(•!  Iia])s  appealing  more  or  less  successfully  to  the  symi)athy  of  thinkers 
in  the  world,  which  arc;  not  y<'t  i)art  of  tlie  Law  of  Nations,  because 
nations  have  not  consented  to  them.  They  an^  not  the  Law  of  Nations, 
lint  only  the  material  out  of  which,  it  iiiaylie,  at  some  future  time  some 
new  jniiici])leorthe  Lawof  Nat  ions  jiiay  bedevelojied  as  the  world  thinks 
wise;  and  I  ]>oint  to  this  for  the  reason  that  my  learned  friend  in  the 
citations  from  inteinat ioiial  writers  Ihathehas  made,  and  in  a  much 
larger  jniml.er  which  are  given  bnl  t<»  which  he  did  not  refer,  did  not 
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draw  that  distinction  wliicli  must  be  drawn  between  those  writers  and 
authorities,  (I  think  erroneously  ealled  authorities),  who  deal  witli  tlie 
subject  with  a.  view  to  discover  tlie  nietapliysical  grounds,  tiie  etliieal 
reas(»nswliich  maybe  advanced  in  support  of  tliis  or  that  view,  and  those 
writers  (much  less  interestiu";'  but  much  safer  guides)  who  confine  them- 
selves to  laying  di)wn  what  rides  have  in  fact  obtained  tlui  consent  of 
nations.  Therelbre,  it  is  imi)ortant  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
because  various  writers  are  constantly  ])roi)oundin^-  ideas  of  their  own, 
su{4-^estin.i;-  these  ideas  as  conformable  to  laws  of  natural  reason  and 
ri}4ht  justice,  because  they  are  convinced  that  their  views  on  those  sub- 
jects are  rij^ht, — yet  they  are  not  to  be  accepted  as  authoritative  expo- 
nents of  wliat  the  law  is,  because  neither  doctrines  derived  from  what 
is  called  the  law  of  nature,  nor  philanthropic  ideas  as  to  what  is  just  or 
humane,  nor  the  opinions  of  text-writers  however  eunnent,  nor  the 
iisa<>es  of  in<lividual  States  even  if  submitted  to  and  followed  by  other 
indixidual  iStates,  nor  precedents,  nor  single  instances, — none  of  these, 
nor  all  cond)ined,  constitute  International  Law  at  all;  althou;:;h,  as  I 
have  said,  they  may  heli)to  stimulate  the  growth  of  public  opinion  among 
civilised  communities,  the  outcome  of  which  at  some  future  stage,  by 
means  of  some  futuie  deveh>pment,  may  be  the  incorporation  of  these 
views,  wholly  or  ])artially,  into  International  Law. 

Now,  Mi:  President,  I  thought  it  well  at  an  early  stage,  as  I  must 
recur  to  this  latei',  to  state  in  this  general  way  the  propositions  whi(;h 
have  to  be  discussed.  Jiut  there  is  one  othei'  matter  as  to  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  also  iind  myself  in  complete  agreement  with  my  learned 

friend  Mr.  Carter. 
733  The  President. — First  may  I  beg  to  put  a  question?    You 

speak  of  International  Law  as   cominising  the  customs   ami 
usages  of  nations,  on  which  different  nations  have  agreed. 

I  sup])ose  you  mean  not  only  by  Avritten  agreement,  but  also  by  right 
of  usage"? 

Sir  (Jharles  Eussell. — C'ertainly.  When  I  say  ''to  which  they 
Lave  agreed",  of  course,  I  mean  not  merely  or  necessarily  by  a  formal 
or  exj»ress  or  written  agreement,  but  by  any  mode  in  w'hich  agreement 
may  be  manifested,  by  wliich  the  Tribunal  may  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  they  have  so  agreed. 

Semitor  Morgan. — Including  ac(puescence? 

Sir  CiiAiiLES  KussELL. — Certainly.  I  use  "agreed"  in  that  broad 
and  gencMal  sense. 

Lord  Hannen. — As  a  question  of  evidence. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — As  a  questicm  of  evidence:  the  question 
always  is,  i)lacuitnc  (lentihns  ?  Yon  may  ])rove  that  it  has  pleased  the 
nations  s*o  to  agree  by  any  method  by  which  that  can  be  actually  estab- 
lished; by  express  agreement,  or  by  usage,  usage  long  and  generally 
concurred  in,  and  so  forth. 

I  was  saying  there  is  <uie  other  point  on  which  I  find  myself  in  agree- 
ment \vith  my  learned  fri(Mid,  and  that  is  that  the  mode  in  which  this 
(luestion  is  to  be  determined  by  this  Tribunal  is  iniinilely  more  impor- 
tant than  the  question  itself;  intinitely  better  were  it  for  the  world  that 
tlu'  seals  should  be  exterminated,  and  that  the  articles  of  luxury  which 
ar<^  derived  from  (hem  should  perish  from  the  face  of  the  earth — inti- 
nitely preferable  were  it  that  that  should  happen  than  that  thisTrilni- 
nal  should  deflect  n  hair's  breadth,  in  the  decision  of  the  questions, 
from  the  true  line  of  law.  Kow  the  im])ortance  of  this  question  has 
been  so  often  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  in  language  of  great 
exaggeration,  that  1  must  beg  permission  for  a  few  moments  to  reduce 
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it  to  sometliiiig:  like  what  we  conceive  to  be  its  just 
enbjM'?'^  tT'^ninu-  aiid  true  proportioiis.  My  learned  friends  have  spoken 
b^°unit°cdstJites^  ^^^  ^''^^  Ihrscal  industry,  and  of  the  supply  of  fur-seal 
^  ^  ^  *"  ■  skins  for  the  benetit  of  mankind,  as  if,  were  that  supply 
to  cease,  civilization  would  receive  a  rude  shock.  I  have  only  to  say  that 
fur-seal  skins  are  not  necessarj'  to  civilization,  or  to  the  happiness  of 
mankind  in  this  world  or  the  next;  that  so  far  as  the  European  uses  of 
seal  skins  are  concerned,  I  believe  I  am  right  iu  saying  that  it  is  a  luxury 
or  a  benetit  that  mankind,  at  all  events  in  this  part  of  the  world,  has 
only  enjoyed  for  less  than  40  years.  1  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it 
was  a  distinguished  naturalist,  Mr.  Frank  Buckland,  who  about  the 
year  1850  discovered  a  method  by  which  the  longer  and  coarser  protec- 
tive hairs,  wliich  formed  part  of  the  pelage  of  the  fur-seal,  could  be 
renuived  without  injury,  so  as  to  disclose  the  closer  and  softer  and  more 
luxurious  fur  which  forms  the  rest  of  the  pelage — that  it  was  only 
then  that  it  came  into  use  to  any  considerable  extent  in  Europe  at  alL 
Civilization  went  on  before  the  advent  of  the  fur-seal:  civilisa- 
734  tion  will  go  on  if  it  should  turn  out,  and  we  should  be  sorry  if 
it  so  happened  if  it  could  be  avoided,  that  the  seal  species  should 
cease  to  exist. 

1  want  to  point  out  that  although  my  learned  friends  have  been 
entering  into  elaborate  calculations  as  to  the  cost  of  Alaska  to  them, 
and  as  to  the  value  of  Alaska  to  them  being  dependent 
Hnfm^oluuTfaT-  <*ii  ^^^  furscal  flslierics,  when  Mr.  Sumner,  a  well  known, 
tor  in  imiciiaae  of  and  Inccd  uot  Say  distinguished  United  States  Statesman 
'^'^'''^'''  ot  that  day,  was  reccmmending  and  justifying  to  the  legis- 

lative body  in  the  United  States  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  the  references 
to  the  lur-seal  were  of  the  very  faintest  description. 

He  points  to  the  fact  (it  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
A])[)endix  of  the  British  Case,  at  i)age  79)  that  vaiious  animals  were 
to  be  found  in  the  Alaska  region.  He  refers  to  the  sea-otters,  river 
l)eavers,  land  otters,  black  foxes,  black-bellied  foxes,  red  foxes,  polar 
foxes,  lynxes,  wolverines,  sables,  swamp  otters,  wohes,  bears,  musk- 
rats,  seals — tiiose  are  hair  seals,  as  you  will  see  in  a  moment — and 
80  on.  And  lower  down  he  refers  to  fur-seals,  land-otters,  sea-otters, 
walrus  teeth  and  so  on,  and  descants  with  great  ability  and  clearness 
upon  these  various  matters,  but  saying  comparatively  little  about  the 
fur-seal. 

He  then  refers,  on  page  82,  to  what  he  considers  the  real  value, 
namely,  the  Jislwries  in  JBehring  Sea — the  fisheries,  that  is  to  say, 
strictly  so  called.     He  says: 

1  come  now  to  tlio  IMslicries,  the  last  lu-ad  of  this  oiH|iiiiy  au<l  not  inA^wor  to  any 
other  in  importance;  perhaps  the  most  iinportant  of  all.  Wliat  even  ar«  sea  otter 
ekinx — 

Those  were,  the  President  will  renu'iuber  at  that  time,  much  more 
valuable  than  any  other  skins. 

hy  till!  Hide  of  tli.at  ])ro(lnct  of  the  soa  incalciilalile  in  amount,  wliioh  contributes 
t«  th«  HUHtenauj-n  of  tiie  human  family. 

In  very  elo(|u<'nt  language  he  then  descants  on  the  great  variety  of 
fish  in  tln's«-  r«'gions — the  halibut,  saliu»»n,  cod,  and  the  rest.  I  should 
not  fed  ju>ti lied  in  troubling  the  'riihuual  to  lead  this  at  any  length. 

Senator  MoitcAN. — Sir  Charles,  did  iMr.  Sumner  insist  that  they 
could  s<'ll,  and  the  United  Slates  could  buy  those  lisheries? 

Sir  ("iiAin.KS  i;rssi;M.. — No,  J  do  not  think  he.  does.  He  was  a 
luucli  too  reputable  Htatesnjan  for  any  wild  proposition  of  that  kind. 
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Seiiat(n-  ^Morgan. — Then  we  had  access  to  tliem  witliout  buyin^^ 
tlieiu. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes,  you  did  not  buy  the  lisheiies,  butthe 
Alaska  territory  and  such  rights  as  were  incident  to  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  was  eixjuiring  what  Mr.  Sumner  said. 

Sir  Charlls  liussEi>L. — Well,  ^Ir.  Sumner  was  a  statesnum,  and 
he  nowhere  says  that  you  bought  the  lislieries  in  the  open  seas. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  do  not  know  wliy  he  alhuled  to  the  subject, 
uidess  he  attached  some  value  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska. 
735  Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Obviously,  but  wliat  he  was  saying 

was  this:  Here  is  a  great  territory,  Alaska,  pur(;hased  by  us, 
with  a  great  sea-board,  oi»eiiing  upon  an  ocean  rich  in  all  those  things 
that  the  sea  contains  for  the  beuetitof  mankind — llsh  of  various  kinds: 
opening  therelbie  to  our  increasing  population  new  avenues  of  industry, 
new  opportunities  of  enteiprise  and  new  lields  of  commerce. 

But  it  never  entered  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sumner  to  allege  that,  in  pur- 
chasing Alaska,  he  was  i)urchasing  the  proi)erty  in  the  tish  in  the  sea, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  of  these  things  that  I  have  enunun-ated;  and  he  will 
not  be  found  to  have  said  anything  of  that  kind;  there  was  no  idea 
that  they  were  purchasing  the  exclusive  rights  of  fishing  in  the  open 
waters  of  the  ocean:  and  especially  there  Avas  no  idea  that  they  were 
buying  in  consideration  of  the  value  which  the  territory  derived  from 
the  fact  that  furseals  resorted  there,  as  1  will  now  proceed  to  show 
very  clearly. 

In  1870,  a  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  was  apixiinted  by  the 
House  of  liepresentatives.  And  a  resolution  of  the  House  was  referred 
to  it  directing  an  investigation  into  (-ertain  matters  relating  to  the  lease 
by  the  United  States  Government  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
and  this  is  the  Keport  of  that  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means:  (it  is 
referred  to  on  page  70  of  the  British  Counter-Case). 

When  the  projiosition  to  pnrcluise  the  Alaska  territory  Iroiu  Russia  was  before 
Conjiress,  tlie  opposition  to  it  was  very  luuch  based  on  the  alleged  barrenness  and 
worthlessness  of  the  territory  to  be  ac(|nire(l.  It  was  supposed  that  thougli  there 
might  be  many  political  reasons  for  this  addition  to  the  American  Pacilic  posses- 
sions, there  were  not  commercial  or  revenue  advantages.  The  value  of  those  seal 
islands  uas  not  considered  at  all.  Jlnssia  had  derired  but  little  revenue  from  them,  indeed 
a  sum  not  suOicient  to  pay  the  eontinijent  expenses  of  maintaininf/  the  official  authority, — 
Under  our  system,  however,  we  have  a  very  different  result. 

And,  on  the  same  page  70,  you  will  find,  Mr.  President,  an  extract 
from,  1  think,  the  most  authoritative  book  on  the  history  of  Alaska,  I 
mean,  Mr.  liaiicrott's,  in  which  he  refers  to  a  Committee  of  apparently 
a  similar  kind  which  was  appointed  in  1808.     There  he  says: 

The  motives  wliich  led  the  T'nited  States  Government  to  purchase  thcni  (Russia's 
American  possessions)  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Attairs,  published  18th  May,  1868.     They  were,  hrst 

and  this  answers,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  Senator  Morgan's  ques- 
tion as  to  what  were  the  objects  of  the  purchase. — 

the  laudable  desire  of  citizens  of  the  Pacific  const  to  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries 
of  the  oceans,  seas,  bays  and  rivers  of  tlie  Western  World,  the  refusal  of  Russia  to 
renew  the  Russia-Americnn  Fur  Comimny  in  186ti;  the  friendship  of  Russia  for  tlie 
United  States;  the  necessity  of  preventing  the  transfer,  by  any  possible  chance,  of 
the  north-west  coast  of  America  to  an  unfriendly  Power;  the  creation  of  new  indus- 
trial interests  on  the  I'acific  iKM-essary  to  tlie  supremacy  of  our  empire  on  the  sea 
and  linid;  and  liually,  to  facilitate  and  sei-ure  the  advantages  of  an  unlimited  Ameri- 
can commerce  with  the  friendly  Powers  of  .lapan  and  Chiiui. 
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So  mucli  as  to  the  motives. 

Mr.  Justice  Haelax. — It  is  not  your  point  that  the  United 
73G      States  was  unaware  of  the  existence  of  tlie  seals  there,  but  that 
they  did  not  purchase  specially  with  reference  to  their  value? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so.  1  do  not  sngrgest  they  did  not 
know  fur-seals  were  there.  I  am  endeavouring-  to  reduce  to  what  1  con- 
sider to  be  its  just  proportions  the  character  of  the  question  that  is 
involved. 

The  President. — lu  what  you  have  Just  read,  there  is  a  phrase 
about  the  American  Fur  seal  Company  which  shows  that  tlie  American 
Fur-seal  Company,  which  was  refused  a  new  lease  by  Russia,  had  an 
influence  in  the  transaction  of  18GG  or  18G7;  and  that  shows  I  think 
that  the  American  Government  were  awake  to  the  importance  of  fur- 
sealing  at  the  moment.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  Avas  the  only  motive, 
of  course,  because  there  are  a  number  of  different  motives  which  are 
given;  but  the  mention  of  that  motive  shows  that  the  fur-seal  question 
was  not  immaterial  even  at  that  time. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  point  is  not  at  all  that  the  United  States 
did  not  know  of  these  Islands,  or  may  not  have  thought  that  there  was 
some  value  in  the  fur  seal  industry;  it  may  have  been  considered  to 
some  small  and  limited  extent;  but  I  am  citing  Mr.  Sumner's  si)eech  to 
show  that  he  does  not  xnit  that  in  a  prominent  place.  I  cite  the  Eei)ort 
of  the  United  States  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  to  show  the  same 
thing;  and,  lastly,  I  cite  the  Report  of  1876  in  which  these  words  are 
expressly  used : 

The  value  of  those  seal  islands  was  not  considered  at  all.  Russia  had  derived  but 
little  revenue  from  them,  indeed  a  sum  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  contingent  expenses 
of  luaiutaining  the  official  authority. 

The  President. — Yes.     I  referred  to  the  Committee  of  1868. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  aware  you  did,  sir;  and  I  was  refer- 
ring to  it  also,  to  show  that  in  18G8  they  gave  as  their  reasons  for  the 
purchase — 

The  laudable  desire  of  citizens  of  the  Pacific  coast  to  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries 
of  tlie  oceans,  seas,  bays,  and  rivers  of  the  western  world;  the  refusal  of  Russia — 

The  President. — Yes,  that  is  the  phrase;  and  I  point  it  out  to  your 
especial  attention  as  indicating  the  influence  of  that  company,  which 
was  an  American  company,  upon  the  American  Government*, — that 
they  had  been  made  aware  of  tlie  importanceof  these  fur-seal  fisheries. 

Sir  (Jharles  Russell. — I  quite  follow  what  you  mean  sir.  I  am 
not  going  at  tliis  moment  to  be  di\erte(l  from  th(^  line  I  am  pursuing; 
but  it  will  be  afterwards  ai»[)arent  tliat  the  eomi)aiiy  there  referred  to 
had  much  wider  interests  than  in  the  fur-seal;  tliey  had  trading  inter- 
ests all  along  tiu  st,  and  were  succeeding  one  of  the  original  Rus- 
sian com|»anies  to  a  large  extent,  and  fiom  their  point  of  view  the 
fur  seal  in(histry  was  only  a  part,  though  not  a  very  considerable  part 
of  tiieir  all'airs.     Tliat  is  all  I  meant  to  convey. 

Then,  the;  latei'  Committee  (as  will  be  seen  on  the  top  of  page 
7.'}7       71  of  the  Ifritisli  Counter Ca.se),  say:    " The  value  of  those  seal 
islands  was  not  (tonsiilered  at  all." 

The  I'K'EsiDENT. — Yes;  tliat  comes  in  nuich  later;  the  other  one  was 
more  rontemporaneous  with  tin;  transaction. 

Sir  CiiAKLKs  I^lJssKLL.— Then,  finally,  on  the  same  page  71,  Mr. 
IClliott,  wht»  i.s  referred  to  very  olten  by  some  of  the  witnesses  called 
on  the  part  of  the  (Jnite<l  States  as  the  sole  authority  upon  the  subject 

*  But  see  page  741-2. 
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of  fur-seals,  says,  in  the  bc^^iimiii^-  of  tliat  ])ai;i^rai)li.  "Strange 
ignorance  of  tlieir  value  in  1807."  This,  ^'ou  see,  is  a  IJeport  made  to 
the  Goverunient  of  the  U.  S.,  and  recorded  in  18.S1  among  the  United 
States  Papers. 

Coiisideriiif;  tliat  this  return  (tliiit  tK-cniiu;;-  f'loiu  tlio  liir-.-^cal  industry)  is  the  onlj' 
oue  made  to  the  (iovcriiiiient  by  Alaskii,  siiicu  its  traiisi'or,  and  that  it  was  nevei  taken 
into  account,  at  Jirnl,  htj  lite  moat  anient  advocates  of  the  purchase  of  Russian  America,  it 
is  in  itself  highly  creditable, 

and  so  on;  and  then  lie  refers  to  Mr.  Sumner,  and  thus  concludes: 

Therefore,  when,  in  siunining  all  this  np,  he  makes  no  reference  whatever  to  the 
seal  islands,  or  the  fur-seal  itself,  the  extraordinary  ignorance  at  home  and  abroad 
relative  to  the  I'riliilof  Islaiuls  can  be  well  appreciated. 

He  is  not  accurate  in  saying  that  Mr.  Sumner  makes  no  reference  to 
the  furseal;  he  does,  and  1  have  read  the  passage  in  which  Mr.  Sumner 
makes  reference  to  it,  but  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  not  much 
importance. 

Mr.  Phelps. — As  you  refer  to  Mr.  Sumner,  hxive  you  any  objection 
to  read  the  paragraph  in  his  speech  at  the  top  of  i^age  SI*? 

Sir  Charles  IU^ssell. — It  is  a  very  long  speech,  and  it  would 
jnobably  induce  me  to  read  some  other  i)assages  also;  but  I  will  do  it 
with  i)Ieasure.     Do  you  mean  the  passage  which  begins-^ 

The  seat,  ami)hibious,  polygamous,  and  intelligent  as  the  beaver,  has  always  sup- 
plied the  largest  multitude  of  furs  to  the  Russian  Company? 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes;  that  is  the  passage. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — I  will  read  it,  if  you  like,  although  it  is 
giving  an  importance  to  the  point  which  I  did  not  intend  to  attribute  it. 

Among  the  furs  most  abundant  in  this  commerce  are  those  of  the  fox  iu  its  dif- 
ferent species,  and  under  its  dilicrcnt  names. 

And  then  he  deals  with  thar,  and  says  some  of  its  furs  are  among  the 
most  precious;  and  he  describes  the  various  kinds.  In  the  next  para- 
graph he  says, 

Among  the  animals  whose  furs  are  less  regarded  are  the  wolverine — 

And  then  he  goes  on. 

Among  inferior  furs  I  uuiy  include  that  very  respectable  animal,  the  black  bear, 

and  so  on. 

Then  he  talks  of  the  beaver,  "amphibious  and  intelligent", 
738      which  has  a  considerable  place  in  commerce,  and  also  a  notoriety 
of  its  own,  and  so  on.     And  in  tlie  next  paragraph, 

The  marten  is,  perhaps,  the  most  pojmlar  of  all  the  fur-bearing  aninuils  that  belong 
to  our  new  possessions. 

And  then  he  goes  on: 

The  seal,  amphibious,  polygamous,  and  intelligent  as  the  beaver,  has  always  sup- 
plied the  largest  multitude  of  furs  to  the  Russian  Company.  The  early  navigators 
describe  its  appearaTice  and  numbers.  Cook  encountered  them  constantly.  Excel- 
lent swimmers,  ready  divers,  they  seek  rocks  and  recesses  for  repose,  where,  though 
watchful  and  never  sleeping  long  without  moving,  they  beconn;  tlie  prey  of  the  hunter. 
Early  in  the  century  there;  was  a  wastc^ful  destruction  of  them.  ^Ouni;  and  old, 
male  and  female,  were  iudisoriminately  knocked  on  the  head  for  the  sake  of  their 
skins.  Sir  George  Simpson,  who  saw  this  imprr)vidc!ice  with  an  exi)cricnced  eye, 
says  that  it  was  hurtful  in  two  ways:  tirst,  the  race  was  ahnost  exterminated;  and 
secondly,  the  market  was  glutted  sometimes  with  as  many  as  200,000  a  year,  so  that 
prices  (lid  not  pay  the  expense  of  carriage.  The  Russians  were  led  to  adopt  the 
jilan  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  killing  only  .a  limited  number  of  males  who  had 
attained  their  full  growth,  wliicli  can  be  done  easily,  from  the  known  and  systematic 
habits  of  the  animal.  Under  this  economy  seals  have  multiplied  again,  vastly 
increasing  the  supply. 
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I  may  supplement  this  on  my  own  account  with  another  passage. 

I  meution  the  sea-otter  last;  but  in  beauty  and  value  it  is  the  lirst.  In  these 
respects  it  far  surpasses  the  river  or  laml  otter,  which,  thoujxh  beautiful  and  valu- 
able, must  yield  the  palm.  It  has  also  more  the  manners  of  the  seal,  with  its  fond- 
ness for  sea-washed  rocks,  and  with  a  maternal  affection  almost  human.  The 
sea-otter  seems  to  belong  exclusively  to  the  ^North  Pacific.  Its  hauuts  once  extended 
as  far  as  the  Bay  of  San  Fraucisco,  etc. 

The  President. — May  I  be  alloAved  to  remark  that  the  fur-seal 
which  is  actually  in  fashion  seems  to  be  used  as  a  successor  to  the  sea- 
otter.  You  are  aware  that  in  the  French  language,  by  the  custom  of 
French  furriers,  a  seal  skin  is  called  i^eau  de  loutre,  which  means  otter 
skin  and  not  seal-skin.  No  lady  would  think  of  asking  for  peau  de 
phoque. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  sea-otter  has  practically  disappeared. 

The  President. — Yes;  it  has  practically  disappeared. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  has  disappeared  like  the  buffalo  and 
other  animals. 

Mr.  CouDERT. — Like  the  southern  seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  made  some  reference  to  the  statesmanship 
of  Mr.  Sumner  as  being  superior  to  the  conception,  as  I  understood 
3'ou,  that  there  could  be  any  purchase  and  sale  of  fisheries  in  tlie  open 
sea.  That  opinion  has  not  always  |)revailed  among  the  statesmen  of 
the  United  States,  I  will  say,  for  the  reason  particularly  that  in  our 
Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  we  found  it  necessary  to 
incorporate  in  the  treaty  the  following: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  right  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  (irand  l>ank  and  all  the  otiier  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  are  accustomed  to  tish. 

730  Of  course  if  we  had  the  open  natural  right  of  all  mankind  to 

fish  in  the  sea  that  pioN  ision  was  entirely  unnecessary  In  that 
Treaty.     It  was  insisted  on  and  put  in. 

The  President. — 1  believe.  Senator  Morgan,  it  was  an  allusion  to 
previous  Treaties  with  France. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  much  obliged  to  you,  sir.  That  (jues- 
tiou  of  the  disputed  lishing  rights  between  tlie  United  States  and  Can- 
ada on  the  Eastern  coast  of  America  is  an  illustration  or  an  analogy — 
1  do  not  know  which  to  call  it — relied  upon  by  my  learjied  friends  to 
•whi(^h  I  will  come  in  the  ]>roper  order  of  argument;  but  may  I,  as  it  has 
been  introdu<'ed  in  this  connection,  ])oint  out  that  what  I  dnl  say  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Sumner  and  Mr.  Sumner's  statesmanship  was,  that  the 
extravagant  idea  m^ver  entered  into  his  head  that  by  a<'(|uiring  Alaskan 
territory  he  was  acipiiiing  lishes  or  other  free  swinuning  animals  in  the 
sea.  That  is  what  I  think  I  conveyed,  or  at  all  events  what  1  inteinb'd 
to  convey;  but  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  antieii)ate,  the  President  has 
rightly,  in  a  sentence,  indicated  the  nature  of  the  (juestion  dealt  with 
in  the  Treaty  refericcl  to  l»y  Senator  Morgan.  The  state  of  the  ease  is 
shortly  this:  That,  in  conllicl  with  France,  (Jreat  Ibitain,  then  owning 
the  colonies  of  America,  claimed  to  have  ac(|uire(I,  )»artly  by  concession, 
partly  by  Treaty:  partly  by  asseiti(»n  of  a  right,  ac(|niesced  in,  thongh 
to  some,  extent  disputed,  certain  ex(dnsi\(>  lights  of  fishery. 

Senator  Moij(;an, —  Ibit  they  were,  a  hundred  ndles  away  from  the 
coast. 

Sir  (yUARLKS  UiissEi.r.. —  I  do  not  care  where  Ihey  \ver«',  with  great 
deferenc-e;  it  is  entirely  imniaterial  to  the  point  I  am  upon.  Then  came 
the  American  reliellion,  and  the  independence  of  America.     ltthereux)on 
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became  a  sovereign  Power,  and  it  claimed  that  as  it  bad  borne  its  part 
when  a  colony  in  ac(|nirin<i-  tlicse  rights  and  in  exercising  these  rights, 
it  was  entitled,  as  an  iiidcixMuk'nt  Tower,  to  a  continuance  of  those 
riglits  wliich  as  a  colony  it  had  |)revionsly  enjoyed.  The  eoiitention  on 
the  part  of  (Ireat  Britain  was  tliat  it  had  lost  its  light  by  what  it  was 
pleased  to  call  its  aet  of  icbellion,  and  that  it  had  no  right  to  share  in 
those  rights  at  all;  and  that  matter  was  ultimately  arranged  by  Trea- 
ties, only  one  of  which  you  have  referred  to,  but  which  1  will  have  to 
discuss  at  a  later  stage. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  question  in  my  mind  was  this,  Sir  Chailes: 
whether  or  not  Great  Britain  and  the  Tnited  States  had  not  in  this 
Treaty  of  i»eace  established  the  i)roposition  that  there  was  such  a  thing 
as  ownership  in  the  lisheries  that  were  50  to  100  miles  away  from  the 
land,  which  became  the  subject  of  division  of  jn-operty  between  the 
niother  government  and  the  colony  when  the  independence  of  the  col- 
ony was  accomplished? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Absolutely  no  assertion  of  property  in 
fishes  or  in  any  other  animals  whatever.  There  was,  I  agree,  an  asser- 
tion of  rights  of  exclusive  property  undoubtedly,  wliich  is  a  very  differ- 
ent matter.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  the  Tribunal  that  nations  have 
740  many  times — and  no  two  countries  perha])S  more  prominently 
than  Spain  and  Great  Britain — claimed  exclusive  control  of  large 
stretches  of  the  sea;  but  they  have  never,  so  far  as  1  know,  claimed 
the  i)roperty  in  free  swimming  animals  in  that  area,  or  that  they  were 
the  property  of  either  Government,  or  of  any  individual  subjects  of  that 
Government. 

However,  that  is  going  rather  far  afield.  But  I  am  upon  a  question 
which  I  desire  to  try  to  lollow  with  some  closeness  of  reasoning.  1  am 
now  dealing  with  the  exaggerated  importance  given  to  this  question; 
and  I  assume,  as  the  President  said,  that  this  question  of  the  fur-seals 
may  have  been  one  amongst  many  others  considered  in  tlie  United 
States,  but  as  far  as  I  see  not  jire  eminently  in  the  minds  of  the  United 
States  advisers,  upon  the  acquisition  of  Alaska.  Their  main  motives 
undoubtedly  were  the  motives  which  were  set  out  in  that  Eeport  of  1808, 
that  it  was  opening  a  large  field  for  new  enterprise,  an  extent  of  com- 
merce and  new  pursuits  to  a  rapidly  extending  and  growing  population. 
But  what  followed  the  acquisition,  what  immediately  followed  and  what 
my  learned  friends  have  themselves  dwelt  on  as  immediately  following 
the  acquisition  of  Alaska,  shows  how  little  conscious  they  were  of  the 
value,  as  they  now  conceive  it  to  be,  of  these  islands.  What  ha])i)ened  ? 
In  the  year  following  the  accpiisition,  242,000  seals  were  killed  upon  the 
islands,  and  that  not  by  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  or  by 
persons  authorized  by  them.  In  the  following  year,  1801),  150,000.  In 
the  following  year,  1870,  87,000:  making  a  total  in  three  years  of  close 
upon  five  hundred  thousand. 

Mr.  Foster, — 1870  was  under  the  lease. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 1870  was  under  the  lease;  perhaps  so. 
These  are  figures  with  which  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Foster  is  familiar. 
They  are  taken  from  the  published  authentic  accounts  of  the  United 
States,  the  Tenth  Census  Eeport,  and  certain  executive  documents 
which  are  referred  to. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  have  disputed  those  figures  in  our  case. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell.— Well,  I  do  not  know  what  j'ou  have  not 
dis]mted ;  but  since  it  is  [)ut  in  that  way,  I  had  better  give  the  reference. 

The  President. — The  general  purport  is  admitted,  1  believe. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  would  not  have  interrupted  except  that  Sir  Charles 
referred  to  my  knowledge  of  the  figures. 
B  S,  PT  XIII 2 
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The  President. — Bat,  General  Foster,  I  believe  tbat  tlie  general 
purport  is  admitted,  that  in  those  two  years  there  was  a  great  destruc- 
tion of  the  fur-seals. 

Mr.  Foster. — There  was  a  great  destruction  in  1868,  and  a  lesser 
destruotioii  in  1809. 

Sir  Charles  Ki:ssell. — I  have  read  tlie  figures,  242,000  in  1808; 
150,000  in  1809.  The  figures  for  the  first  year  are  taken  from  the  Tenth 
Census  Keport  of  the  United  States,  page  10.  The  figures  for  the  sec- 
ond year  are  taken  from  Executive  Document  No.  32,  page  37,  of  the 
41st  Cougress.  There  need  be  no  comment  about  these  figures. 
741  But  there  is  another  consideration.     Who  knows  what  part  in 

the  future,  as  a  matter  of  relative  importauce,  this  seal  fishery 
may  have  in  the  economy  of  tlie  world,  even  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  interest  of  the  United  States?  We  know  that  the  United  States 
have,  all  along  this  Alaskan  territory,  great  salmon  rivers,  with  nas- 
cent industries,  which  will  only  reach  their  full  development  when  the 
growing  population  of  the  United  States  overflows  to  these  to  a  large 
extent  still  uninhabited  regions. 

Who  is  to  say  that  this  fashion  of  the  day,  which  may  change  to- 
morrow, may  not  entirely  disappear:  just  as  the  fashion  of  the  beaver 
disapj)eared  when  it  Avas  found  that  the  ingenuity  of  man,  by  the  inven- 
tion of  the  silk  hat,  had  sui)plied  an  article  that  was  quite  preferable  to 
the  "  beaver"  ?  Who  knows  that,  compared  with  the  permanent  interest 
of  the  world  in  the  great  food  supplies  so  much  more  largely  in  recent 
than  in  former  years  derived  from  the  plentiful  bounty  of  nature  in  the 
bosom  of  the  seas,  this  ocean  seal  industry  may  not  in  a  very  short  time 
indeed  sink  into  a  position  of  insignificance;  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States  themselves  regard  it  in  that  light. 
I  should  like  to  refer  in  this  connection  to  only  one  nmnifestation  of  that 
opinion.  I  refer  to  the  lieport  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Port  Townsend, 
a  port  of  Washington  Territory,  which  you  know,  is  immediately  south 
of  British  Columbia,  and  abutting  upon  Paget  Sound.  I  am  referring 
to  page  71  of  the  second  i)art  of  Volume  111  of  the  Ai)peudix  to  the 
British  Case. 

We  do  not  l)eU(!ve  that  the  lease  of  the  "  Pribilof  Islaiula  and  adjacent  waters"  ever 
was  meant  or  intended  to  mean  the  whole  waters  of  Beliring  Sea ;  but  that  the  limit 
of  one  marine  league  from  the  shore  is  the  reeognizid  limit,  t)utside  of  wliich  the 
waters  are  known  to  the  civilized  world  as  the  high  seas,  where  our  citizens  should 
he  encouraged  to  piu'sue  their  axocations  of  tishiiig  and  hunting.  It  is  shown  by  the 
reports  of  (lovcrnment  oilicials  in  the  })nblication  oi'  tlu^  Tenth  C'ensus  that  the 
destruction  of  iish  life  by  seals,  sea  lions,  and  other  animals  whoso  sole  food  is  tish, 
is  very  largely  in  excess  of  the  amount  of  fish  taken  by  the  whole  of  the  tisheriea  of 
the  United  States;  and  to  protect  these  ravenous  animals  is  to  cause  the  destruction 
of  enormous  quantities  of  nutritioxis  food,  which  should  be  utilized  as  a  means  of 
supporting  the  lives  of  the  milliouH  of  people  in  these  I'nited  States. 

The  (,'liamber  of  Commerce  consider  that  the  order  of  the  (Jovernment  by  act  of 
Congress  closing  lieluiiig  Sea  is  an  act,  not  ior  the  benelit  of  (he  ])eo])lc  to  secure 
tliem  a  cheap  article  of  food,  but  is  for  the  sole  benelit  of  a  simjile  m<)no])oly,  to 
enatile  them  to  suj)i)ly  articles  of  luxury  for  the;  fasliionabh^  clothing  of  the  rich. 
Wo  lielieve  tliis  act  of  Congress  to  be  a  sjiecies  of  class  legislation  for  the  benelit  of 
the  wealthy  few,  aiul  as  sucli  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  sound  policy;  and  we 
protest  against  its  further  continuance. 

Tiiesc  views  inav  b(;  riglit  or  wrong. 

Mr.  IMfklps.— VVliat  city  is  that? 

Sir  CifAULKS  liUssKi.L. —  Tort  Townsend  in  Washington  Territory. 

Mr.  Piii;iJ'S. —  I  did  not  know  there  was  smh  a  i)lace. 

The  'J'libunal  lierc  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Tho  President. — Sir  Charles,  we  arc  ready  to  hear  you  now. 
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Sir  Charles  KusseIvL. — Mr.  President,  to  i)r(*\eiit  a  jjossible 
74LJ  niisconception,  I  wish  to  reCer  to  tlui  liapoit  of  the  Committee  of 
1S()8,  whieli  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  ret'eis  to  tlie  refusal 
of  the  Kussian  Covernm<'nt  to  renew  the  lease  to  the  IJnssiaii  American 
Comjiany.  The  jjossibh;  misconci'ution  1  wish  to  {j;uard  against  is  the 
supi)()siti()ii  that  ]»eeaiise  the  wor(i  "American'' is  used  it  was  in  any 
sense  an  An)erican  Conii)any.  It  was  not — it  was  the  representative 
of  the  ori^^inal  liussian  Company. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — Of  the  Russian  Company  undei-  its  (irstname? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Acting' umier  successive  Russian  (Jharters, 
but  not  in  any  sense  an  American  Company  or  owned  by  Anu-rican  citi- 
zens. I  tliouiiht  it  possible  the  Presiilent  miyht  have  had  a  ditl'erent 
idea  in  his  mind. 

The  rREsiDE.NT. — I  thou,i;ht  in  fact  that  Americans  had  ^ot  into  the 
company. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — No  sir  they  had  not.  One  other  word. — I 
pay  the  jireatest  deference,  I  need  not  say,  to  what  any  member  of  the 
Tribunal  calls  my  attention  to,  and  in  reference  to  the  observation  of 
Senator  ^loroan  that  the  United  States  supposed  that  it  was  buying 
the  lisheries  or  the  fishes  in  the  Behrin.i;'  Sea  (as  to  which  I  used  perhaps 
forcible  language  in  suggesting  it  was  impossible  to  su])i)ose  a  gentle- 
man of  j\ir.  Sumner's  knowledge  and  statesmanship  could  have  enter- 
tained any  such  idea),  I  would  refer  Senator  ]Morgan  to  page  S~>  of  the 
report  of  the  same  sjjeech  to  whi(;h  I  previously  adverted — (it  is  in 
volume  I  of  the  Ap])endix  to  the  Case  of  the  IJritish  Covernment) — in 
which  he  points  out.  quite  accurately,  what  are  the  advantages  which 
the  owners  of  territory  enjoy  in  relation  to  lisheries.  It  is  in  this 
language: 

Ah  ho  soa  is  uow  mare  clausiim,  all  those — (that  is  to  saj''  the  fisheries  to  ■which  he 
is  advoitiiiu:) — may  be  piirsiu'd  by  a  ship  under  any  flag,  except  directly  on  the  coast 
and  within  its  territorial  limit.  And  yet  it  seems  as  if  tlie  possession  of  this  const 
•as  a  commercial  l)ase  must  nei'essarily  j>ive  to  its  people  peculiar  advantages  in  this 
l)ursuit.  Wliat  is  now  done  nnder  dii'iicnltics  will  be  done  then  with  facilities,  snch 
at  least  as  neighbonrhood  snpplied  to  the  natives  even  Avith  their  small  craft? 

That  is  to  say,  the  natives  even  with  their  small  craft  and  with  their 
imi)erfect  appliances,  by  reason  of  their  residence  on  the  coast,  had 
peculiar  advantages  in  these  fisheries,  although  as  a  matter  of  law  and 
of  right  they  were  open  to  all  the  world.  So  he  says  the  possession  of 
Alaska  will  give  special  advantages  to  them  in  that  regard. 

It  is  right  to  i)oint  out  that  he  uses  this  language  in  reference  to  fish- 
eries in  a  more  limited  sense  tlian  the  sense  in  wiiich  it  has  been  used 
here.  My  learned  frieiids  have  s|)()ken  of  the  Alaska  seal  fishery ;  their 
Statutes  have  treated  the  fur  seal  industry  as  a.  fur-seal  fishery,  and  so 
forth.  j\[r.  Sumner  was  here  iiarticularly  referring  to  iishery  in  a  more 
limited  sense;  he  was  referring  more  jiaiticularly  and  ])(iintedly  to  fish 
of  various  kinds  which  he  mentions,  but  he  also  mentions,  among  others, 
whales;  and  there  is  no  reasoning  in  that  paragraph  wliich  wouhl 
743  not  equally  apply  to  any  free  swimming  auinml  which  yon  can 
find  in  the  sea. 

Senator  ]\Iorcian. — I  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  find  that 
I\[r.  Sumner  had  been  digressing  from  the  doctrine  established  at  the 
time  we  obtained  our  independence,  and  was  traversing  the  idea  that 
there  was  progress  in  international  law. 

Sir  Chaeles  Uussell.— I  am  still  endeavouring  to  get  the  Tribunal 
to  realize  something  like  a  just  view  of  the  proportions  of  this  case,  and 
to  discount  the  exaggerations  which  I  suggest  have  been  put  forward 
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ou  tlie  part  of  the  United  States.  Now  I  have  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  when  I  mentioned  the  possible  case  of  it  being  found  that  this 
industry  of  fur-sealing,  if  encouraged  and  the  species  largelj'  multiplied, 
might  be  found  to  contlict  with  more  important  general  interests,  I  was 
not  drawing  upon  my  imagination,  because  we  have  actual  experience 
in  the  legislatiou  of  other  countries,  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
offer  rewards  for  the  extinction  of  animals  of  the  same  class.  I  Avould 
refer  to  the  illustrations  which  are  given,  which  the  Tribunal  will  find 
in  Vol.  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Counter  Case  of  Great  Britain,  page 
177.  The  Tribunal,  of  course,  will  be  prepared  for  the  statement  from 
me  that  we  do  not  shrink  from  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the  propo- 
sitions that  we  are  advancing. 

We  say,  first  of  all,  that  even  if  the  result  (apart  from  any  question 
of  regulations  which  I  am  not  now  dealing  with  at  all),  of  the  unchecked 
exercise  of  what  we  claim  to  be  our  right  of  pelagic  sealing  were  to  be 
the  extinction  of  the  fur  seal,  that  would  be  no  reason  for  ]>rohibiting 
the  exercise  of  our  right,  if  the  right  exist.  It  may  be  the  foundation 
of  a  consideration  or  argument  why  the  right  does  not  exist;  but  if  the 
right  exists,  and  if  the  consequences  of  its  exercise  be  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  fur-seal,  we  do  not  shrink  from  those  consequences. 

But  the  point  lam  now  upon,  as,  of  course,  you  will  see,  is  somewhat 
Destruction  of  ^^^^'^^6"^-  ^  ^'^^  pointing  out  what  other  countries  have 
the  seal  may  be  fouud  it  ucccssary  to  do  iu  tliis  regard,  and  you  will  find  the 
iieccssar\.  legislation  in  relation  to  the  Baltic  fisheries,  at  page  177  of 

volume  I  of  the  Appendix  of  the  British  Counter  Case.  Now  I  ought 
to  tell  the  Court  that  this  is  legislation  relating,  not  to  the  fur-seal,  but 
to  the  hair-seal.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  argument,  as  the  Tribunal 
will  at  once  see.  The  hair-seal  is  an  animal  ])ursued  for  the  sake  of  its 
skin.  Its  skin  is  an  article  of  commerce.  It  may  not  be  so  important — I 
am  not  able  to  judge  of  it  relatively — as  the  fur-seal,  but  it  is  an  article 
of  commerce  for  two  reasons:  first  for  the  sake  of  its  i)elage,  and  next 
fov  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  can  be  extracted  fi-om  its  body;  and  not- 
withstanding an  industry  largely  i)ursued,  this  is  the  legislation: 

Tlio  fonstantly  increasinj:;  number  of  seals  on  onr  Baltic  Coasts  has  become  soserions 
a  <langer  to  our  coast  iisheries  that  it  ap])ears  hifjli  time  to  find  ways  .iiul  means  to 
keep  these  injurious  animals  away  from  our  sliorcs. 

Ten  or  tifteen  years  a<j;o,  when  our  lishennon  still  nnderratetl  their  destrnc- 

744      tiveness,  and  at  best  were  amused  to  see  one  of  them,  it  was  hardly  thonjTht 

possible  that  these  animals  would  one  day  eudanij;er  the  fisheries  on  the  coast 

of  Sleswick  llolstein,  where  they  formerly  a])peared  only  in  small  numbers,  and  at 

places  where  there  was  not  much  chance  of  their  injuring  the  fisheries. 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer  the  question  as  to  how  the  evil  can  best  be  remedied,  for 
even  the  use  of  jioisoued  fish  as  bait  (apart  from  the  danj:;er  connected  with  this 
method)  would  not  be  of  any  use,  because  the  seals  arc  very  choice  in  the  selection 
of  their  food,  and  would  only  take  to  the  dead  bait  if  there  was  absolutely  no  chance 
to  yet  fresh  fisii,  a  case  which  will  hartlly  ever  occftr  in  the  open  sea.  It  miijht  be 
recommended  to  make  an  experiment  with  l)ow-nets  nuulo  of  galvanized  iron  wire, 
]iaintcd  brown,  like  tiie  color  of  tiie  bow  nets  usually  em])loycd.  The  sliajjc  of  these 
iK>\\  -nets  should  l)e  tiiat  of  the  connnon  bo^v-I)ets  used  for  catching  coil,  luit  the 
entrances  to  the  dillcrent  chambers  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  it  easy  lor  the 
seals  to  slip  in. 

And  ther(Mii)on  there  is  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  llinckdmann  as  towliat 
ought  to  be  done. 

Mr.  .Justices  llAlJLy\N. — Before  you  leave  that.  Sir  (Jliarles,  I  should 
lik<'  to  ;isk-,  do  you  know  whetlier  that  report  was  supplemented  by 
legislation 'i 
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Sir  CiTARLLS  Russell. — TIi;it  f  dn  not  l.now.  We  lind  that  there  is 
legislation  in  the  ease  of  Denmark.  1  am  not  sure  about  the  other  case, 
but  I  will  eiHjuire  as  to  that. 

Senator  .MoufxAN. — Is  any  of  that  legislation  in  force  now? 

Sir  CiiARLKS  lirssLLL. —  I  have  Just  said  that  I  am  not  sure  whether 
it  was  followed  by  le<4islation. 

Then  as  regards  Iceland  this  is  the  note: 

The  jittention  of  lln-  Lcj^islativt;  AsscinUly  w:is  not  Kjn-cially  directed  to  tliis  matter 
of  protect iiijj;  tlic  fislieiit's.  nor  were  laws  enacted  on  tliis  snl),ject  before  1^85;  and 
the  present  laws  are  in  many  instances  iirimitive.  imperfect,  and  incouvt-nient,  accord- 
inji  to  tlie  conditions  of  the  country.  One  (xi  the  worst  features  is  that  in  re;jard  to 
seals,  whicli  an;  so  injurious  to  the  salmon  lisheries.  This  is  contained  in  section  4 
of  the  foll()win<5  statute.  The  defective  i)oiut  about  this  bit  of  lej^islation  is  that  in 
all  salmon  rivers  (with  one  exce])tion)  and  their  mouths,  where  there  are  seals  there 
are  also  seal-catcliin.u'  places,  so  that  the  law  is  of  little  or  no  benetit  to  the  salmon,  as 
it  is  forbidden  to  disturb  tlie  seals  in  the  places  where  they  are  at  all  easily  accessible. 

Section  1  referied  to  is  as  follows: 

Section  4:  Li  rivers  and  their  mouths  where  there  are  salmon,  it  is  allowed  to  shoot 
or  Irijihten  seals,  witii  the  restriction  that  the  inviolability  of  brecidinj?  and  seal- 
catciiiu};  ])laces,  which  arc  thus  especially  proclaimed,  must  not  be  inl'rin;i(.d  upon, 
exce]»t  with  the  penaUyof  full  damages,  according  to  the  estimate  of  good  men  nomi- 
nated by  the  judge  antl  sworn  in  court. 

Then  as  to  Denmark  there  is  this: 

Owing  to  rewards  now  granted  by  the  Fishing  Society  of  Denmark,  amounting  to 
3  kroners  for  each  seal  killed,  aceonling  to  the  Copenhagen  correspondent  of  our  eon- 
tem])orary,  "Industries"'  the  extermination  of  seals  is  now  being  energetically  pur- 
sued in  Danish  waters.  It  ap])ears  that  in  those  localities  where  the  fishery  industry 
lias  been  ])ursued  with  least  success  the  seals  most  abound.  A  seal  is  seldom  seen  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Middlefart,  in  the  I^ittle  Belt,  as  the  fishermen  in  that  neigh- 
borhood are  very  active  in  lishing  and  seal  hunting. 

Ah  coiitrairv,  on  tin;  small  island  of  Ilosselo,  north  of  Zealand,  one  man  sent  in  the 
lieads  of  no  less  than  120  seals,  while  another  man  sent  in  40  w^ithin  the  last  ten 
months.     During  this  iH-riod  SlU  seals  have  been  killed. 

745  And,  finally,  there  is  a  citation  on  the  same  page,  taken  from 

a  United  States  paper  of  February  of  1892. 

The  bay  (ishiug  in  Essex  County,  Massiichusetts,  has  been  so  seriously  injured  by 
the  alleged  depredations  of  seals  that  the  authorities  ottered  a  bounty  of  1  dollar 
each  for  killing  them.  During  1891  the  fishermen  killed  forty-fonr  on  the  coast,  and 
in  the  rivers  of  the  county. 

I  do  not  find  there  was  any  diflerence  made  between  males  and 
females;  (U^  that  the  laws  of  Xatnre,  so  strictly  insisted  ni)on  by  my 
tViend  J\Ir.  Carter,  were  regtirded  as  standing  in  the  w;iy  of  what  was  a 
necessary  attem])t  to  protect  a  very  valuable  industry.  1  leave  this 
subject  with  only  one  concluding  suggestion.  All  the  members  of  the 
Trii)unal  may  not  be  aware — many  of  them  I  know  are  aware — that 
along  the  coast  of  Washington  in  United  States  territory,  and  along 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  (and  I  think  growing  industries  of  the 
same  kind  are  springing  up  farther  north),  are  to  be  found  great  salmon 
lisheries,  and  great  canning  industries  carried  on  in  connection  with 
these  industries.  I  liave  myself  seen  them  on  the  Willamette  Kiver: 
they  are  on  the  Columbia  lliver:  they  are  on  the  Iradis  Eiver — they  are 
on  several  other  rivers  along  that  coast.  IS'ow  can  it  be  doubted — is  it 
l)()ssi\)le  even  to  suggest  it? — that  if  it  were  fonnd  that  those  seals 
were,  in  a  serious  degree,  interfering  with  these  canning  industries, 
either  upon  the  .British  Columbian  Coast  or  u|)on  the  Alaskan  Coast, 
that  it  would  not  be  ])erfe(;lly  within  the  right  of  those  who  ^vere  inter- 
ested, by  till  legitimate  means,  by  all  means  in  tlieir  power,  short  of 
means  which  would  do  injury  to  the  rights  of  some  one  else  or  cause 
unnecessary  or  mali(;ious  injury  to  anyone  else,  to  do  what  they  pleased 
to  exterminate  these  animals  which  were  pi  eying  upon  and  injuring 
what  they  regarded  as  an  important  and  valuable  industry? 
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Senator  Morgats^ — Do  you  rec^ollect  whether  Canada  ]Dassed  any 
Statutes  offering  a  reward  for  killing  seals,  or  whether  they  are  in  oper- 
ation? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — 1  will  en(]uire;  1  am  not  aware  of  any.  I 
rather  think  there  are  some  Eegulations  in  that  sense — (whether  they 
amount  to  Statutes  or  uot,  I  will  not  say) — relating  to  the  fisheries  on 
the  east  coast;  but  I  will  enquire  and  endeavour  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary answer, 

Kow  I  pass  from  that  topic,  in  the  consideration  of  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  get  the  mind  of  this  Tribunal  in  a  fitting  frame  to  con-  . 
sider  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits  and  just  proportion  what  this 
question  of  pelagic  sealing  really  is.  There  are  some  other  preliminnry 
matters  which  I  must  also  refer  to.  The  Case,  the  Counter  Case,  the 
Argument,  printed  and  oral,  of  the  learned  counsel  of  the  United  States 
have  been  full  of  denunciations  of  pelagic  sealing.  It  has  uot  only 
been  denounced  as  inhuman,  but  each  act  of  the  pelagic 
rifw  *"?? "pe^ia^ir  sealcr  has  been  denounced  as  a  crime  and  a  great  moral 
eeaiinir  taken  i>y  wroug — a  little  worsc  tluiu  nuirdcr,  and  almost  as  bad  as 
United  States.  piracy.  iS^ow  I  wisli  to  examine  this  for  a  moment  or  two, 
746  and  see  whether  there  is  not  ])ervading  this  style  of  argument  the 
same  kind  of  exaggeration  which  was  addressed  to  the  subject 
of  the  industry  itself. 

We  start  with  this  initial  fact,  that  the  pursuit  of  the  fur-seal  by 
means  of  pelagic  sealing  is  the  oldest  pursuit  of  the  fur-seal  historic- 
ally known.  We  start  with  that  ftict.  It  is  a  pursuit  which  goes  back 
(to  use  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter's  expression)  to  prehistoric  times.  It  is  a 
l^ursuit  followed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  along  the  coasts  in  ques- 
tion. But  there  is  also  something  more  to  be  said  for  it.  My  friend 
Mr.  Coudert  was  sym])athetic,  as  he  always  is,  in  his  denunciation  of 
the  evil  caused  by  the  destructive  ageiu-iesof  man  as  regards  seal  rook- 
eries in  other  parts  of  the  world.  How  stand  the  facts'?  *Is  pehigic 
sealing,  whatever  its  faults,  accountable  for  thatf  No.  In  every  one 
of  the  cases  whi<'h  have  been  referred  to,  the  cause  of  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  fur-seal  species  was  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  iipon  land. 
I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that  there  is  not  a  difference  between 
the  system  pursued  by  the  United  States  and  their  lessees  on  the 
Islands  and  that  puisued  in  the  indiscriminate  shuighter  on  the  other 
rookeries  in  ihe  worhl.  But  the  fact  renmins  that  it  has  been  slaughter 
upo7i  land,  and  in  no  case  slaughter  at  sea,  that  has  brought  about  the 
extermination  of  the  seal  species  in  any  of  its  accustomed  rookeries. 

Furtlier:  it  is  true  to  say  that  discrimination  cannot  be  pursued  in 
relation  to  pelagi<;  sealing — at  least  pradicallj/  cannot  be  pursued.  I 
presume  it  would  V)e  imssible  to  distinguish  aiull-grown  male  seal  from 
a  young  seal,  but  1  take  it  to  be  common  ground  between  us  that,  tak- 
ing the  sizes  of  seals  two  and  three  years  of  age,  it  would  not  be  prac- 
tically i)f)ssible  to  distinguish  between  a  female  and  a  male  in  the  water. 
That  is  an  advantage,  pro  favio,  in  favor  of  land  killing.  ])Utare  there 
no  disadvantiiges  in  hind  killing? 

I  have  beJMi  unable  to  repress  a  smile  when  reading  the  beautifully 
desciiptive.  but,  most  imaginative  aceoniits.  which  are  given  in  the  lit- 
eratur<'  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  merits  and  blessings  of  killing 
on  land.  In  one  i)assage  the  writer  has  gone  to  the  length  of  suggest- 
ing that  tlM'  s(;al  herd,  grateful  for  the  i>i-oteclion  of  the  Cnited  States, 
rei)osing  with  eonlidenee  in  the  humanity  of  man,  had  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Cnited  States— the  word ""  i>act"  I  think  was  used— 
that  they  would  otter  up  a  certain  jnoportion  of  their  skins  yearly  as  a 
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grateful  tribute,  in  i<'eo;;iiili()ii  ni'  the  ])rotecti<tM  tli;it  tliey  derive  fVom 
the  benelieeutrule  of  the;  Agents  and  J.essees  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Iroin  these  iinafiinative  ])ictiires  liijihly  creditable  to  tliehuiiiau 
syini)atliies,  and  to  the  iina<;inations  also  of  those  who  composed  them, 
1  would  like  to  turn  in  jjiosaie  fashion  to  the  actual  fac.'ts.  AVhat  are 
tlu'  actual  facts?  1  am  not  now  dealing'  at  all,  the  Tribunal  will  under- 
stand, with  any  considerations  which  go  to  build  up,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Unit('<l  States,  their  claim  to  ])ro])erty.  1  am  simj)ly  consider- 
ing whether  there  are  not  certain  matters  which  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  by  this  Tribunal  in  order  that  it  may  l)e  able  to  consider 

747  this  question  of  pelagic  sealing  without  having  its  reason  dis- 
torted by  passion  or  prejudice:  \\hetliei-  there  are  not  other  facts 

which  ought  to  be  presented  to  it,  in  onlcr  to  mitigate  the  tale  of  sup- 
jtoscd  horrors  attendant  U])on  the  piactice  of  jtelagic  sealing:  horrois 
from  whi(;h  as  they  contend  (but  contend  untruly  as  we  submit)  killing 
on  land  is  free.  Now  fortius  purjjose  1  may  refer  the  Tri- 
bunal at  once  to  chapter  14  of  the  Counter-Case  of  the  uK^r"gMne«nmi 
British  Government.  It  begins  on  page  2<!().  Its  subject  uiUinju' ou  the  is- 
is:  "Management  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  Kussia  and  ^^'^^' 
the  United  States".  On  page  261  there  is  a  general  statement,  which 
I  M'ill  not  trouble  to  read,  of  the  method  of  driving  which  is  there  prac- 
tised, as  the  most  injurious  feature  of  the  system  piactised  on  the  l*ri- 
bilof  Islands,  and  it  then  inoceeds  to  point  out — citing  authorities  upon 
the  subject — its  unnaturai  and  destructive  character. 

But  i  turu  from  those  general  arguments  and  general  statements  to 
l)age  2(!2,  where  citations,  very  a  2)ioi)os,  are  taken  from  the  reports  of 
Mr.  Elliott  beginning  as  far  back  as  1872,  that  is  to  say  five  years  after 
the  acquisition  of  Alaskan  territory  from  Russia.     He  says: 

A  drove  of  seals  on  liard  or  firm  grassy  groiiiul,  in  cool  and  moist  Aveather,  may  be 
driven  with  safety  at  the  rate  of  half-a-mile  an  hour;  they  can  be  urged  along  -with 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  many  lives,  however,  at  the  speed  of  1  mile  or  1  1/4  miles 
per  hour;  but  this  is  seldom  done. 

Further  on  he  speaks  of  the  disposition  of  the  old  seals  to  fight  rather 
than  endure  the  panting  torture  of  travel, 
and  on  the  next  page  he  writes : 

The  progression  of  the  whole  caraA-^an  is  a  succession  of  starts,  spasmodic  and  irreg- 
ular, made  every  few  minutes,  the  seals  pausing  to  catch  their  breath,  and  make, 
as  it  were,  a  plaintive  survey  and  mute  protest.  Every  now  and  thou  a  seal  will 
get  weak  in  tlie  luuibar  region,  tlieu  drag  its  posteriors  along  for  a  short  distance, 
iiiially  droji  breathless  and  exhausted,  quivering  and  panting,  not  to  revive  for 
hours — days,  perhajis — and  often  ne\er.  During  the  driest  driving  days,  when  the 
tem])erature  does  not  combine  with  wet  fog  to  keep  the  path  moiist  and  cool,  quite  a 
]arg(!  nuiuber  of  the  weakest  animals  in  the  droves  will  be  thus  laid  out  and  left  on 
the  track. 

Tliis  ])ro8tration  from  exertion  will  always  happen  no  matter  how  carefully  they 
are  driven ;  and  in  the  hjnger  drives,  .such  as  2  l/'J,  and  5  miles  irom  Zapadnie  on  the 
west,  or  Polaviua  ou  the  north,  to  the  village  of  St.  Paul,  as  mtich  as  3  or  4  ])er  cent. 
of  the  whole  drive  will  be  thus  dro])ped  on  the  road;  hence  I  feel  satisfied,  from  my 
observation,  and  close  attention  to  this  feature,  that  a  considerable  number  of  those 
that  are  thus  rejected  from  the  drove,  and  are  able  to  rally  and  return  to  the  water, 
die  Bubsi(]ueutly  from  internal  injuries  sustained  on  the  trip,  superinduced  by  this 
over-exertion. 

Then  a  citation  is  made  from  Lieutenant  Maynard  of  the  United  States 
service.  This  is  in  1874,  that  is  to  say  eight  years  after  the  acquisition 
of  the  islands : 

There  has  been  a  waste  in  taking  the  skins,  due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  the 
Comjiany's  Agent,  and  partly  to  accident  and  the  carelessness  of  the  natives.   In 

748  making  the  drive,  particularly  if  they  are  long  on,  and  the  sun  happens  to 
pierce  through  the  fog,  some  of  the  seals  become  exhausted  and  die  at  such  a 
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distance  from  tlie  salt-houses  that  their  skins  cannot  well  be  carried  to  them  by  hand, 
and  are,  therefore,  left  upon  the  bodies. 

And  the  ancient  Eussiau  cLronicler,  to  wlioni  my  friends  Mr.  Carter 
and  Mr.  Coudert  more  than  once  referred  Avith  ai)j)roval, — a  cleric  or 
bishop,  1  am  not  sure  which, — Veuiaminof,  writing  with  reference  to 
1842,  thus  shewing  that  this  is  not  a  new  idea,  says: 

Nearly  all  the  old  ineu  think  and  assert  that  the  seals  which  are  spared  every  year 
i.  e.  those  Avhich  have  not  been  killed  for  several  years  are  truly  of  little  use  for 
breeding,  lying  aboiit  as  if  they  were  outcasts  or  disenfranchised. 

And  (3aptain  Scammou,  also  of  the  United  States  service,  says: 

The  loud  moanings  of  the  animals  "when  the  work  of  slaughtering  is  going  on  beg- 
gars description;  in  fact,  they  manifest  vividly  to  any  observing  eye  a  tenderness  of 
feeling  not  to  be  mistaken.  Even  the  simple  hearted  Aleutians  say  that  "the  seal 
sheds  tears". 

Those,  you  will  see,  are  early  strictures  upon  this  method  of  driving. 
I  now  proceed  to  shew  that  they  are  methods  wliich  are  continued,  and 
that  they  are  marked  by  as  great  cruelty  and  aggravation  as  formerly. 

Mr.  Phelps. — As  to  one  of  these  extracts,  it  is  right  to  say  we  claim 
that  is  a  false  translation. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Which"? 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  translation  to  which  you  alluded,  of  the  Eussian 
author. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Which  is  the  one? 

Mr.  Phelps. — Veniaminof. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — We  will  get  the  original;  we  have  never 
heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Phklps. — It  is  in  the  Connter-Case.  We  have  exposed  it  in  the 
Counter-Case. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  recollect  that.  At  present  what 
I  am  concerned  with  is  this:  that  this  extract,  I  wish  the  Tribunal  to 
understand,  from  Veniaminof  is  taken,  and  taken  correctly,  from  the 
Census  Eeport,  which  is  an  oflicial  docnnient  furnished  to  the  United 
States.  I  understand  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  to  intimate  that  in  the  way 
it  a])peared  in  that  ofticial  document,  it  is  erroneously  translated. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  copied  from  ElHott's  translation  into  the  Eeport. 
The  translation  was  made  by  h^lliott. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— L  was  stating  it  correctly,  I  think.  There- 
fore what  I  understand  is  this:  AVhen  we  rely  upon  an  Oflicial  document 
of  the  U)iited  States,  my  friend  retorts  u])on  us  and  says:  "Put  the 
official  of  the  United  States  has  inis-translaledsome  document  which  is 
referred  to  in  that  Eeport."  Ee  it  so.  If  it  is  so  ascertained  to  be,  let 
it  be  made  ai)])arent. 

Put  now  I  go  on  to  the  next  i)age,  204,  and  there  we  have  his 
749       later  experience.     Jle  says  in   181)0 — this  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Eei>ort  furnished  to  us  by  the  United  States: 

I  can  see  now,  in  tlm  light  of  the  r(!cord  of  <h(^  work  of  sixteen  coiiHecutive  years 
of  sealing,  very  <lrarly  one  or  two  i)oints  wliich  wer<'  wiiolly  invisible  lo  my  siglit 
in  1872-74.  I  can  now  see  what  that  elfect  of  driving  overland  is  upon  the  ])hysical 
well-lieing  of  a  normal  fur-seal,  and,  upon  that  sight,  feel  warranted  in  taking  the 
following  ground. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  alli>\\  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Eichard 
Webster,  to  read  this  jiage  for  me  in  order  to  give  jne  a  moment's 
pause? 

The  President. — Certaiidy. 
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Sir  liTCiiAiiD  Wehster. 

The  least  refloction  will  declare  to  an  olj.sorvcr  that,  while  a  fur-seal  moves  easier 
on  luixl  anil  freer  than  any  or  all  otiier  seals,  yi.'t,  at  the  .same  tiiMc,  it  is  an  nnnsual 
and  laborious  effort,  even  when  it  is  voluntary ;  tlierefore,  winn  tlioiisands  of  yoniij; 
niahi  seals  are  suddcnily  aroni;ed  to  tlieir  ntniost  power  of  land  loconiotiou  over 
roiijfh,  sharp  rocks,  rollinix  (dinker  stones,  deej)  loose  stind,  mossy  tussocks,  and 
other  equally  severe  inii>ediiiienta,  they  in  their  fright  exert  themselves  most  vio- 
lently, crowd  in  confused  sweltering  heai)s  one  npoii  the  other,  so  that  many  are 
often  Hmothere<l  to  death;  and,  in  this  manner  of  most  extraordinary  effort  to  he 
nrged  along  over  stretelies  of  unhroken  miles,  they  are  obliged  to  use  muscles  and 
nerves  that  nature  Jiever  intended  them  to  nso,  and  which  are  not  fitted  for  the 
action. 

This  prolonged,  sudden  and  unusual  effort,  nnnatnral  and  violent  strain,  must 
leave  a  lasting  mark  ui)on  the  physical  condition  of  every  seal  thus  driven,  and 
then  suffered  to  escape  from  the  clubbed  pods  on  the  killing-grounds;  they  ai-e 
alternately  heated  to  the  i)oiut  of  suffocation,  gasping,  panting,  allowed  to  cool 
down  at  intervals,  then  abrujitly  started  np  on  the  road  for  a  fresh  renewal  of  tins 
heating  as  they  lunge,  shanilile  and  creep  along.  When  they  arrive  on  the  killing- 
grounds,  after  four  or  five  hours  of  this  distressing  effort  on  their  ]>art,  they  are 
then  su<ldcnly  cooled  off  for  the  last  time  i)rior  to  the  final  ordeal  of  clubbing;  then 
■when  driven  up  into  the  last  surround  or  ''pod",  if  the  seals  are  spared  from 
cause  of  being  nnfit  to  take,  too  big  or  too  little,  bitten,  etc.,  they  are  i>ermitted  to 
fro  off  from  the  killing-ground  biuk  to  tin;  sea,  outwardly  nnhnrt.  most  of  them; 
but  I  am  now  satisfied  that  they  sustain  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  internal  injuries 
of  greater  or  less  degree,  that  remain  to  work  ])hysical  disability  or  death  thereafter 
to  nearly  every  seal  thus  released,  and  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  ccuirage 
necessai'y  for  a  station  on  the  rookery,  even  if  it  can  possibly  run  the  gauntlet  of 
driving  thronghont  every  sealing  .season  for  five  or  six  consecutive  year.s,  driven 
over  and  over  again  as  it  is  during  eacdi  one  of  these  sealing  seasons. 

Therefore,  it  iiow  appears  plain  to  me  that  those  yonng  nurle  fur-seals  which  may 
ha])iien  to  survive  this  terrible  strain  of  seven  years  of  driving  overland  are  rendered 
by  this  act  of  driving  wholly  worthless  for  breeding  pur])Oses — they  never  go  to  the 
breeding  grounds  and  take  np  stations  there,  being  utterly  demoralized  in  spirit 
and  in  body. 

With  this  knowledge,  then,  the  full  effect  of  "driving"  becomes  apparent,  and 
that  result  of  slowly  i)nt  surely  robbing  the  rookeries  of  a  full  and  sustained  supply 
of  fresh  young  male  blood,  demanded  by  Nature  imperatively,  for  their  sui)port  up 
to  the  standard  of  full  expausicm  (such  as  I  recorded  in  1872-74), — that  result  began, 
it  now  seems  clear,  to  set  in  from  the  beginning,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the  present 
system. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Now  at  a  later  stage  and  in  a  diiferent  con- 
nection I  shall  have  to  diaw  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  again  to  the 
statement  at  the  bottom  of  ])age  264  of  the  British  Counter- 
750  Case  as  to  tlie  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  courage 
necessary  to  the  male  seal  for  a  station  on  the  rookeries,  as  one 
cause  Avhicli  has  contributed  largely  (with  others  I  admit)  to  the 
deliciency  in  numbers. 

Then  on  the  same  page  is  the  Treasury  Agent's  (Mr.  Goif)  Report  for 
1890.  This  has  nothing  to  do,  you  will  understand,  with  the  Report  of 
Mr.  lOlliott.     This  is  the  independent  Report  of  the  Treasury  Agent. 

Sir  Richard  VVeuster. 

Now,  in  opening  the  season  it  is  customary  to  secure  all  the  two-year  olds  and 
upwards  possible  l)efore  the  yearlings  begin  to  fill  np  the  hanling  grounds  and  mix 
with  the  killable  seals.  15y  so  doing  it  is  nuiidi  easier  to  do  the  work,  and  the  year- 
lings are  not  tortured  by  Ixdng  driven  and  redriven  to  the  killing  grounds. 

Heretofore  it  was  sehlom  that  more  than  1.^  per  cent  of  aU  the  seals  <lriven  in  the 
latter  part  of  .June  and  the  first  few  days  of  July  were  too  small  to  be  killed  but 
this  season  the  case  was  rincrsed  and  in  many  instances  SO  to  S.'i  per  cent  were 
turned  away.  The  aceoiu])anying  percentage  exaui])les  Avill  she\v  the  dis])()sitiou  of 
this  year's  drive.  The  first  killing  of  fur-seals  by  the  lessees  was  on  the  6th  of  .luTie 
and  the  scarcity  of  killable  seals  was  apparent  to  all.  i  he  season  closed  on  the  20th 
of  July,  and  the  drives  in  July  shew  a  decided  increase  in  the  percentages  of  small 
seals  turned  away  and  a  decrea.se  in  the  killal)les  over  the  drives  of  June,  demon- 
strating conclusively  that  there  were  but  few  killable  seals  arriving,  and  that  the 
larger  ])art  of  tho.se  returning  to  the  islands  were  the  pnjJS  of  last  year.  The  aver- 
age daily  killing  for  the  season  was  400,  or  a  daily  average  of  522  including  only  the 
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days  Avorked  . . .  We  opened  the  season  by  a  drive  from  the  Reef  rookery  and  turned 
away  83  1/2  per  cent,  Mheu  we  should  have  turned  away  about  15  per  cent  of  the  seals 
driven,  aud  we  closed  the  season  by  turniuii'  away  86  per  cent.,  a  fact  wliich  proves 
to  every  impartial  mind  that  we  were  reilrivinjj  the  yearlings,  and  considering  the 
number  of  skins  obtained  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  the  number  allowed  by 
the  lease,  that  we  were  merely  torturing  the  young  geals,  injuring  the  future  life 
aud  vitality  of  the  breeding  rookeries  to  the  detriment  of  the  lessees,  natives,  and 
the  Government. 

Sir  Charles  Eu^ell. — Then  Mr.  Lavender,  who  was  also  an  Assist- 
ant Treasury  Agent  of  tlie  United  States,  says  in  condemnation  of 
these  drives: 

All  the  male  seals  driven  should  be  killed,  as  it  is  my  oi)inion  that  not  over  one 
half  ever  go  back  npon  the  rookeries  again. 

Then  we  come  to  an  important  paper  read  before  the  Biological 
Society  of  Washington  by  Mr,  William  Palmer  of  the  United  States 
National  Museum,  in  which  he,  writing  in  1891,  treats  the  subject  on 
the  same  lines,  and  I  will  ask  my  learned  friend  to  read  that  for  me. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  as  indeed  this  extract  shows,  that  he  has  enlarged, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  this  paper,  upon  the  evils  which  he  conceives  to 
be  attendant  upow  pelagic  sealing,  and  then  he  ])roceeds  to  point  out 
that  pelagic  sealing  is  not  the  only  cause  which  has  worked  to  the 
detriment  of  the  seal. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — This  is  taken  from  pages  187  and  188  of 
the  British  Commissioners'  Report;  but  it  will  be  fonnd  in  part  in  the 
Counter-Case  on  page  2G6. 

But  pelagic  seal  fishing  is  not  the  only  cause  of  the  decrease  of  seal-life  on  the 
Pribilofs. 

Probably  an  equal  cause  is  the  unnatural  method  of  driving  seals  that  has  been 
followed  on  the  islands  since  the  first  seal  was  cajjturcd. 
751  The  mere  killing  of  seals  as  conducted  on  the  islands  is  as  near  perfection  as 

it  is  ))ossil)le  to  get  it. 

They  are  quickly  dispatched,  and  without  j)ain.  One  soon  recognizes,  aa  in  the 
killing  of  sheep,  that  in  the  quickness  and  neatness  of  the  method  lies  its  success,  all 
things  considered. 

But  the  driving  is  a  totally  different  matter.  I  doubt  if  any  one  can  look  ui)on  the 
painful  exertions  of  this  deuscf  crowding  mass,  and  not  think  that  somewhere  and 
somehow  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  It  is  couductcsd  now  as  it  always 
has  been;  no  thought  or  attention  is  given  to  it,  and,  with  but  one  exception,  no 
other  method  has  lieen  suggested,  or  even  thought  necessary. 

Tlie  fur-seal  is  utterly  unfitted  by  nature  for  an  extended  and  ra])id  safe  .iourney 
on  land.  It  will  progress  rapidly  for  a  short  distance,  but  soon  stops  from  sheer 
exhaustion.  Its  Hipi)ers  are  used  as  feet,  the  belly  is  raised  clear  Jrom  tiie  ground, 
and  the  motion  is  a  jerky  but  comparatively  rapid  lope.  When  exhausted,  the  ani- 
mal Hops  over  on  its  side  as  soon  as  it  stops  moving,  being  unable  to  stand  up. 

'J'he  character  of  the  ground  over  which  the  seals  are  driven  is  in  many  iilaces 
utterly  unfit  for  the  (uirpose;  up  aud  down  the  sfe(;p  sl<)])es  of  sand  dunes,  over  cin- 
der hills  studded  with  sliar))  rocivs,  some  jilaces  being  so  bad  that  tlu'.y  are  avoided 
by  the  jteople  themselves;  hut  the  seals  iiave  been  driven  over  the  same  ground  for 
many  years,  and  on  sonu'  of  the  hills  deej)  paths  have  been  worn  hy  the  i)assing  of 
tens  of  thoiisands  of  seals.  No  atteiiii)ts  have  been  nuubi  to  remove  tlio  rocks  or  to 
lessen  the  difOinlties  of  tiie  passage  and  the  seals  :ire  still  driven  pell  mcll  over  huge 
rocks  and  flown  steeji  iiu'liues,  where  many  are  crushed  au<l  injured  by  thc^  iiiirrying 
mass  of  those  Iti-hind.  When  the  drive  rcaciics  the  killing  gioiind  it  is  rounded  u]) 
and  left  in  chai'ge  of  a  man  or  boy  to  await  the  killing,  which  hcgjiis  at  7  a.  m.  A 
l)od  of  ]>i  rhai>s  (iO  seals  are  then  cut  out  of  the  drive  and  driven  to  the  killers,  who 
with  long  wooden  cluhs  stun  those  seals  that  are  of  proper  si/e  and  <'-ondition  by  a 
blow  or  two  on  tojt  of  head. 

1  he  seiils  that  aie  not  killed  are  then  driven  away  by  tin  ])ans  and  a  great  noise, 
and  while  in  an  excited  and  over-heated  condition  rush  as  fast  as  it  is  ])ossiblo  for  a 
seal  to  go  into  the  icy  cold  waters  of  I'ehring  Sea. 

It  will  thus  lie  seen  that  these  seals  are,  sulijected  on  an  a\'erage  from  2  o'clock 
iu  the  morning  until  10  to  a  long  drive  over  very  rough  ground,  then  to  a  dense 
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hevdiiifr,  whi-re  th<\v  uva  to;;ii!:iia,li\  in  niotioii  :iii<l  crowding  cicli  othci-,  thonce  to  an 
intense  excitenu'.iit  on  tlio  killinf;  jiioMml,  and  finally  in  a  <'on(lili(in  a  littlo  better 
than  niadiifss  iii.sl)in<;-  into  icy  cold  wati-r. 

Uncivilized  and  ]>artly  civilized  man  has  no  ]>ity  i'or  duuil)  Itiiites,  and  as  those 
drives  are  conducted  entirely  hy  the  natives,  who  |net'er  indol<-nc<*  in  the  vilhi^^c  to 
the  discomlorls  of  a  drive  in  the  f'o<^  and  rain,  it  rulluws  that  the  seals  are  often 
driven  much  faster  than  they  should  be,  anil  absolutely  without  thou;;ht  or  care. 
But  this  is  not  all.  The  seals  that  are  spared  soon  haul  out  again  near  a  rookery, 
and  i)erha|)s  tlic  very  next  day  are  oldiyed  to  repeat  th(!  ])roceHS,  and  a;:;ain  through- 
out the  season,  unless  in  tln^  nu-antiuH!  they  Jiave  (•.rawle<l  out  on  a  beach  to  die,  or 
Lave  sunk  exhausted  to  the  bottom.  The  deaths  of  these  seals  are  directly  caused 
ae  I  shall  ex))lain  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  it  is  meutioued  uow  for  the  first  time. 

Mr.  raliiKM-  tlien  slatos  tliat  he  believes  deatli  to  result  cliiefly  from 
the  coiismni)ti(»ii  of  the  iiatiiial  store  of  fat  Avliile  the  auiitial  is  too 
exhausted  to  go  in  sear(^h  of  food.     He  coiitiimes: 

I  remember  looking  with  curiosity  for  the  cause  of  death  in  the  tirst  seal  I  found 
stranded  on  the  beaih.     Externally  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  it,  but  the  iirst 

stroke  of  the  knife  revealed  instantly  what  I  am  confident  has  been  the  cause 
752      of  death  of  countless  thousands  of  fur-seals.     It  had  been  ehilltid  to  death; 

not  a  trace  remained  of  the  fat  that  had  once  cloth.ed  its  body  and  protected 
the  vital  organs  within.  .  .  I  oi)cne(l  many  after  this,  and  always  discovered  the  same, 
but  sometimes  an  additional  cause,  a  fractuveil  skull  ])eilia])s.  I  have  even  noted 
those  left  Ixdiind  in  a  drive,  and  watched  thcMU  daily,  with  the  same  result  in  many 
cases.  At  iirst  they  would  revel  in  the  ponds  or  waiuler  among  the  sand  dunes,  but 
in  a  few  days  their  motions  became  distinctly  slower,  the  curvatuie  of  the  spine 
became  lessened;  eventually  the  poor  brutes  would  drag  their  hind  llippers  as  they 
moved,  and  in  a  few  days  were  become  food  for  the  ioxes.  In  every  case  the  fat  had 
disappeared. 

During  the  eight  years  minority  of  the  few  male  seals  that  have  escaped  their 
enemies  it  is  safe,  I  tliink  to  assume  that  at  least  lour  summers  were  spent  in  getting 
an  experieiu'e  of  the  drives.  Does  any  one  think  that  they  were  then  capable  of 
filling  their  proper  functions  on  the  rookeries? 

The  natives  have  been  proA'ided  with  whistles,  and  w-hen  a  boat  finds  itself  near  a 
rookery  (and  a  pretence  for  its  presence-is  easily  found)  good  use  is  made  of  them, 
with  a  couseiiuent  confusion  among  the  seals  and  a  ]irol)able  increase  in  the  next 
morning's  drive. 

Sir  CiiARLES  EussELL. — Xow  filial]}^,  after  speaking  of  the  method 
pursued  on  the  Commander  Islands,  he  contrasts  the  state  of  affairs  as 
obstrved  by  him  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  these  words: 

On  the  American  side,  on  the  contrary,  the  .seals  are  driven  as  fast  as  possible,  the 
only  ones  being  weeded  out  being  those  too  weak  to  go  further,  while  of  those 
rounded  up  on  the  killing-ground  by  far  the  greater  number  are  allowed  to  esca])e. 
Out  of  a  drive  of  1,103  counted  by  me  only  120  were  killed;  the  rest  were  released. 

Now,  upon  that,  the  comment  made  by  the  British  Commissioners  is 
not,  I  submit,  an  unfair  one,  they  say : 

If  it  were  possible  to  drive  only  those  seals  which  it  is  intended  to  kill,  little 
exception  could  be  taken  to  the  method  of  driving  in  the  absence  of  any  better 
method,  but  the  mingling  of  seals  of  varied  ages  upon  the  hauling-grounds  from 
which  the  drives  are  talceii.  even  under  the  original  ami  mori;  favorable  (Muiditions 
of  former  years,  renders  it  necessary  to  drive  to  the  killing  jjlace  many  seals  either 
too  young  or  too  old  to  be  killed. 

And  tlien  firially,  at  the  top  of  page  200  of  the  Counter-Case: 

Thus,  it  has  occurred  that,  in  late  years,  considerable  and  increasing  numbers  of 
breeding  females  have  been  driven  to  the  killing-grounds  with  the  killables,  though 
when  recognized  there  in  the  process  of  selecting  for  killing,  they  have  been  relea.sed. 

Now  1  will  only  make  this  comment  on  that  evidence  to  which  1  have 
referred:  docs  it  not  seem  to  each  JMembcr  of  the  Tribunal  that  the 
laudation  bestowed  ui)on  the  system  on  the  Islands  has  been  a  little  too 
unqualified:  that  it  is  difficult  to  say  that  their  methods  are  not  marked 
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by  iuliumaiiity  and  cruelty,  and  that  it  is  diflficnlt  also  to  say  tliat  they 
are  not  followed  bj'  waste,  when  you  have  got  the  statements  by  inde- 
pendent persons,  representatives  of  and  connected  with  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  pointing  to  the  loss  by  thousands  of  seals 

753  which,  subjected  to  this  unusual  pressure  of  locomotion  on  land, 
for  wliich  nature  never  intended  them,  are  then  separated  from 

tlie  herd,  and  many  of  them  die?  Tliey  die  immediately  from  the 
injuries  they  receive,  and  many  become  utterly  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  breeding,  their  courage  and  virility  being  unduly  affected. 

One  point  remains.  It  is  still  to  be  said  for  tluMr  methods  on  the 
Islands  that  they  make  the  attempt  to  discriminate  and  do  discriminate 
between  the  sexes;  but,  even  as  regards  that,  the  facts  show,  as  I  shall 
proceed  to  demonstrate  at  this  moment,  that  they  have  of  late  years 
on  the  Islands  themselves  been  committing  that  grievous  moral  crime 
of  killing  females. 

iSTow,  how  is  that  established?  It  is  established  by  the  evidence 
referred  to  yesterday  and  also  at  a  previous  sitting  by  my  friend  Mr. 
Coudert:  but  he  only  read  (I  am  not  making  it  a  matter  of  complaint) 
quite  naturally  the  passages  in  that  evidence  which  were  ad  rem  to  the 
particular  points  that  lie  was  discussing.  But  I  have  to  call  your 
attention  now  to  some  of  the  other  evidence,  and  I  refer  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  second  Volume  of  the  A])pendix  to  the  Counter-Case  of  the 
British  Government.  I  will  begin  at  page  245.  This  is  the  evidence 
which  my  learned  friends  have  been  praying  in  aid,  quite  justifiably, 
upon  another  part  of  the  case, — endeavouring  to  make  out  a  distinction 
between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Eussian  herds,  as  they  have  been  called. 
I  am  not  dealing-  with  that  point,  as,  of  course  the  Tribunal  under- 
stands, I  am  on  the  point  that,  according  to  the  existing  methods,  there 
is  inhumanity,  there  is  waste,  and  there  is  not  absolute  discrimination 
as  to  sexes  on  the  Islands. 

I  refer,  first,  to  the  gentleman  who  has  received,  I  have  no  doubt 
quite  justifiably,  a  high  laudation  from  Mr.  Coudert, — I  mean,  Mr. 
Stamp;  and,  if  you  read  paragrapli  5  of  his  affidavit,  you  will  see  that 
he  says: 

A  iioiiceal)le  feature  about  tbe  cousignments  from  tlie  Pribilof  Islands  has  been 
that,  while  formerly  tbe  consignnients  were  entirely  eoiuposed  of  male  skins,  of  late 
years,  from  1883  u]i  to  1890,  female  skins  have  ajjpeared  among  them  eatli  year  in 
increasing  numbers. 

Then,  on  i)age  249, — T  am  only  selecting  those  who  are  the  most  con- 
sideiable  Avitnesses  referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Coudert, — in 
the  declaration  of  Mr.  Bevington,  paragraph  3,  he  says: 

As  regards  the  Alaska  Catch,  I  have  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  noticed 
amongst  them  a  small  quantity, — say  from  10  to  15  per  cent. — of  female  skins. 

And  Mr.  AJlhusen,  on  the  same  page,  paragraph  3,  says: 

Tliere  is  another  feature  in  relation  to  the  Alaska  skins,  namely,  that  they,  for  the 
most  part,  are  cnfindy  cKmiiosed  oC  male  skins.  Of  late  years,  that  is  to  say,  from 
the  year  IHH'A  or  IHSJ,  1  have  noticed  amongst  this  consignment  a  certain  i)ercentage 
of  i'emale  skins,  whiidi  jiercentage  lias  increased  in  ]nU'i  yt^ars. 

The  same  thing  is  to  be  found  in   ])aragraph  9,   i)agc  250,  of   the 

declaration  of  Mr.  Henry  Poland:  and  llicic  ares('V<'ral  more  in  1  lie  same 

sense,  but  I  will    not  tioiibic  flic,  Tiil)uiial  by  referring  to   them. 

754  1  say,  therefore,  that  it  stands  thus:   I  do  not  at  all  concede  (I 
am   sure  tlie  Arl)itiatois  will   nndeistand   this)  that  these  con- 

Kiderations — and  i  will  give  the  reasons  when  the  ))ro|)ei-  time  comes — 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  (piestion  of  allirming  the  right  of  i)rop- 
erty,  or  the  right  of  protection,  which  of  course  can  be  only  incidental 
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to  tluit  property.  If  tliere  is  no  property,  tliere  is  iiu  protection, 
becnuse  there  is  notliinj;-  to  i>rotect;  but  I  dwell  upon  tins,  because,  I 
think  it  iini)ortiint  to  (lo  so  in  order  that  the  (Jourt  may  see  that  the 
claim  whu-h  the  Uniti'd  States  Counsel  have  bceii  instructed  to  make, 
or  thouji'ht  tit  to  make,  that  the  system  pursued  on  tin;  Islands  is  wholly 
Iree  from  objection  on  tlu'  <;round  of  wastcor  on  the  ground  of  cruelty-, 
is  a  claim  which,  when  the  facts  are  examined,  is  seen  not  to  be  well- 
founded.  There  is  certainly  this  to  be  said — and  my  learned  friend, 
j\Ir.  Coudert,  nuub;  it  a  subject  of  humourous  observation,  but  it  seems 
to  me  a  Just  enough  observation, — that  the  ]»ursuit  of  the  seal  at  sea 
does  give  the  aninuil  a  cluince  of  escape.  The  clubbing  him  on  the 
head  nuikes  the  islands  a  mere  slaughterhouse  for  the  seal  ami  gives 
him  no  chance  at  all.  And  after  all  there  is  this  to  be  said  lor  i)elagic 
sealing,  that  at  sea  the  seal  is  in  his  natural,  or  what  I  claim  to  be  liis 
natural  element;  and  he  has  been  furnished  by  nature  with  means  of 
resistance  to  the  attemi)ts  of  man,  Avith  means  of  evading  the  i)ursuit 
of  man,  which  give  him  a  better  chance  of  life  and  of  escai)e. 

Now  my  learned  friends,  as  the  Tribunal  caniu)t  fail  to  have  noticed, 
haveado[)ted  a  lofty  tone  in  this  discussion.  1  thinkyou,  .Mr.  President, 
said  that  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  elofjuent  address,  spoke  for  nmnkind.  He 
did.  How  he  sjjoke  for  mankind  I  shall  make  api)arent  in  a  moment  or 
two.  But  my  learned  friend,  in  effect,  said  this  :  "  We  the  United 
States  are  nctt  making  this  claim  from  any  sellish  motives.  We  are 
here  as  the  friends  of  humanity.  We  acknowledge  that  this  is  not  our 
l)roi)erty  absolutely.  We  are  trustees  for  the  world  at  large.  We  are 
trustees:  mankind  the  cesinis  que  trustent.  We  only  ask  to  be  per- 
mitted in  the  interests  of  mankind,  for  the  benefit  of  nuinkind,  to  ])er- 
form  our  ofitice  as  trustees,  as  friends  of  humanity,  as  philanthropists, 
as  champions  of  the  interests  of  the  world''. 

Well,  I  am  very  far  from  doubting  the  sincerity  of  my  learned  friends; 
but  I  must  be  permitted  to  point  out  that,  while  accei)ting  these  profes- 
sions as  sincere,  their  demands  seem  to  me  to  be  exactly  the  demamls 
which  would  be  nuide  by  a  sellish  Power  nuiking  an  effort  to  secure  the 
seals  for  themselves;  for  what  do  they  say?  "  We  are  the  owners  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  in  Pehring  Sea.  They  are  pleased  pathetically  to 
describe  those  Islands  as  the  last  home  of  the  fur-seal".  They  say: 
"Give  to  us,  the  tenants  and  owners  of  these  Islands,  the  power  to 
exchide  everybody  but  ourselves  from  the  great  expanse  of  ocean  in 
which  those  Islands  are  situate.  Put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing  in  the 
Jiehriug  Sea,  and  not  in  Eehring  Sea  only,  but  Justify  us  in  stretching- 
out  the  arm  of  legal  authority  over  a  still  wider  expanse  of  ocean. 
Authorize  us  by  your  award  to  search,  and  if  necessary  to  seize 
755  and  confiscate,  vessels  that  are  engaged  in  this  inhuman,  this 
immoral  traffic,  or  vessels  that  we  suspect  are  engaged  in  this 
pursuit;  and  having  given  us  that  authority  we  will  recognize  our  duty 
as  trustees  to  mankind  by  giving  to  mankind  the  benefit  of  the  fur- 
seal  at  the  market  price":  the  market  price  beingenhanced  by  two  con- 
siderations: the  considerations,  first,  the  duty  which  the  I'nited  States 
imposes  u])0u  every  fur-seal  skin  taken  on  the  Islands;  and  enhanced, 
next,  by  the  fact  of  the  monopoly  which  this  demand  implies  and 
secures. 

1  will  only  take  leave  to  say  that  that  does  seem  to  be  a  very  extriiva- 
gant  view  of  the  obligations  of  a  trustee  for  the  beiu'fit  of  mankind,  and 
that  1  do  not  see  in  what  way  this  ])r(>fession  of  tlie  <luiy  and  obliga- 
tion of  the  trustee  (lifters  from  the  assertion  of  the  most  exclusive  and 
absolute  right  which  the  most  selfish  nation  might  assert  iu  any  sub- 
ject of  exclusive  property. 
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I  wish  to  make  this  position  as  to  the  eoiitlitioiis  on  which  they  offer 
this  commodity  to  mankind  pretty  plain.  If  tliey  disapprove — and  I 
beheve  they  do  disapprove — of  pehi^ic  sealing,  I  am  going  to  give  them 
the  beuetit  of  a  snggestiou  Avhich  will  put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing. 
What  is  it  that  has  made  pelagic  sealing  worth  the  ellorts  and  enter- 
prise of  the  men  who  have  now  made  it  a  considerable  commerce?  It 
has  been  the  fictitious,  enhanced  value  that  has  been  put  upon  seal- 
skins by  reason  of  the  exat;tion  which  the  United  States  make  in  resj)ect 
of  every  skin  brought  in  to  their  dominions — an  exaction  from  which 
the  territories  outside  their  dominions  are  free.  What  is  that?  For 
this  is  a  matter  that  I  think  is  not  yet  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
Tribunal. 

From  1870  to  1880  the  United  States  were  paid  a  yearly  rental  of 
$55,000  for  the  tenure  of  these  islands.  In  addition  to  that  tliey  imposed 
a  tax  of  $2.02.5  per  skin,  which  ou  a  hundred  thousand  sliins  would 
amount,  spreading  the  rental  over  the  entire  number,  and  ad<ling,  of 
course,  the  exaction  per  skin,  to  83.15  per  skin,  or  thirteen  shillings  in 
English  money.  From  18510  the  rent  was  800,000  yearly  rental  for  a 
lease  from  1890  fortwenty  years,  wh.ichw^ould  expire,  cherefore,  in  1910. 

The  tax  was  raised  to  $9.02.5  per  skin,  and  the  limit  was  60,000  skins 
per  year;  and  in  the  same  way,  talcing  the  yearly  rental  of  800,000,  and 
adding  a  proportionate  part  to  the  89.02.5  per  skin,  we  find  that  the 
exaction  in  respect  of  each  skin  is  $10.02,  or  over  42  shillings,  English 
currency.  There  is  the  secret  of  pelagic  sealing.  Those  who  think 
they  have  the  right  to  i)ursue  it.  United  States  citizens  be  it  noted 
amongst  the  rest,  Canadian  settlers  amongst  the  rest,  subjects  of  the 
Queen  inhabiting  these  parts,  are  tempted  to  engage  in  it;  and  it  is 
that  very  exaction  which  sui)plies  the  motive  and  gives  the  reason  for 
pelagi(;  sealing.  I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  questioning  the  right  of 
the  United  States  in  its  wisdom  and  judgment  to  impose  any  tax  it 
pleases,  under  any  conditions  it  pleases,  upon  those  who  are  subject  to 
its  rule.  That  is  not  the  object  of  my  argument.  My  argn- 
750  ment  is  to  show  that  it  is  this  very  exa<'tion  which  gives  to  those 
who  are  outside  the  dominion  of  United  States  law  the  freedom 
from  that  exaction  which  supplies  the  motive  without  which  pelagic 
sealing  would  not  be  an  existing  thing  to-day.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  friends.  If  those  wlio  instructed  tlieni,  if  those  who  actuate 
the  i)olicy  of  the  United  States,  desire  sincerely,  as  trustees  with  no 
sellish  ])urpose,  as  trustees  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  to  send  these 
blessings  abroad,  to  send  them  abroad  on  reasonable  terms,  and  above 
all,  while  they  are  doing  that,  to  put  an  end  to  pelagic  sealing,  the 
remedy  is  to  be  found  in  the  direction  which  this  suggestion  of  mine 
indicates. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  do  you  Ic now  whether  the  price  at 
which  the  United  States  have  taxed  these  skins  has  liad  the  ettect  of 
raising  the  ])ri(!c  of  the  Kussian  and  .Iai)anese  catches'? 

Sir  CiiAKLKS  K(  ssKLL. — I  am  not  able,  sir,  olf  hand,  to  say;  but  I 
should  say  certainly  it  would  have  that  effect  too. 

Senator  Morgan. —  I  have  not  seen  any  e\idciu*e  of  that  fact  in  this 
case. 

Sir  CnARLES  UUSSELL. — 1  think  some  of  it  will  be  forthcoming  a 
little  lat(jr. 

I  am  really  tempted  to  exclaim — 1  nu^an  no  oflencj^  to  my  learned 
lrien<ls — when  the  argument  is  ])nt  Ibrwavd  in  this  si>ecions  way,  J  am 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  Dr.  .Johnson,  onr  great  lexicographer,  "  bet  ns 
rid  our  minds  of  cant".     Let  us  apj) roach  this  question  fairly,  look  it 
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Btraiglit  ill  tlic  face,  let  us  hear  as  little  as  possible  in  tlie  future  iu  this 
arjiiuiH'iit  about  these  high  pliihintlnopic  iiiiiis,  tliis  IxMM'lit  to  iiiaukiiHl, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

]\Ir.  .Justice  Harlan, — Will  you  explain  how  the  exaction  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  you  have  lefened,  increases  the  price  in  the 
Loudon  market  of  sealskins  taken  in  the  North  Pacific  by  ])ela^ic 
sealers  who  do  not  have  to  pay  this  exaction  f 

Sir  (JiiARLKS  UussELL. — Of  course  it  is  that  very  consideration 
■which  gives  to  the  pelagic  sealer  in  the  Xoith  Pacific  his  margin  of 
profit. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — lean  understand  how  those  who  take  them 
outhe  islands  and  have  to  pay  those  exactions  must  ask.  a  certain  i)rice 
in  Loudon  iu  order  that  they  may  get  suflicient  profits;  but  if  the 
l)elagi<!  sealers  are  not  subject  to  those  exactions,  can  they  not  under- 
sell those  who  carry  skins  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  the  Loudon 
market"? 

Sir  (JiiAKLES  Kussell. — ]\Iy  answer  is  very  brief.  The  price  of  the 
article  iu  the  ultimate  nuirket  to  which  it  finds  its  way,  although  it  may 
be  in  some  stages  influenced  by  the  cost  of  itroduction,  is  ultimately  and 
mainly  influenced  only  by  the  question  of  supply  and  demand;  and 
therefore  the  itelagic  sealer,  although  of  course  he  could  afford  to  sell 
the  skin  at  a  lower  price,  will  not  sell  it  at  a  lower  price  than  that 
which  the  market  commands.  The  difference  between  the  position  of 
the  pehigic  sealer  who  is  (mtside  tlie  area  of  United  States  legislation 
and  the  man  who  is  with.iu  it,  is  that  the  one  man  has  to  pay  this  tax 

and  the  other  has  not.     That  is  the  difference. 
757  The  President. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  pelagic 

sealing  would  be  utterly  impossible  if  there  were  not  this  tax  to 
pay  to  the  1  nitcd  States — tliat  the  exi)ense,  for  instance  of  pelagic 
sealing  would  be  too  great  for  the  skins  caught  at  sea  by  pelagic  seal- 
ing to  fetch  a  marketable  price? 

Sir  Charles  Ei  ssell. — I  should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  that 
statement,  sir,  Avithout  some  consideration.  1  should  not  like  to  say  that 
pelagic  sealing  would  entirely  cease ;  but  certainly  it  would  not  offer  the 
inducements  which  the  existing-  state  of  things  does  otter  to  pelagic 
sealing,  for  the  obvious  reasons  that  my  learned  friends  have  enlarged 
upon.  They  have  established — I  think  satisfactorily  established — that 
if  there  is  no  tax,  the  man  who  clubs  the  seal  upon  the  island  can  bring 
the  skin  of  that  clubbed  seal  to  the  market  upon  cheaper  teims  and 
Avith  less  expenditure  of  labour  f  han  the  man  who  has  to  pursue  it  in  the 
open  ocean;  but  1  should  not  like  to  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  it 
would  necessarily  jmt  an  end  to  it  entirely.  Certainly  it  would  to  a 
very  large  extent. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  it  is  proper,  I  think  to  remark  in 
regard  to  the  ])olicy  of  the  United  States  (Government  in  taxing  the  take 
of  the  seals  there  that  it  is  to  sustain  the  Government.  This  is  the 
only  industry  U])on  those  islands;  and  I  think  that  the  Ignited  States 
is  the  only  country  in  the  world  whose  Constitutiou  ])rohibits  its  Gov- 
ernment from  levying  an  expcu't  duty.     I  think  it  is  the  only  one. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  take  the  liberty  of  saying,  sir,  that  I  did 
not  ])resume  to  offer  any  opinion  in  the  sense  of  condemnation,  or  even 
of  adverse  criticism  ui)on  what  the  United  States  choose  to  do.  1  was 
merely  dealing  with  the  pretensions  i)ut  forward  that  the  United  States 
Avere  appearing  in  this  matter  simply  as  champions  for  the  interests  of 
the  world,  as  friends  of  humanity,  and  were  merely  ottering  as  trustees 
or  intermediaries  this  article  of  luxury  for  the  benefit  and  iu  the  inter- 
est of  mankind,  or  of  Avomaukind. 
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A  complaiut  lias  been  made,  Mr.  President,  which  I  must  notice  in 
passing,  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  and  referred  to  also  by  my 
United  States  ^^'i^^^l  Mi\  Coudcrt,  which  took  this  form:  that  if  Canada 
crit^ci*m  of  Cana-  had  not  intervened  this  arbitration  need  never  have  been 
dian  position  held— in  other  words  that  the  United  States  and  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  would  have  come  to  terms  in  the  matter.  Is 
it  quite  right  that  that  theme  should  be  introduced  at  all?  Who  have 
a  better  right  to  speak  in  this  matter  than  those  who  are  directly  inter- 
ested?    Who? 

To  the  United  States,  with  its  boundless  resources,  this  is  a  very 
small  matter;  to  Canada,  comparatively  poor,  a  struggling  but  a  rising 
colony,  it  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance;  and  surely,  as  the 
voice  of  Canada  cannot  be  heard  dii)lomatically  as  between  her  and  the 
United  States,  it  was  not  only  the  right  but  the  duty  of  those  who  rep- 
resented her  to  put  forward  their  views,  and  to  put  forward  their  views 
as  strongly  as  they  could,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  interests 
758  involved  and  the  loss  that  might  result  to  Canadian  enterprises 
and  commerce  if  the  course  indicated  by  the  United  States  were 
acquiesced  in.  I  think  x^merica  ought  to  be  the  last  country,  its  repre- 
sentatives the  last  people,  to  seek  to  limit  the  rights  of  expostulation  and 
of  action  on  the  part  of  colonists.  They  held  a  very  free  and  very  correct 
view  of  their  rights  in  that  regard  while  they  were  still  colonists;  and  in 
the  time  of  Lord  iSTorth,  the  Lord  Salisbury  of  that  day,  they  showed  very 
clearly,  very  plainly,  and,  as  I  believe,  most  justifiably,  that  they  were 
the  best  judges  of  what  tlieir  own  interests  as  colonists  demanded. 

I  pass  from  that.  A  complaint  has  also  been  made  about  the  Bi  itish 
Commissioners;  and  I  think  it  due  to  those  gentlemen,  both  of  whom 
I  have  the  honour  of  knowing,  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  them. 

TT  .^  ,  o^  X         I  think  before  their  conduct  was  criticised,  before  uiy 

united  States  ,  i    ,•  •        i  •<!  i  i  i       i    ^i  • 

criticism oiBritish  learned  Iricnds  with  more  or  less  vehemence  asked  this 
Commissioners.  Tribunal  to  regard  them  as  partisans,  as  hostile  witnesses 
from  whom  they  were  at  liberty  to  extract  any  admission  which  was  in 
their  favour,  but  Avere  at  liberty  to  discard  all  that  was  not  in  their 
favour — before  they  ])ronounced  a  judgment  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
thofic  gentlemen  had  performed  their  duties,  I  think  it  would  have  been 
right  in  common  fairness  if  my  learned  friends  had  referred  to  the  man- 
date under  which  those  Commissioners  acted.  If  they  had  done  so,  1 
think  they  would  have  seen  that  it  was  impossible  lor  them  to  keep  out 
of  sight  in  their  Keport  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  evils  both  of 
management  on  the  islands  and  the  evils  of  i)elagic  sealing,  as  to  which 
they  liankly  and  o])enly  avowed  their  oi)inion.  Their  authority  was 
derived  liom  two  documents  wliieh  arc  i)ut  as  the  jn-eface  to  their  Report. 
The  first  is  the  letter  of  Lord  Salisbury,  of  the  24th  June  181)1.  It  is  in 
the  preface  to  the  Keport,  and  begins  with  this  statement: 

Tho,  QtUMMi  having  boeu  graciously  pleased  toaiipoint  you  to  ho  hor  Coniinissionera 
ibr  111*)  piirjioHc  of  iiii|iiiiiii;4  into  tiic coiulitionH  of  seal  life  in  l>(liiin;x '^'^■'i  ■''•"1  other 
parts  of  tlio  >'ortli  I'acilic;  Ocean,  I  transmit  to  yon  lierewilli  Her  Majestys  coni- 
iiiisHion,  etc. 

Let  me  in  ])assing  ]»oiiit  out  a  mistake  into  which  I  venture  to  think 
my  h^arned  friends  ha\e  fallen  when  they  refer  to  this  in  another  con- 
nection, which  I  am  not  now  dealing  with;  but  as  it  is  under  my  eye, 
and  as  1  ])robably  shall  not  need  to  recur  to  it  again  1  wish  to  make  the 
correction  in  jiiissing. 

.My  learned  fiiends  claim  tiiis  mandate,  applying  not(mly  to  liehring 
Sea  l)ut  to  (ttlier  |)arls  of  the  North  Pacilic,  Ocean,  as  snj)porting  their 
argument  that  regulations,  protection,  and  Jurisdiction  outside  of  lieh- 
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ring  Sea  was  contemplated  in  it.  I  wisli  to  remind  the  Tribunal,  that 
there  is  in  this  a  '.'onfiision.  In  the  (li])l()niatic  corr('s'^)oii(len(;e,  begin- 
ning in  tlic  time  of  Mr,  Secretary  iJayard  and  renewed  again  after  a 
long  interval,  there  are  two  lines  of  negotiations  rnnning  on  side  by 
side  ahnost.  One  of  these  is  the  consideration  of  the  (juestions  which 
have  arisen  in  dilference  between  Cheat  IJritain  and  tiie  United 
759  States,  and  which,  as  I  shall  hereafter  in  another  connection 
dem(»nstrate,  relate  to  Behring  Sea  and  to  Ijciiring  Sea  ordy 
But  in  addition  to  that  there  was  a  suggestion  put  forward  by  Mr. 
Bayard,  and  assented  to  by  the  British  (Government,  as  to  an  inquirj^ 
whicli  slionld  not  be  conlined  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
but  which  should  extend  to  other  Bowers  interested. 

The  suggestion  had  its  origin  in  the  note,  which,  you  will  recollect, 
sir,  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Bayard  to  various  Bowers  asking  for  their 
CO  operation.  It  was  in  view  of  that  general  inquiry,  not  restricted  to 
the  United  States  and  to  Great  Britain,  that  the  idea  of  the  commission 
was  originally  started;  but  side  by  side  with  that,  distinct  from  that, 
and,  as  Mr.  Wharton  says  in  one  of  the  letters  to  which  1  shall  here- 
after refer,  without  ])reindi(;e  to  the  (piestions  in  dispute  between  the 
United  States  ami  Great  Britain,  this  question  of  the  larger  commission 
was  being  considered. 

Lord  Salisbury  then  proceeds: 

The  main  object  of  your  inquiry  will  he  to  ascertain  "what  international  arrange- 
ments, if  any,  are  necessary  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  or  any  other  Power,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-seal  race  in 
Behring  Sea  from  externiiuation." 

You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  this  idea  of  the  Commission  had  origi- 
nated long  before  the  Treaty  was  signed. 
He  proceeds. 

Application  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  for  permission  for  yon  to  visit  the 
seal  islands  under  their  jurisdiction,  and  a  similar  request  will  be  addressed  to  the 
Russian  Government. 

I  pause  here  to  ask,  what  was  the  object  or  the  use  of  their  having 
permission  to  visit  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
unless  it  was  to  note  what  they  saw,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  relevant,  to 
record,  note,  criticise,  comment  on  the  conditions  of  seal  life? 

Your  attention  should  be  particularly  devoted  to  ascertaining  (1)  the  actual  facta 
as  regards  tiie  alleged  serious  diminution  of  seal  life  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
date  at  wLich  the  (limiiuition  began,  the  rate  of  its  ])rogress.  and  any  previous 
existence  of  a  sinilhu-  oceiirrence;  (2)  the  causes  of  such  diminution,  whether  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  atti  li)ntal)!e  (a)  to  a  migration  of  the  seals  to  other  rookeries,  (b) 
to  tiie  method  of  killing  pursued  on  the  islands  tl)emselves,  (c)  to  the  increase  of 
sealing  on  the  high  seas,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pursued. 

Then  they  are  enjoined  to  neglect  no  sources  of  information,  and  to 
carry  on  their  inquiry  with  impartiality. 

Then  at  a  later  stage — it  is  the  only  other  extract  with  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  Court, — at  the  top  of  page  vii,  after  they  have  been  abroad, 
a  further  letter  is  directed  to  them  on  the  loth  of  January,  1892,  only 
one  passage  of  which  I  intend  to  read. 

You  will  observe  that  Lord  Salisbury  says,  and  this  is  before  the 
report  is  drawn  out — 

that  it  is  intended  that  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Commissioners  shall  embrace 
760  recommendations  as  to  all  measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  preser- 
vation of  seal  life.  For  this  pur|)ose  it  will  be  n.^^cessary  to  consider  what 
regulations  may  seem  advisable,  wIk  tlier  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  or  outside  those  limits.  The  Regulations  which  the 
Commissioners  may  recommend  for  adoption  within  the  respe'tivo  jurisdictions  of 
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the  two  countries  will,  of  course,  be  matter  for  tlie  consideration  of  the  respective 
Govermnents,  while  the  Regulations  atiecting  waters  outside  the  territorial  limits 
■will  have  to  be  considered  under  clause  0  of  the  Arbitration  Agreement. 

I  say  that  no  caiulid  man — and  I  think  my  friends  are  candid  men — 
could  read  this  without  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  lor  the  Commis- 
sioners to  have  avoided  going  into  the  matters  which  they  did  go  into. 
The  consideration  of  pelagic  sealing  involved  the  question  whether  it 
Lad  necessarily^  incident  to  it  all  the  evils  which  were  attributed  to  it; 
the  consideration  of  the  management  of  the  islands  involved  the  ques- 
tions whether  it  was  the  impeccable  system  which  its  friends  professed 
it  to  be,  or  whether  there  were  not  to  be  found  in  this  management 
some  explanatory  contributory  cause  of  the  admitted  decrease  in  the 
numbers  of  the  seal  herd. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  did  not  object  to  their  going  into  those  things.  You 
do  not  impute  that  to  me;  do  you? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 1  rather  thought  my  friend's  argument — I 
may  have  misconceived  it — amounted  to  this:  "1,  counsel  for  the  United 
States" — and  from  that  point  of  view  I  can  quite  understand  my 
friend's  position — "begin  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that  pelagic 
sealing  is  a  mornl  crime,  that  it  is  an  unjustitiable  wrong,  that  it  is 
brutal,  something  a  little  worse  than  murder,  and  almost  as  bad  as 
piracy."  From  that  point  of  view  I  can  quite  understand  his  impa- 
tience with  a  man  who  has  anything  to  say  even  in  mitigation  of  i)elagic 
sealing;  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Commissioners,  I  venture  to 
say  that  they  were  perfectly  Avithin  the  lines  of  their  duty,  nay,  that 
they  would  not  have  fulfilled  their  duty,  provided  they  did  it  honestly, 
if  tiiey  had  not  presented  their  views  for  consideration.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  I'act,  if  you  will  examine  that  very  lengthy  Report  of  the 
British  Commissioners,  it  will  be  found  that  nine-tenths  of  it  is  a  record 
of  facts;  and  perhaps  the  highest  tribute — it  ought  to  be  almost  enough 
for  me  to  say  this — the  highest  tribute  to  their  impartiality  is  to  be 
found  in  the  tiu-t  that  in  the  enforcement  of  their  positions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  regulatior.s,  and  indeed  in  some  respects  upon  the  subject  of 
property,  my  learned  friends  have  cited  much  more  frequently  from  the 
Bei)ort  of  the  Biitish  Commissioners  than  they  have  felt  themselves 
justiti<'d  in  citing  from  the  Keport  of  their  own  Commissioners. 

1  am  not  going  to  make  any  attack  upon  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners. 1  have  no  such  ]uirpose.  They  take  the  standpoint  that  no 
killing  should  be  permitted  excei)t  upon  the  islands.  If  the  British 
(Jommissioners  had  followed  the  same  line  of  argument,  I  suppose  that 
they  wonhl,  if  tliey  had  been  ])artisans,  have  insisted  that  no  killing 
should  take  ])lace  except  at  sea;  and  they  certainly  would  have 
701  had  this  in  tlieir  favour,  as  1  have  previously  pointed  out,  that 
whatever  else  may  be  said  of  pelagic  sealing,  it  cannot  be  truly 
convicte<l  of  ev(u-  having  caused  the  extermination  of  the  seal  in  any 
])art  of  the  world  where  pelagiit  sealing  merely  was  ])ractised. 

I>ut  in  this  eonnection,  and  before  the  Tribunal  rises,  and  in  order 
that  I  un>y  dismiss  this  t()])ic,  1  would  point  out  that  both  my  learned 
Iriends  take  this  lol'ty  tone  as  regards  pelagic  sealing:  yet  driven  by 
jtressure  of  argument  going  on  involuntarily  in  their  own  minds,  aided 
a  little,  J  will  admit,  by  certain  (lU^'Stions  addressi'd  to  them  in  the  course 
of  argument  lr(»m  the  ben<;li,  my  leained  Iriends  have  been 
iriTH't'o'inliiMii"  *^'^*''^^'*'  ^"  l*'"''^"^'  '^  c(Hirs(^  utterly  and  eom])let«'ly  ineon- 
incoiiKiHt.nt,  with  sislent  with  their  ))rofession  as  to  iielagic  sealing.  Why? 
ofmiftcrScH^  Because  Jiiy  learned  friend,  INIr.  (^iirter,  driven,' as  I  say, 
by  stress  of  arguMKUit  and  by  tin^  Jialuial  candour  of  his 
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own  mind,  not  completely  under  control,  says:  "I  must  admit  that 
Russia  when  she  discovered  tlie  Pribiiof  Islands,  acquired  the  rights 
in  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  in  the  fur  seal  industry  connected  with 
them,  subject  to  the  moral  right  of  the  native  Indians  to  pursue  pelagic 
sealing." 

Moral  right  to  pursue  x^elagic  sealing!  Moral  right  to  commit  an 
indefensible  wrong!  Moral  right  to  commit  a  crime  against  humanity! 
Moral  right  to  commit  an  oflence  a  little  worse  than  murder,  and  almost 
as  bad  as  piracy !  My  learned  friend  had  not  ai)]>ieciated  the  length  to 
which  that  inconsistency  leads  him,  and  the  position  in  which  it  lands 
him.  His  idea  seems  to  have  been  that  there  were  a  few  straggling 
Indians  along  this  coast,  existing  from  a  i)re-civilized  occui)ation,  who 
used  to  go  out  in  their  canoes,  and  when  imi)elled  by  hunger  or  the 
urgent  need  of  raiment  killed  fur-seals.  "Quite  right",  said  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Carter,  "Yes;  kill  a  fur-seal  for  the  necessities  of  your 
stomach  and  for  the  necessities  of  your  back;  but  if  you  do  more  than 
that  it  is  a  crime.  Kill  for  your  stomach.  Kill  for  your  back" — prob- 
ably he  would  also  exteiul  it  to  the  backs  and  stomachs  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family — "but  beyond  that  you  must  not  go.  Barter 
you  dare  not,  you  cannot.  The  destructive  agencies  of  civilization  and 
commerce  come  in.  Once  you  do  that,  you  are  beyond  the  pale  of  civ- 
ilization": and  international  law,  in  some  incomprehensible  way,  is 
down  upon  him.     He  is  hostls  humani  generis. 

I  need  not  say  that  is  an  impracticable  kind  of  limitation  to  seek  to 
imply;  but  it  is  not  only  impracticable  to  imply  it,  but  as  a  rule  at  all 
applicable  to  the  condition  of  things  on  this  coast  it  is  wholly  foreign 
to  it.  What  is  the  fact?  My  learned  friend  forgets  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  which  owned  a  Charter  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Prince 
Rupert,  acquired  territorial  dominiou  in  the  way  in  which  sovereigns 
were  accustomed  to  grant  territorial  dominion  in  those  days,  over  all 
the  territory  stretching  westward  from  and  contiguous  to  Hudson's  Bay; 
that  that  company  had  been  carrying  on  this  commerce,  and  a  great 
commerce  in  furs  of  all  kinds,  fur  seals  amongst  the  rest,  although 
762  to  a  limited  extent,  by  this  very  system  of  barter  wiiii  these 
nativesalong  thatcoast.  My  learned  friend  forgets  also  that  under 
a  lease  from  Russia  before  the  sale  of  Alaskan  territory  to  the  United 
States,  for  a  number  of  years  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)auy  had  a  lease 
of  an  important  pare  of  this  very  Alaskan  territory  from  Russia,  and 
in  the  same  way  along  this  very  coast  was  securing  by  barter  from  the 
natives  all  the  pelts  on  that  coast,  including,  to  a  limited  degree  I  admit, 
the  fur  seal  amongst  the  rest.  In  other  words,  it  never  was  the  case,  so 
long  as  there  was  any  approach  of  civilized  man  to  the  neighborhood 
at  all,  that  there  was  a  limitation  of  i)elagic  sealing  to  meet  the  mere 
necessities  of  the  hunter,  or  the  mere  need  of  clothing.  They  have 
lived  by  it.  They  have  bartered  the  i)roducts  and  the  result  of  their 
hunting  and  of  their  industry,  and  so  far  from  their  being  scant  of  rai- 
ment, and  so  far  from  their  raiment  consisting  of  what  I  may  call  bar- 
baric material,  I  am  told  that  these  gentlemen,  on  their  Sundays  and 
holidays,  sport  tall  hats  and  linen  shirts,  and  vestments  made  by  more 
civilized  people  than  themselves;  and  amongst  other  things  they  own 
schooners. 

Mr.  Foster. — In  these  last  days. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  they  are  progressing  in  civilization, 
I  agree. 

Mr.  Foster. — And  in  pelagic  sealing. 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — E  do  not  see  tliat  that  helps  my  learned 
friend  at  all.  If  tliey  have  done  tbat,  you  see  how  fatal  that  is  to  the 
argument  of  my  friend,  Mr,  Carter;  because  we  have  got  beyond  the 
days  when  the  skin  was  necessary  to  be  girt  about  the  loins.  We  have 
got  beyorid  the  days  when  the  food  of  the  seal  was  needed  to  satisfy 
the  i)rimary  wants  of  the  natives. 

The  President. — Could  you  tell  us,  Sir  Charles,  at  what  time  that 
lease  between  Russia  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  was  made? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  Sir.  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you 
satisfactory  information  about  it.     I  have  not  got  it  at  this  moment. 

The  President. — We  should  be  pleased  if  you  would  give  us  that 
information. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  Sir. 

The  President. — We  have  decided  to  sit  to-morrow.  Although  it 
is  Ascension  day,  the  earnestness  of  our  task  i)revents  our  making  a 
holiday  of  it,  and  we  will  sit  at  the  usual  hour. 

The  Tribunal  accordingly  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  11,  1893. 
at  11.30  o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-FIRST  DAY,  MAY  ii'",  1893. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  please,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  I  have  only  an  additional 
word  or  two  to  say  upon  the  subject  of  the  attack,  made  courteously,  I 
admit,  upon  the Piitish  Commissioners.  I  understand  the  main  point  of 
that  attack  to  be  tliat  they,  instead  of  condemning,  said  something  to 
justify  and  to  recognize  tlie  fact  of  pelagic  sealing.  I  wish  now  to  refer 
to  the  passage  to  which  specific  attention  was  called  by  my  friend.  It 
is  section  102  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Report.  I  will  read  it, 
and  also  section  103. 

In  rpfjard  to  interests,  the  sealincc  industry  is  naturally  divided  into  what  niay, 
for  tho  sake  of  brevity,  be  termed  tiie  sliore  and  ocean  interest  respectively.  The 
rights  in  either  ease  are  indisputable,  and  the  possessors  of  one  class  of  tliese  ri<,'ht8 
■will  not  \villiny;ly  allow  them  to  be  curtailed  or  done  away  with  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  eniiaiuin";^  the  value  of  the  rights  of  their  commercial  rivals.  Thus  the  only 
basis  of  settlement  which  is  likely  to  be  satisfactory  and  permanent  is  that  of 
mutual  concession,  by  means  of  reciprocal  and  equivalent  curtailments  of  right,  iu 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  jiresi-rvation  of  the  fur-seal. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  line  of  division  between  the  shore  and  ocean  interests  is 
not  an  international  one,  and  that  the  ([uestion  of  compromise  as  between  the  two 
industries  cannot,  in  consequence,  be  regarded  strictly  from  an  international  point 
of  view.  If  we  may  .judge  from  the  respective  number  of  vessels  employed,  the 
interest  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  pelagic  sealing  is  at  the  present  time 
approaching  to  an  equality  with  that  of  Canada,  while  (iermany  and  .Japan  have 
been  or  are  represented  iu  scaling  at  sea,  and  other  flags  nuiy  at  any  time  appear. 
The  shore  rights,  again,  are  at  present  ihielly  divided  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia,  although  Ja|)an  owns  some  smaller  resorts  of  the  fur-seal. 

The  Tribunal  will  see  that  the  Commissioners  are  there  presenting  the 
consideration  of  the  shore  and  ocean  interests,  as  they  designate  them, 
not  merely  as  a  matter  in  contention  between  the  United  States,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  otlier,  but  they 
are  speaking  of  those  rights  generally.  They  i)oint  out  in  the  next 
passage  that  it  is  not  an  international  difference  merely  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  because  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
themselves  take  a  large  and  imjwrtant  share  in  pelagic  sealing;  and 
tlierelbre  the  observations  in  those  paragraphs  are  not  con  lined  to 
Beliring  Sea,  still  less  to  the  eastern  portion  of  BehringSea,  in  resiiect 
of  whicli  tlie  United  States  asserts  special  and  peculiar  claims.  Itnuist 
not  be  forgotten  that,  treated  in  that  broad  sense,  pelagic  sealing  is  a 
fact  which  has  never  been  questioned,  even  by  the  United  States,  out- 
side Behring  Sea  until  this  controversy  has  arisen. 

Do  not  let  it  be  forgotten  that  although  the  United  States,  qiid 
764  foreigners,  are  restricted  in  efforts  of  legislative  control  absolutely 
to  territory, — that  is  to  say,  although  the  effect  of  their  legislation, 
as  against  foieigners,  is  confined  to  and  does  not  extend  beyond  their 
own  territory,  an  admitted  piinciple  I  need  not  say — yet  their  legislation 
may  apply  to  the  whole  world  as  regards  their  own  nationals.  In  vievv 
of  tbiscomj^laint  against  the  British  Commissioners  that  they  recognized 
pelagic  sealing  and  spoke  of  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing  we  find  therefore 
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this  remarkable  state  of  facts:  First,  that  the  United  States  has  never 
by  any  legislation  pronounced  pelagic  sealing  to  be  a  crime  or  a  wrong 
if  committed  by  its  own  nationals  outside  a  given  area ;  and  next  we  have 
the  further  extraordinary  fact, — all  the  more  extraordinary  when  it  is 
borne  in  mind  that  what  the  United  States  claimed  the  right  to  do  as 
regards  the  ships  of  other  nations  is  claimed  by  them  as  a  mere  protective 
right, — that  they  have  never  even  affected  to  exercise  that  protective 
right  outside  Behring  Sea  even  against  their  own  nationals.  The  Tribu- 
nal is  aware  that  the  seizures  have  been  confined  to  Behring  Sea,  and 
that  there  has  been  no  i)retence  of  even  any  attempt  to  restrain,  by 
executive  or  by  legislative  action,  pelagic  sealing  outside  that  area. 

Now  I  have  said  all  that  I  desire  to  say  in  defence  of  the  Commis- 
sioners. So  far  as  they  are  chroniclers  of  lact  their  good  faith  is  not 
questioned  by  my  learned  friend:  so  far  as  they  express  opinions  and 
make  suggestions,  those  will  be  judged  by  this  Tribunal  upon  examina- 
tion according  to  their  intrinsic  merits.  I  only  pause  to  point  out  that 
they  have  spoken  in  general  of  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing,  a  right  I 
say  which  has  never  been  questioned  till  this  controversy  has  arisen. 
They  then  in  the  succeeding  paragraphs  proceed  to  consider  the  case, 
so  far  as  that  question  of  pelagic  sealing  comes  into  controversy  as 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  leave  this  subject,  not  venturing  to  express  any  opinion  of  my  own, 
which  I  conceive  not  to  be  quite  regular;  but  humbly  submitting  to 
this  Tribunal  that  the  more  the  details  of  this  Eeport  are  examined  the 
more  it  will  be  found  that  these  Commissioners  have  ajjproached  the 
subject  with  perfectly  free  and  open  minds,  and  have  only  embraced  in 
their  consideration  topics  which,  by  the  terms  of  the  maiulate  under 
which  they  were  acting,  they  could  not  proi)erly  have  excluded. 

Now  I  have  only  one  other  matter  to  observe  upon  before  I  come  to 
Novelty  of  claim  closer  grips  with  the  actual  questions  in  this  case.  I 
of  uniWi  states,  jjavc  to  draw  the  attention  ot  the  Tribunal  to  the  extraor- 
dinary novelty  of  the  claim  which  is  here  asserted.  This  idea,  if  I 
am  able  to  convey  it  to  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal,  must  liavea  very 
serious  effect  in  arresting  the  attention  and  fixing  the  mind  of  each 
member  of  it  U]»on  the  legal  considerations,  and  the  consequences  which 
will  follow  if  the  right  is  declared  to  be  based  on  legal  considerations. 
I  said  yesterday,  I  repeat  it  to-day,  that  at  various  stages  of  the 
world's  history,  according  to  their  varying  powers,  nations  have  from 
time  to  tinu^  advanced  extravagant  i)retensions.  They  have 
765  largely  acted  in  assertion  of  those  pretensions  u})on  the  consid- 
eration, so  it  must  be  admitted,  of  their  power  to  give  effect  to 
them.  It  would  bei<llean.d  hoi)eless  to  undertake  the  task  of  justifying 
on  high  moral  grounds,  or  on  principles  of  abstract  justice  and  equity, 
many  principles  and  many  acts  performed  by  many  Governments  at 
various  jieriods  of  the  world's  history.  But  those  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, pretensions  of  a  coni])aratively  remote  jieriod,  and  beloietlu^  moral 
force,  of  ])nhlic  oj)inion  of  the  world  Avas  tlie  great  controlling  ])ower 
which  it  is  to-day,  when  the  rule  of  might  rather  than  the  rule  of  right 
])revailed.  Amongst  the  I'owers  who  advanced  those  great  pret<Misions, 
])roiiiiiient  among  them,  umiuesf  ionably,  were  Great  liritainand  Spain. 
They  were  not  tiieordy  ones,  for  tliei<'  is  haidly  a  great  Power  of  \vhich 
the  same  may  not  be  said.  Amongst  those  itretensions  wereass(>rtions 
of  control,  (ioniinion,  and  sovereignty  over  a  large  extent  of  ocean, 
without  jdiysical  boundary,  and  without  any  external  maiks  of  delim- 
itation; but  even  in  those  days  of  asseitions,  unjustifiable  as  1  believe 
them  to  liave  been  in  most  cases — certaiidy  in  many — I  find  no  record 
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of  any  claim  to  the  property  embraoetl  in  those  extoiuled  limits  over 
wliich  dominion  and  sovereignty  werc^  so  claimed.  Tiiere  was  undoubt- 
edly in  connexion  w  ith  tiiosc  asstMfions,  and  consequent  upon  them,  a 
claim  to  exclude  others  from  the  <iivcn  area — a  claim  to  exclusive  ri^jjlit 
to  deal  witli  whatever  was  to  be  fonnd  in  that  given  area.  But 
that  is  a  very  dilfcrent  thin<;-  from  an  assertion  of  proi)erty  in  the  ])ar- 
ticular  thinys,  the  i)arli(;ular  animals  which  may  inliabit  thatarea;  and 
I  say,  subject  to  becontradi<;ted,  but  witlioutlear  of  contradiction,  tiiat 
this  is  the  first  time  in  the  histor^^  of  the  world  that  a  nation  or  an 
individual  has  ever  claimed  i>roperty  in  a  free  swimmin*;-  animal  in  the 
ocean.  1  say,  further,  it  lollows  from  what  1  have  already  said,  that 
this  is  the  first  time  that  an  attemi)thas  been  made  to  diirerentiate  one 
particular  animal  from  all  the  other  animals  that  dwell  during  a  large 
part  of  their  existence  in  the  ocean. 

I  do  not  know  that  my  learned  friends  would  even  say  they  were 
called  upon  to  dilferentiate  the  case  of  the  seal  from  that  of  other 
animals,  if  they  made  the  attempt  so  to  dilferentiate  it,  I  think  they 
would  find  it  dillicult;  but  to  examine  that  held  of  encjuiry  at  this 
moment  would  be  to  take  me  from  the  line  of  argument  along  Avhich  I 
am  advancing. 

Now,  if  I  am  well  founded  in  this  observation,  it  is  a  startling  mat- 
ter; and  one  is  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  note  some  difticiilty  in 
finding  any  autiiority,  ancient  or  modern,  in  support  of  this  novel  claim. 

It  is  creditable  indeed  to  the  writers  and  i)ublicists  of  America  to-day 
that  1  do  not  know  one  among  them,  and  1  have  made  some  enquiry  in 
order  to  inlbrm  myself  upon  the  sul)ject,  of  rei)utatiou  and  authority 
who  has  been  found  to  justify  the  claim  which  the  United  States  put 
forward  of  property  in  the  seal  or  in  the  seal  herd.  We  find  a  good 
many  who  take  the  opposite  view.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps 
indeed,  is  the  patentee  of  one  idea,  (if  an  idea,  by  the 
way,  can  be  patented),  nj)on  which  a  great  part  of  the  u^'ted*state8 
present  argument  of  the  United  States  is  based — I  who  have  opposed 
766      mean  that  idea  set  forth  in  his  letter,  to  which  I  ^'^'''=''^™- 

shall  hereafter  pay  some  attention,  written  in  September,  1888. 
My  learned  friend  has  entered  the  arena  of  public  controversy  in  this 
matter;  and,  in  Harper's  JMagazine  for  April  bSlU,  he  has  published  an 
article,  very  ingenious  and  able  as  you  would  expect,  in  which  he 
amplified  the  idea  first  projiounded  in  this  letter  of  September,  1888. 
The  article  is,  in  fa(;t,  the  argument  which  appears  under  my  learned 
friend's  signature  in  the  printed  documents  before  the  Tribunal.  But 
he  was  very  s])eedily  answered,  and  1  have  got  here  the  answer  written 
by  a  gentleman  whose  name  was  previuusly  unknown  to  me, — Mr. 
Eobert  Eayner. 

Mr.  PHELrs. — He  was  unknown  to  us  equally. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  about 
that  presently.  It  was  published  at  Salem,  Massachusetts.  We  shall 
be  able  to  give  you  a  little  later,  1  think,  some  account  of  who  this 
gentleman  is;  but  I  am  justified  in  referring  to  him  for  two  reasons; 
first  of  all,  because  Her  ^Majesty's  Ambassador  at  Washington,  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote,  in  sending  it  describes  the  writer  as  an  eminent 
jurist,  and  Sir  Julian  I'auncefote  is  not  a  man  who  speaks  in  a  hap- 
hazard way;  but  secondly,  I  will  refer  to  this  gentleman  apart  wholly 
from  an^'  additional  weiglit  to  be  derived  from  what  his  position  or 
■what  his  reputation  may  be,  for  the  intrinsic  merits  of  his  answer:  it  is 
well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Is  that  the  same  article  that  appears  in 
volume  III  of  the  British  Case'/ 
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Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — ISTo. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  another  authority,  to  whom  I  shall 
refer  later. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — There  is  an  article  there  signed,  "Eobert 
Eayner". 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Well,  that  shows  that  the  members  of  the 
Tribunal  have  been  very  indnstrions  in  reading  this  literature.  I  have 
not  noticed  it  mj^self  but  my  learned  friend,  who  is  very  accurate,  tells 
me  that  it  is  not  the  same.  However,  having  called  attention  to  this 
article,  and  adopting  as  mj'  own  argument  some  of  the  passages  in  it, 
I  will  place  it  at  the  disposition  of  any  member  of  tlie  Tribunal  who 
desires  to  see  it,  and  who  will  judge  it  ui)ou  its  intrinsic  merits. 

Mr.  Phelps, — Can  you  give  us  a  copy!    I  have  never  seen  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Well,  it  would  have  been  courteous  of  the 
author  to  have  sent  you  one,  certainly. 

General  Foster. — Is  it  cited  in  your  case? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  is  remarkable  that  none  of  your  friends 
have  called  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  heard  a  man  had  written  something;  that  is  all. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  may  say  that,  at  page  345,  it  is  a  reply 
to  Mr.  Felton. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — At  page  12  of  this  article,  the  author  puts 
Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  in  the  following  way: — these  seals,  malving 
767  their  home  on  American  soil,  belong  to  the  proprietors  and  are  a 
part  of  their  property,  and  do  not  lose  this  quality  by  passing 
from  one  part  of  the  territory  to  another  in  a  regular  and  i)eriodical 
migration  necessary  to  their  life,  even  though  in  making  it  they  pass 
temporarily  through  water  that  is  more  than  3  miles  from  land.  The 
simple  question  jnesented  is  whether  the  United  States  Government 
has  a  right  to  protect  its  jjroperty  and  the  business  of  its  peoi)le  from 
this  wanton  and  barbarous  destruction  by  foreigners,  whicli  it  has  made 
criminal  by  act  of  Congress;  or  whether  the  fact  that  it  takes  ])lace 
upon  waters  that  are  claimed  to  be  part  of  the  open  sea  affords  an 
imnumity  to  the  i)aities  engaged  in  it,  wliich  the  Government  is  bound 
to  respect.  It  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  that  is  fairly  stating  the  pith  of 
my  learned  friend's  contention. 

The  writer  proceeds  to  answer  it  thus: 

Mr.  Phelps  thinks  that  to  the  "ordiuary  mind"  this  question  vronld  not  be  a  diflSi- 
cult  one. 

Probably  not  because  the  fnlseness  of  premises  upon  whieh  the  alternative  is  based 
would  escajie  detection  by  siK'h  a  mind. — but  any  mind  with  a  grain  of  losjic  sees  at 
once  that  Mr.  Phel])s  is  merely  befj^i^iug  the  real  question;  the  primary  one  which 
must  be  settled  in  his  favour  before  liis  ijropositiou  can  be  considered  and  that  is: 
Can  we  or  cnnj  luiliun  have  an>i  propcrli/  whatever  in  seaLi  or  aiiji  wild  aiiimals  found 
hfi/ond  Iheiialioiial  terrilorial  jitrindiclionf  Of  course  Mr.  I'll  dps,  a  )>ast  master  in  law, 
knows  th;it  in  law  tiicie  is  no  property  ri<;fht  in  wild  iininiiils  whether  lish,  mammal, 
or  bird  outside  of  territorial  liuiits;  that  anybody  and  everybody  is  free  to  ap])ro- 

Sriate  or  kill  them  so  long  i's  in  dointt  this  no  rijilit  of  territory  is  violated.  To  ena- 
le  us  to  ('xercise  lawliilly  ativ  right  of  proprietorshii)  in  wihl  animals  like  seals  we 
must  confine  them  wiljiin  our  tci  ritorial  jurisdiction.  To  allow  them  to  h'ave  our 
territory,  to  escape  into  the  ''liigh  sens",  is  to  deliver  them  ii])  to  tiie  tender  mercies 
of  mankin<l  in  general,  and  to  jirclend  to  ])revent  non-Americans  froiii  doing  what 
they  like  with  seals  found  in  the  "higli  seas"  is  1o  (ly  in  the  face  of  all  international 
law.  and  consequently  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

He  then  proceeds  to  jirgne  in  the  remaining  passages  closelj^,  with 
reference  to  authority,  the  legal  ]iroi)osition  whitsli  is  there  indicated. 
Nor  is  this  Ihe  only  gentleman.  Dr.  Stephen  JJerrien  Stanton  of  the 
New  Yoik  IJar,  lias  written  a  book,  which  is  jjublished  in  New  York 
by  Albert  B.  King,  I'nblisher. 
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Mr.  PiTELPS. — C:in  you  f^ive  us  a  ('oj)y  of  tliat? 

Sir  ('iiAiM>ES  llrssELi.. — It  is  v<'iy  distiessiiij]:  that  I  should  be 
ob]ij;o(l  to  luniisli  this  American  literature  to  my  friends,  but  I  will 
with  the  ;;reatest  i)U'asure. 

General  Kos'i'KK. — Is  that  cited  in  your  case? 

Sir  CuAKLES  liussELL, — I  do  not  know,  aud,  with  great  deference 
to  Mr,  l-'oster,  I  do  not  care. 

General  Foster. — We  might  have  searched  for  it  if  you  had  cited  it. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — The  first  Edition  was  published  in  1891. 
The  second  was  published  in  1892.  This  gentleman  examines  the  ques- 
tion, and  examines  it  from  the  ojdy  point  of  view  in  which  up  to  the 
tinieof  this  liti.uation,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  it  was  presented  on  the  partof 
the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States:  niimely,  as  a  (piestion 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  had  by  right  of  sovereignty  a 
768  right  to  'apply  its  municii);il  legislati(m  to  the  enstern  pint  of  lieh- 
ring  Sen.  and  to  base  tliat  right  upon  a  derivative  title  from 
Eussia.  And  wiien  he  conu'S  to  examine  the  question  of  those  exclu- 
sive riglits  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  which  the  Tribunal  1  think  will 
not  be  surprised  at.  that  it  is  im])ossible  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  itself  in  18l'4,  and  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  Kussia 
towards  Great  Britain  as  evick-nced  by  the  treaty  of  18L'r>,  to  assert,  or 
rather,  I  would  say,  to  substantiate  or  to  support,  any  claim  to  exclusive 
jurisdiction  in  any  i)art  of  the  JU'hiing  Sea.  Then  he  goes  on  to  argue 
the  (piestion  froin  another  standjxnnt.  He  deals  witli  the  i)lea  which 
my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  puts  forward,  and  he  ai^gues  strongly  in  favor  of 
insisting  on  regulations  dealing  with  this  particular  interest.  I  do  not 
quarrel  with  his  argument  ui)on  that  point.  1  am  not  using  it,  nor  is 
it  ad  rem  to  the  point  I  am  now  upon — but  1  wish  to  state  the  full  elfect 
of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  ITarlan. — Does  he  not  recommend  prohibition  with 
regard  to  i)elagic  sealing? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  he  does.  I  do  not  think  he 
says  so  in  terms  so  iar  as  I  recollect. 

Mr.  Justice  II ARLAN. — That  is  my  recollection.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
book  and  I  think  he  does. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  not  be  certain.  I  think  what  he  does 
say,  undoubtedly,  is,  that  whatever  is  necessary  to  ])rotect  the  fur-seals 
shoivld  be  done,  and  very  likely  the  inclination  of  his  opinion  is  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  the  learned  Arbitrator.  Of  that  1  am  not  at  all 
sure,  but  the  ])oint  he  makes  is,  I  think,  that  as  a  matter  of  legal  right 
what  should  be  done  cannot  be  done  upon  the  sole  authority  of  one 
nation.  But,  as  I  say,  T  am  not  citing  it  in  that  connection  for  the 
moment. 

Next,  there  is  the  article  in  a  magazine  called  the  "Forum"  by  Pro- 
fessor James  Angell:  published  in  November,  1889. 

General  Fostek, — He  is  an  American  citizen  whose  name  we  have 
heard  before.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  eminence,  and  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  very  glad  to  have  had  that  high  tes- 
timony in  his  favor. 

General  Foster.— But  he  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  is  the  same  gentleman  who  was  on  the 
Commission  relating  to  the  Fisheries  on  the  Newfoundland  coast. 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Intbebeginningof  bis  article,  which  is  on 
page  02  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  Great 
Britain,  he  says: 

Alaska  is  no'n'  furnishing  us  ■witli  two  international  questions  of  some  interest  and 
consequence.  The  tirst  concerns  our  right  (freely  exercised  of  late  under  orders  of 
our  Treasury  Department)  to  seize  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  catching  fur-bearing 
seals  in  Behring  Sea,  many  miles  away  from  land,  and  to  send  them  into  port  for 
condemnation  and  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Will  you  kindly  give  the  date  of  the  article. 
769  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — November  1889.    Then  he  says: 

The  second  concerns  the  determination  of  the  boundary  between  Alaska  and  British 
America. 

The  President  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  will  appreciate 
what  that  means.  You  recollect,  Sir,  that  the  southern  portion  of  what 
is  now  called  "Alaska"  merely  consists  of  a  strip,  or  lisierc,  of  the  land 
along  the  coast,  running  in  front  of  the  British  territory.  The  question 
of  the  actual  boundary  was  left  more  or  less  in  doubt  according  to  the 
somewhat  vague  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1825.  That  is  not  at  all  in 
question  in  this  case,  and  I  merely  mention  it  to  explain  the  second 
question  that  he  here  refers  to.  Then  Mr.  Angell  proceeds  in  this 
article  to  show  what  will  be  found  to  have  a  much  wider  importance 
than  at  first  sight  may  appear,  that  so  far  back  as  18S1,  Mr.  French, 
the  acting  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  writing  on  the  12tli  March  in  that 
year  says: 

All  the  waters  within  that  boundary  to  the  Western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipel- 
ago and  chain  of  islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within  tlie  waters  of  Alaska 
Territory.  All  the  penalties  prescribed  bylaw  against  the  killing  of  fur- bearing 
animals  would  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  before 
deecrihed. 

That  is  territorial  jurisdiction,  carrying  with  it  the  right  of  legislation 
as  for  territory.  Then,  after  stating  the  legislation  ui)on  the  subject, 
he  proceeds  to  say,  on  page  93 : 

The  question  is  whetlier  for  this  laudable  purpose  of  preserving  the  fur-bearing 
seals  from  extinction,  and  maintaining  our  undisputed  right  to  control  the  taking 
of  tiu'se  animals  on  tlu^  I'ribilof  Islands,  wo  may  rightfully  l)oard,  search,  and  seize 
foreign  vessels  in  lleluing  Sea  more  than  3  miles  away  from  land. 

The  equal  right  of  all  nations  to  use  the  high  seas  for  any  lawful  purpose  of 
commerce,  navigation,  fishing,  or  hunting  is  now  so  universally  recognized;  the 
United  States  have  been  so  constantly  the  strong  defender  of  this  right;  we  have 
so  vigorously  npposeil  all  attempts  of  (irtjat  I?ritnin  to  search  our  vessels  in  time  of 
peace;  we  have  da i moil  so  vehemently  the  right  ot  lishing  in  Canadian  waters  sharjily 
up  to  3-niile  line  liom  shore,  that  obviously  we  must  show  some  very  plain  and 
cogent  reasons  to  justify  our  course  in  Behring  Sea.  What  reasons  have  been  or  can 
be  given t 

Our  (Government  has  given,  bo  far  as  is  known,  no  other  formal  statement  than 
that  of  Acting  Secretary  i'"rench  (above  quoted  in  part)  to  infoiin  either  our  citizens 
or  foreign  I'owers  of  the  precise  grounds  on  whi(;h  the  seizure  of  i'.ritisli  sealers  is  to 
}je  juMtitifd.  No  defence  of  our  action  by  Secretary  liayard,  nor  up  to  the  time  of 
this  writing,  by  Secretary  lilaine,  or  Sc'cretar}'  Vv'indom,  lias  ])een  ])uhlished. 

Hut  in  our  own  newspajx^rs  editorial  writers  or  contributors  have  snggest<!d  lines 
of  defence  of  our  action.  'J'lie  ground  that  they  have  generally  t.akcn  as  the  strongest 
is  that  Russia  exercised  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  l)y  the  cession 
of  Alaska  she  transferred  to  us  the  right  to  exercise  the  same. jurisdiction. 

Tlien  he  proceeds  to  discuss  that  question,  and  he  arrives  at  tlie 
conchision  that  tlie  Treaties  will  not  siii)|t()rt  the  (tlaiin  to  any  ex<'lusiv<'. 
jurisdiction  in  Jichring  »Sea.  lie  furthci' cites  a  passage  from  (xovernoi 
JioutAvell,  th(^  Secrettiry  of  the  Treasury  in  1872  in  which  he  said: 

I  do  not  8(^e  that  the  United  States  would  liave  the  jurisdiction  or  ])ower  to  drive 
off  parties  going  up  there  for  that  purpose,  unless  they  made  such  an  attempt  within 
»  marine  league  of  the  shore. 
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770  I  onj^lit  to  say  in  passiiifj  that  my  friends  say  tliat  Mr.  liout- 
\veirs  letter  l»ad  reference  to  sonietliiiiff  outside  Belirinfj  Sea, 

outside  tlie  Aleutians,  and  therefore  that  it  has  not  tlie  sij^iiilicance 
which  otherwise  mif^lit  have  been  attaclied  to  it.  It  is  not  very 
important  to  consider  that  one  way  or  the  other.  Then  on  ])af?e  95  he 
proceeds  to  consider  an  argument  as  regards  the  seal  fishing  on  the 
Asiatic  coast: 

No  doubt,  the  condition  of  tlio  Siberians  on  that  coast  would  prosont  a  strong  case 
for  generous  action  on  tlio  part  of  foreifiuers  in  abstaining  from  interference  with 
their  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  Hy  common  consCnt,  out  of  rej^ard  to  the  hard- 
ships of  their  life,  tisbermt'u  are  not  disturbed  in  their  pursuits  in  tiuie  of  war.  liut 
can  the  Russian  argument,  even  if  it  has  validity  for  the  .Sil)erian8,  be  used  by  us? 
We  have  without  any  scruple,  for  half  a  century,  taken  whales  in  the  si  as  adjacent 
to  them.  We  can  hardly  assert  with  much  jdausibility  that  the  members  of  the 
Alaska  Couunercial  Company,  which  has  the  monopoly  of  seal  catching  in  and  near 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  can  plead  in  forma  pauperis  lor  protection  on  groiinds  of  charity. 

It  may  be  argued  that  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are  taken  by  the  British  breed 
on  our  soil  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  base  an  exclusive  claim  to  them  in  the  sea,  or 
at  any  rate  a  right  to  protect  them  there  from  extinction.  But  scune  of  them  breed 
on  ('op])er  Isbiiid  and  Behring  Island,  both  of  which  belong  to  Russia.  H<jw  is  it 
possible  to  maintain  any  claim  to  ownership  iji  seals  on  the  high  seas  under  any 
principle  of  law  ajjplicable  to  wild  animals?  We  can  acquire  no  proj)erty  rights  in 
animals  ftr(B  naturw  from  their  birth  on  our  soil,  except  for  the  time  that  we  hold 
them  in  our  possession.  A  claim  by  Canada  to  the  wild  ducks  hatched  in  her  terri- 
tory, after  tlie  birds  have  passed  her  boundary ,  would  seem  to  be  just  as  valid  as  ours 
to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

I  recall  only  one  case  which  seems  to  furnish  any  analogy  for  the  claim  that  we 
may  regulate  seal  fishing  in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea.  The  British  Govern- 
ment does  regulate  and  control  the  pearl  iisliories  in  the  open  sea  from  8  to  20  miles 
west  of  the  northern  end  of  Ceylon.  But  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  is  done  under 
Bufl'erance  of  other  Powers;  because  they  have  had  no  interest  in  interfering  with 
the  pursuit  of  the  pearl  divers.  Shoubl  they  claim  the  right  to  seek  pearls  in  those 
waters,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Great  Britain  could  oi)pose  any  argument,  except 
th;it  of  long  acquiescence  l)y  them,  in  her  exclusive  possession  of  the  pearl  grounds; 
and  it  is  rinestioiiable  whether  that  argument  would  have  much  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that  if  we  have  no  right  to  exclude  other  nations  from  taking  seals 
in  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  if  the  law  and  the  Treasury  Regulations  as 
they  now  stand  can  lie  enforced  against  our  own  citizens  in  those  same  o])en  waters, 
we  are  clearly  discriminating  against  our  own  countrymen.  The  foreigners  may 
kill  seals  at  times  and  in  places  forbidden  to  us.  This  is  true.  It  is  one  of  the 
anomalies  and  embarrassments  of  the  present  situation. 

On  the  whole,  we  bud  no  good  ground  on  which  we  can  claim  as  a  right  the 
exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  the  seals. 

Then  having  discussed  the  question  as  a  matter  of  right,  he  proceeds 
to  suggest  tliat  it  is  a  matter  in  which  other  Powers,  Great  Britain, 
Russia,  Japan  and  so  on,  are  interested,  and  tliat  they  should  and 
ought  to  agree  to  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  species:  this  of 
course  is  the  position  we  have  adopted. 

Lastly,  I  will  cite  anotlier  American  publicist,  who  is  editor  of  a 
well-known  book,  which,  I,  myself,  have  frequent  occasion  to  use  pro- 
fessionally, and  which  has  now  reached  the  Oth.  edition.  It  is  an 
introduction  to   the   study   of  International   law   by  Theodore 

771  Dwight  Woolsey — AVoolsey's  International   T>aw.     The  edition 
which  is  before  me  is  by  his  son,  and  certainly  he  does  not  mince 

matters.  I  need  not  say  that  patriotism  would  suggest  to  him,  if  his 
conscience  as  a  lawyer  permitted  him — 

Mr.  Phelps. — He  is  not  a  lawyer. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  if  his  conscience  as  a  jurist  permitted 
him,  to  say  what  he  could ;  but  alter  dealing  in  section  5!»  with  the  broad 
principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  this  matter — that  the  high  sea  is  free 
and  open  to  all  nations — that  it  cannot  be  the  pioperty  or  subject  to 
the  Empire  of  a  particidar  State — that  the  things  in  it  are  free  to  all  to 
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take  them,  and  so  forth,  with  which  I  am  not  now  troubling  you — the 
editor  adds  this  paragraph : 

The  recent  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United.  States,  involving 
the  right  of  British  subjects  to  catch  seals  in  North  Pacific  waters,  appears  to  be  an 
attempted  revival  of  these  old  claims  to  jurisdiction  over  broad  stretches  of  sea.  That 
an  international  agreement  establishing  a  rational  close  season  for  the  fur  seal  is 
"vMise  and  necessary,  no  one  will  dispute.  IJut  to  prevent  foreigners  from  sealing  on 
the  high  sea,  or  within  the  Kamschatkan  sea  (which  is  not  even  enclosed  by  Amer- 
ican territory,  its  west  and  north  west  shores  being  Russian)  is  as  unwarranted  as  if 
England  sliould  warn  fishermen  of  other  nationalities  ofl'  the  Newfoundland  banks. 

I  say  it  is  creditable  to  the  publicists  of  America  that  they  should 
take  this  true  juridical  and  legal  view  of  the  contention  put  forward  by 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  the  Marquis  Venosta  asks  me 
whether  that  passage  was  in  the  original  book  of  Woolsey,  or  is  it  a 
passage  added  by  his  son? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  said  that  it  was  added  by  the  present 
editor.    The  original  author  is  dead. 

The  President. — What  is  the  date  of  the  edition? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1892.    It  is  the  0th  edition. 

Now,  so  far  as  I  know,  (I  do  not,  of  course,  venture  to  speak  on  the 
matter  with  certainty)  only  one  publication  has  appeared — I  am  not 
talking  of  newspaper  articles  and  things  of  that  kind,  I  atn  talking  of 
persons  who  write  under  their  own  names  witli  some  sense  of  responsi- 
bility and  with  some  knowledge  of  the  legal  considerations  which  aft'ect 
the  matter — the  only  publication  which  so  far  has  appeared  is  one  the 
publication  of  which  in  its  present  form,  I  am  told,  we  owe  to  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  the  Arbitrators,  Judge  Harlan — I  do  not  know  whether 
that  is  correct  or  not.  It  is  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Welling  of  the  Columbian  University,  professor  of  the 
International  Law  Scliool  of  the  University;  and  this  book,  like  the 
others,  is  at  the  disjxjsition  of  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  who  desires 
to  see  it. 

I  will  only  say,  summarising  the  efi'ect  of  it,  that  his  whole  argument 
as  I  have  appreciated  it,  dejjcnds  upon  the  correctness  of  an  analogy 
which  he  draws  between  the  case  of  bees  and  seals;  and  depends  fur- 
ther upon  whether  he  has  or  has  not  rightly  appreciated  certain 
772  well  known  authorities  upon  the  subject  of  bees;  but  I  conceive 
(I  am  not  to  be  detiected  from  my  line  of  argument  to  justify 
myself  at  this  moment)  that  he  is  mistaken  in  both  respects.  But  his 
argument,  of  course,  is  entitled  to  be  treated  with  resi)ect,  and  I  am 
entitled  to  combat  his  view  and  the  analogy  upon  which  he  bases  that 
view  when  I  come  to  the  (piesi  ion  of  properly.  At  i)r(\sent  the  Tribunal 
understands  that  I  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  nobody 
of  res])C('tal)le  authority  tiiat  1  kiH)w  of,  l<\gal  or  juridical,  to  support 
even  at  this  moment  and  even  in  the  heat  of  this  controversy,  the  case 
which  is  i>iit  forward  ui)on  the  ]»art  of  the  Hnited  Stales. 

Now  I  have  ended  the  dis(Mission  of  these  matters,  which  are  more  or 
less  of  a  general  character,  and  1  end  it  with  this  one  obser\ation :  My 
aim  has  been  to  reduce  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  money 
interest,  to  something  lik<!  what  1  conceive  to  be  its  just  proportions. 

Mr.  Justice  II  ahlax. — lietorc  you  leave  that,  what  is  your  statement 
about  being  indebted  to  me  for  that  address? 

Sir  CiiARi-KS  KussKLL. — I  do  not  know  how  it  has  reached  me,  but 
the  statement  was  that  the  author  had  shewn  you  the  paper  and  that 
you  thought  it  was  worth  publication. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  never  sm  w  a  line  of  tlie  ]>aper  before  its  pub- 
lication. I  reiueniber  to  liave  heard  I'lesideiit  Wclliuf;:  talk  on  the 
general  subje<;t,  and  suggested  in  reply  to  an  inquiry  by  him  as  to  the 
propriety  ot  his  expressing  his  opinions,  that  if  he  bad  matured  views 
lie  could  properly  give  tbem  to  the  public  in  some  form. 

Sir  Chaijj>ks  Uussell. — I  have  uo  doubt  that  is  the  foundation  for 
it.  The  only  effect  on  my  mind  was  that  I  read  that  with  more  care 
and  discrimination,  as  you  have  seen, 

Mr.  Justice  IlARLAN. — He,  like  President  Woolsey  and  President 
Angel,  are  Presidents  of  Universities  iu  xVmerica.  Although  noue  of 
them  are  trained  lawyers,  they  are  gentlemen  of  wide  reading,  and  stand 
very  high. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  I  were  to  excise  from  the  voluminous 
excerpts  in  the  printed  argument  of  my  friends  all  who  are  uot  trained 
lawyers,  the  residuum  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  Justice  Haklan.— 1  did  not  mean  to  suggest  that  you  ought  to 
do  that,  but  sim])ly  to  inform  you  who  they  were. 

Sir  Ciiakles  lii  ssell.— (»>uite  so,  Sir.  1  was  about  to  say  that  my 
object  has  beeu  to  reduce  this  question,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  money 
interest,  to  something  like  its  just  and  true  i)roportions,  and  to  dwell 
upon  the  novelty  of  tlie  claim.  And  now  my  last  word  iu  this  connec- 
tion is  to  i)oint  out  in  a  sentence,  emphasizing  what  my  frieud  Mr.  Car- 
ter so  well  saul,  how  much  more  important  the  mode  of  determining 
this  question  is  than  the  question  itself.  My  last  word  iu  this  conuec- 
tion  is  to  point  out  tiie  grave  and  far-reaching  consequences  of  a  deci- 
sion which  would  atlirn'i  a  property  right  in  this  disi)ute.  My  friends 
have  said — 1  do  not  quarrel  with  it;  they  are  probably  right — that  a 
nuue  ordinary  right  of  defence  of  projierty  such  as  the  law  recog- 
773  nizes,  and  such  as  I  shall  hereafter  explain,  would  be  inade(iuate 
for  the  ])urposes  of  the  i)rotection  of  the  fur-seal  in  the  iiehrmg 
Sea.  I  am  willing  to  accept,  without  argument,  their  statement  for 
this  purpose  as  correct.  They  claim  that  the  mere  right  of  delence  of 
possession  would  be  inadefpuite.  They  say  to  give  them  the  effective 
right  of  protection,  they  uuist  have  a  right  of  search;  they  nuist  have 
a  right  of  seizure;  they  must  have  a  right  of  conliscatiou;  and  1  need 
not  point  out  that  such  rights  nuist  have  not  merely  a  direct  elfect  in 
interfering  with  the  rights  of  other  nations  on  the  high  seas,  but  must 
have  a  direct  and  serious  elfect  in  harassing  and  interfering  with  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of 
pelagic  sealing  at  all. 

1  say,  therefore,  that  this  question  does  involve  gravely,  does  involve 
directly,  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  equality  of  all  nations,  be  they 
great  or  small,  ujion  the  seas. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  i)roceed  to  state  the  order  of  the  argument 
which  I  am  about  to  present.  I  shall,  first,  consider  the 
facts  and  circumstances  of  the  seizures  of  British  vessels  ment^setfoniiy^'** 
under  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment; for  it  must  not  be  ibrgotten,  wiiat  I  took  the  liberty  a  good 
many  days  ago  now  of  reminding  the  Tribunal  of  that  the  Government 
of  the  Queen  here  is  a  i)arty  complaining  that  the  property  of  the  sub- 
jects of  Great  Britain  has  been,  without  legal  warrant,  seized  and  con- 
fiscated, and  some  of  the  crews  of  those  vessels  fined  and  im])risoned, 
also  without  legal  warrant.  It  is  i)art  of  your  duty  to  find  the  facts  in 
relation  to  those  seizures,  though  it  is  not  part  of  your  duty  to  assess 
the  claims  for  damages  in  respect  to  them.  I  shall  then  pass  to  the 
consideration  of  the  first  four  q^uestionsj  grouping  them  together,  in 
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article  VI  of  the  Treaty,  the  question  which  we  have  called  the  ques- 
tion of  derivative  right  under  Eussia.  I  shall  then  consider  question 
5,  to  which  the  great  stress  of  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  has 
been  directed;  and,  following  upon  that  examination  I  shall,  asking  for 
the  patience  of  this  Tribunal,  examine  the  cases  that  have  been  cited 
and  the  propositions  that  have  been  based  on  those  cases.  And,  finally, 
I  shall  examine  the  analogies  sought  to  be  drawn  from  the  legislation 
of  other  Nations  as  affording  some  foundation  for  the  contentions 
advanced  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter;  esi)ecially  I 
shall  examine  the  argument  that  in  the  analogy  of  that  legislation  of 
other  civilised  countries  is  to  be  found  some  warrant  for  the  suggestion 
that  international  law  sanctions  such  claims  as  are  here  advanced. 

THE   SEIZURES   OF   THE  BRITISH  VESSELS. 

I  begin,  at  once,  with  the  question  of  the  seizures. 

The  President. — You  spoke  yesterday.  Sir  Charles,  of  introducing 

into  the  general  plan  of  your  argument  the  two  diff'erent  questions  of 

damages :  those  with  reference  to  the  seizure,  and  those  under  the 

774      modus  vivoidi.     At  which  moment  of  your  argument  do  you 

intend  to  bring  those  questions  of  damages  in? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — At  the  conclusion  of  all  questions  of  prin- 
cijjle. 

The  President. — In  the  first  part  of  your  argument,  before  you  enter 
upon  the  Eegnlations? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly. 

I  was  about  to  draw,  as  it  is  light  I  should,  the  attention  of  the  Tri- 
bunal to  what  its  function  is  under  Article  VIII.  Under  Article  VIII, 
it  is  provided  that 

The  Iligb  Contracting  Parties  having  found,  themselves  unable  to  agree  upon  a  ref- 
erence which  shall  include  the  question  of  the  liability  of  each  for  the  injuries  alleged, 
to  have  been  sustained  by  the  other,  or  by  its  citizens,  in  connection  with  the  claims 
jirt'senteil  and  urged  by  it;  and,  being  solicitous  that  this  subordinate  question  should 
not  interrupt  or  longer  delay  the  suljinission  and  (leterniinatiou  of  the  main  ques- 
tions, do  agree  that  either  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  fact  involved, 
in  said  claims,  and  ask  for  a  linding  thereon,  the  question  of  the  liability  of  either 
Government  upon  the  facts  found  to  be  the  subject  of  further  negotiation. 

I  should  like  the  attention  of  my  learned  f  lends  at  this  point  for  one 
moment.  We,  I  think,  agree  (it  is  so  stated,  I  think,  in  both  Cases) 
that  that  does  not  involve  the  calling  upon  this  Tribunal  to  deal  with 
any  (jucstion  of  amount? 

Mr.  PiuoLi'S. — It  does  not. 

Sir  C;iiAKi>KS  Eussell.— ISTo.  We  agree,  therefore,  that  this  Tri- 
Imnal  will  not  be  tron])led  to  assess,  as  the  technical  phrase  is,  the 
amount  of  damages.  What  the  Tribunal  will  be  asked  to  do  is  to  find 
„  .  ,  „  any  question  of  fact  involved  in  the  said  claim;  and,  so 
biiity'iuArt.vin.  ''I'  ''^  ^vc  ai«i  conccrnco,  the  simple  facts  that  we  request 
the  Tribunal  to  find  will  be  these.  Twoof  themareundis- 
ltutcd; — first,  the  factof  the  seizures;  next,  the  fact  that  those  seizures 
were  made  with  the  authority  of  the  Executiveof  the  United  States, — 
neither  of  those  facts  is  in  (lisi>ute;  and  the  only  remaining  one,  there- 
toi-e,  which  we  shall  asU  the  Tiibunal  to  find  is,  that  there  was  no  war- 
rant in  law,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  for  the  seizure  and 
comlenination  of  those  shijjs,  or  the  imprisonment  of  their  crews. 

Mr.  I'liELFs. — We  should  not  regard  that  as  a  fact,  as  it  seems  to  be 
a  proposition  of  law. 

Sir  ( 'iiAiirj:s  Eussell. — lint  it  must  be  found  as  a  fact,  though  I 
agree  it  involves  a  proposition  of  law. 
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Senator  Mokcjan. — It  fixes  liability,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  ]'iiELrs. — Of  course  it  does. 

Senator  M()iir>AN.—[  understand  the  Treaty  does  not  permit  ns  to 
fix  liability  upon  either  Government,  and  that  would  fix  lialjihty,  would 
it  not! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Kot  necessarily;  I  agree  it  would  go  a  very 
lon<;  w-ay  towards  doing  so. 
775  The  President. — 1  think,  Sir  Charles,  you  must  make  your 

distinction  a  little  clearer. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  seems  to  me  it  goes  the  whole  length. 

The  President. — You  must  make  it  clear  for  us  that  it  is  not 
liability. 

Sir  Charles  E-ussell. — Well,  you  are  not  to  say,  "  We  thereupon 
award  and  adjudge  that  the  United  States  shall  pay  so  much  danniges". 
That  would  be  the  affirmation  of  liability;  but  you  are  asked  to  hnd  the 
facts  as  to  whether  the  seizures  occurred,  as  to  Avhether  they  were  done 
with  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  as  to  whether  there  was 
any  justification  in  law  for  them.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  escape  it; 
and  1  think  the  passage  which  I  am  about  to  read  shows  that  the  view 
of  my  learned  friends  was  the  same.  You  will  see  at  page  217  of  the 
printed  Argument  of  the  United  States,  a  sentence  which  makes  the 
matter  clear. 

The  claims  snliraitted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  are  for  damages  sustained  by 
certain  of  its  subjects  by  reason  of  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  of  certain  ves- 
sels alleged  to  belong  to  such  sul)jects,  and  warning  certain  British  vessels  engaged 
in  sealiugnotto  enter  Bering  Sea,  and  noiifying  certain  other  British  vessels  engaged 
in  theea])tureof  seals  in  Bering  Sea  to  leave  said  sea,  whereby  it  is  insisted  that  the 
owners  of  such  vessels  sustained  losses  and  damages,  as  set  forth  in  the  respective 
claims. 

Now  I  call  special  attention  to  these  next  paragraphs: 

The  right  and  authority  of  the  United  States  to  protect  the  seal  herd,  which  has 
its  home  in  the  I^ribilof  Islands,  and  in  the  exercise  of  such  right  to  make  reprisal 
of  seal-skins  wrongfully  taken,  and  to  seize,  and,  if  necessary,  forfeit  the  vessels  and 
other  ])roi)erty  employed  in  such  unlawful  and  destructive  ])ursuit,  is  a  necessary 
incident  to  the  right  asserted  by  the  United  States  to  an  exclusive  property  interest 
in  said  seals  and  the  industry  established  at  the  sealeries. 

We,  however,  preface  what  we  have  to  sulimit  on  this  feature  of  the  case  by  say- 
ing that,  if  it  shall  bo  held  by  this  tribunal  that  these  seizures  and  interferences 
with  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  unjustifiable  under  the  laws  and  principles 
applicable  thereto,  then  it  Avould  not  be  becoming  in  our  nation  to  contest  those 
claims,  so  far  as  tliey  are  Just  and  within  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actually 
sustained  by  British  subjects. 

I  care  not  in  what  form  it  is  put;  but  surely  it  is  a  question  of  fact, 
aye  or  no,  were  the  Camidian  vessels  exercising  a  right  when  they  were 
seized ;  aye  or  no,  was  there,  in  ])oint  of  fact  or  of  law,  any  justification 
for  those  seizures.  Icare  uotwhether  the  result  of  those  findings  is  or  is 
not  necessary  to  land  the  United  States  in  liability.  If  it  be  so,  so  much 
the  simpler  the  question  of  the  settlement  of  those  claims  ;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  intended,  it  would  have  been  an  absurdity  to  suggest  that 
this  Tribunal  was  merely  to  find  the  fact  that  the  vessels  Avere  seized, 
and  merely  to  find  the  fact,  which  no  one  has  ever  disputed,  that  those 
seizures  took  ])lace  under  the  executive  authority  of  the  United  States. 
It  would  be  idle  to  suggest  that  tliis  Tribunal  was  called  upon  merely 
to  determine  tliose  facts  about  which  there  is  no  controversy;  and  it 

will  be  observed  that  the  language  to  which  1  have  called  atten- 
770      tion  in  Article  VIII  appears  to  give  a  right  to  either  of  these 

])arties,  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand  Great  P)ritain  on  the 
other,  to  call  upon  the  Tribunal  to  find  any  questions  of  fact  involved 
in  the  said  claims. 
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I  cannot  see  any  question  of  fact  more  directly  involved  in  this  claim 
than  the  question  what  these  Canadian  vessels  were  engaged  in  when 
they  were  seized,  or  when  they  were  interfered  with — whether  they 
were  exercising  aright,  whether  they  were  committing  a  wrong-,  whether 
the  United  States  had  the  warrant  of  law,  or  whether  it  was  a  lawless 
interference  and  lawless  arrest. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Perhaps  1  may  suggest  to  my  learned  friend  one  very 
serious  question  of  fact  as  it  seems  to  me,  as  to  whether  some  of  these 
vessels  were  the  property  of  British  subjects  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  exceedingly  obliged  to  my  learned 
friend  for  that  illustration.  It  would  be  a  question  of  fact  which  might 
or  might  not  be  submitted  to  this  Tribunal;  we  do  not  seek  to  disturb 
or  embarrass  the  Tribunal;  if  there  be  any  real  dispute  of  that  kind, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  leave  it  entirely  an  open  question. 

The  President. — That  question  will  perhaps  be  rather  raised  by  you 
Mr.  Phelps  than  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  has  been  raised  in  our  argument.  We  do  not  care 
to  discuss  it  if  the  Counsel  on  the  other  side  do  not.  It  is  a  fact  they 
may  or  may  not  ask  the  Tribunal  to  decide.  If  they  do,  we  dispute  it. 
If  they  do  not  we  have  nothing  to  say. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  obliged  to  my  learned  friend  for  his 
interi)osition,  because  I  think  it  throws  some  light  upon  the  matter. 
The  finding  that  the  vessels,  the  names  of  which  appear  in  the  case, 
have  been  seized  and  seized  while  exercising  a  legal  right  would  not 
conclude  the  liability  of  the  United  States  to  pay  if,  for  instance,  it 
turned  out  that  some  of  those  vessels  were  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Lord  Hannen. — Would  not  that  be  one  of  the  facts  which  we  might 
be  properly  called  upon  to  determine? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Undoubtedly,  my  Lord;  I  have  said  so;  it 
might  be;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  as  far  as  I  know  at  present — I  have  not 
referred  to  Mr.  Tupper,  the  Caiuidian  Agent,  to  have  his  view  in  the 
matter — but  so  far  I  have  no  reason  to  su))pose  that  that  is  a  matter 
that  we  should  care  to  press  this  Tribunal  to  embarrass  itself  with  at 
all;  but  I  shall  ajiswer  that  question  at  a  later  stage.  For  the  present, 
I  am  content  to  say  that  the  questions  of  fact  which  I  submit  the  Trf- 
buiud  ought  to  find  ai-e  these — the  fact  of  the  seizures,  which  is  not  dis- 
puted: the  fact  that  those  seizures  were  made  Avith  the  authority  of  the- 
United  States  Government:  and  the  fact  that  the  vessels  so  seized  were 
exercising  a  right  upon  the  high  seas:  and  finally,  the  fact,  in  any 
form  in  which  it  is  desired  to  be  couched — I  caie  not  what — that  there 
was  no  warrant  in  law  on  the  part  of  the  L'^nited  States  for  those 
seizures.  I  beg  to  say  that  the  view  which  1  am  now  presenting 
777  is  the  view  presented  in  the  ])assage  from  the  United  States  Argu- 
ment to  which  1  have  already  drawn  your  attention,  and  which 
is  also  in  the  United  States  Counter  Case. 

Lord  IIanni;n. — Does  not  your  contention  amount  to  this,  that  the 
question  of  the  liability  referred  to  in  the  8th  Article  means  the  ques- 
tion of  the  amount  of  lial)ility''? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  that  is  one  view,  but  I  confess  I  think 
the  word  is  more  general.  I  confess  the  word  "liability"  is  not  nar- 
rowed, I  nuistsay,  to  the  (juestion  of  amount  nuirely.  1  think  the  word 
"liability"  has  a  wider  signilicance. 

Lord  ilANNEN. — Would  not  your  contention  limit  it  to  that  sensef 
You  say  we  are  confined  to  whether  it  was  done  wrongfidly. 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell.— Certainly,  the  fact  you  are  required  to  find 
must  cari-y  with  it  the  (;()iis('(|ii(*ii(:e  tliat  tlio  seiziiies  were  wron^rful. 

Mr.  Justice  IIari^an. — Is  it  tlie  fact  tliat  tiiey  did  or  did  not  do  it  iu 
violation  of  the  lawf — is  that  a  lact  f 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  thiiilc  it  is. 

Tlie  l*KEsn)ENT. — Well,  1  tliinlc  we  will  let  you  ar<,aie  your  point; 
but  this  Tribunal  must  reserve  for  further  consideration  wiiether  they 
will  or  not  take  it  as  ii  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Kusskll. — I  will  also  resi)ectfully  reserve  to  myself 
the  li.uht  of  snpijortinj;"  njy  views,  because,  knowing;-  what  was  to  be 
found  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  I  really  did  not  antici- 
pate that  there  would  be  any  difterence  between  us  on  this  point.  It  is 
the  lirst  time  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  me. 

Now  I  want  to  call  attention  to  page  V-V.i  of  the  Counter-Case  in  this 
conTiection.  I  merely  refer  to  it  to  show  that  they  discuss  the  questions 
referred  to  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  IMielps,  suggesting  that  some  of 
these  vessels  arc  not  Uritish-owned  vessels,  and  they  take  the  i)oint 
which  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert  reiterated  the  other  day,  that  no 
damages  can  be  awarded  for  prospective  profits,  on  the  ground  tiiat 
they  were  too  remote.  ]My  learned  fiicnds  made  the  argument  under  a 
misapprehension,  1  think,  of  the  Ceneva  decision;  and  then  upon  page 
134  they  insist  that  the  damages  claimed  are  excessive;  and  then  comes 
the  final  i)assage,  to  which  I  especially  desire  to  call  attention. 

The  United  States  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  detail  ^vLerein  the  valua- 
tions and  damages  elainied  aie  excessive  and  eNa^^nerated.  or  submit  jjroulsin  relation 
thereto,  further  than  by  the  analysis  of  said  claims  found  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
their  Counter  Case,  at  page  339,  for  the  reason — 

Now  this  is  their  reason. — 

That  the  "questions  of  fact  involved  in  the  claim"  of  either  of  the  parties  to  the 
Treaty  ajrainst  tlie  other,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Trilin.nal  of  Arbitration  under  the 
])n)visinhs  of  Article  VIII,  sliould,  as  tliis  Article  is  understood  by  the  United  States, 
have  relation  only  to  such  facts  as  tend  to  lix  the  liability  of  one  party  to  the  other, 
and  do  not  include  facts  which  relate  to  the  amounts  of  such  claims. 

Mr.  Pheli'S. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charees  Uussell. — Showing-  that  the  United  States  took 
778      the  view  that  Lord  Hannen  has  been  good  enough  to  exi)ress  as 
to  what  was  the  limitation  of  this  matter. 

The  President. — If  it  is  more  convenient  for  you  to  proceed  with 
your  argument,  it  is  understood  that  the  Tribunal  reserves  for  further 
consideration  the  question  whicli  has  been  mooted. 

Lord  Hannen. — If  I  may  ])ut  this  question  to  you,  JMr.  Phelps;  it 
would  assist  my  understanding,  at  least,  of  the  point  in  dill'erence 
between  you,  if  you  could  with  propriety  answer  this  question:  Do  you 
consider  that  we  hnding  tlie  facts,  tlie  United  States  would  in  the  future 
negotiations  whi(;h  would  take  i)lace  as  to  liability  be  bouiul  by  our 
decision  of  principle  upon  the  first  four  questions,  or  would  it  still  be 
open  to  them  to  say,  ui)on  the  facts  found,  we  still  maintain  thatweare 
not  liable  to  i)ay  damages  for  any  seizure? 

Mr.  Phelps. — That  is  a  (pteslion,  my  Lord,  that  I  am  not  pre[)ared 
at  this  moment,  to  exjacss  an  opinion  ujion. 

Lord  Hannen. — A\'ry  well,  ])erhaps  you  will  consider  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  may  say  that  our  view  of  article  VIII  has  been  sim- 
ply this:  that  any  facts  which  either  ])arty  recjuested  the  Tribunal  to 
find  and  establish  by  ])roof,  bearing  upon  the  (juestion  of  claim  for  these 
seizures,  would  be  passed  upon  and  found  as  might  be  right  by  the 
Tribunal;  and  thus  the  whole  subject  of  the  liability  of  the  Government 
B  s,  PT  xiii 4 
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of  the  United  States  or  of  Great  Britain  to  pay  any  amount,  whether 
found  by  the  Tribunal  or  not,  in  respect  of  those  fticts,  would  be  left  an 
open  question.  The  material  facts  as  to  the  seizure  of  these  vessels 
would  seem  to  me  to  be  these:  What  vessels  were  seized?  Did  they 
belong  to  British  subjects?  AYhere  were  they  seized?  Was  any  claim 
made  as  a  ground  for  seizure,  except  that  they  were  engaged  in  the 
taking  of  seals?  Such  facts  as  that,  from  which,  when  found,  might  be 
deduced  well  enough  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  upon  those 
facts  the  United  States  ought  to  pay  or  not. 

Lord  Han:n'E^\ — Well,  that  is  the  whole  question  over  again,  and  all 
this  Arbitration  would  go  for  nothing. 

Mr.  PiiELPS. — Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Suppose  this  Tribunal  should  decide  under 
the  points  in  Article  VI,  that  the  United  States  had  or  had  not  any 
right  of  property  in  the  seals,  and  had  or  had  not  a  riglit  to  protect  them 
on  the  high  seas,  you  would  consider  tlie  United  States  bound  by  that 
ruling  when  the  two  nations,  if  the  occasion  arose,  got  together  in 
negotiations  on  the  question  of  damages. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  should.  Sir,  if  yon  put  that  question  to  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  what  I  understand  Lord  Hannen's 
question  to  embrace. 

Mr.  Phelps. — If  that  is  the  purport  of  the  enquiry,  Yes.  I  do  not 
suppose  for  instance  that  if  this  Tribunal  should  decide  that  the  United 
States  had  no  right  of  property,  and  no  right  of  protection,  and  that 
under  the  circumstances  vessels  were  seized  belonging  to  British 
779  subjects,  I  do  not  understand  that  it  would  be  open  to  the  United 
States  after  that  to  insist  that  there  was  a  right  of  seizure,  and 
a  right  of  protection,  in  the  face  of  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal. 

Lord  Hann'EN. — I  am  bound  to  say  that,  assuming  that  that  may  be 
taken  as  authoritatire,  it  would  meet  my  question. 

The  President. — And  in  that  case  the  liabiHty  spoken  of  in  Article 
YIII  would  merely  refer  to  the  question  of  indemnity,  and  then  there 
would  be  no  disagreement. 

]\Ir.  Pni^LPS. — That  (luestion,  as  it  seems  to  me,  which  was  i)ut  by 
his  Lordshij)  refers  rather  to  the  inference  that  the  United  States  (iov- 
ernment  would  feel  itself  bound  to  draw  in  respect  of  the  seizure  from 
the  decision  of  the  points  of  law  in  respect  to  the  other  branches  of  the 
case. 

Lord  Hannen. — Yes.  The  object  of  my  enq  uiry  would  be  completely 
met  if  it  can  be  taken  as  authoritative.  We  will  assume  for  a  moment 
that  the  finding  would  be  no  i>roperty.  If  that  can  be  tacked  on  to 
the  finding  of  facts  as  to  the  seizure,  then  that  would  meet  Mint  which 
Sir  Charles  has  been  asking  for,  a  linding  tha^  it  was  an  illegal  seizure; 
and,  if  so,  I  jnesume  that  would  satisfy  his  requirement,  as  undoubtedly 
it  w»»uld  meet  the  view  which  J  intended  to  indicate  in  the  cpiestion  I 
])ut  to  you. 

Ml'.  I'liELPS. — Your  Lordshi])  will  see  that  if  you  ask  the  o])inion  of 
the  Counsel  of  the  United  States  what  would  be  the  just  and  right 
course  for  the  United  States  Government  to  ])ursne  in  the  future  nego- 
tiations if  siu-h  were  the  linding  of  the  Trilmmil,  our  answer  might  be 
one  way.  H'  you  ask  us  if  we,  are  authorised  here  to  bind  the  (nited 
States  to  any  conclusion  in  future  negotiations,  we  nmst  answer  that  we 
have  MO  such  authority  and  have  no  light  to  make  a  declaration  that 
woTdd  hind  them. 

Lord  IIannkn. — Tiiat  is  why  I  ])nf  in  tlie  word  ''authoritative". 
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Mr.  PiiELPS. — We  are  not  autlioiized  to  make  any  such  statement,  or 
to  give  any  such  assurance.  1  am  fice  to  say,  and  I  beli(;ve  that  to  be 
the  view  of  my  associates,  that  atler  a  liiulinj:'  by  the  Tribunal  upon  the 
five  (juestions  involved,  it  would  not  seem  to  me  becoiiiin<f  on  the  i)art 
of  the  United  States,  who  liave  aj;i('<'d  to  abide  by  this  award,  to  contra- 
dict the  award  when  the  (luestion  of  its  |»ro])riet\'  arose  u])()n  this  subor- 
dinate niiitter  of  seizure;  but  it  must  be  a  question  for  those  who  control 
the  dii)]omatic  relations  of  our  (iovernment,  and  is  not  a  question  that 
we  are  iiuthoriscd  in  rcferen«;e  to. 

The  IMjKsiDENT. — That  is  all  very  well  Mr.  Phelps;  but  we  have  here 
the  United  States  before  us  in  the  persons  of  their  A.uentand  Counsel, 
and  we  have  the  right  to  ask  them  what  is  the  authoritative  an<l  oHicial 
interi>retatiou  i)ut  l)y  the  United  States  u]»on  one  word  used  in  an  article 
of  a  Treaty  which  limits  our  ])owers.  We  have  the  right  to  ask  you 
Avhat  is  the  interpretation  put  by  the  United  States  upon  those  words 

"(juestion  of  liability"? 
780  Ml.  I'liELPS. — That  question  the  Tribunal  is  quite  entitled  to 

put,  and  that  ([uestion  we  are  quite  ready  to  answer.  We  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  it; — that  in  the  discussion  of  questions  under 
article  VII 1  the  Tribuiud  is  invested  with  no  authority  whatever  except 
to  find  the  facts,  leaving  the  legal  consequences  of  those  facts,  so  far  as 
these  sei/.ures  are  concerned  for  future  consideration. 

Then  if  the  Tribuiuil  goes  further,  and  asks  me  what  that  future  con- 
sideration on  the  pait  of  the  United  States  Government  would  be,  I 
reply  in  the  tirst  i)lace  tluit  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  ought  to  regard  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  as  conclusive  ujxju  the  questions  arising  under 
this  Treaty,  but  that  1  am  not  authorized  to  go  beyond  this  arbitration 
and  the  power  with  which  the  Tribunal  is  invested  under  this  article,  and 
give  an  authoritative  assurance  as  to  what  those  in  charge  of  the  United 
States  (Iovernment  when  that  time  comes  may  do.  The  distinction  may 
be  a  refined  one,  but  it  is  one  that  we  feel  compelled  to  nudvc. 

The  J^KESiDENT. — We  understand  that  very  well.  We  merely  wanted 
to  km)w  what  was  your  inter[)retation  of  these  words  "questions  of 
liability".     We  know  the  interpretation  of  the  English  Government. 

^Ir.  I'liELPS. — Our  interpretation  of  that  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  article 
VIll  simply  provides  for  the  linding  of  such  facts — material  facts  of 
course — as  either  party  may  desire  to  have  fouud  and  may  ofl'er  suffi- 
cient evidence  in  support  of.  AN'hat  consequences  shall  come  from  that 
finding  is  a  point  that  it  seems  to  us  is  not  submitted  to  this  Tribunal. 
It  will  be  for  the  alter  consideration  of  the  Government,  But  I  should 
not  seriously  doul)t,  when  you  ask  mj'  oi)inion,  when  those  points  come 
to  be  considered  heieafter  by  the  United  States  Government,  that  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal  upon  the  tirst  five  questions  will  be  respected 
there  as  elsewhere. 

The  President. — I  think  there  is  no  objection  to  Sir  Charles  argu- 
ing the  question  of  fact,  as  he  understands  it.  The  court  will  consider 
whether  it  is  one  of  those  facts  which  we  have  to  decide  upon. 

Mr.  Phelps. — (ieneral  l-'oster  lias  i)ut  in  my  hands  a  paragraph  in  one 
of  the  letters  of  Sir  .lulian  Pauncefote  to  Mr.  Wharton  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiation,  dated  August  lid,  1891,  while  they  were  discussing  this 
eighth  clause.  It  is  on  page  330  of  the  tirst  volume  of  the  xVppendixto 
the  United  States  Case. 

He  says : 

My  (lovermupiit  are  unable  to  aocopt  tlie  form  of  clause  proposotl  by  the  President 
because  it  a|>]if;\rs  to  thtin.  lal<on  in  connection  with  yonr  note  of  tlie  L'od  ultimo,  to 
imply  an  admission  on  their  part  of  a  doctrine  respecting  the  liability  of  (joveru- 
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ments  for  the  acts  of  their  nationals  or  other  persons  sailing  under  their  flag  on 
the  hijjh  seas  which  is  not  warranted  by  international  law  and  to  which  they  cannot 
subscribe.  • 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  discussiou  of  such  a  point  (which,  after  all,  may  never 
arise)  must  proloug  the  negotiations  indefinitely.  Moreover,  it  seems  premature  to 
enter  into  such  a  diacussion  before  the  other  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  Arbitra- 
tors have  been  determined  and  all  the  facts  on  which  any  liability  can  arise  have  been 
ascertained. 

781  I  will  read  a  little  litrtlier  down,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Court.     Sir  Julian's  suggestion  of  the  form  of  this  article  shows 

what  was  in  the  mind  of  the  British  Government.  On  the  same  page 
and  fiu'ther  down  in  the  same  letter  he  proposes  this  clause: 

Either  of  the  two  Governments  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  question  of  fact 
which  it  may  wish  to  put  before  them  in  reference  to  the  claims  for  compensation 
which  it  believes  itself  or  its  nationals  to  possess  against  the  other. 

The  question  whether  or  not,  and  to  what  extent,  those  facts,  as  determined  by  the 
Arbitrators  and  taken  in  counection  with  their  decision  upon  the  other  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them,  render  such  claims  valid  according  to  the  principles  of  international 
law  shall  be  a  matter  of  subsequent  negotiations,  and  may,  if  the  two  powers  agree, 
be  referred,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Arbitrators. 

Sir  Julian  says:  "I  do  not  propose  the  above  wording  as  definite;  it  should  be  open 
to  amendment  on  either  side;  but  if  after  submitting",  etc. 

The  remainder  is  not  material. 

Til  at  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  British  Government  as  expressed  by- 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  then  was  precisely  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
state  as  our  idea  now,  and  I  think  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspond- 
ence that  will  show  that  that  idea  was  changed  or  that  the  language 
of  the  Treaty  was  modified  so  as  to  prevent  any  different  meaning  from 
what  was  there  exi)ressed.  That  is  to  say,  that  so  far  as  the  seizures 
are  concerned  the  arbitrators  simply  find  the  facts,  leaving  the  whole 
subject  then  for  future  negotiation;  and  therefore,  charged  as  we  are, 
authorized  as  we  are,  only  with  tiie  representation  of  the  Government 
before  this  Tribuiuil  upon  the  points  submitted  by  the  Treaty,  we  are 
not  authorized  without  (•ommuni(!ating  with  our  Government  to  go  any 
further  than  that  by  giving  an  assurance  about  further  negotiations. 
At  the  same  time,  as  I  have  said,  1  should  not  hesitate  to  express  my 
opinion  as  to  what  the  result  of  the  finding  would  probably  be  on  the 
action  of  those  who  represent  our  Government. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  will  observe,  Mr.  Phelps,  that  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote uses  an  expression  the  equivalent  of  one  which  I  have  used.  He 
says:  "Findings  of  fact  are  to  betaken  in  connection  with  the  determi- 
nation of  the  Tribunal  upon  questions  of  ])rinciple  ".  I  used  the  expres- 
sion: If  they  were  to  be  one  tacked  on  to  the  other  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient, sui)])()sing  it  were  an  authoritative  statement. 

jNIr.  PiiKLPS. — That  expression,  however,  your  Lordship,  is  just  the 
one  which  was  left  out  of  that  article  when  it  was  put  into  the  treaty. 

Senator  ]\Iorgan. — Sir  Charles,  before  you  proceed  1  wonld  like  to 
say  this:  The  President  of  the  United  States  can  ])le(lge  his  Government 
dii»lomatically  to  entertain  or  enter  into  a  future  negotiation.  1  ha\e  no 
donl)t  ottliat;  but  neither  the  Presidentnor  any  of  his  agents  can  ])ledge 
the  Government  to  any  j)articular  result  of  a  liiture  negotiation,  for  the 
reason  that  another  body  has  to  come  in  and,  by  a  two-thirds  vote, 
ratify  and  confirm  any  negotiation  before  it  can  become  any  part  of 
the  supreme  law.  Thei>efore  the  counsel  here,  thongh  they  might  be 
exjiressly  authorized  by  the  President  to  make  ])ledges  to  this 

782  'J'iil)nnai,  <'Oul<l  not  i)ossil)ly  (;onimit  the  American  (Joveriimeut, 
under  its  Constitution,  by  agi-eeing  that  a  ])le(lge  should  hv  exe- 
cuted in  the  torni  wliich  lliey  iniglit  state.     It  is  a  peculiarity  of  our 
Government  that  prevents  that  result. 
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Sir  Chakles  Kussell. — lam  quiteawaretliataccording  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  the  lOxecutive  Government  coiihl  not  enter 
into  a  Treaty  without  the  autliority  and  sanction  of  the  Senate. 

But,  -Mr.  I'resident,  1  think  we  are  indeljted  to  Mr.  Phelps  for  his 
interi)Ositioii  and  for  his  citation  from  this  letter  of  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote,  because  it  ex])lains  the  meaning  of  the  word  "liability"  as  it  is 
used  in  that  parapaph,  and  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  relation  what- 
ever, for  the  reason  1  will  give  you  in  a  nu^ment,  to  the  question  of  the 
liability  of  tlie  United  States,  if  in  point  of  fact  the  seizures  were 
unauthorized. 

You  will  observe  that  article  VIII  deals  with  claims  which  may  be 
made,  either  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  or  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  and  its  citizens.  You  will  observe  the  distinction 
at  once  between  the  two  sets  of  claims.  Once  it  is  clear  that  the  acts 
which  are  complained  of  are  done  with  the  authority  of  the  Executive 
of  the  United  States,  it  becomes  the  direct  act  of  the  United  States: 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  liability  of  the  Government  for  those  acts, 
if  the  acts  themselves  cannot  be  justilied;  but,  jjer  contra^  the  United 
States  were  suggesting  that  they  on  belialf  of  themselves  and  their 
citizens  might  make  claims  against  the  British  Government  in  respect 
of  acts  done  by  individual  merchant  vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of 
Great  Britain — not  public  vessels  belonging  to  the  Executive,  and  not 
in  any  way  authorized  by  the  Executive.  The  question  raised  therefore 
■was  whether  or  not  the  British  Government  would  be  liable  for  the  acts 
of  private  citizens  in  the  pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing.  Sir  Julian  Paunce- 
fote  says : 

We  cannot  admit  as  a  princiy)le  of  international  law  that  a  Government  is  respon- 
sible for  wiiat  is  done  by  a  mercliant  ship  that  in  bearing  its  flaij,  unless  that  Govern- 
ment has  done  something  to  adopt  its  act  or  taken  the  respousibilitj'  upon  itself. 

Therefore  he  says,  quoad  the  claim  for  damages  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that,  even  if  it  were 
found  that  the  merchant  vessel  had  done  something  to  the  interest  of 
the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  whi(;h  was  without  warrant  of  law,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  admit  as  a  prin(nple  of  international  law  that  my 
Government  is  ipso  facto  liable.  That  is  a  perfectly  intelligible  distinc- 
tion ;  but  it  has  no  relation,  no  bearing,  upon  the  other  branch  of  liabil- 
ity, namely,  the  liability  of  the  United  States  for  the  acts  done  under 
the  direct  authority  of  its  executive  power.  I  think  the  distinction  is 
now  apparent;  aiul  I  confess  upon  reflection  that  I  think  that  Lord 
Hannen  was  right  in  saying  that  as  regards  the  word  "liability",  so  far 
as  it  concerns  claims  of  Great  Britain,  it  can  not  in  this  connection  mean 
anything  except  the  amount  of  liability. 

Lord  Hannen. — 1  did  not  intend  to  express  a  definite  opinion. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  no,  my  Lord ;  I  so  understood. 
783  In  truth  wlien  one  comes  to  look  carefully  at  the  matter,  and  my 
friends  are  very  candid,  and  I  am  sure  will  approach  it  in  a  can- 
did spirit,  how  does  the  matter  in  fact  stand?  They  have,  a  priori,  in 
setting  out  the  questions  in  article  V,  set  out  the  grounds  upon  which 
they  justify  what  they  did.  "Wedid  what  we  did  because  we  had  rights 
under  our  title  from  Russia  to  do  it — We  did  what  we  did  by  reason  of 
our  own  inherent  rights  as  owners  of  territory,  and  as  owners  of  certain 
alleged  rights  incident  to  territory." 

That  is  their  justification  for  the  seizures,  and  if  that  justification 
fails,  my  learned  friends  must  candidly  admit  that  there  is  no  other 
justification.  I  do  not  care  the  least  about  the  form  of  the  thing.  I 
want  to  get  at  the  substance.    And  if  it  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  Tri- 
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bnnal  that  tlio  two  questions  Lang'  together,  in  the  sense  that  if  the 
questions  of  right  are  decided  adversely  to  the  United  States,  then 
there  can  be  no  justihoation  for  the  seizures  and  there  must  be  conse- 
quent liability  for  the  seizures,  I  care  not  in  what  form  of  mere  words 
that  result  is  arrived  at. 

But  let  me  finally  say  that  this  matter  really  is  concluded  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  United  States  by  what  they  themselves  have  said. 
What  is  tlie  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Foster  says  in  his  very  carefully  pre- 
pared Counter  Case  on  behalf  of  the  United  States?  He  can  only 
mean  one  thing  when  he  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  134: 

The  United  States  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  state  in  detail  wherein  the  vahia- 
tious  and  damages  claimed  are  excessive  and  exaggerated,  or  submit  proofs  in  relation 
thereto,  further  than  by  the  analysis  of  said  claims  found  in  the  A])pondix  .  .  .  for  the 
reason  that  the  "([iiestions  of  fact  involved  in  the  claim  "  of  either  of  the  parties  to 
the  Treaty  against  the  other,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  under 
the  provisions  of  Article  VIII,  should  as  this  article  is  understood  by  the  United 
States,  have  relation  only  to  such  facts  as  tend  to  lix  the  liability  of  one  party  to  the 
other,  and  do  not  include  facts  "which  only  relate  to  the  amounts  of  such  claims. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  understand  that  to  be  an  admission 
that  we  are  to  find  not  only  such  facts,  but  also  on  the  (j[uestiou  of  legal 
responsibility  arising  out  of  those  facts? 

Sir  Charles  Kxtj^sell. — These  are  largely  mixed  questions  of  fact 
and  law.  1  think  the  true  meaning — as  the  Judge  is  good  enough  to 
ask  me  the  question,  and  I  think  he  is  entitled  to  a  direct  answer — 
I  think  the  true  meaning  of  Article  VIII  is  simply  this:  That  this  Tri- 
bunal is  not  to  have  autliority  to  award  judgment  in  damages  against 
the  United  States;  that  it  is  not  to  have  authority  to  oider  the  United 
States  to  pay  any  sum,  nuich  less  to  tix  any  sum;  but  that  it  has  the 
authority  and  obligation  to  lind  the  facts,  whether  they  are  partly  law 
or  i)avtly  fact.  Let  me  ])()int  out  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  sui)p()se 
that  this  intermitional  Tribunal  in  aflirniing])ropositions  of  law  is  aflirm- 
ing  ])roi)()sitions  of  law  in  th(i  same  sense  in  which  a  municipal  Tribunal 
would  allirm  them,  h'oreign  law  is  a  (pu'stion  of  fact.  If  Mr.  -lustice 
Harlan,  sitting  in  his  Sui)reine  Court  in  \\'ashington  had  to  deteiiniue 
a  question  of  English  law,  he  would  have  to  determine  that,  not 
784  as  a  question  of  law,  but  as  a  (juestion  of  fact.  So  as  regards 
any  other  law  which  is  foreign  to  the  Tribunal  before  which  it 
comes  in  question;  and  as  regards  our  view  of  this  matter  it  will  be 
found  that  municipal  law  has  a  very  important  part  to  play  in  the 
consideration  of  this  question. 

j\Ir.  .lustice  Harlan. — May  I  ask  you  again,  that  I  may  get  your 
exact  idea — Su]»])ose  in  reference  to  a  ])articu]ar  vessel  we  should  find 
that  it  was  seized  at  a  particular  time  and  at  a  i)articular  ])lace,  having 
previously  found,  let  me  assuuu'  for  tlie  jiurposes  of  the  (piestion,  that 
the  United  States  has  no  ])roperty  in  the  seals  ami  no  right  of  piotec- 
tion.  Do  you  insist  that  we  should  further  find  as  a  fact  in  the  case 
that  the  seizures  weie  wrong!? 

Sir  ( 'ifAULKS  liCssi^LL. — if  no  otiier  Justification  was  shown  I  should 
say,  Y<'s. 

Mr.  Justice  11 A i; LAN. — What  tlien  is  Icit  for  future  negotiation'? 

Sir  Charles  JJissioll. — Tlie  (juestion  of  amount. 

IMr.  Justice  Harlan. — Only  of  amount? 

Sir  CiiAULES  llrssELL. — The  (luestion  of  amount,  and  a  little  more 
than  amount:  a  (juestion  of  anM)unt,  siteaking  of  the  matter  in  gross; 
a  (|U(\stioii  of  liability  as  regards  items  of  that  anu)unr,  as  for  instance 
th(M|uestiou  of  whetliei-  the  clainuints  ]mt  forward  are  entitled  to  claim — 
whether  they  are  United  Slates  citizens.  Again,  the  question  of  the 
principle  upon  which  the  claim  is  to  be  assessed,  the  question  raised 
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by  my  t'liend  ]Mi',  Coudert  as  to  piospcctivc  loss  from  tlieiioii-ciiiploymciit 
of  the,  vessels,  anci  (luestioiis  of  that  kind — every  (luestioii  shoit  of  the 
aftiniiation  of  a  jnd.uiiuMit  to  i)ay  is  what  the  Tribunal  is  called  ujjoii 
as  a<iainst  the  United  States  to  afiirm  under  Article  VII  [.  That  is  my 
contention. 

Mr.  (JitA^L — Will  you  allow  me  to  ask  yon  a  ((uestion.  ^Vas  the  inser- 
tion of  this  final  sentence  which  commences  with  the  words,  "The  ques- 
tion of  liability  of  the  Government",  et(!.,  due  to  the  observations  of 
(Sir  .lidian  Pauncelbte  in  his  note  cited  at  i)aj;e  330? 

Sir  CiTARLios  KissELL. — My  imi)ression  is,  sir,  as  far  as  I  can  form 
a  jud<iinent,  that  it  ])robab]y  was  in  consecjuence  of  that  statement  of 
Sir  Julian  ranncefotej  and  I  have  endeavored  to  exi)lain  how  in  con- 
nection with  the  claim  against  Great  Britain  that  word  would  be  very 
properly  used. 

The  President. — So  that  we  would  have  to  find  on  no  question  of 
fact  except  as  to  the  amount  of  the  liability? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Practically,  in  my  judgment,  it  comes  to 
that. 

The  President. — And  that  is  the  way  in  which  you  ask  us  to  construe 
the  article. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  not  calling  upon  you  to  say  that  in 
express  terms;  but  I  say  that  it  i)ractically  comes  to  that. 

The  President. — And  that  is  the  same  interpretation  yon  ]nit  upon 
the  ])assage  you  just  read  from  the  United  States  Counter  Case? 
785  Sir  C'HARLES  Eussell. — Certainly.    I  think  there  is  no  other 

interi)retation  that  can  be  put  upon  it.  1  will  endeavor  to  formu- 
late in  precise  language,  and  put  in  writing,  so  that  they  may  be  quite 
under  the  eye  and  clearly  within  the  cognizance  of  the  Tiiljunal,  the 
findings  that  we  should  ask  you  to  nuike.  1  should  have  thought  that 
my  learned  friends  and  myself, — if  they  had  authority  corresponding  to 
the  authority  that  1  as  a  law  oificer  of  the  Crown  have  a  right  to  exer- 
cise— I  should  have  tlu)ught  that  we  could  together  have  determined 
that  as  regards  these  questions  of  whether  the  shii)s  were  American 
ships,  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  seized,  the  places,  etc., 
they  are  matters  with  which  this  Tribunal  ought  not  to  be  troubled. 
AVe  are  asking  this  Tribunal  to  afiirm  gri'at  i)riuciiiles,  not  to  go  into 
these  details;  and  I  should  have  hoped  that  before  this  discussion  has 
closed,  communicalion  will  liave  been  made,  if  necessary,  with  the 
executive  of  the  United  States,  in  order  that  this  matter  may  be 
removed  from  the  area  of  controversy.  There  ought  to  be  no  real 
dispute  between  us  on  this  matter. 

Senator  ^Iorgan. — The  Executive  cannot  remove  it. 

Sir  Charles  IUssell. — 1  do  m)t,  with  great  deference,  think  that 
it  is  a  question  with  which  the  intervention  of  the  Senate  would  be 
called  for. 

Senator  IMorgan. — The  Senate  would  have'  to  aftirm  any  new  nego- 
tiation. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  it  is  a  question  of  executive  action 
under  an  existing  Treaty. 

Mr.  PiiELi'S. — We  shall  be  very  willing  to  confer  with  our  learned 
friends  in  regard  to  any  questions  of  fact  upon  which  we  can  agree,  in 
respect  to  these  matters.  Undoubtedly  nmny  (juestions  of  fact  that 
they  may  desire  to  have  found  we  can  agree  upon;  and  if  we  can,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  save  them  and  the  Tribnmil  any  further  trouble. 

^Ir.  Justice  IIarlan. — Still,  we  have  ux)on  us  the  responsibility  to 
make  a  finding  as  to  those  facts. 

Mr.  Phelps- — Certainly. 
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The  President. — And  upon  tliose  facts  wliicli  sliall  be  submitted 
to  us. 

Mr.  Phelps, — But  upon  another  class  of  facts  we  are  not  likely  to 
agree. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty 
to  make  a  finding  ui)ou  any  state  of  facts  that  has  not  been  regularly 
submitted  to  this  Tribunal  under  that  Treaty.  It  says  "  Questions 
shall  be  submitted".  That  means  that  they  shall  be  submitted  in 
proper  form  and  at  the  proper  time. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  quite  agree  that  the  finding  must  be  by  the  Tribunal. 
What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  I  am  prepared  to  say  to  the  Tribunal 
that  we  have  nothing  in  opposition  to  certain  facts  which  we  are  not 
prepared  to  dispute. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  while. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  will  not  pursue  the  discussion  upon 
786  the  construction  of  article  VIll  at  this  moment,  but  will  content 
myself  with  saying  in  relation  to  it  that  we  think  it  will  assist 
the  Tribunal  if  we  formulate  in  a  written  ])aper  the  findings  which, 
according  to  our  construction  of  the  Treaty,  are  findings  within  the 
meaning  of  article  Vlli,  and  which  the  Tribunal  should  be  called  upon 
to  aftirm.  I  will  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  these  statements 
of  fact  shall  be  submitted  to  my  learned  friend  on  the  other  side,  so 
that  when  he  comes  to  reply  we  may  have  his  expressiim,  probably  of 
assent,  or  it  may  be  in  part  of  criticism,  of  those  statements. 

1  now  i^roceed  to  tlie  consideration  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  sei- 
zures themselves;  and  it  will  be  convenient  if  I  state 
sJiznri^.''**  °^  ^^^  briefly  to  the  Tribunal  the  order  of  argument  that  I  intend 
to  pursue.  I  intend  to  bring  before  the  Tribunal,  without 
any  colour,  the  facts  of  the  seizures  and  the  circumstaiices  which  fol- 
lowed them  in  the  order  of  events.  1  shall  not  feel  calicd  ui)on  to  make 
much  comment  in  relation  to  them.  I  shall  then  proceed  to  call  the 
attentio!!  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  beginning 
Avith  the  protests  always  persevered  in  by  the  British  CJoverument,  fol- 
lowing the  seizures  wiien  they  occurred,  and  examining  the  grounds 
which  were  put  forward  by  the  United  States  in  sui)posed  Justification 
of  those  seizures.  I  shall  tlien  examine,  for  an  iini)ortant  puriHise,  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  which  be(!ame  the  basis  of  the  Judicial 
proceedings  in  tiie  (Courts  in  which  confiscation  of  the  seized  vessels 
was  sought;  and  lastly  I  shall  examiue  the  Judgments  of  the  judges 
who  determiiHid  the  contis(!ations. 

My  objects  in  doing  this  are  to  establish,  first,  that  those  seizures 
were  unwarranted  in  point  of  law;  toestal)lish,  next,  that  the  executive 
action  of  fhc  United  States  was  based,  and  based  solely,  upon  their 
municipal  h'gislation,  and  upon  the  ground  that  the  seiznies  took  ])laco 
where  there  was  teriitorial  dominion  of  the  United  States  Justifying 
the  application  of  tiuiir  munici])al  legislation  to  that  locality:  and  that 
nowhere  is  there  to  be  fouixl  any  suggestion  of  the  contention  now  put 
forward,  that  those  proceedings  were  really  Justifiable  not  under  the 
municipal  k'gislation  at  all,  but  were  Justillable  and  can  be  defended 
upon  the  ground  that  it  was  meicly  an  in\-oeation  of  the  inherent  right 
to  i)rotection  which  every  State  has  the  rigl)t  to  invoice  for  the  inotec- 
tion  of  its  i)ro]ierty.  Next,  and  j)arlicnlaily  in  connection  with  the 
l)roi»osilion  last  mentioned,  I  juopose  to  show,  that  this  legislation  can- 
not i)e  treated  as  being  in  the  nat  ure  of  executive  piotective  regulations, 
becaus(!  it  is  legislation  which  is  exi)ressly  confined,  and  has  been 
judicially  held  to  l)e  confined,  to  a  definite aud  defined  area,  namely  the 
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eastern  part  of  Belirinjx  Sea;  and  tbat  tliat  consideration  makes  ifc 
impossible  to  treat  that  le.yislation  as  a  itrotectiv**  executive  act,  because 
the  rifiht  of  protection,  if  it  is  a  ripiit,  of  defence  of  jjossession,  of  juo- 
tectiou  of  ])roi)erty,  is  a  rij:lit  whicii  follows  that  jyroperty  wherever  it 
is,  and  cannot  be  defined  or  conti-olled  within  dehned  limits.     It 

787  will  be  Ibund  later,  if  it  should  seem  to  the  Tiibunal  that  in  this 
connection  1  am   somewhat  elaboratinj^-  the  i)oint,  that  this  will 

have  a  most  imi)ortant  bearing-  ni)on  the  area  of  the  dis^mle  between 
the  United  States  and  (Jreat  Kritain  refcired  to  this  Tiil)unal;  and  a 
most  imi)ortant  beaiini;  also  ui)on  what  is  the  limit  and  extent  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  both  as  to  questions  of  alleged  right  and 
as  to  questions  of  regulations. 

With  that  statement  1  i)roceed  to  the  facts.  I  have  in  iirei)aring  my 
notes  for  this  })uri)Ose  endeavored  to  see  to  which  of  the  many  printed 
documents  I  could  reler  with  the  least  inconvenience  to  the  Tribunal; 
and  1  find  that  with  hardly  an  exce])lion  all  the  documents  to  which  I 
shall  have  to  refer  are  to  be  found  in  the  large  volume,  Volume  III  of 
the  Ai)penilix  to  the  Case  of  (ireat  Britain. 

It  will  be  found  that  very  frequent  references  will  not  be  required  to 
the  text,  because  I  intend  to  state  the  facts  in  a  narrative  form,  as  they 
do  not  appear  in  that  volume  according  to  the  order  of  date.  The 
earlier  part  of  my  statement  will  be  found  on  pages  Gl  and  (j'J,  and  a 
little  later  on  pages  tlli  and  1*3.  Later  still  it  will  be  found  at  page  40. 
Then  we  have  to  ])ass  on  to  pages  334  and  335.  There  is  then  a  passing 
reference  to  the  Ap|>endix  at  page  200.  But  within  those  pages  practi- 
cally will  be  found  all  to  which  1  am  going  to  reler. 

These  are  tlie  facts,  and  my  friends  will  no  doubt  give  them  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve;  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  I  state  them  correctly. 

TheCanadian  schooners,  the  "  Thornton",  ''Onward"  and  "Carolina" 
were  seized  by  the  United  States  revenue  steamer  "Corwin  "  on  the 
first  of  August  1880.  They  were  towed  to  Unalaska.  I  do  not  stop  to 
point  out  where  they  were  seized,  whether  at  30,  40,  aO  or  00  miles  from 
the  islands.  I  consider  that  unimportant  because  it  is  admitted  that  in 
each  case  they  were  seized  far  beyond  the  ordinary  marginal  belt  of 
sea — the  three  nn'le  limit.  The  crews  of  the  "Thornton"  and  "Caro- 
lina", with  the  exception  of  one  man  and  theca])tain  on  each  vessel,  who 
were  detained  at  Unalaska,  were  sent  by  steamer  to  San  Francisco. 
They  were  there  turned  adrift,  while  the  men  of  the  "Onward"  were 
kept  at  Unalaska.  The  schooners  and  the  seals  found  on  board  of 
them  were  also  detained  by  the  United  States  authorities.  The  master 
and  mate  of  the  "Thointon"  were  tried  before  Judge  Dawson  of  the 
Uinted  States  Couit  at  Sitka  on  the  30th  of  August,  1880,  and  were 
sentenced,  the  captain,  to  a  line  of  §500  and  the  unite  8300,  and  each 
was  sentenced  to  be  imprisoned  for  thirty  days.  In  the  next  month, 
that  is  in  Se])tember,  1880,  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  "Carolina" 
and  the  "  Onw  ard  "  were  condemned  to  undergo  similar  fines  and  similar 
imprisonjuent. 

There  is  a  painful  incident  in  connection  with  the  master  of  the  "Caro- 
lina", who  was  an  old  man,  and  who  a])peais  to  have  been  allowed  tem- 
porary freedom  and  to  have  been  found  dead  in  some  wood  to  which  he 
wandered.  I  do  not  suggest  that  that  was  attributable  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  executive  authorities.  It  is  simply  a  lamentable  event  in 
connection  with  the  story. 

788  The  other  masters  remaining  were  imiu-isoned  for  some  time 
and  finally  were  turned  adrift,  not  furnished  with  funds,  and  left 

to  find  their  way  as  best  they  could  to  their  homes,  some  1,500  miles 
distant. 
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On  the  21st  of  October,  1880,  the  formal  protest  of  Great  Britain  was 
recorded:  and  on  the  4th  of  Februaiy,  1887,  the  seizures  having  been 
made  in  Augnst,  of  1886,  orders  were  given  by  the  United  States  Execu- 
tive to  discontinue  all  pending- proceedings,  to  discharge  all  the  vessels, 
and  to  release  all  the  persons  who  had  been  arrested  in  connection  with 
the  seizures. 

This  order  was  in  due  course  communicated  to  the  United  States  Mar- 
shal at  Sitka,  who  chose,  for  some  reason  that  I  have  never  yet  heard 
explained,  to  disregard  it  absolutely.  He  appears  to  have  expressed 
the  opinion  that  this  executive  order  was  a  forgery.  He  declined  to  act 
uj)on  it.  He  did  not  act  upon  it  until  a  much  later  period;  and  it  was 
not  until  August,  1888 — I  pray  your  attention  to  this — two  years  after 
the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  that  elfective  orders  were  given  for  their 
release:  and  by  the  time  orders  were  given  for  the  release  of  these  ves- 
sels they  were  lying  high  and  dry  u[»on  the  beach  where  they  had  been 
left  to  rot,  in  so  worthless  a  condition  that  it  was  not  considered  worth 
while  to  retake  possession  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  them 
to  some  port  for  repair. 

I  make  oidy  one  comment  upon  this  story,  and  these  indubitable 
facts — that  I  think  it  would  have  been  almost  better  if  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Carter  had  foreborne  making  that  commendation  upon  what  he 
called  the  forbearance  and  statesman-like  humanity  which  had  charac- 
terized the  Government  and  the  Executive  of  the  IT^nited  States  in  this 
connection. 

The  vessels, the "AnnaBeck", the"  W.  P.  Sayward",the  "  Dolphin", 
the  "Grace",  the  "Ada",  and  the  "Alfred  Adams"',  were  captured  in 
July  and  August  of  1887.  The  last  mentioned  of  these,  the  "Alfred 
Adams,"  escaped  from  capture.  The  others  were  taken  to  Unalaska. 
The  officers  and  the  crews  were  sent  off  to  Sitica,  taken  before  a  jndge, 
and  bound  over  for  trial  on  the  22nd  of  August;  and  then,  having  be<Mi 
kei)t  for  trial  until  tlie  9th  of  September,  they  were  unconditionally 
released.  As  regards  the  vessels,  they  were  sold  by  auction  by  the 
United  States  :Marshal  on  the2Gth  of  March  188U,  excepting  the  "  W.  P. 
Sayward  ",  in  respect  of  which  a  bail  bond  had  been  given  for  her  release. 
Wliether  that  bail  bond  was  i)aid  or  sned  upon  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Tri'PKiJ. — No  action  was  taken  on  it. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  suspended  action  on  it. 

Sir  Charles  PrssEi>L, — It  is  noticeable  in  resi)ect  of  the  vessels  as 
to  which  the  order  for  release  Avas  sent  at  the  dale  I  have  given,  tliat 
notwithstanding,  after  the  great  delay  to  which  1  have  adverted,  those 
vessels  were  released  at  the  time  when  they  ])roved  to  be  worthless,  the 
authoi'ities  sold  the  stores  and  other  matters  in  connection  with  their 

equipment. 
78!)  Now,  what  is  the  case  which  (4 real  Britain  has  in  ])oint  of  law 

to  establish  in  respect  of  tliese  vessels'?  It  is  <;lear  that  all  that 
Great  liritain  has  to  establish,  to  found  its  claim  for  damages  for  these 
vessels  in  the  tirst  instan(;e,  so  as  to  inake  what  is  called  a  primn  facie 
case,  is  the  fact  of  the  seizures:  this  is  not  denied;  next,  the  fact  that 
those  sei/,»ii'(^s  were  made,  witii  the  aurliority  of  the  United  States:  this 
also,  is  not  <leiiied:  and  tliei'elbre,  these  vessels  having  been  sei/iMl  on 
the  liigh  sea,  the  onus  lies  upon  those  who  se«'k  to  Justify  those  seizures, 
to  show  that  they  were  justified  in  making  them.  Tliat  st;\tv.  of  the 
ease,  I  am  sur«',  will  not  be  (inestioned — that  once  the  fa(;t  of  the  Hvi- 
znre  upon  the  high  seas  is  established,  and  tiiat  tlnit  seizure  was  with 
anth(»rity  of  tlie  United  States  Government,  the  onus  theieui)on  lies 
upon  tlie  United  States  Goveinment,  in  answer  to  the  claim  for  dam- 
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ages  ill  respect  to  what  is  prima  facie  a  grievous  wrong,  tlie  onus  lies 
upon  tliat  Govcrninent  to  jnstily  its  action  upon  legal  grouuds.  1  will 
(lis(;uss  tliosc  legal  groun<ls  presently. 

Kow  I  turn  to  the  correspondence  wiiich  took  place, 
and  1  assure  the  Tribunal  that  1  will  not  trouble  thvAu  JZ^^^n"^^''"'' 
with  nu)re  than  1  can  a\'oid.  J>ut  it  is  my  ])urp()se,  which 
I  wish  to  make  very  clear  to  tliis  Tril)unal— though  1  wish  to  sav<' them 
all  the  time  and  trouble  that  1  can — it  is  my  purpose  that  the  statement 
1  am  now  submitting  shall  cover  the  whole  gr<nin<l  of  this  case,  not  per- 
haps ])erlectly  or  completely,  but  as  far  as  1  am  able  to  do  it;  and  1 
shall  leave  nothing  unsaid  which  J  think  ought  to  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection, even  if  it  should  involve  very  considerable  demands  ui»on  the 
patience  of  this  Tribunal. 

1  have  told  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  first  seizures  took  ])lace  on 
the  first  of  August,  188(5.  Informarion  ai)i)ears  to  have  reached  the 
Foreign  Office  in  London,  then  presided  over  by  the  late  Lord  Iddesleigh, 
by  the  21st  of  October  of  that  year;  and  on  page  -iO  is  the  first  commu- 
nicatiiui  to  which  1  need  call  your  atteutiou.  It  is  the  second  commu- 
nic;:tion  on  that  ])a8e.  It  is  addressed  to  Sir  Lionel  West,  then  the 
representative  of  Great  liritain  at  \^'ashillgton: 

1  have  to  rcqupst  you  to  inform  ine  wliether  tlie  I'uited  States  Govornnient  have 
rei)lie(l  to  the  eoiniii'uiiication  which  you  were  directed  to  make  in  my  dispatch  of  the 
9th  ultimo,  re.iiarding  the  seizure  of  British  vessels  iu  Ikduiuj;-  Sea  by  a  United  States 
Revenue  cutter.  If  an  answer  has  been  received,  I  should  besjlad  to  receive  a  rei)ort 
of  the  substance  bv  telegraph.  I  should  be  glad  at  the  same  time  to  know  whether 
auy  appeal  hasbeei'i  lodged  against  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Court  condemning 
certain  British  subjects  in  couuectiou  with  this  matter. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  that  ])age  is  the  further  communicatiou  of  the 
30th  of  October,  which  is  an  important  document.     It  begins — 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  still  awaiting  a  report  on  the  result  of  the  applica- 
tion which  you  were  directed  by  my  dispatch  of  the  !)th  ultimo  to  make  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  infornuitiou  iu  regard  to  the  reported  seizure  by 
the  United  States  Revenue  Cutter  "  Corwin "  of  three  Cacadian  schooners  while 
engaged  iu  the  pursuit  of  seals  in  Behring  Sea. 

790  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  is  one  of  the  few  letters  that 

it  may  be  desirable  to  read  at  length. 
(Sir  liiciiAED  AVebster  thereupon  read  the  remainder  of  the  above 
letter,  as  follows:) 

In  the  meanwhile,  further  details  in  regard  to  these  seizures  have  been  sent  to  this 
country,  and  Her  Majesty's  Goverunumt  now  consider  it  incumbent  ou  them  to  bring 
to  the' notice  of  the  United  Stat(^s  Government  the  facts  of  the  case  'as  they  have 
reached  them  from  British  sources. 

It  appears  that  tlu!  three  schooners,  named  respectively  the  "Carolina,"  the 
"Onward,''  and  the  "Thornton,"  were  litted  out  iu  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  for 
the  capture  of  seals  in  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Pacitic  Ocean,  adjacent  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  Qneen  Charlotte  Islands,  and  Alaska. 

According  to  tlie  depositions  inclosed  herewith  Irom  some  of  the  officers  and  men, 
these  vessels  were  engaged  in  the  cai)ture  oi'  seals  in  the  o]ien  sea  out  of  sight  of 
land,  when  they  were  taken  ^xjssession  of  on  or  about  the  1st  Angust  last  by  the 
United  States  Revenue  cutter  "Corwin,"  the  "Carolina,"  iu  latitude  5.")  52'  north, 
longitude  1(18-  5:{'  west,  the  "Onward"  in  latitude  .5(F  52'  north,  longitude  167'^  55' 
Avest,  and  the  "Thornton  "  iu  about  the  same  latitude  and  longitude. 

They  were  all  at  a  distance  of  nu)re  than  fiO  miles  from  the  nearest  land  at  the  time 
of  their  seizure,  and  on  being  captured  were  towed  by  the  "Corwin  "  to  Ounalaska, 
where  they  are  still  detained.  The  cri'ws  of  the  "Carolina''  and  "Thornton."  with 
the  excei)tion  of  the  ca])tain  and  one  man  on  each  vessel  detaine<l  at  that  port,  were, 
it  ap])ear8.  sent  by  the  steamer  "St.  Paul"  to  San  Francisco,  California,  and  then 
turned  adritt.  while  the  crew  of  the  "  Onward''  were  kei)t  at  Ounalaska. 

At  the  time  ol  their  seizure  the  "Carolina"  had  686seal-skius  on  board,  the  "Thorn- 
ton" 404,  and  the  "Onward"  tJOO,  and  these  were  detained,  and  would  ap]nar  to  be 
still  kept  at  Ounalaska  along  with  the  schooners  by  the  United  States  authorities. 
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According  to  information  given  in  the  "Alaskan,"  a  newspaper  published  at  Sitka 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  dated  the  4th  September,  1886,  it  is  reported: 

1.  That  the  master  and  mate  of  the  schooner  "Thornton"  were  brought  for  trial 
before  Judge  Dawson  in  the  United  States  District  Court  at  Sitka  on  the  30th  August 
last. 

2.  That  the  evidence  given  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  Revenue  cutter 
"Corwin"  went  to  show  that  the  "Thornton"  was  seized  while  in  Behring's  Sea, 
about  60  or  70  miles  south-south-east  of  St.  George  Island,  for  the  ofl'ence  of  hunting 
and  killing  seals  within  that  part  of  Behiing's  Sea  which  (it  w;is  alleged  by  the 
"Alaskan  "  newspaper)  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  in  1867. 

3.  That  the  .Judge  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  after  quoting  the  Ist  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
■western  bouud.ary  of  Alaska  is  defined,  went  on  to  say:  "All  the  waters  within  the 
boundary  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago 
and  chain  of  islands  are  to  be  considered  as  couiprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska, 
and  all  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  the  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals 
must  therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  law  within  the  limits  heretofore 
described.  If,  therefore,  the  jury  believe  from  the  evidence  that  the  defendants,  by 
themselves  or  in  conjunction  with  others,  did,  on  or  about  the  time  charged  in  the 
information,  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable,  or  fur-seal,  or  other  fur-bearing 
animal  or  animals,  on  the  shores  of  Alaska  or  in  the  Behring's  Sea  east  of  193°  of 
west  longitude,  the  jury  should  find  the  defendants  guilty,  and  assess  their  punish- 
ment separately,  at  a  tine  of  not  less  than  200  dollars  nor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  or 
imprisonment  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine,  within  the  limits  herein 
set  forth,  and  imprisonment. 

4.  That  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  the  prisoners,  in  accordance 
with  which  the  master  of  the  "Thornton,"  Hans  Gutfcounsen,  was  sentenced  to  impris- 
onment for  thirty  days  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  500  dollars,  and  the  mate  of  the 

791  "Thornton,"  Norman,  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  thirty  days  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  300  dollars,  which  terms  of  imprisonment  are  presumably  now  being 
carried  into  efi'ect. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  masters  and  mates  of  the  "Onward"  and 
"Carolina"  have  since  been  tried,  and  sentenced  to  undergo  penalties  similar  to 
those  now  being  inflicted  on  the  master  and  mate  of  the  "'I'hornton." 

You  will  observe,  from  the  facts  given  above,  that  the  authorities  of  the  United 
States  appear  to  lay  claim  to  the  sole  sovereignty  of  that  part  of  Behring's  Sea  lying 
east  of  the  westerly  boundary  of  Alaska,  as  defined  in  the  1st  Article  of  the  Treaty 
concluded  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  in  1867,  by  which  Alaska  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  includes  a  stretch  of  sea  extending  in  its  widest  part 
some  600  or  700  miles  easterly. . . 

That  should,  of  course,  be  ''westerly"  from  the  mainland  of  Alaska. 

In  support  of  this  claiiu,  tlioso  authorities  are  alleged  to  have  interfered  with  the 
peaceable  and  lawful  occupation  of  Canadian  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  to  have  taken 
possession  of  their  ships,  to  have  subjected  their  property  to  forfeiture,  and  to  have 
visited  upon  their  ])ersons  the  indignity  of  ini]>risoiinient. 

Such  proceedings,  if  correctly  rei)orted,  would  appear  to  have  been  in  violation  ot 
the  atlmitted  princi])les  of  international  law. 

I  re<|uest  that  you  will,  on  the  receipt  of  this  despatch,  seek  an  interview  with  Mr. 
Bayarrl  and  make  him  acipiainted  M'ith  the  nature  of  the  information  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  iiave  been  furnished  respecting  this  matter,  and  state  to 
him  that  they  do  not  doubt  that,  if  on  inquiry  it  shenld  prove  to  be  correct,  the 
GoveruincTit  of  the  United  States  will,  with  their  well  known  sense  of  justice,  at 
once  admit  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  resorted  to  against  the  British  vessels 
and  the  British  subjects  above  mentioned,  and  will  cause  reasonable  reparation  to  be 
made  for  the  wrongs  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  and  for  the  losses  which 
tliey  have  sustainecl. 

simiild  Mr.  Bayard  desire  it,  you  are  authorized  to  leave  with  him  a  copy  of  this 
despatch. 

lam,  etc.,  Ti)i>Ksr,KiGii. 

The  President. — I  supiiose  there  is  amistiike  in  tlic  print  as  roj^jards 
the  latitude  where  the  "  Onward"  and  t lie  "'JMiorntoir' were  seized.  In 
this  d<,'si)ateh  it  is  n)arked  i')U.\o  north,  and  that  would  he  out  of  JJehring 
Sea.  I  sujipose  that  nnist  be  a  mistake,  because  nobody  alie^es  the 
ships  were  seized  out  of  Behrinfj  Sea. 

Sir  JiiciiARi)  Webster. —  I  did  not  read  those  latitudes  because  I 
knew  they  were  not  j;<'OKr;i]diically  coircct.  It  appears  from  other 
papers  that  they  were  all  seized  in  Jieliring-  Sea. 
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Sir  Charles  Ku.ssell. — The  Tiibuual  will  see  tliat  this  is  a  very- 
grave  aHcuatioii.  The  attcnlioii  of  tlie  Governineiit  of  the  Tiiited 
States  is  called  to  it  as  early  as  the  'Jth  of  October,  and  one  would  have 
expeeted  that  in  a  grave  matter  of  this  kiud  the  Executive  would  have 
been  in  possession  of  complete  information  as  to  what  the  facts  were. 

II ere  are  two  Powers  fortunately  at  ])eace  and  in  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  one  another.  A  number  of  the  vessels  of  one  of  those 
Powers  are  seized  upon  the  sea,  without  any  suggestion  of  in-evious 
diplomatic  representation  or  expostulation  of  any  kind;  and  yet  as  late 
as  the  12th  Kovember,  if  you  will  turn  to  page  27,  you  will 

792  find  Mr.  Bayard  (an  able  and  courteous  Statesman  of  the  United 
States,  whom  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing)  writes  on  that  day 

and  says: 

Tlie  delay  in  my  reply  to  your  letters  of  the  27th  September  and  21.st  October, 
askinj;-  for  hifoiiiiat  ion/coiicerniiiji;  the  seizure  by  the  United  States  Revenue  cutter 
•'Coiwin"  in  the  Mcliriufi  Sea,  of  British  vessels  for  an  alleged  viohition  of  the  laws 
of  the  United  States  in  rehit  ion  to  the  Alaska  seal  lislua-ies,  has  been  caused  by  my 
waiting  to  receive  from  the  Treasury  Uejiartnieut  the  information  you  desired.  .... 

My  application  to  my  cidleague  the  Attorney  General  to  jirocure  an  authentic 
Rejxirt  of  tiu'se  ])rocee"(lings  was  i)rouii>tly  made,  and  tlie  delay  in  furnishing  the 
Rc]K)rt  doubtless  has  arisen  from  the  renu»teuess  ot  the  place  of  trial. 

As  soon  as  I  am  enabled,  I  will  convey  to  you  the  facts  as  ascertained  iu  the  trial, 
and  the  rulings  of  law  as  applied  by  the  Court. 

Let  me  ask  the  Tribunal  to  realise  the  position  of  things.  He  has 
been  told  tluit  the  seizure  has  taken  jdace  in  Behriug  Sea,  when  these 
vessels  were  in  pursuit  of  fur-seals.  He  has  been  told  that  they  were 
seized  at  distances  from  land  which  showed  that  they  were  outside  the 
ordinary  territorial  limits;  and  yet  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  give 
any  answer  to  the  challenge  of  Lord  iddesleigh,  whoaflirms  that  these 
facts  point  to  a  grave  breach  of  international  law,  but  must  wait  till  he 
gets  the  exact  information  from  the  i)laceof  trial. 

Senator  Morgan.— How  can  that  be  if  the  British  Government  dis- 
claims all  resi)onsibility  tor  the  conduct  of  its  nationals! 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  sure  it  is  my  fault,  Sir;  but  the  appo- 
siteness,  or  connection  with  my  argument,  of  that  remark  I  fail  quite 
to  ai^preciate. 

Senator  MORGAN. — I  understand  that  the  British  Government  has 
disclaimed  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  excluded  from  the 
Treaty,  all  considerations  of  responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  its 
nationals  in  taking  fur-seals.  If  tliat  be  so,  I  do  not  understand  why 
it  is  that  Mr.  Bayard  was  rc(iuired  to  make  any  representation  to  the 
British  Government  about  a  matter  that  he  wished  to  redress  or  preveut. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Sir,  I  still  fail,  with  all  sincere  respect,  to 
see  the  connection  with  the  argument  I  am  pursuing. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  regret  that  you  fail  to  see  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  am  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Lord 
Iddesleigh  has  stated  facts,  which  are  not  contradicted,  of  the  seizure 
of  British  vessels  on  thr  high  sea  outside  territorial  limits;  seized  not 
by  the  act  of  iiulividuals,  but  seized  by  the  act  of  the  State  through  its 
Executive  Authority. 

Lord  Hannen. — What  is  your  ground  of  complaint,  Sir  Charles? 
It  was  necessary  to  ascertain  the  facts,  and  the  scene  of  action  was  a 
long  way  off. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— With  great  deference,  my  Lord,  Ko.    If 

the  case  really  were,  that  they  could  justify  themselves  as  having  a 

legislative  jKiwer  over  Behring  Sea,  or,  which  is  the  case  now  made,  as 

protecting  their  property  in  the  fur-seals,  there  was  a  promi)t  and 

793  immediate  answer.     "We  have  committed  no  oll'eucc  against 
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international  law  at  all."  It  is  one  of  the  many  proofs  that  I  am  going 
to  adduce  that  this  case  which  is  now  presented  to  this  Tribunal 

Lord  Ha^'NEK. — 1  understand  that  you  do  not  make  it  a  grouud  of 
complaint  that  they  took  time  to  ascertaiu  the  facts;  but  yon  say  that 
they  did  not  take  up  the  ground  tbat  they  are  now  taking  up. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certairtly;  that  is  my  point;  oue  of  the 
many  points  which  will  go  to  show  that  as  this  case  developed  itself  in 
the  diijlomatic  correspondence,  and  as  it  has  still  further  developed 
itself  in  the  course  of  the  printed  argument,  it  has  taken  a  form  that 
was  not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Executive  at  the  time  of  these 
occurrences;  as  it  ought  to  have  been  present  if  the  case  were  as  real 
as  it  is  now  made  out. 

Tbat  brings  us  to  the  12th  of  I^ovember,  1886.  I  now  refer  to  page 
37  of  the  same  book.  We  have  got  to  the  8th  of  January,  and  Lord 
Iddesleigh  again  Avrites. 

Referring  to  previous  correspondence  in  regard  to  the  case  of  the  three  Canadian 
schooners  engaged  in  the  seal  Jishery  in  Behring  Sea,  I  transmit  to  you  herewith  a 
copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Colonial  Oflice,  with  a  despatcli,  and  its  enclosures,  from 
the  Governor-General  of  Canada,  explaining  the  views  of  the  Dominion  Government 
in  the  matter. 

Nearly  four  months  have  now  elapsed  since  my  desjiatch  of  the  9th  September  last 
was  addressed  to  you,  in  which  you  were  directed  to  invite  the  Government  of  the 

United  States  to  furnish  you  with  any  particulars I  have  now  to  instruct  you 

to  express  to  Mr  Bayard. 

and  so  on. 

Thereupon,  the  next  day,  as  appears  at  the  bottom  of  the  same  page, 
Sir  Lionel  AVest  communicates  with  Mr.  Bayard;  and  on  the  lL*tli  of 
January,  at  page  39,  Mr.  Bayard  writes: 

Your  note  of  the  9th  instant  was  received  by  me  on  the  next  day,  and  I  regret 
exceedingly  that,  although  my  elitorts  have  been  diligently  made  to  procure  from 

Alaska  the  authenticated  "  copies  " I  should  not  have  been  ahU'  to  obtain  them 

in  time  to  have  made  the  urgent  and  renewed  application  of  tlie  Earl  of  Iddesleigh 
8u])erliii()us. 

'J'he  ]n  essing  nature  of  your  note  constrains  nie  to  inform  you  that  on  the  27th 
Se])tember  last,  when  I  received  my  first  intimation  from  you  that  any  question  was 
possible  as  to  tlie  validity  of  the  judicial  proceedings  referred  to,  I  lost  no  tune  in 
requesting  my  colleague  tlie  Attoruey-Cjcneral,  in  whose  Department  the  cases  were, 
to  ))rocure  for  me  such  authentic  information  as  would  enable  me  to  make  full 
response  to  your  application. 

Then  he  says  be  is  awaiting  the  papers,  exi)lains  that  the  distance  of 
the  vessels  from  any  land  or  the  circumstances  attendant  n\H)u  their 
seizure  were  unknown  to  him,  and  then  treats  it,  and  (juite  accurately 
treats  it,  as  a  matter  which  is  of  so  grave  importance  that  it  is  right 
they  should  be  in  ])(»ssession  of  accurate  information.  Tlien,  on  the 
3d  of  Febiuary,  which  is  on  the  next  page,  is  a  further  letter,  in  which 
he  says: 

I  made  instant  .•ipplication  to  my  colleague  the  Attorney  General  in  relation  to  the 
record  of  tlie  judicial  proceeding. 

794       and  so  on. 

I  am  informed  that  the  documents  in  (|Ucstion  left  Sitka  on  (he  L'dtli  .hniu.iiy  and 
may  be  expected  to  arrive  at  I'ort  Townsend,  and  so  on. 

and  so  on. 
Then : 

In  this  connection,  I  take  occasion  to  inform  you  lliat,  without  conclusion  at  this 
time  of  finy  fpiestiouH  which  may  be  found  to  br  iuvulNcd  in  tlicse  cases  of  sei/tu'e, 
orders  have  )M;(;n  issued,  b_\  (be  I'lcsidi^nt's  direel  ion,  ('<ir  (lie  dis<'ontinii:nic<^  of  all 
pending  proceedings,  (he  disc  barge  of  the  vessels  nsferred  to,  and  the  release  of  all 
persons  nndei  anest  in  cr>nm!eti(in  (iierewiOi. 
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Now  I  want  to  know  why  tliis  is  so.  Does  any  one  inenilxT  of  this 
Tiibnnal  believe  that  at  that  time,  the  8ecietaiy  of  State  h<-inj:-  in  eoni- 
munieation  with  tin'  Attorney  (leneral,  as  his  correspondence  shows, 
and  in  correspondence  (win)  can  doubt  it)  with  tlie  iiead  ol"  llie  Ivxecu- 
tive  of  tiie  I  nited  Slates — I  mean  tlie  I*resident — tlnit  if  they  Inid 
intended  to  take  this  <;ronnd  of  le;:al  Justification  for  th(!  seizures,  tliey 
would  not  at  least  ha\'e  hinted  that  there  existed  some  such  grouml 
andjiiven  some  indication  of  what  that  ground  was?  <>u  \rd<iv  85  will 
be  found  the  ollicial  intinnitiou  of  that  release,  a  telej^ram  from  the 
Attorney  (leneral  of  the  L'titli  -January  1887  to  Judge  Lafayette  Daw- 
son and  Mr.  D.  Ball,  District  Attorney,  Sitka,  Alaska. 

I  iuiidiiectcd  by  the  President  to  instruct  yon  to  discontinue  all  fiirtlior  j)roreeding 
in  the  matter  of  the  seizure  of  tilt'  Britisli  Vessels  "Caroline',"  "Onward"  and  "Tliorn- 
ton"  and  disciiarjic  all  vessels  now  hold  under  sueh  seizure,  and  release  all  persons 
that  may  be  under  arrest  in  connection  therewith. 

I  have  told  you  what  was  the  fate  of  that  telegram — how  the  order 
was  treated  as  a  forged  order:  although  sent  to  the  Judge  (as  ajjpears 
from  the  order  on  the  same  page)  how  it  was  not  acted  ui)on  till  the 
release  of  the  vessels  was  useless  and  the  men  had  undergone  their 
imprisonment  and  suffered  the  penalty  imposed  by  tlie  Judgment. 

But  that  is,  of  course,  a  minor  i)oint.  Tlie  question  that  the  Tribunal 
must  ask  itself  is,  is  it  conceivable  that  that  order  for  release  could 
have  been  made  upon  any  ground  except  one,  namely,  the  advice  of  the 
resi)onsible  legal  adviser  of  the  President,  that  he  was  of  opinion  that 
it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  seizures  could  in  any  way  be 
Justilied. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  mean  Mr.  Bayard? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  said  the  legal  adviser,  Sir? 

Senator  Morgan. — Who  is  that? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  Attorney  General,  jMr.  Garland;  and 
in  answer  to  Senator  Morgan's  question,  which  he  has  been  good  enough 
to  i)ut  to  me,  1  can  show  by  the  very  next  page  that  that  was  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  l^ayard  himself.  It  is  an  extract  from  a 
l)aper  published  in  Victoria. 

General  Foster. — All  of  these  are  extracts. 
795  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  thonght  you  were  reading  from  the  dip- 
lomatic correspondence. 

Sir  Charles  Ki^ssell. — So  I  \vas.  Sir,  but  General  Foster  is  refer- 
ring to  an  extract  on  the  page  in  question.  Of  course,  what  I  have 
been  reading  is  diplomatic  correspondence. 

Senator  .Mokgan. — Yes,  1  thought  so. 

Sir  Charli:s  Russell. — Here  is  a  matter  which,  if  not  true,  would 
have  been  denied :  This  is  the  statement  in  the  middle  of  page  87. 

bayard's  opinion. 

The  following  telegram  is  another  unofficial  annonncement,  and  seems  to  I>e  rather 
out  of  harmony  with  the  oflicial  acts  of  the  commanders  of  the  Revenue  cutters. 

WAsniXG'roN,  July  20. 
Secretary  liayard,  when  ho  was  shown  to-day  a  despatch  from  Ottawa,  stating 
that  the  Dominion  (Jovernment  is  protesting  against  the  discourtesy  shown  by  the 
United  States  authorities  in  ignoring  its  demand  for  re])aratiou  for  the  seizure  and 
detention  of  tin;  Hritisli  Columbia  Sealers  seized  in  Beliring  Sea  last  year,  said:  ''Ir 
the  tirst  place  no  demand  was  ever  made  to  our  Goverument  by  any  body  either  foj 
the  release  of  the  vessels  in  (jiiestion  or  for  damages  for  their  detention." 
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That  is  quite  true. 

"And  in  the  second  pLice,  if  any  such  demand  had  been  made,  it  could  not  have 
come  by  any  possibility  from  the  Domiuiou  Government,  with  "which  we  luive  no 
diplomatic  relations  whatsoever." 

Tliat  is  also  true. 

The  vessels  in  question  were  released  upon  representations  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment that  they  were  British  vessels.  They  were  released  because  our  right  to  hold 
them  was  deemed  too  doubtful  to  be  enforced.  Our  Government  did  what  it  believed 
to  be  right  in  the  matter,  without  constraint  from  auj'  quarter. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  a  newspaper  correspondence  quoting  Mr. 
Bayard's  statement. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  is  exactly  what  I  read,  namely,  a  tele- 
gram which  purports  to  record  Mr.  Bayard's  opinion. 

Mr.  Phelps. — In  a  Canadian  newspaper. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  assuie  you  these  interruptions  are 
uncalled  for.  I  do  not  often  complain,  but  I  took  pains  to  state  what 
it  was.  1  read  the  announcement  of  it  in  the  paper  itself.  I  said  that 
it  appeared  in  a  paper  which  I  nanu^d,  published  in  a  place  I  named, 
and  I  read  the  parts  of  the  telegram. 

The  following  document  is  another  unofficial. announcement,  and  seems  to  be  rather 
out  of  harmony  with  the  official  acts  of  the  commanders  of  the  Revenue  cutters. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Charles,  for  the  interfer- 
ence on  my  part. 
796  Sir  Charles  Bussell. — No,  Sir,  not  at  all. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  I  wanted  to  find  out  whether  you 
impute  those  statements  to  Mr.  Bayard  as  under  his  pen,  or  under  Lis 
tongue,  or  as  the  results  of  a  newspaper  correspondence  of  what  he 
might  have  said  on  some  occasion. 

The  President. —You  give  credit  to  them  for  trying  to  represent, 
with  correctness,  the  views  of  Mr.  Bayard. 

Sir  Charles  Bissell. — That,  of  course,  is  the  point.  It  attributes 
to  Mr.  Secretary  Bayard  a  certain  opinion  and  a  certain  explanation 
of  a  particular  course  of  executive  conduct,  namely  the  release  of  these 
vessels.  That  is  published  in  the  Press;  it  is  i)ublished  in  our  Case, 
it  is  part  of  our  original  case,  and  up  to  this  moment  it  has  never  been 
denied;  and  1  say  at  once,  if  Mr.  Bayard  (whom  as  1  have  already  said 
I  have  the  honor  tt)  know),  should  say  that  that  was  not  true,  I  should 
accei)t  without  hesitation  or  (lualilication  his  statement  to  that  eHect. 
It  is  a  comparatively  unim])ortaiit  point,  because,  as  I  said,  unless  that 
is  true  it  is  inconceivable  tliat  if  the  United  States  and  their  advisers 
had  the  view  of  their  legal  rights  which  are  put  forward  in  a  later 
stage-  of  this  diplonuitic  correspondence — which  are  ])ut  forward  in 
later  phases  of  this,  shall  J  call  it  "litigation" — it  is  inconceixable  that 
at  the  time  he  gav(;  this  order  for  lelease  Secretary  Bayard's  real  views 
can  have  bei'U  expressed  by  su(;h  words  as  these. 

"W'e  think  we  are  within  our  rights  in  making  these  seizures;  we 
think  that  our  rights  Justify  us  in  making  these  seizures;  we  base 
these  rights  on  this  ground  oi"  on  that  ground,  but  as  an  act  of  good 
will  to  a  friendly  (!o\ernment  with  whom  previously  we  have  had  no 
diplomati(;  exjioituhitions,  and  to  which  we  had  previously  given 
no  diplomatic  warning — ns  an  act  of  fiiendliness  and  good  will  to  that 
Government,  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  we  will,  under  the  circum- 
stances, release  tJiose  vessels". 

Senator  ,'Moi;f;AN. — I  am  sure,  Sir  Cliarles,  you  will  not  object  to  my 
calling  your  attention,  in  \  indication  of  Mr.  liayard,  to  tlie  fact  that  in 
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his  correspondence  with  llie  llritisli  (lovenniicnt  on  tliis  subject — at 
least  so  far  as  1  am  advised  it  is  so — he  hiid  asi<le  the  question  of  the 
merits  of  seal  lishiiif^  and  seal  hiintin<T.  All  those  <incstions  about 
Behring  Sea,  and  ri^lit  of  property,  he  set  aside,  with  a  view  of  dis- 
cussinj;-  and  settliiij;'  with  Lord  Salisbnry  the  (piestion  of  lie<;ulations. 
I  do  not  renicinber  that  he  c\  er  took  u})  the  subject  of  the  allej^ed 
rights  of  the  respective  parties,  and  dealt  with  that  as  an  independent 
toi)ic  in  his  diplomatic  correspondence. 

Sir  Charles  Ki'sskll. — Sir,  we  are  takin<j;-  time,  too  literally,  by 
the  forelock.  We  liave  not  got  to  the  portion  of  the  correspondence 
where  that  appears.  1  shall  come  to  that  in  a  few  moments.  1  am 
dealing  with  events  as  they  appeared  in  January  1887:  yon.  Sir,  are 
referring  to  events  as  they  appeared  in  August  1887.     I  will  come  to 

them  in  due  course. 
797  Senator  Moikjan. — I  am  referring  to  the  same  ])eriod  as  you 

are  referring  to  Sir  Charles,  in  which  you  were  stating,  as  I 
understand,  that  Mr.  liayard  should  have  made  an  objection  at  that 
time  to  the  action  of  his  Government  if  he  had  dissented  Irom  it,  or 
atlirmcd  it  if  he  approved  it. 

Sir  Charles  IvUssell.— I  do  not  say  that  he  should  have  dissented 
from  the  action  of  his  Government  at  all,  because  it  was,  as  I  take  it, 
his  own  action  to  a  certain  extent. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  am  speaking  of  the  Judges. 

Sir  Chaules  Kussell. — He  was  a  member  of  the  Government. 
What  I  am  pointing  out  is,  that  if  there  had  been  any  conception  of 
the  existence  of  such  legal  rights  as  are  now  invoked  in  Justification 
of  his  conduct,  one  would  have  exi)ected  to  tind  from  Mr.  Secretary 
Bayard,  or  from  some  other  executive  officer,  some  foreshadowing  of 
these  grounds. 

Senator  MoRaAN.— Certainly,  if  he  Avas  dealing  with  that  phase  of 
the  question,  but  I  do  not  think  that  he  was. 

Sir  CiiARLi'is  Russell. — His  Government  is  charged  as  distinctly  as 
a  Government  can  be  charged,  in  the  very  long  despatch  from  Lord 
Iddesleigh  that  I  have  read,  with  a  most  grave  oflence  against  inter- 
national law.  His  answer  is: — 1  have  released  the  vessels  because  I 
consider  it  too  doubtful  Avhether  we  were  entitled  to  hold  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  think  he  said  that. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — At  present,  the  state  of  the  case  is,  that  I 
cannot  atllrm  that  he  said  it.  1  do  not  aCfirm  that  he  said  it,  for  I  do 
not  know.  All  1  know  is,  that  it  is  published  that  he  said  it,  and  that 
so  far  as  1  know  up  to  this  Mioment  there  has  been  no  contradiction  of 
the  fact. 

Lord  H  ANN  EN. — Does  it  ai)pear  when  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  Alaskan  Court  was  received  at  Washington. 

Sir  Charles  Hussell. — It  was,  in  fact,  received  in  Ai)ril  1887.  I 
am  now  coming  to  it  in  the  order  of  time,  and  Senator  JMorgan  will  find 
that  I  shall  omit  nothing  which  1  conceive  to  be  important  as  throwing 
light  on  what  were  the  motives  and  state  of  opinion  of  the  Executive 
at  this  time. 

On  the  12th  April  Mr.  Bayard  writes  to  Sir  Sackville  West  in  these 
terms. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowle(l{::o  your  note  of  the  4th  instant  relative  to 
the  li8heri«!s  in  15ehiiiiy;  Sea,  and  in([iiiriiij;-  whether  the  docnments  rcforred  to  in  my 
note  of  the  3rd  Fehrnary  relatinjjj  to  tlio  cases  of  seizure  in  those  waters  of  vessels 
charged  with  violating  the  laws  of  the  United  States  regulating  the  killing  of  fur- 
eeals,  had  heen  received.  The  records  of  the  judicial  jjioceediugs  in  the  cases  in 
the  District  Court  in  Alaska  referred  to  were  only  received  at  tliis  department  ou 
Saturday  last  and  are  now  under  exumiuatiou. 
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The  remoteness  of  the  scene  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  and  the  special  peculiarities 
of  that  industry,  have  unavoidably  delayed  the  Treasury  officials  in  franiinsi"  ap[)ro- 
priate  Re<;ulations,  and  issuini^  orders  to  United  States  vessels  to  police  the  Alaskan 
waters  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-seals  from  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  conse- 
quent speedy  extermination. 

798  The  laws  of  the  United  States  in  this  behalf  are  contained  in  the  Revised 
Statutes  relating  to  Alaska  in  sections  1956-1971,  and  have  been  in  force  for 

upwards  of  seventeen  years,  and  prior  to  the  seizures  of  last  summer  but  a  single 
infraction  is  known  to  have  occurred,  and  that  was  promptly  punished. 

That  must  have  been  some  American  sealer,  though  we  have  not 
heard  of  it  before.  I  do  not  know  the  history  of  it.  Then  the  letter 
continues : 

The  question  of  instructions  to  Government  vessels  in  regard  to  preventing  the 
Indiscriminate  killing  of  fur-seals  is  now  being  considered,  and  I  will  inform  you 
at  the  earliest  day  possible  what  has  been  decided,  so  that  British  and  other  vessels 
visiting  the  waters  in  question  can  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

I  am  not  asking  the  assent  of  the  Tribunal  or  any  member  of  it  to 
any  conclusion  as  I  go  on,  as  I  have  achieved  my  sole  purjiose  if  I  have 
satisfied  myself  that  I  am  making  my  motive  and  my  argument  intelli- 
gible to  the  Tribunal.  We  get  here,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  a  sug- 
gestion— not  put  forward  as  a  justification — but  a  suggestion,  which  is 
a  reference  to  the  United  States  Revised  Laws,  sections  1950-1971;  but 
there  is  no  suggestion  in  point  of  fact  in  what  sense  they  are  supposed 
to  apply. 

Now  we  pass  on,  and  on  the  10th  of  September  comes  a  very  impor- 
tant communication,  at  page  88,  from  Lord  Salisbury.  I  think  this 
one  and  one  other  are  the  only  two  that  I  shall  ask  to  be  read  in 
full;  but  inasmuch  as  this  puts  forward  the  grounds  upon  which  Lord 
Salisbury  supposes  it  is  suggested  that  the  executive  action  may  be 
excused  or  justified,  I  think  it  desirable  that  they  should  be  fully  read. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — It  is  on  page  88.  This  is  from  the  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury  to  Sir  Lionel  West: 

Foreign  Office,  Scptcmher  10th,  18S7. 

Sir:  By  a  despatch  of  the  30th  October  last  the  late  Earl  of  Iddesleigh  instructed 
you  to  call  the  attention  of  tlie  United  States  Secretary  of  State  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  seizure  in  Behring's  Sea,  by  the  American  cruizer  "Corwin"  of  some 
]5ritish  Canadian  vessels,  and  his  Lordship  directed  you  to  state  to  Mr.  Secretary 
liayard  that  Her  Majesty's  (Government  lelt  sure  that  if  the  proceedings  which  were 
reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  liuited  States  District  Court  were  correctly 
described,  the  United  States  (Government  would  admit  their  illegality,  and  would 
cause  reasonable  reparation  to  be  made  to  the  British  subjects  for  the  wrongs  to 
which  tliey  had  l)een  subjected  and  for  the  losses  wliich  they  had  sustained. 

By  a  previous  des])atcli  of  the  9th  S((ptcmb(ir  you  had  been  desired  to  ask  to  be 
furnished  with  any  particulars  which  the  United  States  (iovernmeut  might  possess 
relative  to  the  seizures  in  question ;  and  on  the  20th  October  you  were  instructed 
to  enter  a  protest  on  Ix-liaif  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  reserve  for  consid- 
eration Inneafter  ail  rights  to  coinix-nsalion. 

Nearly  four  months  having  elapsed  without  any  definite  information  being  fur- 
nished by  the  United  States  (iovernmcnt  as  to  the  grounds  of  t]u^  seizures  my 
predecessor  instructed  you,  on  tin;  X\\\  .January  last,  to  ex]ii('8S  to  Mr.  Bayard  the 
concern  of  J I(;r  Majesty's  (jovernuKiut  at  the  delay,  and  to  urge  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  tin;  IJnited  States  (iovernnwiit  to  the  action  of  the  American  authorities  in 
their  treatment  of  thcise  vessels,  and  of  their  masters  and  crews. 

On  the  3rd  l'el)ruary  Mr.  Uayard  infoiiued  you  that  the  record  of  the  judicial 
])roceeding  which  he,  had  ealletl  ibr  was  shortly  expected  to  reach  Washing- 

799  ton,  and   lliat,  without  (•oiielusi(Mi  at  that  time  of  any  (|uest-ious  which  might 
be  found  to  l)e   iinolved    in    these  cases  ol'  Heizu^(^s,  orders   had  bi-eu    issued  by 

the  I'resident'H  diieclitni  for  the  diseontinu.incc  of  all  ]»ending  i)roceediugs,  the  dis- 
diarge  of  tin;  vessels  referred  to,  and  the  release  of  all  persons  under  arrest  in  con- 
nection thertiwitb. 

On  the  4th  (d'  Ajiril,  under  instructions  from  me,  you  incpiirfid  of  Mr.  Bayard,  iiji 
view  of  the  ap)iroaciiing  lishing  si'ason  in  Behring's  Sea,  wheliier  the  owners  of  Brit- 
ish vessels  might  r<dy  when  not  near  hind  on  being  unmolested  by  the  cruizers  of 
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the  United  States,  and  you  again  asked  when  tlie  record  of  the  judicial  proceedings 
niiulit  1)0  expected.  Mr.  IJ.iyanl  inConiied  you,  in  rejily  (llith  April),  that  the  ]iap(a'.s 
rcltrn^d  toliad  reaciu'd  him  and  were  lieiiij^  cxanuned ;  tliat  tliere  had  been  iiii.ivoid- 
ablo  d(day  in  (iaiiiiii;j;  aiiju'opriate  h'eifiilaliouH  and  iNsiiin^r  orders  to  IJnitc^l  Slates 
vesselH  to  ])()!ic(!  tlie  Alasi<aii  waters;  tliat  tlio  Revised  .Statiitos  relatinj^  to  Alaska, 
Sections  lUrili  :ind  1!)71,  contained  the  laws  of  tiie  I'liited  States  in  relation  to  the 
matter;  and  tliat  tlie  Kejinhitions  were  being  considered,  an<l  lie  would  inform  you 
at  the  earliest  day  )K)ssil)le  what  had  been  decided,  so  that  British  and  other  vessels 
migiit  govern  theiustdves  accordingly. 

In  view  of  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Bayard  in  his  note  of  the  3rd  February,  to 
which  I  have  referred  above,  Her  Majesty's  (iovernmeut  assumed  that,  pending  a 
conclusion  of  the  discussion  between  the  two  (iovernmeuts  on  the  generiil  question 
involved,  no  further  similar  seiziaws  of  British  vessels  would  be  made  by  order  of 
the  United  States  Government.  They  learn,  however,  from  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Bayard's  note  of  the  K5th  August  last,  inclosed  in  yonr  despatch  of  the  lOth  August, 
that  such  was  not  the  nu'aniug  which  he  inteuded  should  be  attached  to  his  com- 
munication of  the  3rd  Febnuiry;  and  they  deeply  regret  to  find  a  proof  of  their 
misinter])retation  of  the  intentions  of  the  United  States  Government  from  an 
announcement  reiiently  received  from  the  Commander-in-chief  of  Her  Maji-sty's  naval 
forces  in  the  Pacific,  that  several  more  British  vessels  engaged  in  seal-hunting  in 
Behring's  Sea  have  been  seized  when  a  long  distance  from  land  by  an  Anieri(;an 
Revenue  vessel. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  careful! j"^  considered  the  transcript  of  record  of 
the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  United  States  District  Court  in  the  several  cases  of 
the  schooners  "  Carolina",  "Onward"  and  "Thornton"  which  were  communicated  to 
you  in  July,  and  were  transmitted  to  me  in  yourdespatch  of  the  12th  of  that  month, 
and  they  cannot  find  in  them  any  justification  for  the  condemnation  of  those  vessels. 

The  libels  of  information  allege  that  they  were  seized  for  killing  fur  seal  within 
the  limits  of  Alaskan  Tei-ritory,  and  in  the  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of  section 
1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States;  and  the  Uniti'd  States  Naval 
Commander  Abbey  certainly  aflirmed  that  the  vessels  were  seized  within  the  waters 
of  Alaska  and  the  Territory  of  Alaska;  but  according  to  his  own  evidence  they  were 
seized  75,  115,  and  70  miles  respectively  south-south-east  of  St.  Georges  Island. 

It  is  not  disputed,  therefore,  that  the  seizures  in  question  were  etl'ected  at  a  dis- 
tance from  land  far  in  excess  of  the  limit  of  maritime  jurisdiction  which  any  nation 
can  claim  by  international  law,  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  such  limit 
cannot  be  enlarged  by  any  nnaiicipal  law. 

The  claim  thus  set  up  appears  to  be  founded  on  the  exceptional  title  said  to  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  United  States  by  Russia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  of  the 
Alaska  Territory.  The  pretension  which  the  Russian  Government  at  one  time  put 
forward  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea  was,  however,  never 
adnntted  either  by  this  country  or  by  the  United  States  of  America.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  was  strenuously  resisted,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  and  the  American 
Government  can  hardly  claim  to  have  received  from  Russia  rights  which  tJiey 
declared  to  bo  inadmissible  when  asserted  by  the  Russian  Government.  Nor  does 
it  api)ear  from  the  text  of  the  Treaty  of  1867  that  Russia  either  inteuded  or  jiur- 
ported  to  make  any  such  grant;  for,  by  Article  I  of  that  instrument,  Russia  agreed 
to  cede  to  the  United  States  all  the  territory  and  dominion  then  jiosessed  by 
800  Russia  on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands  within  certain 
geogra])hical  limits  described,  and  no  mention  was  made  of  any  exclusive 
right  over  the  waters  of  I'ehring  Sea. 

Moreover,  whatever  rights  as  regards  their  respective  subjects  and  citizens  may 
bo  reciprocally  conferred  on  the  Russian  and  American  Governments  by  treaty  stipu- 
lation, the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  cannot  be  thereby  affected,  except  by  special 
arrangement  with  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  exclusive  claims  advanced  in  times  past  by  Russia,  I  transmit 
to  you  documents  communicated  to  the  United  States  Congress  by  President  Mouroe 
iu  1822,  which  show  the  view  taken  by  the  American  Government  of  these  pretensions. 

In  1821  the  Kmperor  of  Russia  had  issued  an  edict  establishing  Rules  for  the  liiuits 
of  navigation  and  order  of  communication  along  the  coast  of  the  eastern  Siberia,  the 
north-western  coast  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian  Kiirile  and  other  islands. 

The  first  section  of  that  edict  said:  The  ]>ursuit  of  commerce  whaling  and  fishery, 
and  of  all  other  industry  on  all  islands,  ])orts,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of 
northern  latitude;  also  from  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well 
as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  south  Cape  of  the  Island  of 
Urup,  viz.,  to  45°  50' of  northern  latitude,  is  excdusivcly  gr.-inted  to  Russian  subjects; 
and  section  II  stated:  It  is.  therefore.  ])r(>hibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to 
land  on  tht^  coast  land  islands  ludonging  to  h'ussia.  as  stated  above,  but  also  to 
ai>i)ri)a(di  them  within  less  than  100  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  sul^- 
ject  to  coufiscation,  along  with  the  whole  cargo. 
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A  copy  of  these  regulations  was  officially  commiinicatecl  to  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  by  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington  on  the  lltli  February  1822;  where- 
upon Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  on  the  '25tli  of  that  month,  after  informing  him  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  had  seen  with  surprise  the  assertion  of  a  territorial 
claim  on  the  part  of  Russia,  extending  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the 
American  Continent  and  a  Regulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial  vessels  other 
than  Russian,  upon  the  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation,  the  approach  upon  the 
high  seas  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim  was  made  to 
apply,  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  expected  before  any  act  which  should  define  the 
boundary  between  the  territories  of  the  United  States  and  Russia,  that  the  same 
■would  have  been  arranged  by  Treaty  between  the  parties,  and  that  to  exclude  the 
vessels  of  American  citizens  from  the  shore  bei/ond  the  ordinary  distance  to  which 
territorial  jurisdiction  extends  has  excited  still  greater  surprise;  and  Mr.  Adams 
asked  whether  the  Russian  Minister  was  authorized  to  give  explanations  of  the 
grounds  of  right,  upon  principles  generally  recognized  by  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations,  which  can  warrant  the  claims  and  Regulations. 

The  Russian  Minister  in  his  reply,  dated  the  28th  February,  after  explaining  how 
Russia  had  acquired  her  possessions  in  North  America  said: 

"I  ought  in  last  place  to  request  you  to  consider,  sir,  that  the  Russian  possessions 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  extend  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  from  Behriug's  strait 
to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  Asia  and  the  islands 
adjacent  from  the  same  Strait  to  the  45th  degree.  The  extent  of  Sea  of  which  these 
possessions  form  the  limits  comiirehends  all  the  conditions  which  are  ordinarily 
attached  ioshnt  seas  (mersferinces),  and  the  Russian  Government  might  consequently 
judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea  the  right  of  sovereignty,  and  espe- 
cially that  of  entirely  interdicting  the  entrance  of  foreigners;  but  it  preferred  only 
asserting  its  essential  rights  without  taking  advantage  of  localities." 

On  the  .30th  March  Mr.  Adams  replied  to  the  explanations  given  by  the  Russian 
Minister.  He  stated  that,  with  respect  to  the  pretension  advanced  in  regard  to 
territory,  it  must  be  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  territorial 
rights,  but  also  to  that  prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including  those  of 
the  United  States,  to  approach  within  100  Italian  miles  of  the  coasts.  Tliat  from 
the  yjeriod  of  the  existence  of  the  ITnited  States  as  an  independent  nation 
801  their  vessels  had  freely  navigated  these  seas,  the  right  to  navigate  them  being 
apart  of  that  independence;  and  with  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  '"the 
Russian  Government  miglit  have  justified  the  exercise  of  sovereign  t_v  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  a  close  sea  "because  it  claims  territory  botli  on  its  American  and  Asiatic 
shores",  it  may  sufitice  to  say  that  the  distance  from  shore  to  shore  (ui  tliis  sea,  in 
latitude  51°  north,  it  is  not  less  than  90  degrees  of  longitude,  or  4,000  miles.  INIr. 
Adams  concludrd  as  follows:  "  The  President  is  ])nrsuaded  tliat  tlie  citizens  of  this 
Union  will  remain  unmolested  in  the  prosecution  of  their  lawful  commeree,  and 
that  no  efiect  will  be  given  to  an  interdiction  manifestly  incompatible  with  their 
rights." 

The  conT(.'ntion  between  the  ITnited  States  of  America  and  Russia  of  the  17th  April 
1824,  put  an  end  to  any  further  pretension  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  restirict  naviga- 
tion or  fishing  in  Behring  Sea  so  far  as  American  citizens  were  conctniied;  for  by 
article  1  it  was  agreed  tiiat  in  any  jiart  of  the  Cireat  ()i'<'au,  commonly  (tailed  the 
Pacific  Ocean  or  Soutli  Sea,  tht;  respective  ( itizens  or  subjects  of  tlio  High  Contract- 
ing Powers  shall  neitlier  be  disturi)ed  nor  restrained,  eitlier  in  navigation  or  fisliing, 
saving  certain  restrictions  whicli  are  not  material  to  the  ])resent  issue;  and  a  similar 
8tij)ulatiou  in  the  Convention  betwtien  tliis  country  and  Kussia  in  the  following  year 
(15tli  May,  1825)  put  an  end,  as  regarded  British  subjects,  to  tlus  ))rcteii8ions  of 
Russia  to  whicli  I  have  referred,  and  whicli  had  been  entirely  re])udiated  by  Her 
Majesty's  (jcnernmcMit  in  correspomlence  with  the  K'ussian  (ioverniiient  in  1821  and 
1822,  whicli  for  your  more  particular  iiiformation  I  inclose  herein. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  sure  tliat,  in  view  of  the  considerations  which  I 
have  set  forth  in  this  (lesjiatcdi,  which  you  will  (omiininicate  to  Mr.  Bayard,  the  (lov- 
criiment  of  the  L^iiited  States  will  admit  that  the  si^izure  and  condemnation  of  these 
British  vessels,  and  the,  imprisoiiiiieiiti  of  their  masters  and  crews,  were  not  war- 
ranted by  the  circiuiistances,  .iiid  t  hat  they  will  Ix;  ready  to  alVord  reasonable  com])(;n- 
Katioii  to  tliost!  who  liavi^  sutfered  in  coiisequi'iict^  and  issue  immediate  iiistru(^tions 
to  their  naval  olliceis  which  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  these  regrettable  incidents. 
I  am,  etc., 

Salisbury. 

Sir  ('iFARLES  KusSELL. — Now  tlio  Tribiiiiiil  will  observe  that  Lord 
S;ili,sl)iii  V  is  there  aiisweriiif^  the  only  ease  wliieh  was  jmt  forward, 
iiaiiH'ly  tlic  jii<l<;nient  of  Mr.  .Iiistie*^  Dawson,  w^hieh  resulted  in  tho 
eoiiliscatioii  of  these  ships — which  i-esiiiled,  ot"  eoiuse,  in  uUcriug  tl^e 
property  in  tlietie  ahipsj  uud  tho  surprising-  thiuy;  is— r 
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The  President. — Tlie  judjiiiu'iit  of  Judge  ]);iw.s()ii  was  (lelivcred 
l)rcvi<m.sly  to  the  'Md  of  February. 

Sir  Charles  IIussioll. — Oh,  lou^-  previously. 

The  Tresident. — It  was  before  tlie  order  of  release  was  sent. 

Sir  Charles  ]{ttssell. — Lord  Salisbury  had  only  ;^ot  before  him  the 
record  of  the  ])i'()ceedin^s  in  the  Couit.  and  the  Jud^uiciit  ol"  the  Court 
of  Sitka.  That  was  tlie  only  ease  he  had  to  deal  Avith,  and  he  deals 
with  it  in  a  way  1  shall  have  hereafter  to  refer  to  in  another  eonneetion 
in  considering-  the  derivative  tith'  claimed  under  lUissia.  J>ut  will  uot 
the  Tribunal  be  sur])rised  to  hear  thai  tlir.t  despatch  of  Jiord  Salis- 
bury, Avritteu  uixni  the  Jdth  Se])tend)e]'  1.S87,  received  uo  answer  from 
the  lepresentative  of  the  Tluited  States,  until  the  year  ISDO'? 

Jf  I  am  -vvrou*;  in  tiiis,  let  uu'  be  eoireeted  on  the  spur  of  the  uioment. 
That  des])ateh  of  Lord  Salisbury  deals  with  the  only  case  that  is  su<i- 
gested — he  has  got  b<'fore  him  tlie  ouly  thiug  upou  which  he  can  form 
a  judgment,  namely  t]ie  recoid  of  the  proceedings  at  Sitka,  and  he  pro- 
ceeds, eiTectually  I  submit,  to  demolish  that  case.  But,  tlu\t  I 
802  may  omit  iu)thing,  let  me  say  that  Mr.  Bayard  had  done  some- 
thing meanwhile;  aiul  what  was  it?  He  had  written  on  the  IDth 
August  18S7  the  letter  which  has  been  refeired  to  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  the  argumeut  by  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter.  This  letter 
is  not  to  be  found  in  our  appendix:  it  is  not  to  be  found,  for  the  reason 
that  it  was  not  in  fact  sent  to  us  at  all.  It  was  a  circular  letter 
addressed  by  JMr.  Bayard  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
in  the  various  cajiitals  of  the  world.  Is'o  direct  communication  of  this 
letter  was  nuule  to  Creat  Britain,  but  the  communication  was  shewn  or 
the  purport  of  it  notified  to  us  by  Mr.  Phelps,  the  then  Minister  for  the 
United  St.ates  in  London,  on  the  11th  of  November  1887. 

I  will  now  read  that  letter,  which  is  in  the  first  Volume  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  (^ase  of  the  United  States,  page  108.  I  desire  that 
the  Tribunal  should  have  all  the  nuiterials  before  them  in  order  to 
appreciate,  in  the  order  of  events,  the  position  taken  up  by  the  respec- 
tive Governments. 

Sir;  Recent  occurrences  have  drawn  the  attention  of  this  Departmont  to  the  neces- 
sity of  takiiifj  steps  for  the  better  protection  of  fur-seal  fisheries  in  licliring  Sea.. 

Without  raising  any  question  as  to  the  excei)tioual  measures  which  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  j)roperty  in  (luestion 

That  is  the  fur-seal  fisheries 

niiglit  justify  this  Government  in  taking,  and  without  reference  to  any  exceptional 
marine  jurisdiction  tiiat  might  properly  be  claimed  for  that  end,  it  is  (leemed  advis- 
ai)le — and  1  am  instructed  by  the  President  so  to  inform  you — to  attain  the  desired 
ends  by  international  co-operation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  unregulated  and  indiscriminate  killing  of  seals  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  has  driven  them  from  ])lace  to  place,  and  l)y  breaking  np  their 
habitual  resorts  has  greatly  n^duced  their  nnmber.  Under  these  circumstances,  and 
in  view  of  the  connnon  interest  of  all  nations  in  preventing  the  indiscriminate 
destruction  and  consecjuent  extermination  of  an  animal  which  (•oiitriV)utea  so  impor- 
tantly to  the  commercial  wealth  and  general  use  of  mankind,  you  are  hereby 
instructed  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  which  you  are  accredited  to 
the  subject,  and  to  invite  it  to  enter  into  such  an  arrangement. 

And  so  on. 

This  was  the  de])arture  point  of  the  scheme  which  contemidated  a 
set  of  international  rules  not  confined  to  the  United  States  ami  to  Great 
Britain,  but  which  should  have  the  concurrence  of  all  the  other  nations 
which  were,  or  might  be,  interested.  But,  again,  am  I  not  justified  in 
asking  the  Tribuiuil  to  note  in  passing  here,  that  wliile  there  is  a  ten- 
tative and  indirect  suggestion  that  there  may  be  some  other  ground 
upon  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  may  justify  its  action, 
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yet  that  tliis  ground  is  not  stated  as  a  proposition  by  which  Mr.  Bayard 
desires  to  bind  eitlier  himself  or  his  Government,  nnieh  less  is  it  an 
affirmation  of  any  legal  principle  upon  which  he  feels  jnsti tied  in  tak- 
ing his  stand?  And  now,  I  repeat,  is  it  not  an  amazing  fact  that  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  I  have  ventured  to  submit 

803  demolishes  the  only  case  suggested,  and  suggested  too  by  the 
judicial  record  of  the  proceedings  at  Sitka,  should  have  remained 

unanswered — I  think  it  remains  unanswered  to  this  day — but  remained 
without  any  appearance  of  answer  until  the  22nd  of  January  1890,  or 
more  than  two  years  after  its  despatch? 

Now,  I  do  not  seek  to  be  drawn  into  any  bye-issues.  As  Lord  Salis- 
bury, W'ho  had  succeeded  to  Lord  Iddesleigb,  believed,  there  had  been 
a  breach  of  a  promise  made  that  no  further  seizures  should  be  effected; 
and  Lord  Salisbury  records  his  statement  that  he  had  been  so  assured 
in  a  letter  of  the  8th  of  April,  1888,  which  is  to  found  at  page  189  of 
the  large  volume.  It  refers  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Phelps,  stating 
that  he  w^as  very  anxious  for  despatch  because  of  the  destruction  of  the 
species  which  was  going  on,  and  which  he  considered  a  matter  of  grave 
moment  ;  and  then  he  proceeds. 

He  informed  me,  therefore,  uuof3(icially,  that  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Bayard  a 
private  letter,  from  Avhich  he  read  to  me  a  passaije  to  the  following  effect:  "I  shall 
advise  that  secret  iustructions  be  given  to  American  cniizers  not  to  molest  British 
ships  in  Bchring  Sea  at  a  distance  from  the  shore,  and  this  on  the  ground  that  the 
negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  a  close  time  are  going  on." 

And  then: 

But,  Mr.  Phelps  added,  there  is  every  reason  that  this  step  should  not  become 
public,  as  it  might  give  encouragement  to  the  destruction  of  seals  that  is  taking  place. 

And  so  forth.  It  is  a  bye-point,  and  I  do  not  seek  to  dwell  upon  it. 
There  must  have  been  some  misunderstanding  because,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  know  that  the  seizures  Avere  renewed. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  a  change  of  Ciovemment  in  tlie  United  States, 
and  in  March,  1889,  President  Harrison  succeeds  to  President  (irover 
Cleveland  ;  and  Mr.  Blaine  succeeds,  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr. 
Bayard.  And  I  will  only  say  that  I  have  myself  very  little  doubt  (if  I 
may,  for  the  moment,  intrude  a  suggestion  of  that  kind,  which  means 
no  disrespect  to  anybody)  that  judging  Irom  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Bayard's 
communications  and  the  position  he  took  uj),  and  the  executive  action 
that  he  authorised  and  dire('te<l, — I  cannot  doubt  that  if  he  had  con- 
tinued Secretary  of  State,  we  slu)uld  have  had  the  case  settled  as  a 
matter  of  common  interest,  and  discussed  as  a  nuitter  of  common 
interest,  to  all  the  Nations  ;  and  certainly  some  of  the  portions  of  the 
claim  now  ])ut  forward  never  would  have  been  heard  of,  because  they 
are  inconsistent  with  the  attitude  which  he  himself,  in  his  executive 
ca])acity,  took  ui). 

P>ut  Si  r,  r>laine,  on  the  22nd  of  January,  wrote  his  celebrated  despatch, 
which  is  known  as  the  contra  honos  mores  (lesi)atch  ;  and  there  is  that 
^.   ^  very  great  break,   partlv  accounted  for    by  the  fact,  I 

of  cinu, a  honos  aihmt J  that  negotiations  were  going  on  which  it  was 
more* argum.i.t.  ]„)ped  might  cud  tlic  wliolc  difficulty,  but  still  I  cannot 
believe  that  if  in  the  minds  of  the  advisers  of  the  United  States  there 
had  been  ))resent,  even  in  a  faint  degree,  the  existence  of  dt^linite  h'gal 
grcuuds  upon  which  their  action  couhl  be  defended  or  justified, 

804  that  we  sliouid  not  have  had  some  usserlion  of  it  at  sometime 
or  other  in  answer  to  these  (iommunieations  of  Loid  bhiesleigh, 

in  the  first  instance,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  the  second.  On  the  22n<l 
of  January  comes  this  desi)atch;    and  I  will  just  notice,  in  passing, 
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tliat,  at  page  31o,  there  is  a  letter  from  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  2ii(l  of 
October,  1889,  in  tlie  middle  of  which  he  says: 

In  a  desiJiitch  to  Sir  Lionel  West  dated  the  lOtli  Sejitemlior,  1887,  which  was  coni- 
miiuicated  to  Mr.  Hayard,  1  drew  tiie  alteutioii  of  the  (JoveriiiiKsiit  of  the  L'nited 
States  to  the  iUe<ialit.v  ot  these  proceeilin^^s,  and  ex]ires.He(l  a  h<>|>e  that  due  (^Jiiipeii- 
eation  woiihl  he  a\var(h'd  to  the  sulijeets  ol  Jlcr  Majesty  wlio  h;id  snIl'iTcd  lioiu 
them.  1  lia\oiiot  siiiee  that  time  reeeiv(!il  IVoiii  the  (ioveiiiiiientol'  tlie  United  States 
any  intimation  of  tindr  intimtions  in  this  respcet,  or  any  explanation  of  the  grounds 
\\])on  wliich  interference  with  the  Hritisii  Boaiers  liad  lieen  authorised.  Mr.  Bayard 
di<l  indecid  communit^ato  to  us  unohicially  an  assurance  that  no  furtiier  seizures  of 
this  eharactor  should  take  place. 

And  so  on. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  cc^lebrated  contra  honos  mores  despatch,  at  page 
390,  dated  the  Ulind  of  riaiiuiiry.  I  may  relieve  tlu;  minds  of  the  Tri- 
bunal at  once  by  saying  tliat  1  am  not  going  to  read  it  all,  as  it  has 
been  already  road  more  than  once.  Of  course,  if  there  is  any  ])assage 
ill  connection  with  that  doctrine  which  throws  light  upon  it,  1  will  read 
it  if  my  learned  friend  suggests.    This  is  the  celebrated  sentence. 

Several  weeks  have  elapsed  since  I  had  the  honour  to  receive  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  ]Mlward(is. 

Subjects  which  could  not  be  postponed  have  engaged  the  attention  of  this  Depart- 
ment, and  have  rendered  it  impossible  to  give  a  formal  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury 
until  the  present  time. 

In  the  o])ini()n  of  the  President  the  Canadian  vessels,  arrested  and  detained  in  the 
Behriug  Sea,  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  contra  honos  mores — a  pursuit 
which  of  necessity  involves  a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  peojjle  of  the  United  States.  To  establisli  tliis  ground,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  argue  tlie  question  of  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  sovereignty  of  this 
Government  over  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea;  it  is  not  necessary  to  explain,  cer- 
tainly not  to  deline,  the  ])owers  and  privijciges  ceded  by  His  Im})erial  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  in  the  Treaty  by  wliich  the  Alaslcan  territory  was  transferred  to 
the  United  States.  The  weighty  considerations  growing  out  of  that  territory,  with 
all  the  rights  on  land  and  sea  inseparably  connected  therewith,  may  bo  salely  left 
out  of  view  while  the  grounds  are  set  forth  upon  which  this  (Government  rests  its 
jusUtication  for  the  action  complained  of  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

And  then  he  proceeds  to  argue  upon  the  ground  tliat  this  is  an 
immoral  traffic,  that  it  is  a  traffic  which  interferes  with  the  rights  of  the 
Government  and  jieople  of  the  United  States,  and  then  he  proceeds, 
rather  adroitly,  having  made  some  approaches  to  argument  in  support 
of  his  own  view,  to  shift  the  onus. 

He  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  397 : 

Whence  did  the  ships  of  Cajiada  derive  the  right  to  do  in  1886  that  which  they  had 
refrained  from  doing  for  more  than  90  years  ? 

And  hnally  he  refers  to  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
805  land  as  if  suggesting  there  was  some  parallel,  and  he  refers  to 
dynamite  or  giant  powder  explosions — those  1  Avill  refer  to 
because  they  are  afterwards  used  by  Mr.  Phelps.  He  asks  why  the  two 
cases  are  not  parallel.  I  will  attempt  to  give  the  answer  a  little  later. 
And  he  finally  sayt: 

In  the  judgment  of  this  Government  the  law  of  the  sea  is  not  lawlessness. 

Which  is  a  graceful  piece  of  alliteration. 

Nor  can  the  law  of  the  sea  and  the  liberty  which  it  confers  and  which  it  protects 
be  perverted  to  justify  acts  which  are  immoral  in  themselves. 

Well  I  need  not  say  therefore  that  in  this  despatch,  althougli  he  sug- 
gests that  tliere  may  be  grounds  based  u])on  jurisdiction  derived  from 
Eussia,  his  main  ground  is  that  the  thing  is  contra  honos  mores,  a  crime 
in  itself,  a  crime  whicli  they,  the  United  States,  have  a  right  to  com- 
plain of,  because  it  is  an  injury  to  them. 
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Well,  now,  wliat  is  the  subsequent  course  whicli  this  correspondence 
takes?  It  may  be  described  in  a  sentence,  though  I  have  two  more 
despatches  to  refer  to,  one  at  a  little  length.  Lord  Salisbury  meets 
him  upon  his  own  ground  and  says:  You  say  that  this  is  contra  bonos 
mores;  Have  nations  said  it?  You  say  that  this  is  an  injury  to  your 
rights.  What  are  your  riglits?  Upon  what  law  are  they  defensible? 
By  what  law  are  they  recognized  and  protected? 

From  that  moment  you  will  lind  that  Mr.  Blaine,  driven  from  Ms 
contra  honos  mores  ground,  driven  from  the  field,  recurs  to  the  Russian 
derivative  title,  and  thereafter,  until  he  comes  to  cite  with  approbation 
an  eloquent  passage  from  a  communication  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Phelps,  we  hear  no  more  of  the  contra  bo)ios  mores  doctrine. 

Now,  in  the  few  moments  that  remain,  I  should  like  to  call  attention  to 
that  despatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  which  1  take  leave  to  say  is  a  despatch 
that  has  not  been  answered,  and  1  submit  cannot  be  answered.  It 
will  be  found  on  page  402, 

In  the  beginning  of  that  despatch,  which  I  will  not  read,  he  repeats, 
as  everj'  fair  man  arguing  is  bound  to  do,  fully  and  fairly  what  is  the 
contention  of  his  adversary.  He  says:  You  say  that  our  vessels  were 
engaged  in  a  i)ursuit  contra  honos  mores:  You  say  that  these  fisheries 
were  under  the  exclusive  control  of  Eussia:  You  say  that  the  seals 
being  taken  bj^jielagic  sealing  in  the  open  sea  will  speedily  destroy  the 
species.    Now  how  are  these  arguments  taken  to  pieces? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  arguments,  namely  that  the  seizure  of  the  Cana- 
dian vessels  in  the  Behring  Sea  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  they  were  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  that  is  in  itself  coutra  bonos  mores — a  pursuit  which  of  necessity  involves 
a  serious  and  permanent  injury  to  the  rights  of  the  Government  and  jieople  of  the 
TJnited  States,  it  is  obvious  that  two  ([uestions  are  involved;  first  whether  the  pur- 
suit and  killing  of  fur-seals  in  certain  parts  of  the  open  sea  is,  from  the  ]>oint  of 
view  of  international  morality,  an  olfence  contra  honos  mores :  and  secondly,  whether, 
if  such  be  the  case,  this  fact  justifies  the  seizure  on  the  high  seas  and  subsequent 
confiscation  in  time  of  peace  of  the  private  vessels  of  a  frendly  nation? 

806  Can  any  one  doubt  that  that  is  the  test  which  must  be  applied, 

and  tlic  only  test  that  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  proposition  so 
pro])oanded  \)y  Mr.  Blaine?  You  say  this  i)ursuit  is  contra  honos  mores. 
I  do  not  agree  with  you.  Has  law  declared  it  so?  According  to  inter- 
national morality  even  has  it  been  so  declared?  It  does  not  become 
immoral  according  to  international  law  merely  because  you  choose  to 
say  it  is  so!  And  even  if  that  were  so  you  still  lag  behind  the  necessi- 
ties of  your  i)Osition,  because  you  have  still  to  shew  that  even  if  it  were 
contra  honos  mores  international  law  would  justify  you  in  seizing  in  time 
of  pea(!e  and  in  conliscating  the  ships  of  a  friendly  nation.  He  then 
proceeds  to  aigue  the  broad  i)rin('i])les  Avhi(Oi  cannot  be  doubted,  and 
cites  in  su])])ort  of  tliem  the  utterances  of  a  wise  I'resident  of  the  United 
States  (rresident  Tyler)  who  after  stating  there  was  a  right  to  detain 
and  search  a  vessel  on  suspicion  of  piracy  goes  on  to  say: 

With  this  single  exception  no  nation  lias  in  lime  of  peace  any  authority  to  detain 
the  Hlii|)H  of  ;iiiother  upon  the  high  seas  on  any  pretext  whatever  outside  the  territo- 
rial jurisdiction. 

Then  Lord  Salisbury  goes  on  to  point  out,  as  I  have  already  taken 
occasion  to  ])oint  out,  that  even  in  the  case  of  the  slave  trade,  a  practice 
which  the  civilized  woild  has  agr<'cd  to  look  upon  with  abhorrence,  the 
right  of  arresting  tlie  vessels  of  another  country  engaged  in  that  trade 
is  only  ex('rcisa])Ie  by  special  inteinational  agieenient.  And  he  finally 
draws  this  conclusion. 

But  Her  Majesty's  (joverninent  must  (|ucstiuii  whelhcr  lliis  jmrsuif,  can  of  itself  be 
regarded  as  contra  honon  mores,  unless  and  until  lor  s|)(u;ial  reasons  it  has  been  agreed 
by  international  arrangement  to  forbid  it. 
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Phtciiitnc  gcntibus?  Do  tlic  iiiitioiis  of  tlic  world  ai^rcc  tliat  this  is  a 
tliiiiii'  to  he  treated  as  contra  Ixdios  morcs^  and  to  be  visited  with  their 
condemnation  f     Then  lie  i)roeeeds. 

Fur-seiils  are  indisputably  iiniinals/fcTW  vaturo',  and  theso  have  nniversally  lieen 
rojjardfd  by  jurists  as  jvx  jiiiIHiis  until  1  bey  arc  faui^bt.  No  jxirsou,  tlicrcd'ort!,  can 
Lave  ])ro]icrty  iu  tiicni  until  lu^  lias  actually  iciluccd  tlituu  into  ]>ns.s(;ssinu  by  capture. 
It  rcMpiircs  soinctliiuj^  uiorc  tlian«a  iTicri;  (b^claratiou  that  tiie  (ioviTuuieiit  or  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  even  other  countri(!S  interested  iu  the  seal  trade,  are  losers 
by  a  certain  course  of  proceeding,  to  render  that  course  au  inunoral  one. 

And  so  on.  And  then  be  comes  to  the  second  ar<;ument,  as  re^^ards 
linssia  and  as  the  arounient  whicli  is  there  set  ont,  and  set  ont  very 
well,  is  one  which  1  must  refer  to  myself  in  some  detail,  I  will  si)aie  the 
Tribnnal  the  reading  of  it  at  this  stage.  Finally,  he  deals  with  the 
qnestion  of  whether  the  etVect  of  pelagic  sealing  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
fact  beyond  denial  or  donbt — that  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  oi)en  sea 
will  lead  to  tlieir  extinction;  and  expi'esses  his  view  upon  a])ointwhich 
deals,  not  with  (piestion  of  jtroiterty  or  property  light,  but  of  regida- 
tions;  and  he  deals  with  it  upon  the  information  then  before  him. 
807  lie  says  in  that  regard : 

The  negotiations,  now  being  carried  on  at  Washington,  prove  the  readiness  of 
Her  Majesty's  (ioverninent  to  consider  whether  any  sjjeeial  international  agreement 
is  necess;iry  for  the  jjrotection  of  the  fur-scaling  industry.  In  its  absence  (that  is, 
of  international  agreement)  they  are  nnalih;  to  admit  tbat  tbe  case  put  forward  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  atfords  any  sul'lieient  justification  for  the  fiu'cible  action 
already  taken  by  them  against  peaceable  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  engaged  iu  lawful 
operations  on  the  high  seas. 

So  that  there  is  the  position;  and  this  is  the  last  observation  I  take 
leave  to  make  to  day;  the  jjosition  from  the  first  taken  up  and  consist- 
ently maintained  by  Great  Britain  is  this  "A  denial  of  your  right;  an 
utter  inability  on  your  part  to  justify  by  legal  argument,  or  u])on  legal 
grounds,  your  claim  of  property,  or  proi)erty  right  or  property  interest; 
an  inability  on  your  part,  even  if  you  had  such  right,  to  justify  what 
you  have  done  in  protection  of  that  right.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
while  your  right  is  denied,  while  your  action,  even  if  the  right  existed, 
is  unwarranted,  still  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  is  anxious,  is 
willing,  is  ready,  to  join  in  dealing  with  this  matter  by  international 
arrangement,  ^vhich  shall  recognise  that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  exclusive 
interest  in  the  United  8tates,  but  a  inatter  of  interest  to  the  world." 

The  Tribunal  adjourned  till  to  morrow  morning,  the  12tli  of  May,  at 
11-30  o'clock. 


TWENTY-SECOND  DAY,  MAY  12™,  1893. 

Mr.  TUPPER. — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  say  that  tlie  reason 
wliy  none  of  the  proofs  of  the  last  day's  arjiiinients  appear  npon  the 
table  of  the  Tribnnal  this  morning  is  that,  yesterday  being  a  Public 
Holiday,  the  printers  were  not  at  worlc;  but  yesterday's  report  and  the 
report  of  today's  argument  will  be  sent  to  each  Member  of  the  Tribunal 
on  Saturday. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  Tribunal  will  remember  that  the  letter 
of  Lord  Salisbury  of  the  22nd  of  May,  1890,  at  page  462  of  Volume  III 
of  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  to  which  I  yesterday  referred,  and  to 
which  I  intend  to  make  no  further  detailed  reference,  took  up  the  three 
grounds  set  forth  in  the  argumentative  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Blaine,  of  the  22nd  of  January.  It  dealt  with  the  question  whether 
the  pursuit  of  fur-seals  by  pelagic  sealing  was  contra  bonos  mores,  and 
it  went  to  the  heart  of  the  question,  by  putting  the  single  point:  Can 
you  say  that,  in  the  point  of  view  of  international  morality,  interna- 
tional law  has  ever  declared  that  it  was  contra  bonos  mores:  your  asser- 
tion does  not  make  it  so? 

He  then  proceeds  to  deal  with  the  derivative  claim  under  Russia; 
and,  lastly,  he  deals  with  the  question  of  fact,  as  to  which  he  expresses 
his  disagreement,  upon  the  evidence  before  him,  from  the  view  of  Mr. 
Blaine  as  to  the  efte(;ts  of  pelagic  sealing. 

i^ow,  I  stated  in  commenting  on  that  letter  that  Mr.  Blaine's  reply, 
to  which  I  am  now  going  to  call  attention,  ;ind  which  you  will  find  at 
page  497  of  the  same  volume,  does  not  make  even  an  attempt  to  grapple 
with  any  except  one  of  the  points  dealt  with  in  the  pre- 
to^hOT^'^safisbirrv's  ^^^ws  dcspatch  of  Lord  Salisbury,  to  which  it  purported 
answer  to  the  con-  to  be  a  rcply.  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  speaking 
spatchT  "''"''"  ^'"  almost  in  a  tone  of  apology  for  Mr.  Blaine,  said  that  he 
had  innocently — I  think  my  learned  friend  used  the  word 
"innocently" — that  he  had  innocently  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted 
from  the  true  ground  u])on  which  the  case  of  the  United  States  ought 
to  have  been  based;  that  he  followed  the  scent  of  the  herring  drawn 
across  the  track  by  this  astute  statesman,  Lord  Salisbury:  and  that  he 
did,  in  his  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury's  desi>atch,  omit  the  cardinal  point 
of  what  is  now  said  to  be  tlie  United  States  case. 

Now  this  despatch,  which  is  to  be  found,  as  I  think  1  have  said,  in 

page  457  of  the  same  book,  is  one  ol'a])i)alling  lengtli.     It  extends  from 

l)age  457  to  i>age  5()()!     I  Ibllow  1  hv  exaini»Ie  of  my  learned  friend 

809       Mr.  (Jarter  in  declining  to  read  it,  and  for  this  reason:  I  may 

describe  it,  and  describe  it  with  i)erfect  accuracy,  as  being  an 

elaborate  and  very  ingenious  argument  ui)on  the  construction  of  the 

Treaties  of  1824  and  J825;  an  argument  by  which  Mr.  Blaine  proves  to 

his  own  satisfaction  that  the  Ukase  of  1S21,  by  which  Russia  claimed 

tlie  riglit  toex(;ludeaIl  jx'rsons  or  all  slii])s  of  other  citizens  from  within 

100  Tniles  of  the  coast,  was  not  affected  by  the  Treaties  of  1824  or  1825 

at  all:  that  t hose-Treaties  operated  south  of  the  Aleutian  chain;  but 

that  the  Lkase  was  recognized  and  continued  to  bo  acted  npon,  and 

a(5quiesce(l  in,  so  far  as  Beliring  Sea  was  concerned. 
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Now  I  sun  statiiifj  his  argnineiit  fairly  I  think,  and  with  siiflicieiit 
fulness.  I  will  not  (leal  with  that  aignnicnt  in  this  connection,  for  the 
obvions  reason  that  I  must  combat  his  views  when  1  deal  with  the  con- 
strncTion  of  the  Treaties  and  consider  the  fii'st  fonr  (jnestions  of  Article 
V;  and,  as  the  Tribniial  will  see  I  am  endeavoring;'  as  far  as  ])Ossibleto 
avoid  repeating  niyscU",  I  ninst  reserve  that  argument  till  its  proper 
phic(^  in  the  discnssion.  The  |)nrj)ose  I  am  now  n])on  is  to  show  to  the 
Tribunal  that  whereas  the  case  of  derivative  title  under  I'ussia,  of 
exclusive  rights  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  under  JJnssia,  is  so  ])rond- 
iiently  i)ut  forward  in  the  diplomatic  argument,  the  case  which  is  now 
relied  upon — tlie  inherent  right  in  every  nation  to  exercise  such  pro- 
tective measures  as  its  interests  in  its  own  view  denunnl — while  I  will 
not  say  is  wholly  left  out  of  sight,  takes  indeed  a  very  unimi)ortant 
place  in  the  discussion.  I  justify  that  by  making  but  one  refeience 
before  I  leave  this  despatch.  The  whole  pith  of  this  argument  is 
summed  up  on  page  oOCt;  and  at  the  first  sentence  on  that  page  the 
point  to  which  his  argument  is  addressed  is  brought  out. 

It  only  remains  to  say  that  whatever  duty  Great  Britain  owed  to  Alaska  as  a 
Russian  prosince,  whatever  she  agreed  to  do,  or  to  refrain  from  doing,  toncliing 
Alaska  and  the  Rehring's  Sea,  was  not  changed  by  the  mere  taet  of  the  transfer  of 
sovereignty  to  the  Ignited  States.  It  was  ex])]i('itly  dcf-laiJ'd  in  the  \'Ith  article  of 
the  Treaty  l)y  which  the  territory  was  ceded  l)y  Ikii.ssia,  that  the  cession  hereby 
made  conveys  all  the  right,  franchises  and  ja-ivileges  now  belonging  to  Russia  in  the 
said  territory  or  dominions,  and  ai)purtenauces  thereto. 

And  he  proceeds,  and  I  read  this  for  an  additional  reason,  beyond 
that  of  wishing  to  show  his  contention: 

Neither  by  the  Treaty  with  Russia  of  1825,  nor  by  its  renewal  in  1813.  nor  by  its 
second  renewal  in  1859,  did  Great  Britain  gain  any  right  to  take  seals  in  j^eh- 
ring's  Sea.  In  fact,  those  Treaties  were  a  prohibition  uj)on  her  ^\hich  she  8tea<lily 
respected  so  long  as  Alaska  was  a  Russian  province.  It  is  for  Great  Britain  now  to 
show  by  what  law  she  gained  rights  in  that  sea  after  the  transfer  of  its  sovereignty 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  was  there  a  formal  renewal  of 
the  Treaties  in  the  year  he  refers  to,  or  was  it  an  inaccurate  use  of  the 
word! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  Sir,  I  think  it  is  quite  correct. 
810  I  read  that  latter  sentence  for  a  reason  that  I  think  will  justify 
me  in  the  opinion  of  the  Tiibunal — That  latter  sentence  is  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  the  legal  i)osition  of  Great  Britain  in  resj)ect  of 
the  tishing  rights  in  Behring  Sea.  We  do  not  assert,  we  never  have 
asserted,  that  (Jreat  Britain  gained  by  her  Treaties  any  rights  in  Beh- 
ring Sea.  Ivus.sia  had  no  ca])acity  to  confer  those  rights — no  power 
excei^t  the  power  of  might,  if  she  tried  to  exercise  it  and  was  success- 
ful, to  prevent  the  exercise  of  those  rights.  We  refer  to  those  Treaties 
only  to  show  that  Russia,  having  asserted  claims  which  were  incon- 
sistent with  those  rights,  withdrew  from  that  assertion,  not  that  she 
conferred  the  rights  ui)on  us.  The  rights  did  not  depend  upon  her  or 
upon  her  will:  they  are  i)art  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  mankind 
and  to  all  nations  in  common. 

Then  finally,  following  an  ingenious  device  in  argument,  he  winds  up 
by  seeking. to  put  the  onus  on  Great  Britain,  and  asks  how  the  ships  of 
Canada  derived  a  right  in  18()8  which  they  had  not  exercised  for  1)0 
years:  upon  Mduit  grounds  we  (!an  defend  in  the  year  188(>  a  course  of 
conduct  in  the  Behring  Sea  which  had  been  carel'ully  avoided  ever  since 
its  discovery;  and  ttnally,  by  what  I'easoning  her  ]\raiesty's  Govern- 
ment conclude  that  an  act  may  be  committed  with  inii)unity  against 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  which  had  never  been  attempted 
against  the  same  rights  when  held  by  Russia? 
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I  will  only  observe  in  passing  that  tliis  is  quite  a  mis  ap])reliension  of 
the  position  iu  which  the  question  is  to  be  viewed,  and  that  the  latter 
one  of  those  sugfiestions  begs  the  question  which  was  really  iu  dispute. 

Now  I  have  only  one  further  reference  to  make  to  this  correspond- 
ence, and  it  is  of  a  general  nature.  Several  subsequent  letters  passed, 
Lord  Salisbury  combating,  demolishing  as  I  submit,  the  argument  of 
Mr.  Blaine  on  the  construction  of  the  Treaty;  ami,  finally,  Avith  the 
despatches  of  17  December,  1890,  the  discussion  on  paper  substan- 
tially came  to  an  end.  That  despatch  will  be  found  on  page  37  of  the 
second  part  of  the  large  volume.  This  is  a  still  more  api)alling  letter  in 
point  of  length,  because  the  letter  itself  extends  from  page  37  to  page 
50,  and  with  its  inclosures  it  extends,  I  think,  to  about  page  64.  I  again 
have  pleasure  in  following  the  judicious  example  of  m^-  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter; 1  will  not  read  it.  1  give  the  same  reason  which  I  have  given  in 
reference  to  the  ]>revious  despatch,  because  I  have  to  deal  with  that 
matter  as  a  separate  argument. 

The  whole  of  this  letter  is  conversant  with  the  same  question  of  justi- 
fication under  derivative  right  from  llussia,  with  one  exception,  and. 
that  is  the  exception  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  concluding  part  of  the 
letter  at  page  50.  It  is  the  letter  which  begins  with  that  remarkable 
statement  that  my  learned  friends  are  not  now  prepared  to  endorse  or 
to  agree  with,  on  page  37,  in  which  Mr.  Blaine,  a  man  of  acuteness  of 
mind  having  obviously  carefully  studied  the  question,  and  having  at 
his  command  I  i)resume  tlie  best  legal  ability  which  the  Bar  of  the 
United  States  can  furnish  him  with — and  we  know  how  high  that 
811  ability  is — states  that  if  Great  Britain  can  show  that  Behring 
Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  "Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  Treaties 
of  1824  and  1825,  then  the  Secretary  of  State  representing  the  United 
States,  must  admit  that  the  United  States  have  no  well  grounded  com- 
l)laint  against  her.  Now  this  is  a  serious  statement.  It  is  a  statement 
made  after  the  matter  has  undergone  i>rol(niged  discussion.  We  have 
now  arrived  at  the  month  of  J)ecember,  18!)0,  the  discussion  arising 
out  of  seizures  which  had  taken  phvce  in  August,  1880.  Therefore,  four 
years  and  some  months  have  ehipsed  during  which  the  question  has 
been  thrashed  out  in  discussion  on  both  sides:  and,  as  (me  may  natu- 
rally ])resume,  discussed  in  the  (Jabinet  Councils  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  in  Ameiica.  Yet  here  is  this  statement.  "Satisfy  us  that  Beh- 
ring Sea  was  included  under  the  description  of  "Pacific  Ocean"  in  the 
Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  we  admit  that  we  have  no  well  grounded 
comi)laint  against  you".  I  shall  sup])()rt  that  i)roi)osition  of  Mr.  Blaine 
in  argument.  It  is  the  i)ro]K)sition  that  has  to  be  established,  that, 
unless  there  Avas  acquies(!ence,  or  recognition,  or  a  coiirse  of  conduct 
which  estops  or  binds  Kngland  in  relation  to  asseiting  I'ights  in  Ueh- 
ring  Sea,  if  she  shows  tliat  Behring  Sea  was  in  fact  included  in  the 
Pacihc  (^cean,  then  she  establishes  two  things,  (irst  of  all,  that  Kussia, 
if  she  ever  made  the  assertion,  did  not  ])ersevere  in  it:  and  next,  if  the 
Treaty  does  include  and  cover  IJelning  Sea  undei-  the  ])hrase  "Pacific 
Ocean"  that  it  was  a  ch'ar  and  dislinct  recognition  by  llussia  oi"  the 
rights  of  Great  Jiritain  to  fish  in  P.ehring  Sea.  ]'>ut  there  is,  as  I  have 
said,  one  (jualificiation  upon  this  statenuMit,  and  it  is  this;  on  the  12th 
Se])teinber,  1888,  my  ]eaine<l  friend,  Mr.  l'heli)s,  had  written,  not  to 
the  (Government  of  (ireat  Britain,  but  to  his  own  (Jovernment  a  letter 
which  has  since  become  im]»ortant.  It  was  not  communicated  to  the 
Goveinment  of  (ireat  Britain,  it  lay  I  will  not  say  "j>r/v/?^6'",  but,  unno- 
ticed ajjparently  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  for  two  years 
and  some  months,  and  Mi'.  Blaine,  coming  across  it,  reproduces  it  and 
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liaiuls  it  down  to  posterity  in  liis  (l('S])!itcli,  witli  wliicli  I  ;iiii  now  dcnl- 
iiiii'.  ill  iiitrodiu'inj;'  it,  \w  say.s  tiic  United  States  docs  not  claim  that 
Belirin^  Sea  is  a  marc  claunum;  but  lie  j;oes  ou  to  say 

At  the  same  time  the  United  States  does  not  lack  abundant  authority,  according  to 
the  ablest  exponents  of  international  law,  for  holdin;^  a  small  section  of  the  15eh- 
ring  Sea  for  the  protection  of  the  fur-seals. 

Wliat  he  means  by  that  phrase,  I  do  not  kno\v;  I  cannot  even  jjuess. 
Does  he  mean  that  the  section  from  the  line  of  demarcation  from 
]jeiirin,u'  Straits  traced  upon  both  of  the  maps,  running;-  west  of  the 
Pribilolf  Islands  and  between  the  Commander  Islands  and  the  western 
end  of  the  Aleutian  Chain, — does  he  mean  that  that  is  a  small  section 
of  Hehring  Seat  Ido  not  know  what  he  means;  Ido  not  know  whether 
he  had  any  real  conception  in  his  own  mind  of  what  he  me;,  t;  but  we 
have  had  no  explanation.     Then  he  proceeds: 

Controlling  a  comparatively  restricted  area  of  water  for  tliat  one  specific 
812      ])nrpose  is  by  no  means  the  equivalent  of  declaring  the  sea,  or  any  part  thereof, 
marc  clausum. 

Lord  IlANNKN. — May  that  not  be  connected  with  the  i>roposition 
made  in  the  ])revious  i)arayra])li,  as  to  a  circuit  drawn  round  the  island 
like  that  wliich  was  drawn  with  reference  to  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena. 

Sir  CiiAKLES  EussELL. — That,  probably,  is  the  idea,  my  Lord. 

Lord  llANNEN. — It  follows  it  immediately  afterwards. 

Sir  Charles  Huhsell. — lam  obliged,  my  Lord;  that  probably  is 
the  idea;  but  I  have,  however,  to  observe  that  it  is  inconsistent  w'ith 
the  entire  argument  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  despatch. 

Lord  IlAN]XKN. — Yes.     It  is  a  fresh  pro])Osal. 

Sir  CiiAKT.i;s  Russell. — 1  was  going  to  say,  niy  Lord,  it  was  afresh 
proposal,  probably  in  reference  to  the  suggestion  of  the  concurreuce  of 
Great  Britain  in  Kegulations.     That  may  be  the  exphination  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  paragraph  marked  "0"  is  one  of  the 
original  six  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes;  that  is  probably  the  ex])lanation. 

Then  he  [)roceeds  to  give  this  quotation  frou)  Mr.  IMielps'  letter,  as  to 
which  r  am  doing  no  discredit  to  the  arguments  wdiich  are  advanced  in 
the  printed  argument  before  you  when  1  say,  that  upon  examination 
that  i>art  of  it  which  particulai'ly  refers  to  the  supposed  claim  of  prop- 
erty in  the  industry,  and  i)rotection  which  it  is  claimed  is  a  right 
incident  to  that  property  in  the  industry — that  that  argument  is  but 
an  ainplilication  of  this  j)assage  from  Mr.  Phelps'  letter. 

Now,  I  have  said  that  that  argument,  ami)lilied  in  the  printed  paper 
before  the  Tribunal,  I  will  deal  with,  of  course,  in  the  appro])riate 
order.  I  am  not  now  upon  it;  but,  before  I  leave  it,  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Mend)ers  of  the  Tribuinil  to  turn  back  to  page  55:  about  20  lines  from 
the  bottom  of  that  page,  where  this  sentence  occurs: 

It  will  mean  sometliing  tnngible,  i^i  the  President's  opinion,  if  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  arl)ritrate  the  real  (|uestions  which  have  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  last  four  years. 

Then  he  comes  to  an  enumeration  practically,  if  not  exactly,  in  the  * 
form  in  which  they  stand  in  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration,  of  the  live  ques- 
tions being  those  that  we  have  agreed  to  call,  and  proi)erIy  to  call, 
questions  of  exclusive  right  and  jurisdiction. 

Now,  1  ])ass  from  the  eoi'res])ondence;  and  I  am  glad  to  relieve  the 
Tribunal  iVoui  the  necessity  for  any  further  reference  at  this  stage 
to  it. 
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HISTORY   OF   UNITED   STATES   LEGISLATION  DEALING  WITH  ALASKA. 

I  must  now  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  history  of  United 

States  legislation  upon  this  question  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  matter 

of  the  fur-seals,  and  in  endeavouring-  to  fix  upon  the  book  which 

813  will  save  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  from  endless  shifting  about 
of  references,  I  find  that  the  1st  volume  of  the  Appendix  of  the 

Case  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  to  contain  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  mean  at  page  92? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  meant  page  1)5,  and  I  refer  to  page  95  for 
this  reason — because  from  page  95  there  are  set  out  the  Revised  Stat- 
utes, some  of  which  are  previously  set  out  in  the  earlier  part. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  may  explain  to  you.  Sir  Charles,  that  in  1873 
went  into  effect  what  are  called  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United 
States,  the  main  object  of  which  was  to  ])ut,  in  the  form  of  a  revision 
the  substance  of  the  statutes  already  in  force  on  the  same  general 
subjects. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — So  I  understand.  I  am  very  much  obliged 
The Ecvised Stat  ^^^  the  explanation,  Sir.  It  was  indeed  on  that  under- 
utesof  Alaska,  sec.  Standing  that  I  desire  to  refer  to  page  95,  and  I  have  taken 
'^^°'^-  the  trouble  to  examine  and  to  note,  and  I  will  give  the 

date,  when  each  of  these  enactments  was  originally  passed.  I  will  give 
the  date  when  the  particular  provision  originally  became  law. 

2^0 w  section  1954  became  law  on  the  27th  July  18G8,  and  if  I  might 
respectfully  suggest,  it  would  not  be  unimportant  if  the  date  were  noted 
opposite  each  of  these  jjaragraphs.  I^^ow  these  are  the  words  of 
section  1954 : 

The  laws  of  the  United  States  relating  to  customs,  commerce,  and  navigation,  are 
extended  to  and  over  all  the  mainland,  islands,  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Emperor  ot  Russia,  by  Tri'aty  concluded  at  Washington  on 
the  30th  day  of  JNIarch,  A.  D.  one  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  sixty  seven,  so  far  as 
the  same  may  be  applicable  thereto. 

Now,  no  lawyer  will  doubt  that  that  standing  by  itself  is  strictly  a 
territorial  statute,  that  that  statute  is  one  which  no  judge  or  no  lawyer 
would  construe  as  applying  outside  the  limits  of  territorial  sovereignty 
of  the  State  which  enacted  it.  Nobody  will  doubt  that.  What  is 
doubtlul  on  the  construction  of  the  statute  itself  is  what  is  meant  by 
"the  Avaters  of  the  territories  ceded";  and  it  will  be  found  in  all  these 
provisions,  (whether  by  accident  or  design  1  know  not),  that  there  lurks 
a  grave  uncertainty,  even  down  to  the  very  last  enactment  of  1889, 
after  the  questions  in  controversy  between  the  two  Powers  have  arisen. 
But  I  am  now  sul.'initting,  as  a  lawyer  to  lawyers,  as  a  matter  of  con- 
struction, that  if  this  came  to  be  construed,  as  to  its  api)lication  to 
foreigners  iu)t  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  no  lawyer  and 
no  judge  would  construe  it  as  having  eflect  outside  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State.  Tiiose  territorial  limits  of  the  State  might,  of  (;ourse, 
include  portions  of  watei',  and  in  some  ♦•ases  very  considerable  portions 
of  watcM-;  but  as  regards  territory  abutting  on  tlieopen  sea,  they  could, 
according  to  international  law,  only  extend  to  the  m.irginal  belt  now 
fixed  by  common  consent  of  nations  at  thice  miles. 

Senator  Morgan. —  I  do  not  desire.  Sir  Charles,  to  disturb  you  in  your 
argnnicnt,  but  may  I  call  your  attention  to  the  I'act  that  in  184(i, 

814  I  tliiidv  it  was,  (Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  divided  the 
stiaits  of  Juan  de  I^^uca,  which  were  theopcn  sea,  and  jiartol  the 

North  Pacific;  Ocean,  and  a  sea,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  seal  herds 
were  found,  and  where  fishing  for  seal  was  first  started — they  divided  it 
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by  a  liiM'  which  in  ii<t  jilaic  :tppi<)a(;lie<l  within  six  miles  of  either  coast, 
and  in  many  phu-es  it  is  4»t  miles  aw;iy  from  eitlicr  coast,  and  it  is  the 
bonndary  line,  between  Great  liritain  and  the  Tnited  Htates  now. 

Sir  ('iiAULE.s  KussEi:!.. — 1  am  aware  of  tiiat,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  destroyed  the  three  mile  territoiial  limit,  as 
I  snpjiose,  and  snbstilnted,  in  jdace  of  it,  the  other  line. 

Sir  Cjiaklks  JJissell. — If  yon,  Senator,  think  tiiis  is  ad  rem  (and  [ 
say  it  with  the  nnl'ei<iiied  respect  that  J  desire  to  ])ay  to  yonr  obscMva- 
tions)  T  will  emleavor  to  make  some  kind  of  answer.  In  the  first  place 
I  shonld  require  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  i)recise  circumstances 
of  the  water  which  is  called  the  Straits  of  Jnau  de  Fuca,  which  leave 
Puget  Sound  on  the  one  hand  and  pass  Victoria  on  the  other:  whether 
or  not  it  came  within  the  category  of  landdocked  waters,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  are  not  land-locked  waters. 

Sir  Charles  liussELL. — I  am  merely  suggesting  tliat  I  shonld 
require  to  know  more  about  this  before  ex])ressing  an  opinion. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  lakes  are  I  think. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— 1  shonld  then  require  to  know  how  far  the 
concurreiu-e  of  other  nations  had  been  given  to  the  arrangement  made 
between  the  two  I'owers  who  owned  the  adjoining  territoiy;  and  lastly 
I  should  express  the  opinion,  for  what  that  opinion  is  worth,  that  if  that 
could  bo  i)roj)erly  called  the  "high  sea",  and  other  nations  Avere  not 
concurring  in  its  a])i)ropriation  between  these  two  Powers,  that  the  effect 
of  that  treaty  would  be  binding  on  these  two  Pow^ers,  and  on  these  two 
Powers  only. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  only  speaking  of  the  f-act  that  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  their  treaties  had  established  the  i^ropo- 
sition  that  a  water  boundary  may  be  established  by  treaty,  and  upon 
the  high  seas. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  it  would  be  founding,  if  I  may 
respe(!tfully  say  so.  Senator,  a  tremen(h)us  conclusion  u[)on  a  very  small 
base  of  premises  to  say  that  because,  in  that  particular  case,  that  par- 
ticular treaty  had  been  entered  into,  it  was  the  affirmation  of  a  principle 
of  general  ai)plication. 

The  President. — The  same  argument  applies  as  to  the  line  estab- 
lished between  Russia  and  America  at  the  moment  of  the  cession  of 
territory  in  1807. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  was  between  those  two:  It  would  be 
binding  as  between  those  two,  but  if  it  interfeied  with  the  rights  of 
nations  on  the  high  sea  it  would  have  no  binding  force  or  operation 
whatever  u])on  them.  But  I  beg  with  all  deference  to  decline  to  be 
called  upon  to  Justify  everything  that  the  United  States  has  claimed,  or 
even  everything  that  Great  Britain  has  claimed. 

815  Senator  Morgan. — I  called  your  attention  to  it  because  you 

seemed  to  think  there  w^as  some  uncertainty  in  the  Act  of  Con- 
gress on  the  snbject,  whereas  we  ccmsider  there  is  absolute  certainty, 
because  we  legislated  according  to  our  boundaries. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  think  it  will  be  found  that  that  was  not  a 
Treaty  dividing  water  on  the  high  seas  outride  the  three  mile  limit,  but 
fixing  the  boundary  line  behind  which  you  were  to  ascertain  the  respec- 
tive properties  of  the  nations;  and  its  bearing  was  ascertained  by  its 
course  on  the  high  seas. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  But  let  there  be 
no  misapprehension  upon  what  I  am  now"  saying.  I  am  imt  contesting 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  nmke  any  law  it  pleases  over  any  area  it 
pleases  so  far  as  it  x)urports  to  bind  only  its  own  nationals — that  is  not 
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my  argument  at  all — I  was  pointing  out  tliat  this  would  be  construed 
to  mean  one  which  only  api)lied  to  foreigners  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  legislative  enacting  Power.  That  was  my  point.  But  I  was 
pointing  out  too  the  uncertainty  that,  on  the  face  of  the  Statutes, 
seemed  to  prevail  even  as  against  their  own  nationals  in  the  use  of  the 
vague  words,  "  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  ".  That  is  all  I  desire 
to  say. 

]S"ow  the  next  section,  section  1955,  was  passed  also  in  1868,  and  it 
may  be  convenient  to  note  the  date  on  the  margin  of  that  section.  It  is 
a  section  which  is  in  the  nature  of  a  revenue  section.     It  says: 

The  President  sball  have  the  power  to  restrict  and  reo^nhite  or  to  prohibit  the  nse 
of  fire-arms,  ainnumitiou  and  distilled  spirits  into  and  within  the  Territory  of  Alaska; 
the  exportation  of  the  same  from  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  when 
destined  to  any  port  or  place  in  that  Territory,  and  all  such  arms,  ammunition  and 
distilled  spirits  exported  or  attempted  to  he  exported  from  any  port  or  place  in  the 
United  States,  and  destined  for  such  Territory,  in  violation  of  any  regulations  that 
may  he  prescribed  under  this  section,  and  all  such  arms,  ammunition  and  distilled 
spirits  landed  or  attempted  to  be  landed  or  used  at  any  port  or  jilace  in  the  Territory, 
in  violation  of  such  regulations,  shall  be  forfeited;  and  if  the  value  of  the  same 
exceeds  400  dollars. — 

certain  consequences  are  to  follow.     Then  it  goes  on: 

And  any  person  wilfully  violating  such  regulations  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
500  dollars  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  six  months.  Bonds  may  be  required  for  a 
faithful  observance  of  such  regulations  from  the  master  or  owners  of  any  vessel 
departing  from  any  port  in  the  IJnited  States  having  on  boardfire-arms,  ammunition 
or  distilled  spirits,  when  such  vessel  is  destined  to  any  place  in  the  Territory  or  if 
not  so  destined,  when  there  is  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  that  such  articles  are 
intended  to  be  lauded  there  in  violation  of  law. 

And  so  forth. 

It  is  a  convenient  opportunity  to  observe  (without  discussing  it  at 
length,  which  I  must  do  a  little  later  on)  that  this  is  a  revenue  enact- 
ment— an  enactment  for  the  i^rotectiou  of  the  revenue,  and  the  reve- 
nue laws  are  all  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  oft'ences  the  completion 
or  consunuuation  of  which  involves  an  offence  on  land;  it  is  the 
81G  bringing  things  into  the  territory  against  the  laws  of  the  terri- 
tory; and  for  the  enforcement  of  those  laws  a  certain  margin 
outside  the  tiiree-milejimit,  under  the  principle  of  what  is  known  as 
the  "hovering  Acts",  is,  by  tiie  common  consent  of  a  good  many 
nations — I  think  it  would  be  a  little  doubtlul  to  allirm  it  as  a  principle 
of  international  law  at  tliis  moment,  for  I  think  it  has  not  reached  that 
stage — it  is  simi)ly  that  a  luimber  of  nations  iiave  agreed  to  i)ass  laws 
of  that  kind  for  tliemsclves;  and  where  they  lind  their  nationals  in  the 
case  of  other  Powers  attempting  to  violate  those  law\s,  they  have 
acqniesced  in  their  being  treated  as  offenders  against  tlie  law,  and  have 
not  intervened  to  protect  them  wlien  they  believed  they  were  intention- 
ally endeavonring  to  violate  the  laws  which  they  had  passed. 

Senator  MoiiiiAN. — Probably  it  may  become  international  law  by 
long  a(;<jui<;scence. 

Sir  Charles  Mussell. — Probably  its  growth  may  be  in  that  stage  of 
gradual  <level()])ment  to  which  I  referred   in  some  intro- 

section  105C.     ,|,„.(,„.y  observations  whi(;h  I  made  a.  few  days  ago. 

Now  section  1950  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1808.     It  is  the.se  terms: 

No  person  .sliall  kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable  or  fur-seal  or  otlier  fur-beariug 
animal  witiiin  the  limits  of  Alaska  territoiy  or  witliiu  the  waters  thereof; 

There  still  is  the  vagueness  to  which  1  have  referred. 

And  every  jieraon  guilty  thereof  sliall,  for  each  offencie,  bo  fined  not  less  than  200 
(lolluia  uor  more  than  1,000  dollars,  or  imprisoaineut  not  uioro  than  six  months,  or 
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bfdli ;  and  all  vesHclH,  tlmir  tackle,  aiqtarel,  fiiiiiitiiie  ami  cargo,  louud  cngagcil  in 
violation  of  tliiH  Koction  sliall  Ix)  forl'oitod.  J5ut  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have.  ])o\ver  to  authorize  the  killing  of  any  khcIi  mink,  marten,  sable  or  other  fur- 
lieaiiiig  animal,  exc^'pt  fur-seals,  under  such  K'egulations  as  he  ma>  ]uescrilie;  and  it 
shall  lie  t  he  duty  of  Hit!  Secretary  to  jirevent  tiie  killing  of  any  lur-seal,  and  to  pro- 
vide for  tiie  execution  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  until  it  is  otherwise  provided 
by  law;  uor  shall  he  graut  any  special  privileges  under  this  section. 

Now  I  make  the  same  comment  in  passing-:  there  is  tlie  vagueness  as 
regards  tli(^  phrase  "  within  the  waters  of  Alaska  territory",  leaving  it 
undetermined  wlietluM'  it  means  tlie  whole  of  the  waters  east  of  the  line 
of  denuircation,  or  whether  it  means  only  the  ordinary  tliree-mile  belt. 
I  am  not  talking  of  bays,  land  locked  waters,  or  matters  of  that  kind — 
that  will  be  always  understood;  l)ut  so  far  as  it  was  limited  tothethi'ee- 
mile  linnt,  then  it  was  perlectly  within  the  <Hjm})et('nce  of  the  I'nited 
(States  to  bind  foreign  subjects  as  well  as  its  own  nationals;  but  if  it 
extended  furtli»'r  than  those  limits,  it  could  have  no  ai)plication  to 
foreigners  at  all. 

Now  the  next  section — section  11)57,  was  also  passed  in  18G8.  It 
says: 

Until  otherwise  provided  by  law,  all  violations  of  this  chapter,  and  of  the  several 
laws  hereby  extended  to  the  Territory  of  Alasl<a  and  the  waters  thereof,  comniitted. 
witliin  limits  of  tlie  same,  shall  bo  ])rotsecuted  in  any  district  court  of  the 
817  United  States  in  California  or  Oregon,  or  in  the  district  Courts  of  Washing- 

ton; and  the  collector  and  de])uty  collectors  appointed  for  Alaska  Territory, 
and  any  person  authorized  in  writing  by  either  of  them,  or  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  shall  have  power  to  arrest  persons  and  seize  vessels  and  merchandize  liable 
to  fines,  penalties  or  forfeitures  under  this  and  the  other  laws  extended  over  the 
Territory,  and  to  keep  aud  deliver  the  same  to  the  marshal  of  some  one  of  such 
Courts;  and  such  Courts  shall  have  original  jurisdiction  and  may  take  cognizance 
of  all  cases  arising  iinder  this  Act,  and  the  several  laws  hereby  extended  over  the 
Territory,  and  shall  i)roceed  herein  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  like  ert'ect  as  if 
such  cases  had  arisen  within  the  district  or  territory  Avhere  the  proceedings  are 
brought. 

I  merely  ask  the  Tribunal  to  take  notice,  in  passing,  that  such  Courts 
are  to  have  original  jitrisdiction.  They  are  "  Instance  Courts  ",  as  they 
are  sometimes  technically  called. 

Section  1958  was  also  passed  in  the  year  18G8,  aud  is  in  these  terms. 
It  is  not  very  important  : 

In  all  cases  of  fine,  penalty,  or  Ibrfeiture,  embraced  in  the  Act  apjiroved  3rd 
March,  one  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  chapter  13,  or  mentioned  in 
any  Act  in  addition  to,  or  amendatory  of  such  Act,  that  have  occurred  or  may  occur 
in  the  collection  district  of  Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized 

to  exercise  the  power  of  remission,  and  so  on. 

Now  comes  the  first  section  of  the  legislation  dealing  with  the  Islands 
of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul — the  first  legislative  Act  of  the  United 
States  in  which  the  Islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  are  directly 
deart  with,  and  that  was  passed  on  the  3rd  March  1860. 

The  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  in  Alaska  are  declared  a  special  reservation 
for  Government  purposes,  and  until  otherwise  provided  by  law  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  ])erson  to  land  or  renuiin  on  either  of  those  islands,  except  by  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  any  person  found  on  either  of  those  islands, 
contrary  to  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  summarily  removed;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  carry  this  section  into  ettect. 

I  have  no  comment  to  make  on  that  excei)t  to  observe  tliat  it  was 
entirely  within  the  comi)etencc  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Tiiited  States 
to  make  that  provision,  if  it  desired,  binding  on  the  wliole  world.  It 
was  their  territory:  they  had  the  right  to  say  who  shall  and  who  shall 
not  land  there. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — Can  you  give  the  date  of  that? 
B  S,  PT  XIII— ^ — U 
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Sir  Charles  Eussi^ll. — It  became  law  on  the  3rd  March,  1800. 

The  next  section,  1900,  was  passed  on  the  1st  July,  1870.  I  mis;ht 
indeed,  if  I  wished  to  div'ert  from  the  line  which  I  am  ujion,  and  if 
I  were  to  follow  the  broad  and  generous  lines  of  my  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter's argument,  have  pointed  out  that  this  attempt  to  prohibit  access 
of  other  persons,  and  so  shut  out  this  island  from  the  comnierc^e  of  the 
world,  would  hardly  be  in  accordance  witli  my  iViend's  Inoad  and  gener- 
ous conception  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  nations  j  but  I  do  not  dwell 
on  that  topic. 

Xow  section  1900  provides: 

It  shall  be  iinlawfiil  to  kill  any  fur-seal  upon  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and 

818  St.  George,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except  during  the  mouths 
of  June,  Julj',  September  and  October  in  each  year;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  kill  such  seals  at  any  time  by  the  use  of  lire  arms,  or  by  other  means  tending  to 
drive  the  seals  away  from  those  islands,  but  the  natives  of  the  islands  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  killing  such  young  seals  as  may  be  necessary  for  their  own  food  and 
clothing  during  other  months,  and  also  such  old  seals  as  may  be  required  for  their 
own  clothing,  and  for  the  uumni'acture  of  boats  for  their  own  use;  and  the  killing 
in  such  cases  shall  be  limited  and  controlled  by  such  regulations  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Well,  SO  far  as  this  deals  with  the  killing  of  seals  upon  tlie  islands, 
again,  of  course,  it  is  perfectly  con)j)etent  to  bind  the  whole  world. 
Of  course  you  cannot  kill  seals  on  the  land  unless  you  are  on  the  land 
or  very  close  to  it  on  the  territorial  waters;  and  therefore  it  is  within 
the  competence  of  the  United  States,  by  the  use  of  the  words  in  that 
section  "or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto",  construed  as  a  Judge  or  a 
lawyer  would  construe  them,  still  to  mean  (unless  there  was  something 
in  the  context  which  showed  a  different  meaning  was  intended),  the 
marginal  belt  of  three  miles;  the  princii)le  of  course  being,  Tcrrw 
dominium  Jinitur  uhi  finitur  armorum  vis. 

Section  1901,  jjassed  in  the  year  1870,  provides: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  any  female  seal,  or  any  seal  less  th.an  one  year  old,  at 
any  season  of  tlu^  year  except  as  above  ])rovidod :  and  it  sliall  also  be  unlawl'nl  to 
kill  any  seals  in  the  waters  adjai'cnt  to  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  or  on  tlie 
beaches,  dill's,  or  rocks  wliere  they  haul  uj)  IVom  tlie  sea  to  remain  ;  aiul  every  i)er- 
son  who  violates  the  i)rovisious  of  this  or  the  preceding  section  shall  be  punished 
for  each  olfeuce — 

And  so  on. 

I  make  as  to  that  the  same  comment  which  I  made  with  regard  to 
the  previous  section. 

Section  19(>2,  which  was  also  passed  in  1870,  is  in  these  terms: 

For  the  period  of  20  years  from  the  first  July,  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy,  tlie  nnmlx^r  of  the  fur-seals  which  may  bo  killed  for  their  si<iiis  ujxm  tlie 
island  of  St.  I'aiil  is  limited  to  seventy-live  tliousand  ])er  annum;  and  tlie  number 
of  fur-seals  which  may  be  killed  lor  their  skins  upon  the  island  of  St.  (Jeorge  is  lim- 
ited to  twenty-live  .thousand  per  annum. 

But  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  limit  the  number.  Tlun^e  is 
no  o])Jection  to  that;  it  is  fjuite  witliin  the  comi)eteuce  of  the  Legisla- 
tni'c. 

Section  19«;;j  was  also  i)assed  in  the  year  1870;  and  this  becomes  a 
little  important: 

When  the  lease  licrctoforo  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Alaska 
Comiiieicial  (Company  of  tin-  right  to  »'ng;igc  in  taking  fnr-sc;ils  on  the  iHliuids  of 
St.  I'anl  aiul  St;,  (jeorge  i)nrsnant  to  tin-  act  of  I  he  1st.  .Inly  ISSD  — 

T  do  not  Iciiow  what  that  Act  is.     I  (liiiik  we  have  not  got  it — how- 
ev<'r  it  is  not  imjiortaiit. 
Clciicnil  i'UfcjTJiK,— It  is  tUo  Act  autl^orising  the  lease, 
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Sir  CiiARLKs  Russell. — I  tbank  youj  that  I  gatlu'icd;  but  f  fliink 
it  is  not  set  out. 

819  (icncial  Foster. — Not  lieie. 

!Sir  CiiARJ.j;s  JiussELL. — It  was  the  first  Act  authorising-  the 
lease : 

Wlicii  any  fiitnro  Hiiiiiliii'  liiiise  expires,  or  is  siiriciKlcred,  forfeited  or  ttTniinated, 
tlio  ^-(M'i«t;iiy  .sliail  li-a.sc  t<>  ihojjcm'  and  icsixiii.sihh;  ^lartics,  lor  llic  l)i'.st  advaiitaj^o  of 
tlie  I'liitt'd  States,  liavin;;-  dm-  icjiard  to  the,  iutcicsts  of  tlie  (Joviii  nincnt,  tlic  native 
iniiabitaiits,  tlieir  foinfort,  niaintcinance,  and  education,  as  well  as  to  the  interuHts  of 
the  j)aities  heretofore  en<(a<;ed  in  trader,  and  the  jiroteftion  of  tiic  tisheries,  tlie  right 
of  takinjf  far  seals  on  tlie  ishmds  hi-rein  named,  and  of  sendini;  a  ves.sel  or  vessels  to 
the  islands  for  the  skins  of  sncdi  seals,  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  at  an  annnal 
rental  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  to  be  reserved  inanch  lease  and  soeuretl 
by  a  dcjxjsit  of  tlie  Ihiitcd  Slates  bonds  to  that  amonnt;  aud  every  such  lease  shall 
be  duly  executed  in  duiilicate  and  shall  not  be  transferable. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  if  I  might  interrupt  you  for  a 
moment,  you  read  that  as  if  it  referred  to  an  Act  passed  in  18S9.  It  is 
('kaptcr  lS8i),  and  the  Act  of  tlu',  first  July  1870.  No  doubt  you  will  find 
that  i>rovision  in  the  act  of  1870. 

SirC'iiARLES  JiUssELL. — I  think  very  likely  yon  are  right.  Sir.  I 
misread  the  chapter  for  the  year.     Now  section  1901  says: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  take  from  the  lessees  of  such  islands  in  all  cases 
a  bond  — 

And  SO  on.     I  need  not  trouble  about  that. 
Then  section  lOOo,  passed  in  the  same  year,  says: 

No  i»ersons  otlier  than  American  citizens  shall  be  permitted,  T)y  lease  or  otherwise, 
to  occujiy  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  or  St.  George,  or  either  of  tlumi,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  skins  of  fur-seals  therefrom,  nor  shall  any  foreign  vessels  be  engaged  iu 
taking  such  skins;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  vacate  and  declare  any 
lease  forfeited  if  the  same  be  held  or  operated  for  the  use,  benetit  or  advantage, 
directly  or  indirectlj',  of  any  person  other  than  American  citizens. 

I  am  afraid  with  regard  to  this  provision  the  idea  of  trusteeship  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  was  not  quite  present  to  the  mind  of  the  framer 
of  this  particular  provision. 

Now  section  1900,  which  was  also  passed  in  the  year  1870,  says: 

Every  lease  shall  contain  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  lessee  that  he  will  not  keep, 
sell,  furnish,  give  or  dispose  of  any  distilled  spirits  or  spiritous  liquors — 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  that. 

Now  section  1907,  passed  also  in  the  year  1870,  provides: 

Every  jiorson  vi'ho  kills  any  fur-seal  on  either  of  those  islands,  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  without  authority  of  the  lessees  thereof,  and  every  person  Avho 
molests,  disturlis,  or  interferes  with  the  lessees,  or  either  of  them,  or  their  agents  or 
employes  in  the  lawful  ]>rosecution  of  their  business,  under  the  jirovisions  of  this 
chapter,  shall  for  each  olVense  be  ])unislied  as  jirescribed  in  section  nineteen  liundred 
and  sixty-one;  aTid  ail  vc^ssels,  their  tackle,  ap])arel,  apjnutenances  and  cargo,  whose 
crews  are  found  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  sections  nineteen 
hundred  and  sixty  live  to  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight,  inclusive,  shall  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  is  the  i)enalty  attaching  to  the  i>rovision  iu 
the  last  sentence  that  you  read  Sir  Charles'? 

820  Sir  Charles  Kussell  : 

Every  person  who  kills  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  those  islands  or  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto,  without  authority  of  the  lessees  thereof — 

Senator  Morgan. — The  last  clause. 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. 

And  every  person  aa'Iio  nuilests,  disturbs,  or  interferes  with  the  lessees,  or  either  of 
tUoiu,  or  tliuir  a^g'eiits  or  employes  in  the  lawful  prosecution  of  tljoir  busiuese  under 
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the  provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  for  each  offence  be  punished  as  prescribed  in  sec- 
tion nineteen  Iinndred  and  sixty  one ;  and  all  vessels,  their  taclvle,  api)arel.  and  appur- 
tenances, and  cargo,  Avhose  crews  are  found  engaged  in  any  vitilation  of  the  provisions 
of  sections  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-live  to  nineteen  hundred  and  sixty  eight, 
inclusive,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  forfeiture  apj)lies  to  all  those  offences? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan, — I  am  mistaken.  I  thought  it  applied  only  to  the 
killing  of  female  seals. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Not  at  all,  Sir;  this  section  makes  it  an 
offence  to  kill  any  fur  seal  on  either  of  the  Islands  without  the  assent  of 
the  lessees.  It  makes  it  an  offence  to  kill  any  fur  seal  "  in  the  waters 
adjacent  thereto" — whatever  those  words  mean.  It  makes  it  an  offence 
also  for  any  i)ersou  to  molest,  disturb  or  interfere  with  the  lessees  in  the 
lawful  prosecution  of  their  business;  and  it  attaches  to  all  those  offences 
the  consequences  to  be  found  in  the  sections  referred  to,  which  include 
fine  and  imprisonment;  and  it  also  attaches  the  further  sanction  and 
penalty  that  the  vessels,  apparel,  and  so  on,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the 
United  States. 

I  need  not  point  out  this  is  a  very  wide  reaching  section,  perfectly 
within  the  competence,  again,  of  the  United  States  to  pass,  so  as  to  bind 
its  own  nationals,  perfectly  competent  for  the  United  States  to  pass  so 
as  to  bind  all  within  the  extent  of  its  territorial  dominion,  but  not  beyond. 

Senator  Morgan. — Would  it  be  competent  to  treat  it  as  a  hovering 
Act,  to  prevent  an  offence  against  the  revenue  ? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly,  if  an  offence  is  contemplated  to 
be  committed  on  the  territory,  which  is  the  principle  of  the  revenue  Acts, 
certainly,  within  the  limitations  and  qualifications  which  I  shall  have  to 
explain  when  I  deal  with  that  subject.  Applied,  as  you  will  see  this 
municipal  law  has  been  applied,  it  means  this,  that  anyone  who  kills  a 
fur-seal  anj^  where  east  of  the  line  which  has  been  called,  for  brevity, 
the  line  of  demarcation,  is  (as  it  has  been  construed)  liable  to  tine, 
imprisonment,  and  to  the  forfeiture  of  the  ship  to  the  United  States. 
Section  1968  which  was  also  passed  in  1870,  is : 

If  any  person  or  Company,  under  any  lease  heroin  authorized  knowingly  kills  or 
permits  to  bo  killed  any  number  of  seals — 

and  so  on,  there  are  ])enalties.     Then  section  19G9,  also  passed  in  1870  is 

In  additional  to  the  annual  rental  required  to  be  reserved  in  every  lease — 

821      there  is  the  annual  tax  or  duty  of  two  dollars  on  each  fur  skin. 
Then  section  1970,  also  passed  in  1870,  i^rovides. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  terminate  any  lease  given  to  any  poi'son,  com- 
pany or  cor|)orati(m,  on  full  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  viohition  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  tiiis  clia]>ter,  or  the  regulations  established  by  him. 

that  is,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    Then  section  1971. 

The  lessees  sliall  furnisli  to  tlie  several  masters  of  vessels  employed  by  them  certi- 
fied cojueH  of  the  lease,  which  shall  bo  ])resented  to  the  Government  revenue  ollicer. 

I  need  not  r(;ad  that.    Ami  then  section  1972, 

(.'ongrcHH  may,  at  any  time  hcnsifter,  alter,  amend,  or  repeal,  sections  from  1960  to 
I'JTl,  both  inclusive,  of  this  diapter. 

Tliiit  is  to  siiy,  to  turn  back  for  one  moment,  section  1900  is  the  one 
wliicli  makes  it  unlawCnl  lo  kill  any  iur  seal  on  the  islands  or  in  the 
waters  adjacent  tlieicto  except  in  ]>aiti('nlar  months:  Section  19(J1 
mak(!s  it  unlawliil  to  kill  any  female  seal — those  are  the  particular  sec- 
tions of  importance:  Congress  may  alter  or  repeal  those  sections,  a  pro- 
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vision  wliicli  1  do  not  myself  ai)piociate.  1  should  siijipose  it  Avas 
always  in  the  competence  of  tlie  Leg'islatnre,  by  a  subsiMjucnt  provision, 
to  repeal  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  can  tell  you  briefly  the  liistory  of  those 
words  in  our  Statutes. 

Sir  Charles  liussEi^L. — Tt  would  be  interesting^,  Sir,  no  doubt. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — Our  Constitution  says  that  no  State  shall  pass 
a  law  impaiiino-  tiie  obligation  of  contracts,  but  these  provisions  are  not 
applicable  to  Acts  of  Congress.  The  words  referred  to  by  (yonnsel  were 
inserted  to  avoid  any  question  of  the  Le<j;islatuie  divestinj^  vested 
rijLChts.  Charters  fre(iuently  reserve  the  rij^lit  to  alter  or  amend,  to  ])re- 
vent  any  question  l)eing  raised  that  subsequent  Iciiislation  deprived  a 
l^arty  of  vested  riiziits. 

Sir  Charles  lii  ssell. — The  next  section  became  law  on  the  5th 
March,  1872,  and  that  is  section  197;>. 

Mr.  Gram. — When  was  section  11)72  made  Liav'? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell, — That  became  law  in  1870.  By  section  1973 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  to  appoint  one  a^ent  and 
three  assistant  ai>ents;  and  by  section  1074,  also  i)assed  in  1872,  they 
are  to  receive  a  certain  amount  of  i)ay.  By  section  1075  the  agents  are 
not  to  be  interested  in  any  lease,  and  by  section  1076  they  are  empow- 
ered to  administer  oaths.  All  those  sections  were  passed  in  1872,  but 
they  are  not  very  material. 

Now  the  next  legislative  Act  is  Chapter  G4,  on  page  99  of  this  volume. 
It  became  law  (m  the  2J:th  March  1874,  and  it  provides  that 

An  Act  to  amend  the  Act  intituled  "an  Act  to  prevent  the  extermination  of  far- 
bearing  animals  in  Alaska",  apjjroved  July  1st  1870,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
822      to  autliorizo  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to 
desi<fnate  the  months  in  which  fur  seals  may  be  taken  for  their  skins  on  the 
Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  {Jeorge  in  Alaska,  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto, 
and  the  number  to  be  taken  cm  or  about  each  island  respectively. 

Now  up  to  this  time  the  Tribunal  Avill  perceive  that  two  expressions 
have  been  used.  So  far  as  regards  water,  which  is  the  point  in  (pies- 
tion,  in  describing  the  extent  of  the  application  of  the  legislation  in 
the  Statute  of  1808,  the  law^s  relating  to  commerce  and  to  navigation — 
I  do  not  stop  to  observe  upon  the  consequences  of  this  extension  of  the 
laws  of  commerce — are  extended  among  other  things  over  all  the 
mainland,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded.  That  is  one 
expression;  but  in  every  subseipient  eiuictment  down  to  1880,  which  I 
have  not  yet  touched  upon,  tlie  words  are  "and  waters  adjacent  thereto". 
It  stands  thus:  "the  law  is  to  extend  to  the  mainland,  islands  and 
waters  of  the  territory  ceded";  and  the  alternative  expression  is 
"waters  adjax^ent  thereto". 

Now,  in  1880,  an  important  Act  was  passed;  and,  before  I  call  atten- 
tion to  this  legislation,  I  ask  permission  for  one  moment,  because  it  is 
matter  of  interest  and,  1  think,  not  without  importance,  to  show  what  w'as 
the  state  of  opinion  in  America  among  its  most  distinguished  and  intluen- 
tial  (citizens  and  legislators  upon  this  subject  of  i)ublic  fishing  rights  in 
waters  adjoining  a  parti(;ular  territory.  I  mention  it  here,  as  I  always 
try  to  do,  in  the  order  of  time.  We  have  got  now  to  the  eve  of  the  legisla- 
tion of  1880.  There  was  then  existing  another  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Of  course,  there  is  an 
eastern  as  well  as  a  western  coast  of  America,  and  the  statute  of  isso. 
question  arose  as  to  what  were  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  fish  in 
the  waters  adjoining  (Canadian  territory,  Newfoundland,  and  so  forth; 
and  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  friction  existing  between  the  two 
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nations  on  the  subject,  and  a  distinguislied  English  Statesman,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  was  despatched  in  1888  upon  a  pacific  mission  to  America. 
The  matter  finally  resolved  itself  into  a  very  small  and  tine  point.  The 
general  rule  as  to  the  three  miles  from  the  shore  as  an  international 
principle  was  hardly  in  question;  but  the  point  arose  how  it  was  to  be 
applied  in  the  case  of  embayed  waters.  On  the  part  of  Canada,  it  was 
claimed  that,  where  the  bay  ran  to  a  considerable  extent  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Canada,  that  the  Canadians  should  have  exclusive  riglits  even 
if  the  mouth  of  the  bay  was  more  than  G  miles  wide,  that  is  to  say  if  it 
was  of  greater  width  than  it  could  be  protected  by  the  vis  armor um — 
three  miles  on  each  side.  Tliey  contended  for  a  wider  application.  That 
was  resisted  by  the  United  States ;  they  claimed  that  they  had  the  right 
to  enter  any  bay  which  was  wider  at  its  mouth  than  six  miles,  and  had 
the  right  to  fish  up  to  within  3  miles  of  the  coast  of  that  bay,  following 
from  point  to  point  the  sinuosities  of  the  bays;  and,  finall3%  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  recommended,  for  the  settlement  of  the  differences,  that 

the  limits  should  be  fixed  at  10  miles;  that  is  to  say,  that  wher- 
823      ever  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  bay  the  land  apiiroached  within  10  miles, 

the  exclusive  right  should  be  considered  as  belong-ing  to  the 
Power  owning  the  territory.  The  matter  came  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee,  and  among  the  intluential  Members  of  the  Committee  was 
one  of  your  distinguished  body;  and  he,  with  three  other  gentlemen, 
signed  a  minority  report.  The  signatures  are  those  of  John  T.  Morgan, 
Eli  Salisbury,  Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  H.  B.  Payne;  and  their  argument 
was  a  very  sensible  one;  they  did  not  want  this  restricted  limit.  I  am 
reading  from  the  Senate  "Miscellaneous  Documents",  1st  session,  r)Oth 
Congress,  Volume  2,  page  65.  The  gentlemen  who  formed  this  minor- 
ity had  very  wisely  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  I  have  mentioned,  that 
this  great  Power,  the  United  States,  has  inteiests  on  both  sides,  west 
and  east;  and  this  is  the  language  they  use  in  their  Report: 

A  vast  extent  of  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  reaching  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  des- 
tined to  hccome  a  more  inii)<)rtant  fishing  gronnd  than  the  Atlantic  coasts,  nmst  be 
atlected  bj-  tlic  iniuciples  of  international  law  which  the  United  States  sliall  ass(!rt 
as  defining  tlie  limits  seaward  from  the  coast  of  onr  exchisive  right  to  fish  for  seals 
and  sea  otters  ami  whales,  and  tlie  many  varieties  of  food  fishes  that  swarm  along 
the  const  of  15ciiring  Sea  ami  tiie  Straits.  We  might  find  in  that  qnarter  a  very 
inconvenient  api)lication  of  tlie  doctrine  that  by  the  law  of  nations  the  three  mile 
limit  of  th(!  exclusive  right  to  lisliery  is  to  follow  and  be  measured  from  the  sinnos- 
ities  of  the  coasts  of  the  bays,  creeks  and  harbours  that  exceed  six  miles  in  width  at 
the  entrance,  and  an  e(|ually  inconvenient  application  of  our  claim  for  full  commer- 
cial i)rivilegc8  in  Canadian  l^orts  for  onr  fisliermen  when  a]>]>lied  to  British  ('olnmbiau 
iisheriiien  in  our  Pacific  Ports,  which  are  nearer  to  them  than  to  our  fisheries  iu 
Alaska. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight,  I  need  not  say,  looking  to  the  source 
frf>m  which  it  comes,  in  tiiat  statetnent;  but  I  call  attention  to  it  in 
view  of  tlie  broad  suggestion  which  is  now  propounded,  that  at  the 
very  time  that  these  statesmen  were  considering  this  matter  in  18S8, 
the  United  States  asserted  that  she  had,  (irst  of  all,  under  her  title 
from  liiissia,  and  next  as  inherent  in  her  right  of  territorial  dominion, 
the  right  of  stretching  out  its  arm  of  authority  ovei-  the  whole,  of 
Uehring  Sea  and  to  exclude  others  from  the  i)ursuit  of  seals  and  sea- 
otters  and  whales, — and  1  do  not  see  why  it  should  sto])  at  fui'-seals  or 
at  the  many  vai'ietic's  of  food  fishes  that  swarm  along  the  coast  of 
liehring  Sea  and  tlie  Straits, — I  say  this  is  very  strong  evidence,  indeed, 
that  that  j)rincii)l(^  of  inU^rnational  law  to  which  we  have  adverted 
was  a  ])rinrjplc  rccogni/cd  by  the  i»nbli<;  men  of  authority  in  the  United 
States;  but  that  what  this  minority  was  struggling  against;, — and  in 
the  point  of  view  of  interinitional  intcMcsts  I  do  not  complain  of  their 
struggling  against  it — was  a  limitation  in  the  application  of  j)rinciple 
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on  the  east  coast  of  America  wliich  iiii<4lit  contiict  witli  some  interests 
tliey  would  feel  boiiiMl  to  assert  or  feel  Justified  in  asserting-  ou  the 
other  coast. 

Senator  AfoRrrAN.  That  treaty  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell.  It  was,  quite  true,  as  I  am  j^Had  to  be 
reminded  by  the  Senator.  Tliey  took  the  narrow  liue.  They  were 
for  close  and  strict  biuitalioii. 

824  Now,  belbre  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  this  Statute 
of  1S89,  as  to  which  I  must  make  some  comment,  J  M'ish  to  ^ive 

its  history.  It  is  not  long-,  and  if  the  Tribunal  will  turn  to  tlie  oiiginal 
Case  of  (Jieat  Ibitain,  the  history  there  begins  on  page  l-!3.  I  liope  J 
need  not  remind  the  Tribunal  of  the  i)oint  to  which  all  this  discussion 
IS  tending.  !  am  ui)on  the  (luestion  oi'  seizures,  and  1  am  j)oiuting  out 
that  the  seizures  were  based  U]Hm  municipal  legislation  and  ui)on 
municipal  legislation  alone;  and  I  want  to  demonstrate  only  tliat  tlie 
theory  which  is  now  ])ut  foi'ward  was  never  dreamt  of  until  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  discussion  some  ingenious  mind  suggested  it. 

In  1S8!),  what  was  the  state  of  things,  to  begin  with?  The  state  of 
things  was  this;  that  thiee  years  before,  namely  in  18S(),  vessels  of 
subjects  of  the  (j)ueen  had  been  seized  for  fur-sealing  in  JJehi-ing  Sea: 
that  those  seizures  had  been  rei)eated  in  1887;  that  there  had  been  no 
seizures  in  1888;  1  think  that  seizures  were  further  repeated  in  LSS9. 
Now  that  was  the  state  of  the  case;  and  you  have  seen  from  the  dip- 
lomatic corres])ondence  u])  to  that  time  what  was  the  attitude  and  the 
justification  of  the  United  States.     I  will  read  from  the  Case,  p.  123. 

During  the  liftiotli  session  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1889,  the  Conunittee 
ou  Marino  and  I'lsliories  ^vas  directed  "to  fully  investigate  and  report  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States  in  the  fur-seals 
and  other  fisheries  in  the  Heiiring  Sea  in  Alaska,  whether  and  to  what  extent  the 
same  liad  been  violated,  and  by  wiioin;  and  what,  if  any,  legislation  is  necessary 
for  the  better  jjrotection  and  jireservation  ol-  the  same!" 

The  Committee  reported,  upholding  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction 
over  all  waters  and  land  included  in  the  geographical  limits  stated  in  the  'freaty  of 
Cession  by  Russia  to  the  United  States. — 

Senator  Morgan. — That  was  a  House  Committee,  was  it  not? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell.— Yes;  it  is  called  a  Comndttee  of  the  House 
of  Kepresentatives.  1  need  not  stop  to  point  out  that  that  was  an 
assertion  of  territorial  dominion  over  that  area. 

The  Committee  reported,  npholdiug  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  jurisdiction 
over  all  waters  and  land  included  in  the  geographical  limits  stated  in  tlie  Treaty  of 
Cession  by  Russia  to  the  United  States,  and  construing  dilierent  Acts  of  Congress  as 
perfecting  tlie  claiui  of  national  territorial  rights  over  the  open  Avatera  of  Behring 
Sea  everywhere  within  the  above-mentioned  limits. 

The  report  states: 

'fhe  territory  of  Alaska  consists  of  land  and  water.  Exclusive  of  its  lakes,  rivers, 
harbours,  and  inlets,  there  is  a  largo  area  of  marine  territory  wliich  lies  outside  of 
the  three-mile  limit  from  the  shore,  but  is  within  the  boundary-lines  of  the  territory 
transferred  l)y  li'ussia  to  the  United  States. 

And  the  Ileport  concludes  thus: 

That  the  chief  ol)ject  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska  was  the  acqnisition  of  the'valu- 
able.products  of  Rehriug  Sea. 

I  need  not  ])oint  out  that  the  fur-seal  is  not  the  only  valuable  i)roduct 
of  the  l>ehring  Sea,  and  that  that  is  an  asseition  of  territorial 

825  dominion  and  sovereignty,  which,  of  course,  carries  with  it,  if 
well  founded,  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  ])roducts,  whatever 

they  are,  of  that  Sea. 

That  at  the  date  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  Russia's  title  to 
Behring  Sea  -w^aa  perfect  and  indi-sjiutid. 
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That,  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  Cession,  the  United  States  acquired  complete  title 
to  all  that  portion  of  Behriug;  Sea  situated  within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  Treaty. 

The  Coimnittee  herewith  report  a  bill  making  necessarj"  amendments  of  the  exist- 
ing law  relating  to  these  subjects,  and  recommend  its  passage. 

It  tlieu  proceeds  to  describe  the  amendments,  as  declaring  the  true 
intent  and  meaning  of  section  1956.  That,  the  Tribunal  will  remember, 
is  the  section  wliich  prohibits  the  killing-  of  any  otter,  mink,  marten, 
sable,  or  fur-seal  or  other  fur-bearing  animal  within  the  limits  of  Alaska 
territory  or  in  the  waters  thereof: 

That  section  1056  was  intended  to  include  and  applj-,  and  is  hereby  declared  to 
include  and  apply,  to  all  the  waters  of  Behrbuj  Sea  in  Alanlca  emhraced  u-ithin  the 
houndary-Uncs  me)itioned  and  described  in  the  Treaty  Kith  liussin,  dated  the  30th  March, 
A.  D.  1867,  by  which  the  Territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States;  and  it 
shall  be-tlie  duty  of  the  President  at  a  timely  season  in  each  ye:ir  to  issue  his  Procla- 
mation, and  cause  the  same  to  be  published  for  one  month  iu  at  least  one  newspaper 
published  at  each  United  States  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacihc  coast,  warning  all  per- 
sons against  entering  said  Territory  and  waters  for  the  purpose  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  said  section;  and  he  shall  also  cause  one  or  more  vessels  of  the  United 
States  to  diligently  cruize  said  waters  and  arrest  all  persons,  and  seize  all  vessels 
found  to  be.  or  to  have  been,  engaged  in  any  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  therein. 

The  r>ill.  ]Mr.  President,  did  not  pass  the  House  of  Representatives, 
but  this  section  was  added  by  the  House  as  an  amendment  to  a  Bill  for 
the  ])rotecliou  of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Alaska,  which  originated  in 
the  Senate. 

The  ISeuate  however  refused  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  other 
House,  and  the  Bill  was  accordingly  referred  to  a  Conference  of  the 
Houses,  and  the  section,  as  finally  modified  and  adopted  in  the  Act  of 
the  2nd  Marcli  1889,  reads  as  follows: 

This  is  as  it  stands  in  the  book  at  page  99,  and  it  will  be  observed  that 
it  did  not  ])ass  the  legislative  bodies  and  ultimately  become  law  iu  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  recommended:  those  terms  being  that  it  should 
apply  "to  all  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the 
boundary-lines  mentioned  and  described  in  the  Treaty  with  Russia". 
The  earlier  statute  runs  tlms:  "  The  laws. . .  are  extended  to  and  over 
all  the  nmin-land,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  the  Treaty  with  Russia";  and  the  section  as  it  was  actually 
passed  runs  as  follows : 

That  S.  1956. . .  is  hereby  declared  to  include  and  apply  to  all  the  dominion  of  the 
United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

I^ow  I  really  have  to  ask,  what  was  the  reason  of  the  change?  Was 
it  intcinhMl  that  the  change  should  mean  anything,  or  was  it  intended 
that  it  should  mean  nothing? 

Was  it  jntended  to  be  left  in  a  ])Ositi<)n  in  which,  without  assert- 
826  ing  dominion  over  all  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  it  should  yet  be 
so  vaguely  fiamcd  that  the  executive  autliority  would  be  entitled 
to  invoke  an  interpretalion  of  it  as  if  it  included  all  the  waters  of  the 
Beliring  Sea  as  ]tart  of  the  dominion  Ix'longing  to  Alaska  tenitory?  In 
this  discussion  also  one  of  your  Tribunal  took  ])art,  and,  as  the  Tribuiuil 
would  !)('  prepared  to  expe<;t,  a  sensible  i)art.  l^'irst  of  all,  instead  of 
being  a  substantive  A<'f  dealing  with  this  (juestion,  it  is  snuiggled  into 
(if  I  may  use  th<'.  ex])ressi()n)  an  Act  dealing  with  an  entirely  dilTerent 
matter — an  Act  for  the  jtrotection  of  the  Sabnon  l*'isheries  of  Alaska; 
and  wIm'M  it  came  ui>,  ."\Ir.  Senatoi-  .Morgan  (I  now  refer  to  ])age  U49  of 
vol.  Ill  of  the  Appendix  to  the  (3ase  of  (Jreat  Britain)  says: 

I  wish  to  say. just  this:  Tliat  in  the  l{c])ort  made  by  the  Committee  the  rights  of 
the  Govorniueut  of  tbo  United  States  were  not  cuuuidered,  and  uot  iuteudod  to  be 
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considi'ictl.  Wp  only  arrive  at  the,  (oucliiHion  that  the  i|iicsti<)ii  i)rnsi'nt((l  in  tlio 
aiiicudiiiont  of  the  lloiise  iH  of  nnr\\  a  sc.iioiiK  and  important  a  character  tliat  tlie  ('diu- 
iiiitteo  i)n  Foreign  Relation.s  vvonld  not  iinderlako  at  this  time  to  ]ironouncc  that 
kind  ol'  jndf^ment  ujion  it  which  is  due  to  tlie  niaj^nitude  of  such  a  question. 

V'eiy  wise  words. 

I  desire  that  the  Kill  as  it  passed  the  Senate  orif;inally  should  i>ass, 

That  is  tlie  Salmon  Fisheries  JMll. 

because  it  protects  the  salmon  and  other  lisherics  in  Alaska,  aliont  wliicli  there  is  no 
dispute;  but  this  paiticular  (juestion  is  oue  of  very  great  gravity  and  sei  iousness, 
and  the  Coniniittee  on  Foreign  Kelations,  or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  entire  Com- 
mittee, did  not  feel  warranted  in  umlertakiug  to  consider  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Justice  IJarlan. — I  think  tiiosc  observations  of  Mr.  Sherman 
followiiif;-  that  are  important. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — 1  will  read  them  by  all  means. 

Senator  Morcian. — I  should  like  to  say  this,  that  we  were  then  in  full 
course  of  nef>otiations  with  (Jreat  Britain  for  the  settlement  of  these  dis- 
puted (juestions,  and  it  was  submitted  by  the  Committee  of  Foreij?n 
Kelations  to  the  Senate  that  that  diplomatic  effort  should  not  be 
obstructed  by  summary  legislation. 

Sir  Charles  Ku.ssell. — I  think  nobody  can  doubt  the  perfect  wis- 
dom of  that  view  which  operated  upon  y(mr  mind,  l)ut  it  did  not  operate 
apparently  upon  that  of  the  majority  of  the  legislative  body. 

Tlie  point  is  not  what  individual  Senators,  however  wiseandeminent, 
held  in  the  matter,  but  what  the  Legislature  has  done;  and  that  I  am 
now  proceeding  to  consider.  But  in  answer  to  3lr.  Justice  IJarhm,  I 
■will  of  course,  read,  Mr.  Sherman's  speech. 

General  Foster. — He  was  chairman  ol"  the  Committee. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  ami  much  obliged. 

I  intended,  when  the  amendment  was  properly  before  us,  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
the  Conimitt<'e  on  Foreign  Relations  were  of  the  opinion  that  while  there  was  no 
objection  at  all  to  the  Senate  ]>ill  as  it  passed  [that  is  the  Salmon  Fisheries  I'.illJ  it 
being  for  a  c^lear  and  ])hiin  purpose,  the  (juestion  proposed  by  the  House  in  the 
form  of  an  aiiieiulnu'nt  was  a  grave  one,  and  had  lu)  relation  to  the  suljject- 
827  matter  of  the  Hill,  and  ought  not  to  lie  connected  with  it,  had  no  connection 
really  with  it,  and!  involved  serious  matters  of  iuternationallaw,  perhaps,  and 
of  public  p(dicy,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  considered  by  itself. 

J  was  directed  by  the  Committee  to  state  tliat  the  subject-matter,  the  merits  of  the 
proposition  jirojjosed  l)y  the  House,  were  not  before  us,  and  not  considered  by  us, 
aiul  we  are  not  at  all  committed  for  or  against  the  proposition  made  by  thi;  House. 
We  make  tiiis  Report  simply  because  it  has  no  (connection  a\  itii  the  Bill  itself,  and 
it  ouglit  to  be  disagreed  to  and  abandoned,  and  considered  luore  carefully  hereafter. 
I,  therefore,  ask  for  a  Committee  of  Conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Ultimately  it  was  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  stands  on  page  09. 

"That  section  lOoti  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  is 
hereby  declared  to  include  and  ai)ply  to  all  the  dominion  of  the  United 
States  in  the  waters  of  Jjehring  Sea,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
President,  at  a  timely  season  in  eacli  year,  to  issue  his  I'roclanuition, 
and  cause  the  same  to  be  i)ul)lis]H'd.'' 

Senator  MoRdAN. — The  word  ''dominion"  used  in  that  statute,  I  beg 
leave  to  say.  Sir  Charles,  is  the  word  used  in  the  Treaty.  Of  course  its 
signilication  as  that  statute  has  ])r('sented  it  must,  in  the  absence  of  an 
interpretation  by  the  Legislature,  depeiul  on  the  judgnu'ut  of  the  courts 
as  to  what  dominion  included. 

Sir  Chari;i:s  ItissiCLL. — I  do  not  know  whether  the  Tribunal  heard 
that.  It  is  not  without  some  conseiiuence  perhaps.  The  learned  Sena- 
tor has  said  that  that  word  "  dominion  "  as  introduced  in  that  section 
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is  SO  introduced  because  it  is  found  in  tbe  Treaty  of  18G7.  I  beg-  leave 
to  observe,  with  great  deference  to  tbe  learned  Senator,  tliat  when  I 
come  to  deal  with  that  Treaty  of  1867  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  no 
such  word  in  it  as  "  dominion  ",  that  it  has  been  changed  in  the  trans- 
lation, and  that  "rights  of  sovereignty,"  which  is  the  expression  in  the 
treaty,  has  been  incorrectly  interpreted  in  the  English  version  into  the 
word  "  dominion." 

Senator 'Morgan. — T  never  heard  that,  as  to  the  word  "dominion", 
there  was  a  mistranslation  of  the  treaty.  I  understand  the  Treaty  was 
drawn  up  in  English  and  French. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  not,  sir,  with  great  deference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes.     Here  it  is  in  French  on  page  76. 

Mr.  Foster. — It  is  in  English  and  in  French.  The  United  States 
Government  never  makes  a  Treaty  in  a  foreign  language. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  word  "dominiou"  was  used. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — In  my  judgment  the  point  is  not  a  material 
one,  but  as  matter  of  fact  when  I  come  to  deal  with  that  Treaty  I  will 
point  out  the  construction  that  is  erroneously  placed  upon  some  words 
in  that  Treaty,  judged  at  least  by  the  French  original.  I  do  not  myself 
consider  that  the  word  is  one  of  importance.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of 
translation. 

My  point  upon  this  Statute  of  1885,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  a  piece  of 
ex  post  facto  legislation,  which  purports  to  extciid  the  operation  of  the 
earlier  Acts.  It  is  declaratory  of  the  meaning  of  those  earlier 
828  Acts,  but  it  substitutes  words  much  wider  in  their  scope  and 
capable  of  being  interpreted  to  mean,  and  I  think  what  I  have 
read  shows  they  were  intended  to  mean,  the  assertion  of  dominion,  of 
territorial  sovereignty,  over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  within  the  limits 
of  the  Treaty  of  cession  of  1867;  therefore,  the  particular  question  to 
which  Senator  jMorgan  has  been  good  enough  to  draw  my  attention 
would  not  in  that  connection  be  material. 

So  nuich  for  the  statutes.  iS^ow  still  pursuing  the  same  line  to  which 
1  am  closely  adliering,  and  demonstrating  to  this  Tribunal  that  as  against 
British  subjects  the  nninicipal  law  alone  was  invoked  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, I  have  to  say  that  there  was  no  suggestion  at  any  ])lace,  or  at  any 
time,  or  by  any  ])erson,  of  that  which  one  would  have  expected,  if  such 
a  case  had  been  in  the  minds  of  the  l^jxecutive,  and  which  must  have 
been  ])ut  ibrward  in  the  simplest  form  thus:  We  are  ])roceeding  against 
your  subjects  for  violation  not  of  our  municipal  law,  but  merely  in  pur- 
suance of  that  inherent  riglit  whi(di  we  have  to  protect  our  property 
and  (mr  interests,  wherever  that  property  or  those  interests  may  be  inju- 
riously attected. 

Xow  I  wish  to  make  this  matter  clear  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt; 
and  one  therefore  natnially  turns  to  see  wliat  were  the  grounds  upon 
wlii(;h  those,  rcjjrcsenting  the  United  States  lOxecntive  invoked  the 
antliority  of  their  municipal  courts  and  claimed  sentence  of  imprison- 
nient,  One  and  eoiifiscation,  l^'or  that  i)urpose,  of  couisc,  one  naturally 
tnrns  to  the  pleadings  in  the  <;ase. 

Peoceedings  in  the  Alaskan  Court. 

The  case  is  ])resented  to  the  Court,  ;ind  it  must  be  dejilt  with  by  the 
(Unwt  sronifl  inn  a  I  Icj/ntd  rt  ]>r(>h(it((.  Accordingly  I  turn  to  i>iige  65  of 
Volume  III  of  the  Aj)pendix  to  the  British  Case.  On  that  page  will 
be  foini<l  tlie  libel: 
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In  tiik  United  Statks  Distiuct  Coukt,  fok  tiik  Uisthict  ov  Alaska. 

The  Uniled  Stairs,  Lihelhtvt,  v.  The  Schooner  "  Thornton",  her  Taclle,  etc.— On  Libel  of 
1 11  formal  ion  for  hcing  cnijancd  in  the  liuHintnH  of  kilHiuj  Fur-neal  in  Alanka. 

TKANSCKIPT    OK    KKCOKD. 

On  tho  28tli  (lay  of  Au<;;u8t,  188(5,  was  lilecl  the  followinj,'  Lihcl  of  Iiifoniuition: 

In  tiik  Distkict  Court  of  tiik  Uxitki>  States  for  thk  District  of  Alaska- 
August  Special  Tkum,  1886. 

To  the  ITouonraLlc  Lafayettk  DAWSf)X,  Judge  of  said  District  Court: 

The  liln'l  of  infoniiution  of  M.  1).  ]?all.  Attorney  for  tlie  I'nited  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  who  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  and  heinj,^  i)resent 
here  in  Court  in  his  proper  person,  in  the  name  and  on  helialf  of  the  said  United 
States,  aj^ainst  the  schooner   "  Tliornton  "',  her  taclde.  ap})arel,  boats,  cargo 
829       and  fnrnitnre,  and  against  all  persons  intervening  for  their  interests  therein, 
in  a  canse  of  forfeiture,  alleges  and  informs  as  follows: 

That  Charles  A.  Abbey,  an  oflicer  in  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  of  the  United 
States,  and  on  special  duty  in  the  Av;iters  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  heretofore,  to 
wit,  on  the  1st  day  of  August,  188(5,  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  territory,  and  in  the 
waters  thereof,  and  within  the  civil  and  judicial  district  of  Alaska,  to  wit,  within 
the  waters  of  that  portion  of  liehring  Sea  belonging  to  the  said  district,  on  waters 
navigal)le  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  tons  burden,  seized  the  ship  or  ves- 
sel, commonly  called  a  schooner,  the  "Thornton'',  her  tackle,  api)arel,  boats,  cargo, 
and  furniture,  being  the  property  of  some  ])erson  or  persons  to  the  said  Attorney 
unknown,  as  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  for  the  following  causes: 

That  the  said  vessel  or  schooner  was  found  engaged  in  killing  fur-seal  within  the 
limits  of  Alaska  Territory,  and  in  the,  waters  thereof,  in  violation  of  section  195(5  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  said  Attorney  saith  tliat  all  and  singnlar  the  premises  are  and  were  true, 
and  within  the  Admiralty  and  mnritime  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  and  that  by  rea- 
son thereof,  and  by  f(jrce  of  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States  in  such  cases  made 
and  ])rovi(led,  the  afore-mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel,  being  a  vessel 
of  over  20  tons  burden,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furnitnre,  became  and 
are  forfeited  to  the  nse  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that  said  schooner  is  now 
within  the  district  aforesaid. 

Wherefore  the  said  Attorney  prays  that  the  usual  process  and  monition  of  this 
honourable  Court  issue  in  this  behalf,  and  that  all  persons  interested  in  the  before- 
mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel  may  be  cited  in  general  and  special  to 
answer  the  premises,  and  all  due  proceedings  being  had,  that  the  said  schooner  or 
vessel,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture  may,  for  the  canse  aforesaid, 
and  others  appearing,  l)e  condemned  l»y  the  delinite  sentence  and  decree  of  tliis hon- 
ourable Court,  as  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statute  of  the  said  United  States  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

M.  D.  Ball, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

That  libel  was  amciuled  and  appears  in  its  amended  form  on  pas^e  71, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  i)a<;e.  It  is  not  amended  in  any  matter  material 
for  this  purjjose,  ex(*ei)t  so  as  to  brino;  the  men  as  ])ersons  nnder  the 
(jognizance  of  the  court.  They  were  afterwards  subjected,  as  you  know, 
to  line  and  imprisonment;  which  has  also  an  important  bearin<;  as  to 
whether  it  was  under  municipal  law  or  not  that  these  proceedings  were 
founded.  • 

Then  tliere  is  a  denuirrer,  at  the  bottom  of  page  72: 

1.  The  said  claimant  by  protestation,  not  confessing  all  or  any  of  the  matters  in 
snid  anu'nd(^d  infornuition  contained  to  he  true,  (Unniirs  thereto  and  says  that  the 
said  matters  in  manner  ami  form,  as  the  same  are  in  tlu;  information  stated  and  set 
forth,  are  not  sutlieient  in  law  foi'  the  United  States  to  have  and  maintain  their  said 
action  for  the  forfeiture  of  tlie  i)roi)erty  aibresaid. 

2.  The  said  claimant  by  ])r(itestati<)n  denies  tiuit  this  Court  has  jnrisdictiou  to 
determine  or  try  the  (lueslion  hereby  ]iut  in  issue. 

3.  And  that  the  said  claiuumt  is  not  bound  in  law  to  answer  the  same. 
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That  demurrer  was  overruled.  I  do  not  tliiuk  I  need  trouble  you 
with  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Was  there  an  intervention  of  the  owner  in  that 
case? 

830  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  of  the  owner  or  the  person  inter- 
ested; I  think  the  owner.    I  wish  to  go  over  all  these,  so  that  I 

need  not  have  to  recur  again  to  the  pleadings  in  the  other  cases.  1  am 
merely  giving  the  "Thornton"  as  a  sample  case  in  188G.  The  others 
were  similar. 

I  will  now  turn  to  page  112  of  that  large  volume,  which  relates  to  the 
later  seizures. 

The  President. — Tour  point  is  that  the  prosecution  was  always  had 
under  section  1956  •? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  sir.  I  find  I  ought  to  refer  the  Tri- 
bunal for  one  moment  to  the  beginning  of  the  proceedings  in  the  "  Say- 
ward"  case,  as  they  were  simihir  to  the  later  prosecutions.  It  is  on 
page  83,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  vol.  III. 

In  the  Distkict  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Axaska. 
United  States  v.  Geo.  B.  Ferry  and  A,  Laimj. — Information. 

District  of  Alaska,  ss. 

George  R.  Ferry  and  A.  Laing  are  accused  by  M.  D.  Ball,  United  States  District 
Attorney  for  Alaska,  by  tbis  information,  of  tbe  crime  of  killing  fur  seals  within  the 
waters  of  Alaska  Territory,  committed  as  follows: 

Tlie  said  George  R.  Ferry  and  A.  Laiiig  on  the  8tb  day  of  July,  A.  D.  1887,  in  the 
District  of  Alaska  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Court,  to  wit,  in  Behring's  Sea, 
witliin  the  waters  of  Alaska  Territory,  did  kill  ten  fur  seals,  contrary  to  the  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  in  such  case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace  and  dig- 
nity of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Dated  at  Sitka  the  23rd  day  of  July,  1887. 

I  need  not  trouble  you  with  the  pleadings,  which  Mere  based  upon 
the  same  line;  but  I  now  proceed  to  show  the  grounds  upon  wliich  the 
judgment  of  condemnation  of  the  court  was  invoked,  and  that  will  be 
found  at  page  112,  tliese  being  the  grounds  filed  in  the  Court,  and  pre- 
sented as  the  case  of  the  United  States,  ui)on  Avliich  the  demand  for 
iudgmcnt  wjis  based.  It  appears  that  we  have  got  these  ])ro('eedings 
iVoiii  The  New- York  Herald  of  October  18,  1887.  You  will  see  at  the 
bottom  of  page  112  a  not  unim])()rtant  statement.  The  New-York  Her- 
ald is  Jin  important  ])iiper  ])ul)lished,  as  you  know,  in  New-York,  and 
indeed  1  may  say  in  Paris  also: 

The  Government  here  are  in  receipt  of  advices  from  Sitka,  which  contain  the  brief 
which  is  understood  to  have  been  prepared  at  Washington  and  recently  tiled  in  the 
Court  at  feitka  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Delaney,  as  counsel  for  the  United  States  Government. 

Therefore  it  was  niuler  liigh  auspiees. 

Mr.  Fostj:r. — Tliat  is  a  des'putch  from  Ottawa,  i)ublished  in  the 
Jlerald. 

Sir  Cir aim.es  Kussell. — Tlicre  is'no  doubt  about  the  fiiet,  but  if 
my  friend  intim!if<!s  to  me  lliat  he  has  any  doubt  about  the  fact  I  will 
pursue  th(^  evidence  tliat  sliows  it. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
des]»atch  originates  from  Ottawa,  Canada. 

831  Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  does  not  matter  very  much  wli ere 
it  originat«!S. 

Tlie  J'KKsiDKNT. — You  mean,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the  pleading 
was  prepared  at  Washington!? 
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Sir  ('iiAitLES  KussELL. —  Precisely.  Mr.  President  I  would  ask  yoii 
to  kindly  ullow  my  friend  Sir  Jiicliiird  Webster  to  read  tlie  whole  of 
tbis,  aw  it  is  one  of  the  few  documents  1  shall  desire  to  read  in  crtniso. 

Senator  Mougan. — Is  that  a  brief  in  the  ease! 

Sir  Chaules  IU.ssell. — Yes;  it  is  the  formal  pleading  liled  at 
Sitka  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

Senator  MoK(^AN. — It  is  not  a  brief  then;  it  is  a  part  of  the  ease? 

Sir  lliciiAKi)  Weuster. — In  the  pleadings  in  those  Courts  both 
sides  lile  a  brief  in  the  Court  itself;  it  is  not  the  same  thiug  as  a  brief 
of  eonnsel. 

Sir  KiciiARi)  Webster  thereui)0u  read  to  the  Court  the  followiug 
verbatim  copy  of  the  brief: 

Case. 

The  infoiniatiou  in  this  rase  iH  hasctl  on  Section  195(1  of  Chapter  3  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  uhich  jirovides  that  "No  person  sliall  kill  any  otter, 
mink,  marten,  sable  or  fur-seal,  or  other  fur-bearing  aninuil  wiihiu  the  limits  of 
Ahiska  Territ(n'y  or  in  the  waters  thereof.'' 

The  olVence  is  charged  to  liave  been  committed  IHO  miles  north  of  the  Island  of 
Ounalaska.  and  therefore  in  the  main  waters  of  that  i)arr  of  Ihliring's  Sea  ceded  by 
Russia  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  1SU7.  The  defendants  demur  to  the 
information  on  the  ground. 

1.  That  the  Court  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  defendants,  the  alleged  offence 
having  been  committed  beyond  the  limit  of  a  marine  league  from  the  shores  of 
Alaska. 

2.  That  the  Act  under  which  the  defendants  were  arrested  is  unconstitutional  in 
so  far  as  it  restricts  the  fret!  navigation  of  the  Behring's  Sea  for  lisliiiig  and  sealing 
purposes  beyond  the  limits  of  a  marine  league  from  shore.  The  issue  thus  raised  by 
the  demurrer  ])resents  squarely  the  ([uestions:  " 

(1)  The  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  over  Behring's  Sea. 

(2)  The  power  of  Congress  to  legislate  concerning  those  Avaters. 

llie  argument. 

The  fate  of  the  second  of  these  propositions  depends  largely  upon  that  of  the  first, 
for  if  the  jurisdiction  and  dominion  of  the  United  States  as  to  these  waters  be  not 
sustained  the  restrictive  Acts  of  Congress  must  fall,  and  if  our  jurisdiction  shall  be 
sustained  small  <iuestion  can  be  nnide  as  to  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  tishing 
and  sealing  within  our  own  waters.  The  grave  question,  one  important  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  civilized  world,  as  well  as  to  the  United  States  and  (Jrcat  Britain,  is 
"  the  dominion  of  Behring's  Sea." 

Tlie  Three  Mile  Limit. 

Concerning  the  doctrine  of  international  law  establishing  what  is  known  as  the 
marint!  league  belt,  which  extends  tlu;  jurisdiction  of  a  iiation  into  adjacent  seas 
ibr  the  distance  of  1  marine  league,  or  3  miles  from  its  shores,  and  following  all  the 
indentations  and  sinuosities  of  its  coast,  thei'e  is  at  this  day  no  room  for  discussion. 
It  must  be  accepted  as  the  settled  law  of  nations.  It  is  sustained  by  the  high- 
est authorities,  law-writers,  and  jurists.  It  has  been  sanctiouetl  by  the 
832  United  States  since  the  foundation  of  the  Government.  It  was  athrmed  by 
Mr.  .Teiferson,  Secretary  of  State,  as  early  as  1793,  and  has  been  reaflirmed  by 
his  successors — Mr.  Pickering,  in  1796;  Mr.  Madison,  in  1807;  Mr.  Webster,  in  1812; 
Mr.  Buchanan,  in  1819;  Jilr.  Seward,  in  18G2,  1863,  and  18G4;  Mr.  Fish,  in  1875;  Mr. 
Evarts,  in  1879  and  1881;  and  Mr.  Bayard,  in  1886.  (Wheatou's  International  Law, 
vol.  I,  sec.  32,  ])p.  ino  and  109.) 

Sanctioned  thus  by  an  unbroken  line  of  ])recedents  covering  the  first  century  of 
our  national  existence,  the  United  States  would  not  abandon  this  doctrine  if  they 
could;  they  could  not  if  they  would. 

LamJloclccd  Seas. 

Well  grounded  as  is  this  doctrine  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  is  no  more  firmly  estab- 
lished as  a  i»art  of  the  international  code  than  that  other  principle  which  gives  to  a 
nation  suj)remacy,  jurisdiction,  dominion  over  its  own  inland  waters,  gulfs,  bays, 
and  seas.  If  a  sea  is  entirely  enclosed  by  the  territories  of  a  nation,  and  has  no  other 
communicatiou  with  the  ocean  than  by  a  channel,  of  which  that  nation  may  take 
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possession,  it  appears  that  such  a  sea  is  no  less  capable  of  being;  occu])ie«l  and  beeom- 
iug  proj)erty  than  the  land,  and  it  ouglit  to  follow  the  fate  of  the  country  that  sur- 
rounds it.  The  Mediterranean  in  former  times  was  absolutely  inclosed  within  the 
territories  of  the  Romans,  and  that  people,  by  rendering  themselves  masters  of  the 
strait  Avhich  joins  it  to  the  ocean  might  subject  the  ^Mediterranean  to  their  Empire, 
and  assume  the  dominion  over  it.  They  did  not  by  such  proceeding  injure  the  rights 
of  other  nations,  a  particular  sea  being  manifestly  designed  by  iiatur(^  for  the  use 
of  the  countries  and  nations  that  surround  it.  (Vattel's  Law  of  Nations,  jjp.  129 
and  130.) 

Chancellor  Kent,  in  1826  before  the  doctrine  as  to  the  marine  league  limit  was  as 
firmly  established  as  it  now  is,  says: 

"It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  ])recise  or  determined  conclusion  amid  the  variety  of 
opinions  as  to  the  distance  a  State  may  lawfully  extend  its  exclusive  dominion  over 
the  seas  adjoining  its  territories  and  beyond  those  portions  of  the  sea  wliich  are 
embraced  by  harbours,  gulfs,  bays,  and  estuaries,  and  over  which  its  jurisdiction 
unquestionably  extends."     (Kent,  vol.  I,  p.  28.) 

Jurisdiction  of  States. 

It  thus  appears  that,  while  in  1826  the  limit  of  the  marine  belt  was  unsettled,  the 
juri.-'diction  of  a  state  over  its  inland  waters  was  unquestioned. 

"In  the  laws  of  nations  bays  are  regarded  as  a  ])art  of  the  territory  of  the  country 
■when  their  dimensions  and  contigurations  are  such  as  to  show  that  the  nation  occu- 
pying the  coast  also  occupies  the  bay  as  apart  of  its  territory."  (Manning's  Law  of 
Nations,  p.  120.) 

"An  inland  sea  or  lake  belongs  to  the  state  in  which  it  is  territorially  situated. 
As  illustrations,  may  be  mentioned  the  inland  lakes  whose  entire  body  is  within  the 
United  States,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof."     (^^'heaton"s  International  Law,  vol.  I,  sec.  31.) 

"Rivers  and  inland  lakes  and  seas,  when  contained  in  a  particular  State,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Sovereign  of  such  State."     (Idem,  vol.  Ill,  sec.  300.) 

"  Undoubtedly  it  is  upon  this  principle  of  international  law  that  our  right  to  domin- 
ion over  such  vast  inland  waters  as  the  Great  Lakes,  Boston  Harbor,  Long  Island 
Sound,  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Bays,  Albemarle  Sound,  and  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco rests.  This  country,  in  1793,  considered  the  whole  of  Delaware  Bay  to  be 
within  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  it  rested  its  claim  upon  these  authorities, 
which  admit  that  gulfs,  channels,  and  arms  of  the  sea  belong  to  the  people  Avithiu 
whose  laud  they  are  encompassed."     (Kent's  Com.  vol.  I,  p.  528.) 

.   The  Doctrine  Always  Asserted. 

It  thus  appears  that  our  Government  asserted  this  doctrine  in  its  infancy.  It  was 
announced  by  Mr.  .lefferson  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  Attorney  General  in 
1793.  Mr.  Pickering,  Secretary  of  State  in  1796,  reaffirms  it,  in  his  letter  to  the 
833  Governor  of  Virginia,  in  the  tbllowing  language:  "Our  jurisdiction  has  been 
fixed  to  extend  3  geographical  miles  from  our  shores,  with  the  exce])tion  of 
any  waters  or  bays  which  are  so  land-locked  as  to  be  unciuestionably  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  states,  be  their  extent  what  they  may."  (Wheatou's  International 
Law,  vol.  I,  sec.  32,  pp.  2-100.) 

Mr.  Buchanan,  Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  .Jordan,  in  1849  reiterates  this  rule  in  the 
following  language:  "The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  extends  to  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  mouths  of  rivers,  and  adjacent  parts  of  the  sea  enclosed  by  head 
lands."     (Idem  p.  101.) 

Mr.  Sewanl,  in  the  Senate  in  1852,  substantially  enunciates  the  same  doctrine  by 
di'claring  that  if  we  relied  alom;  upon  the  old  rule  tliat  only  those  hays  whose  entrance 
from  headland  to  headland  do  not  exceed  six  miles  are  within  the  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  adjoining  nation,  our  dominion  to  all  the  larger  and  more  imixirtant  arms 
of  the  sea  on  itoth  our  Atlantic  and  Pacitic  Coasts  would  have  to  be  surrendered. 
Our  right  to  jurisdittion  ovrT  these  rests  with  the  rule  of  international  law  which 
gives  a  nation  jurisdiction  over  waters  embraced  within  its  land  dominion. 

Behring'e  Sea  Inland  JFater. 

It  thus  appears  that  from  our  earliest  history,  contemi)oraneonsly  with  our  accept- 
ance of  the  j»riniiple  of  the  marine  league  belt,  and  sup|)orle(l  by  the  same  high 
aiitiiorities  is  tlie  assfirtion  of  the  doctrine  of  our  right  to  doniiniou  over  our  inland 
wati-rs  under  tiie  Treaty  of  1H(!7.  and  on  this  rule  ot  international  law  we  liase  our 
claim  to  jurisdictiiin  and  doniiiiion  over  t  In-  w;itcis  ol"  the  lii'hiing  Sea.  ^Vllile  it  is, 
no  doubt,  tiu)^  lliat  a  nation  cannot  by  treaty  a('l|ui^^  dominion  in  coiit  r:i\'ent  ion  of 
the  law  of  nations,  it  is  none  the  leiss  true  that,  whattner  title  or  dominion  our 
grantor,  Russia,  possessud  under  the  law  of  nations  at  the  time  of  the  treaty  uf  c^tji 
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sion  ill  1807,  passed  and  now  ii<jlitful]y  beloiijjH  to  tlic.  UnitL-d  Statoa.  IIavin;ij  tleter- 
iiiiiu'd  tli«  law,  W(5  are  next  lo<l  to  iiii|iiir»3  as  to  wlictlier  Hidiriiij^'s  Sea  is  an  inlaud 
•\vuter  or  a  part  of  tlio  o])en  ocean,  aiul  wliat  was  Jiiissia's  jiuisdietion  ovi^r  it. 

Bebrinfj's  Sea  is  an  inland  water.  IJej^inninjif  on  the  eastern  eoast  ot  Asia,  this 
l)ody  <>r  water,  formerly  known  as  the  Sea  of  Kanicliatka,  is  l)oniide<l  by  the  I'enin- 
snla  of  KainchatUa  :inil  Kast<a-n  Siberia  to  the  15eliriu.;"s  Strait.  From  tlie  American 
side  of  tliis  strait  the  waters  of  the  i}elirinj;'s  Sea  wash  the  eoast  of  the  mainland  of 
Alaska  as  far  Boiith  iis  tlu^  J'eninsula  of  Alasiva.  From  the  e.vtremity  of  this  jtenin- 
snla,  in  a  lonj;,  swetiidnfr  enrve,  the  Aleutian  Islands  stretch  iu  a  cuutiuuous  cbuiu 
almost  to  the  shores  of  Kamchatka,  thus  eiicasiug  the  sea. 

liusaia'a  Title  and  Dominion. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  at  the  time  the  United  States  acquired  the  Territory  of 

Alaska  by  the  'freaty  of  IXtJT,  the  waters  of  the  Uibrin^'s  Sea  waslied  only  the  shore.s 
of  Kussian  tenildry.  The  t<'rritory  on  the  Asiatic  side  she  had  ))ossessed  "since  the 
memory  ol'  man  rnIln(^thllot  to  tiie  e(»ntrary.''  Her  title  to  the  other  iiortions  of  those 
shores  and  her  doiuiuiou  over  the  waters  of  the  Beliriug's  Sea  arc  based  "  ou  discovery 
and  settlement." 

Possession  and  Supremacy. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  acquire  now  territory  by  discovery  and  possession  has  been 
so  universally  recoj;ni/,ed  by  the  law  of  nations  that  a  citation  of  authorities  is  scarcely 
necessary.  U])on  this  subject  the  most  eminent  as  well  as  the  most  conservative  of 
authorities  says:  "All  mankind  have  an  e(|ual  rijj^bt  to  thinj^s  that  have  not  yet  fallen 
into  the  possession  of  any  one,  and  those  thinf;s  belong  to  the  person  who  lirst  takes 
l)ossession  of  them.  When,  therefore,  a  nation  finds  acountry  uuinliabited  and  with- 
out an  owner,  it  may  lawfully  take  possession  of  it,  and  after  it  has  suflicientiy  made 
knoAvn  its  will  in  this  respect  it  cannot  bo  deprived  of  it  by  another  nation." 

"  Thus  navigators  going  on  voyages  of  discovery,  furnished  with  a  commission  from 
their  Sovereign,  meeting  islands  or  other  lands  in  a  desert  state,  have  taken 
834  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  their  nation,  and  this  title  has  been  nsiially 
respected,  provided  it  was  soon  followed  by  a  real  i^ossession."  "  Whena  nation 
takes  possession  of  a  country  to  which  no  ])rior  owner  can  lay  claim,  it  is  considered 
as  acquiring  the  empire  or  sovereignty  of  it  at  the  same  time  with  the  domain. " 
"The  whole  space  over  which  a  nation  extends  its  government  becomes  the  seat  of 
its  jurisdiction  and  is  called  its  territory.  "     (Vattel,  j).  98.) 

Such  being  the  law,  we  are  led  to  inquii'e  as  to  on  what  discoveries,  possessions, 
aud  occupation  Russia's  right  to  dominion  iu  North  America  is  based. 

Historical  Sketch— 1725-1867 . 

In  1725,  under  the  commission  of  that  wondrous  combination  of  iron  and  energy, 
Peter  the  Great,  an  expedition  was  organized,  crossed  the  continent  from  St.  Peters- 
burg to  Kamchatka,  where  a  vessel  was  constructed,  and  in  July  1728  sailed  for 
explorations  to  the  north  and  oast.  That  vessel  was  the  "  Gabriel".  Her  ninster 
Avas  Vitus  liehring,  a  name  destined  to  historical  immortality.  On  the  expedition 
Behriiig  crossed  the  waters  of  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  discovered  and  named  the 
Island  St.  Lawrence  midway  between  which  aud  the  Asiatic  mainland  our  boundary- 
line  is  laid  down  by  the  Treaty,  and  after  passing  through  the  straits  which  bear 
his  name  returned  to  St.  Petersburg. 

In  1733  a  second  expedition  was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Government 
and  the  commission  of  Queen  Anne,  and  with  Hehring,  raised  to  the  rank  of  Admiral, 
at  its  head,  rei)cated  the  long  and  dreary  journey  across  Siberia,  and  in  June,  1741, 
sailed  for  new  discoveries.  In  Jnly  of  that  year  Behring  sighted  the  American  con- 
tinent, some  authorities  cbiimatthe  5Stli  degree  of  north  latitude,  others  at  the  ilOth 
degree.  The  latter  is  probably  correct,  as  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  Sttdlar,  who 
accompanied  the  expedition,  and  Behring  undoubtedly  sailed  as  far  south  along  the 
American  coast  as  the  45th  parallel,  in  accordance  with  his  instruclions.  But  what 
is  more  pertinent  to  this  in(|uiry,  he  discovered  several  of  the  Ah'utian  Islands  and 
the  Konianderolf  grouj)  or  couplet.  On  the  larger  of  this  couplet,  which  bears  his 
name,  the  hardy  navigator,  after  shijiwreck,  died  on  the  19th  of  December,  1741. 

Russian  Discovtry. 

But  the  spirit  of  Russian  discovery  survived  him,  and  from  tlio  starting  point  he 
began  traders,  hunters,  and  adventurers  made  their  way  from  island  to  island  until 
the  whole  Aleutian  Chain,  and  with  it  the  mainland,  was  discovered.  In  1743.  1745, 
1747,  ajid  1749  iv  Ctitjsack  seijjeaut  named  Bossof  made  four  consecutive  voyages  from 
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tlie  mainland  of  Kamchatka  to  the  Behriuij  and  Copper  Islands  in  vessels  of  his  own 
construction.  In  1745  a  sailor  named  Nevidchinof,  who  had  served  under  liehriug, 
crossed  the  channel  which  connects  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  with  the  Behring  Sea 
and  discovered  the  islands  of  Attn,  and  Agatoo,  the  former  of  which  now  marks  the 
western  limit  of  our  land  dominion.  In  1744  a  small  Ru.ssian  merchant  vessel  reached 
the  island  of  Atka  and  some  of  the  smaller  islands  surrounding  it. 

Tea  years  later  Glottoff,  in  a  ship  helonging  to  an  Okotsk  merchant,  advanced  as 
far  as  the  island  of  Ounak,  and  suhsequently  discovered  Onnalaska  and  the  whole 
of  that  group  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  known  as  the  Fox  Islands.  He  made  a  map  of 
his  explorations,  which  includes  eight  islands  east  of  Ounalaska.  In  1760  a  Russian 
merchant,  Adreian  Tolstyk,  landed  on  the  island  of  Adak.  explored  it  and  some  of 
the  surrounding  islands,  and  made  a  report  of  his  discoveries  to  the  Russian  Crown. 
This  group  was  named  after  him,  the  Adreian  Islands.  The  next  year  a  ship  helong- 
ing  to  a  Russian  merchant  named  Bechevin  made  the  coast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula, 
and  in  the  autumn  of  1762  (ilottoff,  who  discovered  Ounalaska  and  the  Fox  group, 
reached  the  island  of  Kodiak.  In  1768  two  captains  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  Krenitzen 
and  Leveshoff.  sailed  from  Kamchatka  in  two  Government  vessels,  and  the  former 

passed  the  succeeding  winter  at  Kodiak,  and  the  latter  at  Ounalaska. 
835  Twcnty-hve  years  succeeding  the  death  of  Bchring  the  si)irit  of  discovery 

had  ])lanted  the  Russian  ensign  along  the  entire  Aleutian  Chain  from  Behring's 
Island  to  the  mainland  of  the  North  American  Continent. 

After  the  Seals. 

Possession  and  occupation  followed  the  foot-steps  of  discovery,  and  settlements 
and  trading  posts  were  estaldished  at  the  more  favorahle  points  along  the  line. 
Expedition  stimulated  by  the  large  renuuu'rations  of  the  fur  traffic,  were  constantly 
titted  out  at  the  ports  along  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Okotsk  and  the  month  of  the 
Amoor  river  for  voyages  of  trade  and  exploration  in  the  new  country.  Lieut.  Elli- 
ott, in  his  report  on  the  seal  islands,  published  with  the  10th  Census  of  the  United 
States,  estimates  that  no  fewer  than  25  companies  with  quite  a  deet  of  small  ves- 
sels were  thus  employed  as  early  as  1772.  Under  the  auspices  of  one  of  these  com- 
j)anies,  Shelekoif,  a  merchant  of  Rylsk,  founded  the  first  permanent  settlement  on 
the  island  of  Kodiak  in  1784.  From  this  point  exploring  expeditions  were  sent  out, 
one  of  which  crossed  the  Strait  between  Kodiak  and  the  mainland  which  bears 
Slielekoh's  name,  and  explored  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cook's  Inlet,  upon 
the  shores  of  which  in  178(3  a  settlement  was  established. 

Another  ])ushed  along  the  coast  to  Prince  William  Sound  and  Cape  St.  Elias,  the 
latter  of  which  was  located  by  Behring  in  1741.  In  1788  another  of  Shelekoff's  shi])s 
visited  Prince  William's  Sound,  discovered  Yakutat  Bay,  and  made  a  thorough 
exploration  of  Cook's  Inlet.  In  the  meantime,  in  1786,  (Jehrman  Pribilof,  a  Mus- 
covite ship's  mate,  sailed  from  Ounalaska  in  a  small  sloop  called  the  '"'St.  George  " 
discovered  the  islands  which  bear  his  name,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  Behring 
Sea,  and  now  far  famed  as  the  only  seal  rookeries  in  the  known  world. 

Baranoff's  Mission. 

In  1790  the  Shelekofif  company  placed  at  the  head  of  all  enterprise-s  in  the  new 
country  tliat  restless  spirit  whose  energy  clinched  h'ussia's  dominion  to  her  possea- 
fiions  in  North  America,  Alexander  Jiaranotf.  Arriving  at  Kodiak,  he  changed  the 
lieadquartcrs  of  the  company  to  the  harhor  of  St.  Paul,  where  the  village  of  that 
name  nowstands,  and  the  next  year  one  of  his  skippers  passed  round  the  extremity 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  and  along  the  Northwestern  coast  to  Bristol  Bay,  discover- 
ing Kvifdiak  river  and  the  Lake  Llamna,  and  crossed  the  i)ortage  to  the  mouth  of 
Cook's  Inlet,  thus  rinding  the  safest  and  ijuickest  means  of  communication  between 
Shelekoll's  Straits  and  tiie  i5ehring  Sea. 

In  17!i4  Baranod'estJiblisliid  a  slii])  yard  at  Resurrection  Bay  on  Prince  William 
Sound.  About  this  time  the  iirst  iiiiNsionarics  of  the  (ir(Mik  church  arrived,  and 
Missions  were  estaldisjnrd  at  Kodiak,  Ounalaska  and  Spruces  Island.  Tlie  next  year 
Baranod'extenfled  iiis  operations  and  trading  posts  to  Yakutat  Hay.  FoHowingthis 
was  the  consolidation  of  all  ivussian  interests  in  Norlh  Anurica,  giving  ris(^  to  the 
Russian-American  (Jomyiauy,  wiiich  was  cjiarfc^red  the  year  that  Haranotf  founded 
Sitka,  1751!).  Tlni  iiosscssions  and  su])reMiacy  Russia  gained  under  this  Corporation 
have  l)er',n  so  universiilly  acknowledged  and  widely  understood  as  to  scarcely  need 
conuucnt.  Under  this  Company,  chartered  l)y  the  ('rown,  patronized  by  noliility, 
Hiistained  by  the  sinews  of  consulidati'd  capital,  and  led  by  the  tireless  energy  of 
Biiranod",  new  (;xplr)rations  and  settlements  inevitably  tolloweiL 

Ah  early  as  1X06,  .aside  from  trading  iiosts  and  Settlements  along  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  we  find  tlie  Russian-American  (;omi>any  liad  established  fourteen  fortified 
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Btations  from  Kodiak  to  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  now  known  as  Sontheastern 
Alaska— nn<^  at  Tlirce  Saints  llarlioiir,  one  at  S(.  I'aiil  Island,  one  on  the  island  of 
Kodiak,  one  otf  Af<>;,nink  Island,  one  at  the  entrance  of  Cook's  Inhtt,  three  on  the 
coast  of  the  inlet,  two  on  Prince  William  Sound,  one  at  Cape  St.  Ellas,  two  ou 
Kautat  Bay,  and  oue  at  New  Archangel,  on  the  Bay  of  Sitka. 

836  Along  the  Coast. 

After  tlio  death  of  Baranoff,  in  1819,  his  successor  in  charjje  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Company,  Lieutenant  Yanovsky,  made  extensive  explorations  of  the  coast  and 
mainland  above  the  Alaska  Peninsula.  One  exjicdition  exjdonjd  and  made  a  jjre- 
liminary  survey  of  the  coast  from  Bristol  Bay  as  far  as  thr;  mouth  of  the  Kuskovini 
River,  discovering  and  locating  that  stream  and  also  the  Island  of  Nunivak,  on 
])ara]lel  60th  degree,  in  Bchriug's  Sea.  Another  passed  beyond  the  mouth  of  the 
Yukon  to  Norton's  Sound,  and  another  entered  the  Nusliegak  River  just  above 
Bristol  Hay,  pushiid  into  the  interior,  and  crossed  the  mountains  and  tundras  into 
the  valley*  of  the  Kuskovim.  Following  these,  in  1824  and  1826,  were  the  explo- 
rations and  surveys  of  Etholin  and  Luedke,  further  north  ou  the  coast  of  the 
mainland. 

In  1824  that  eminent  divine  of  the  Greek  Church,  Bishop  Veniaminoff,  visited 
the  coast  between  Bristol  Bay  and  the  Kuskovim,  establishing  missions,  chapels, 
and  churches.  Previous  to  this  time,  in  1815,  Lieutenant  Kotzebue,  under  the 
patronage  of  Count  Rumiantzo,  had  discovered  and  surveyed  Kotzebue  Sound  and 
the  Arctic  coast  of  America  as  far  as  (."ape  Lisburne.  Lieutenant  Tebcukof,  of  the 
navy,  in  1S35,  established  missions  and  redoubts  at  St.  Michael's,  on  the  Norton 
Sound,  and  in  1838,  an  expedition  lifted  oiit  by  him  located  Point  Barrow.  Mean- 
while, exjjeditions  had  penetrated  into  the  interior.  Glazunof  ascended  the  Y'ukon 
as  far  as  Nulato,  and  made  the  first  portage  between  that  river  and  the  Kuskovim 
in  1836,  while  Malakof  reached  the  same  point  from  the  redoubt  established  by 
Veniaminotf  on  the  Nushegak,  by  way  of  that  river  and  the  Kuskovim. 

They  were  followed  by  Lieutenant  Zagoskin,  of  the  Imjicrial  Navy,  who  in 
1842-3  ^yith  iive  assistants  made  extensive  explorations  of  basins  Of  the  Yukon  and 
Kuskovim,  a  voluminous  journal  of  which  is  now  in  print. 

Unbroken  Possession. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first  century  of  Russian  discoveries  and  occu- 
pation in  North  America.  It  is  needless  to  follow  further,  as  the  twentv-tive  years 
intervening  between  1842  and  the  date  of  the  treaty  of  the  United  States  are  but  a 
continuation  and  repetition  of  Russian  occux>ation  and  suyiremacy  of  this  territory. 
That  possession  was  never  changed  or  broken  until  it  passed  to  the  United  States 
under  the  Treaty  of  1867.  The  arcliises  of  Russia  will  further  show  that  the 
Imperial  (ioverument  itself  not  only  fostered  the.--e  discoveries,  but  from  the  earliest 
period  has  asserted  and  exercised  dominion  over  the  North  American  possessions. 
^The  discoveries  of  Behring  in  1728-1741  were  under  Royal  Comuussion.  In 
1766  Tolstyk,  after  his  discovery  of  the  Adreian  group  of  the  Aleutian  chain,  was 
granted  spcci.al  privileges  in  the  new  possessions  by  an  Edict  of  Catherine  II.  The 
exi)edition  of  Kreutzcn,  of  the  Imperial  Navy,  to  Ounimak  Island  in  1758  was 
under  commission  of  the  same  Sovereign.  Upon  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Commerce  and  the  recommendation  of  the  Governor-General  of  Siberia  in  1768, 
Shelikof  was  granted  a  credit  from  the  Public  Treasury  of  200,000  roubles  to  carry 
forward  his  enterprises  in  North  America.  By  a  Ukase  of  Catherine  II  in  1793 
Missions  of  the  (ireek  Church  Avere  established  in  the  new  dominion,  and  a  Colony 
was  also  founded  in  Kodiak  under  Royal  Edict. 

'Jlie  Jhissian  A7na'ican  Company. 

The  Charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company  issued  in  1799  declares  Russia's 
dominion  in  tlie  following  language:  "  By  the  right  of  discovery  in  ])a8t  times  by 
Russian  navigators  of  the  Northwestern  part  of  America,  liegiuiiiug  from  the  55th 
degree  of  >i'oith  latitude  and  the  chain  of  islands  extending  froni  Kamchatka  to 
America  aTid  Southward  to  Japan,  graciously  permit  the  Company  to  have  the  use  of 
all  hunting  grounds  and  establishnu-nts  now  existing  on  the  Northwestern 
837  coasts  of  America,  from  the  a))ove-mentioncd55th  degree  to  Bering  Strait,  and 
on  the  same  on  the  Aleutian  Kurile  Islands  situated  on  the  Northeastern  Ocean." 

In  conclusion,  the  Charter  enjoins:  "All  military  and  civil  authorities  in  thealiove 
mentioued  localities  not  only  not  to  prevent  the  company  from  enjoying  to  the  dullest 
extent  tli<>  privileges  granted  but  in  case  of  need  to  protect  tlicni  with  all  their 
jjower  from  loss  or  injury,  and  render  thoiu,  upon  api)lication  of  the  comjiany,  all  aid, 
assistance  and  protection." 
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This  assertation  of  dominion  by  Russia  was  reiterated  in  1820,  when,  by  an  Impe- 
rial Ukase,  Alexander  I  granted  the  second  charter  to  the  Russian  American  Com- 
pany, renewing  its  privileges  for  twenty  years,  and  was  again  asserted  in  1844  by  the 
granting  of  the  third  charter,  which  not  only  increased  the  ))rivileges  of  the  com- 
j)any.  but  also  provided  a  system  of  colonial  government  lor  the  Russian  American 
colonics  for  the  twenty  succeeding  years. 

Ihtsnian  Ordinance  of  1S21. 

All  these  assertions  of  jurisdiction  and  dominion  i)assed  unchallenged,  but  in  1821 
the  Imperial  Government  had  issued  i»i  ordinance  regulating  traliic  in  its  Asiatic  and 
American  possessions,  and  reserved  exclusively  to  subjects  of  the  Russian  empire 
"the  transaction  of  commerce,  the  pursuit  of  whaling  and  fishing,  or  any  other  indus- 
try, on  the  islands,  in  the  harbors  and  inlets,  and  in  general  along  the  Northwestern 
coast  of  America,  from  Behnng  Strait  to  the  51st  Parallel  of  North  Latitude,  and  in 
the  Aleutian  Islauds,  and  along  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  on  the  Kurile  Islands  from 
Behriug  Strait  to  the  Southeastern  promontory  of  the  Island  of  Urup-=-Yiz,  as  far 
south  as  latitude  45  degrees  and  50  degrees  North  ". 

This  Ordinance  called  forth  the  protests  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
and  protracted  discussions  followed.  A  critical  examination  of  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  on  one  side  and  Russia 
upon  the  other  will  disclose  that  the  points  in  dispute  in  the  controversy  were  the 
assertions  of  Russia  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  assertion  of 
dominion  over  the  coast  of  North  America  from  the  55th  parallel  south  to  the  51st. 
(See  note  of  Mr,  Adams,  American  Minister  to  Russia,  to  the  Russian  Minister  March 
1822.) 

Following  these  discussions  came  the  Treaty  of  1824,  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States,  and  the  analogous  Treaty  of  1825  between  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
I3y  these  Treaties  Russia  receded  from  her  assertion  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  over 
the  Pa(  itic  Ocean,  and  abandoned  her  claim  to  possessions  on  the  coast  of  North 
America;  south  of  54^  40'. 

The  Treaty. 

The  following  are  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  germane  to  the  questions  involved  in  the  case: 

Article  I. 

"It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  iisliii'g, 
or  in  the  power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upon  points  which  nuiy  not  already  have 
been  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  tlie  natives  saving  always  the  restric- 
tions and  conditions  deterniiued  by  the  Ibllowing  Articles." 

Articlk  II. 

With  a  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing  exercised  uj)on 
the  (ireat  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers  from 
l)ecomiiig  the  pretext  of  an  illicit  tiade,  it  is  agreed  tiiat  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  h'ussian  establishment  without 
the  ]ieruiission  of  the  G(n'ernor  or  Commander,  and  that  reeipiocally  the  sub- 
838  jects  of  liussia  shall  not  resort  without  i)eruiission  to  any  estabiishuient  of  the 
I  iiite<l  States  upun  the  north-west  coast. 

AirncLK  III. 

It  is,  moreover,  agreed  tliat  hereafter  there  shall  not  bo  formed  by  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  or  nmUu'  :iutlu)rity  of  tlie  said  States,  any  establishment  njion 
tlie  norlii-wcKt  co.ist  of  Aiueriea,  nor  in  any  of  tlie  isbnuls  adjacent  to  the  north  of 
54'  •!()'  iiorlii  iatil  u<le,  iuni  tb.it  ill  tiic  same  m;iiiiier  tlierci  sliiill  lienoiHi  formed  by  tho 
Russia  Huljjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  sauie  parallel. 

AUTICLK   IV. 

It  is,  nevcrtlHiless,  underslood  tli;it(iiiriiig  a  term  ol'  ten  years,  <;oiinting  from  tho 
signature  of  the,  ])reMent  Com  enl  ion,  the  ships  ol'  Ixilli  Towers,  or  wiiich  belong  to 
tJioir  eifizeuH  or  subjeefH  resiiectively.  ni.iy  re(i]>iO(alIy  fre(|iieiit,  without  any  hin- 
drance wluitevor,  tlie  interior  siias.  gulfs,  liarbor«.  and  creeks  iijiou  the  coast  men- 
tioned in  the  jjreceding  article,  for  the  |)iiriios(i  of  lisliiug  and  tnidiiig  with  the 
uatives  of  the  couulry.     (Wheatou's  luteruaLioual  Law,  vol.  I,  pp.  2-112.J 
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Tho  Treaty  between  Kussiii  iind  fJrciit  liritaiu  contains  substantially  the  same  pro- 
\  isions.  Neither  in  the  Treaties  nor  in  tiie  conespoiKlenee,  is  any  reference  made  to 
Russia's  ehiini  of  dominion  over  tlie  Uihrinjf  Sea.  If  in  the  di]ili>matie  correspond- 
ence heading  up  to  tlie  Treaty  any  clialli-uj^c  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ]5elirin<^  Sea 
had  liecn  made,  wiiy  was  it  not  settlcMl  liy  the  Treaties?  Did  tho  High  Contracting 
I'oweis  to  these  Trt^aties  entcsr  into  a  discussion  lasting  nearly  two  years  as  to  cue 
matter  and  make  adjustment  by  Treaty  as  to  other  matters f 

'I'he  Convention  between  Russia  and  (Jreat  Hritain  aside  from  disposing  of  the 
i|uestion  of  K'ussia's  asserted  sovereignty  over  the  Taeitic  Ocean  and  jixing  the 
Southern  limit  of  her  ])ossessiou  on  tin;  west(;rn  coast  of  North  America,  also  estab- 
lished the  dividing  line  of  their  respective  North  American  possessions  from  54.40 
north  to  the  frozen  ocean,  which  boundary-line  is  incurporatod  verbatim  into  the 
'I'reatv  of  Cession  of  1867  from  K'ussia  to  the  United  States.  (Treaty  of  1867, 
Arti.ie  I.) 

If  differences  existed  as  to  tho  dominion  of  the  Hearing's  Sea,  why  were  they 
not  also  settled,  as  that  manifestly  would  bo  a  part  of  the  object  of  holding  the 
Convention  f 

liiisxia's  jiiiisdiction. 

It  cannot  bo  successfully  maintained  that  by  such  terms  as  the  "Great  Ocean"  the 
"racitic  Ocean"  or  the  "  South  Sea",  the  High  Contracting  Powers  referre<l  to  the 
Peliring's  Sea.  Aside  from  tliis,  it  is  sti])ulaleil  in  both  Treaties  that  the  sliijis,  citi- 
zens, and  subjects  of  eitlicr  Powers  may  reciprocally  freciuent  tin;  intt^rior  seas,  gulfs, 
harbours,  and  crcidvs  of  the  other  on  the  North  American  t;oast  i'or  a  period  of  ten 
years.  The  only  interior  sea  on  tho  North  American  Coast  was  the  Pehring's  Sea 
iicld  by  Russia.  If  that  was  a  part  of  the  "Pacific  Ocean",  or  the  "Great  Ocean", 
or  the  "South  Sea",  or  belonged  to  the  high  seas  under  the  law  of  nations,  why  the 
term  "interior  sea"  and  why  should  the  tjnited  States  and  Great  Britain  accept  a 
ten  years'  limit  of  the  right  of  luivigation,  fishing,  and  trading  in  an  interior  sea  if 
they  had  tho  unconditiona]  riglit  to  frequent  those  waters  under  the  law  of  nations? 

This  section  of  the  Treaty,  tlierefor(\  really  concedes  Russia's  dominion  over  I?eh- 
ring's  Sea.  Chancellor  Kent  alludes  to  this  subject  as  the  "claim  of  Russia  to  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  51st  degree  of  latitude".     (Kent  Vol. 

i,p;28.) 

A  summary  of  results  following  tho  discussions  and  Conventions  as  to  the  Royal 
Ordinance  of  1821  is  the  abandonment  by  Russia  of  her  claim  to  sovereignty  over 
the  Pacific  Ocean;  a  surrender  of  her  (daini  to  tho  North  American  coast  south  of 
54  degrees  40;  a  settlement  l)y  Russia  and  Great   Britain   as   to  the  boumlary-line 

of  their  ])Ossessions  in  North  America;  agreements  as  to  settlements  upon 
839      each  other's  territory  and  navigation  of  each  other's  waters,  but  no  surrender 

of  Russia's  jurisdiction  over  the  Pohring's  Sea. 

I'owern  of  Congress. 

Upon  this  branch  of  the  subject,  tho  power  of  Congress,  over  Behriug's  Sea,  there 
seems  to  bo  little  room  for  discussion.  The  power  of  a  nation  to  control  its  own 
dominions  is  one  of  tiio  inheri^nt  elements  of  sovereignty. 

"  When  a  nation  takes  ])ossession  of  certain  parts  of  the  sea,  it  takes  possession 
of  th(i  em|dre  over  tlieni  as  well  as  of  the  domain  on  the  sanu^  ]>rin(;iides  whieh  are 
advanced  in  treating  of  the  laud.  These  parts  of  the  sea  are  within  tlie  jurisdiction 
of  the  mition  and  a  part  of  its  territory ;  the  Sovereign  conunands  them;  he  makes 
laws  and  may  punish  those  who  violate  them;  in  a  word,  he  has  tho  same  rights 
tliere  as  on  the  land,  and  in  general  every  right  Avhich  tho  laws  of  the  State  allow 
him".     (Vattol's  "  Law  of  Nations  ",  p.  130.) 

H\-  the  Treaty  of  181)7,  "the  cession  of  territory  and  dominion  therein  made  is 
dec  hired  to  be  free  and  tinencumbered  by  any  lescirvatious,  ))rivileiics,  franciiises, 

grants  or  possessions and  conveys  all  the  rights,  franchises,  and  privileges  now 

belonging  to  Russia  in  the  said  territory  or  dominion  and  the  aiipurteuances  thereto  ". 
(Treaty  Article  6.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  UnitiHl  States  declares  that  all  Treaties  made  under  the 
authority  of  the  United  States  shall  be  the  sui)reme  law  of  the  land.  (Constitution 
of  the  United  Statt\s,  Article  6.) 

That  same  instrument  vests  in  Congress  "the  ])o\ver  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations  respecting  tho  territory  or  other  proi)erty  belonging  to  the  United  States  ". 
(Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Article  4  secticm  3.) 

Manifestly,  the  Acts  of  Congress  contained  in  chapter  3,  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
T'^nited  States,  "relating  to  the  unorganized  Territory  of  Alaska",  and  under  which 
the  information  is  brought,  are  embraced  within  these  constitutional  provisions. 
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Conclusion. 

The  foregoing  record  may  contain  but  a  meagre  idea  of  the  indomitable  energy 
and  perseverance  displayed  by  the  Russian  people  in  acquiring  empire  in  North 
America,  beginning  As-ith  discoveries  of  Be.hring  in  1728,  and  extending  for  more 
than  a  centnry  and  a  quarter,  therein  they  braved  the  perils  of  land  and  sea,  over- 
came a  savage  native  population,  faced  ice  and  snow,  storm  and  shipwreck,  to  found 
and  maintain  empire  on  these  rugged  shores.  Enough  has  been  said  to  disclose  the 
basis  of  Russia's  right  to  jurisdiction  of  the  Behriug's  Sea  under  the  law  of  nations, 
A'iz.,  original  possession  of  the  Asiatic  coast  followed  by  discovery  and  possession 
of  the  Aleutian  chain  and  the  shores  of  Alaska  north,  not  only  to  Behring's  Strait 
but  to  Point  Barrow  and  the  frozen  ocean,  thus  inclosing  within  its  territory,  as 
within  the  embrace  of  a  mighty  giant,  the  islands  and  waters  of  Behring's  Sea,  and 
with  this  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  dominion  over  land  and  sea. 

Such  is  our  understanding  of  the  law,  such  is  the  record.  Upon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  abide  the  Judgments  of  the  Courts  and  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  there  any  dispute  about  that  long  and  histori- 
cal resume  found  in  that  statement? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  anything  which  would  ueed 
criticism  of  it  in  any  detail.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  historically  correct  in 
some  particulars,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are  of  sufticieut  importance 
to  require  notice. 

Senator  Morgan. — Generally  it  is  historically  correct. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  should  say  so. 
840  Mr.  Phelps. — Perhaps  it  is  only  fair  to  my  learned  friends  to 

state  that,  upon  any  investigation  we  have  been  able  to  make,  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  that  case  was  prepared  by  anybody 
connected  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  Washington, 
or  used  in  that  case. 

It  is  telegraphed  from  Ottawa,  and  that  is  the  first  and  all  that  we 
know  about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Then  I  must  say  this  is  the  most  extraor- 
dinary case  of  a  forgery  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  a  forgery.  It  was 
not  used  in  the  case,  so  far  as  we  have  learned. 

Tlie  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  lunch. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  will  continue  your  argument, 
we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Et^ssell. — Mr.  President,  I  am  not  surprised,  nor  do 
J  in  the  least  com])lain,  of  the  interposition  of  my  friends  at  the  point 
at  which  the  discnssion  broke  off.  It  is  a  very  important  point  indeed 
to  ascertain  whether  this  is  a  genuine  brief,  and  important  also,  although 
not  so  vitally  imjjoi'tant,  to  ascertain  whetlier  it  was  i)repared  at 
"VVasliington.  But  whether  it  was  ])rei)ared  at  Washington  or  whether 
it  was  pre])ared  elsewhere,  it  was  ])repar('(l  by  the  Counsel  who  were  put 
foiward  to  r('])res(mt  the  views  and  the  content  ions  of  the  1 1  nited  States, 
and  to  formuhiti!  the  grounds  of  fact  and  of  law  upon  which  those  views 
were  based,  and  by  wiiicli  they  were  to  be  defended. 

Senator  Morgan. — Are  tlie  names  of  tliose  counsel  given,  Sir 
CliailesV 

Sir  Charles  Eussell, — Yea:  Mr.  A.  K.  ]>elaney;  and  I  will  only 
say  that  it  is  obvious  ui)on  the  face  of  tlie  document  itself  that  it  was 
jireparcd  not  oidy  by  a  man  of  considerable  ability,  but  by  a  man  who 
)iad  (h-.voted  considerabii;  re.sear(;li  and  thought  to  the  subject,  and  one, 
moreover,  who  had  acctess  to  ollieial  docunuMits  and  recoids  in  the 
preparation  of  this  "brief"  to  be  laid  before  the  Court;  and  certainly 
it  is  a  v<'ry  high  testimoiiy  to  the  abibty  of  tlie  counsel  in  this  rather 
out  of  tiie  way  place,  if,  witliout  instructions  from  Washington,  and 
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witliont  liavinj?  the  materials  for  tliis  argiiinent  put  at  his  disposition 
Iroiii  Washinjitoii,  he  waM  alMe  to  tVaiiie  so  exceediiifily  fjood  a  one. 
But  I  lianliy  think  lie  eouhl,  without  authority  from  "head  quarters", 
if  1  must  use  that  expression,  have  ventured  to  sjx^ak  in  the  way  he 
has  (huie  of  tliese  eonteutions  unless  he  was  so  authorised,  for  he  eou- 
chules  with  thesis  words: 

Such  is  our  understanding  of  the  law,  such  is  tlie  record.  Upon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepured  to  abide  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  and  the  opinion  of  the 
civilized  worhl. 

Now  I  wisli  to  i)ut  tilis  Tribunal  in  lull  ])0ssessi()n  of  how  this  brief 

has  been  introduced  into  our  Case:  how  it  has  been  drawn  to  the 

attention  of  the   United  States   Counsel,  and   how  they  have 

841      dealt,  or  rather  failed  to  deal,  with  it.     In  the  tirst  instance  it  is 

introduced  into  the  oriuiiuil  Case  of  Great  Britain.     You  will 

find  it,  Mr.  President,  at  pajie  IL'7. 

The  Counsel  a])pearin.n-  for  the  United  States  Government,  to  justify  the  seizure  of 
the  "Anna  Heck"  and  oilier  vessels  in  1889,  filed  a  brief,  from  which  the  following 
extracts  are  taken. 

Now  in  the  marf>in  you  will  see  that  we  refer  to  the  documents  from 
which  that  is  originally  t;!ken,  namely  the  Blue  Book — that  is  to  say, 
the  parliamentary  Blue  Jiook  of  (Jreat  Britain — and  iilso  to  Appendix, 
vol.  Ill — the  large  volume  from  which  I  have  been  reading  it  this 
morning. 

But  1  am  now  in  a  position  to  inform  you  that  we  have  actually  in 
this  building,  at  this  moment,  the  gentleman  who  forwarded  that  very 
document  to  the  "New  York  EerakF.  The  "New"  Y^ork  HerakU',  as  I 
have  said,  and  as  you  know,  is  a  ])a|)er  of  some  imi)ortance.  It  api)ears 
to  be  published  in  the  "New  Y'ork  Herald",  with  the  statement  that  it 
is  understood  to  have  been  prepared  in  Waslnngton — a  statement  never 
denied;  and  the  gentleman  is  ])repared  to  state — he  will  be  put  on  any 
attirmation  that  the  Court  think  desirable — that  he  received  that  as  the 
brief  i)repared  at  Washington  from  the  gentleman  who  represented  the 
Government  of  the  Queen  watching  the  f)roceedings,  who,  in  his  turn, 
stated  that  he  had  received  it  from  the  Counsel  engaged  in  the  case;  and 
therefore  I  think  the  chain  of  evidence  is  rather  complete  upon  the  point. 

Senator  Morgan. — Y^ou  mentioned  a  fact,  Sir  Charles,  that  I  was 
not  aware  of  before.  You  speak  of  the  Counsel  representing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Queen  in  these  cases. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — He  was  watching  the  proceedings. 

Senator  ^Morgan. — In  these  cases? 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — So  1  have  been  informed. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  Alaska? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — So  I  have  been  informed.  But  the  matter 
does  not  stop  there.  I  proceed  to  the  next  stage.  1  find  this  very  docu- 
ment referred  to  in  another  ])lace.  I  must  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  refer 
for  a  moment  to  page  liTO  of  vol.  Ill  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case, 
and  you  will  see  the  document  headed  Ajjpendix,  No.  2: 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Governor  of  Alaska  for  the  Fiscal  Year  1887.  Pro- 
tection of  fur-seals: 

In  connection  with  these  seizures,  from  which  it  seems  to  me  no  other  inference 
can  be  drawn  than  that  our  Government  is  determined  to  assert  aiul  maintain  the 
rif^ht  of  exclusive  jurisrliction  over  all  that  ])()rtion  of  15c];rin<T's  Sea  ceded  to  it  by 
Russia,  I  can  only  rfitcrate  that  ])art  of  my  last  Annual  l\ej)()rt,  in  which  1  essayetl, 
rather  feebly  I  fear,  not  only  to  show  the  necessity  of  such  a  ](olicy  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  sea-fur  industry,  but  the  wr(uij>;  its  abandonment  would  inflict  upon  the 
very  considerable  number  of  native  people  who  wholly  or  in  laruje  part  depend  upon 
it  for  a  livelihood,  and  whom,  it  appears  to  mo,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goverumeut  to 
protect. 
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In  view  of  tlie  fact  that  tlie  seizure  of  tlicse  vessels  and  tlieir  forfeiture  has  raised 

au  international  question  of  grave  impoitance,  I  have  tlion,<;ht  it  proper  to  include 

with  this  Report  a  copy  of  the  brief  submitted  by  the  Queen's  Couusel  in 

842  tlie  case  of  the  British  schooners,  together  with  the  argument  of  the  United 
States  attorney  and  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

Honourable  A.  K.  ijelaney,  Collector  of  Customs  having  been  designated  as  special 
Counsel  on  account  of  the  illness  and  subsequent  death  of  Colonel  M.  D.  Ball, 
United  States  District  Attorney,  represented  the  Covernment  and  made  what  I  think 
will  be  generally  conceded  a  most  able  and  forcible,  if  not  wholly  unanswerable 
argument. 

So  that  this  gentleman  luaking  bis  Official  Eeport  as  Governor  of 
Alaska  forwards  also  a  copy  of  this  document,  and  any  difficulty  or 
diffeieuce  that  arises  between  my  friend  and  myself  upon  the  complete 
authenticity  and  reliability  of  the  "  brief"  we  have  cited,  would  of  course 
at  once  be  removed  bj"  the  ])roduction  of  the  document  which  the  (lov- 
ernor  of  Alaska  enclosed.  If  my  friend  can  produce  it,  I  think  it  will  be 
found  that  the  two  documents  are,  verbatim  et  literatim,  in  agreement. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  1  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  or  Canadian  Tribunals,  to  ascertain  with- 
out enquiry  from  you,  what  is  meant  there  by  the  brief  of  "the  Queen's 
Counsel". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  clearly  means  that  he  was  the  Counsel 
representing  the  ease  of  the  British  owners  of  schooners. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  means  Counsel  appearing  for  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Ko;  it  means  a  Counsel  who  is  a  "Queen's 
Counsel",  just  as  my  friend  is  a  "Queen's  Counsel",  and  as  I  am. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  the  description  of  his  i)osition  in  the  pro- 
fession ? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  is  the  description  of  the  position  in  the 
profession  of  the  Counsel  in  the  case  of  the  British  schooners. 

Now  1  am  going  to  refer  to  that  brief.  The  brief  in  answer  to  the 
case  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  book — 
that  large  volume — page  100;  and  as  I  understand  the  procedure  in 
the  Court  upon  this  point — 1  am  speaking  without  certain  knowledge 
upon  it,  and  I  should  therefore  be  glad  to  be  corrected,  but  I  gather 
from  what  ai)pears,  and  from  other  inlbrmation,  that  the  course  is  that 
stated  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Jiichard  Webster,  namely,  that  the  i)ro- 
ceedings  originate  in  a  libel  or  summons,  and  that,  alter  that,  the  counsel 
for  tlu"  Lil)eliant  files  his  r>iief,  or  what  we  should  call  in  (Jreat  Britain 
"Statement  of  Claim";  that  being  fdcd,  tlieotlier  side  fdes,  in  his  turn, 
his  "Brief",  which  is  the  answer  whicli  the  Defendant  puts  forward  to 
the  Statement  of  Claim;  and,  accordingly,  the  Brief  on  behalf  of  the 
owners  of  the  schooners,  and  tiled  in  tlie  Court,  is  set  out  at  page  100 
of  that  large  volume.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  the  Court  to  read  it, 
but  I  wish  to  sliow  that  the  ])ers()ii  who  picparcd  this  biief  had  before 
him  the  I'.rief  on  the  })art  of  tlie  Libelhmt,  because  he  follows  the  various 
grounds,  wliicli  he  takes  one  by  one — very  mucli  shorter — (as  an  answer 
generally  sjteaking  is  shorter  than  the  original  allegation  which  is 
traversed) — very  much  siiorter,  but  taking  up  all  the  ])oints, 

843  Senator  M(ir(}AN. — I  think  what  you  call  a  "  Brief",. we  call  a 
"Libel"  or"  Information". 

Sir  CifARi.ES  liussHr>r.. —  It  is  variously  phrased,  "  Case",  "Factum", 
"Statementof  claim",  "  Declaration  ".     There- are  varying  phiases  for  it. 

Senator  Morcjan. — The  ])r<)(;eedings  on  the  part  oi"  thc!  Claimant  we 
should  term  hei'e  an  "Intervention",  if  there  is  an  Intervention. 

Sir  <;iiAur.E.s  K'ussell. — In  this  l>iief  (which  1  do  not  i)ropose  to 
trouble  I  he  ( lonrt  by  reading)  he  proceeds  to  state,  in  the  lirst  i)aragraph, 
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niidor  wliat  section  the  vessels  in  question  are  seized,  tliese  vessels 
beiii^^  tlic  "Anna  Beek",  the  "  Dolitliin",  tlie  "Giace''  and  the  "W.  P. 
Say  ward".  lietenin<;'  then  to  tlie  statutes  (with  which  I  do  not  tiouble 
the  'J'libunal),  he  then  relers,  in  the  next  paia^iraph,  to  the  "  IJi^lits  of 
(ireat  Britain  and  the  Ignited  States  ",  respectively.  lie  next  i)asses  to 
the  consideration  of"  A  Treaty  with  Russia";  lu'xt  to  "  Russia's  Claims"; 
next  to  the  "Authorities  quoted",  dealing- actually  with  the  authorities 
cited;  then  he  deals  with  "Mr.  Secietary  Seward's  views",  which  you 
will  lecollect  my  friend  read  at  sonui  len<;th;  and,  finally  on  pa<;e  102, 
he  sums  up  the  matter,  and  ^ives  his  short  answer  to  it  very  clearly, 
and,  as  1  think,  also  very  concisely.     He  says: 

It  also  a])peiirs  tliat  tho  Uiiitod  States,  in  claiiniujjj  aoveri'ifrnty  over  the  15oliring 
Sea,  is  clauiiiiij;  sonietliin^'  beyond  the  well  recognized  law  of  nations,  and  bases  her 
claim  njion  tlie  prc^tcntions  of  Knssia  which  was  successf'nlly  rei)iidiated  by  l)Oth 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

A  Trcsaty  is  valid  and  bindin<i  between  the  llarti(^s  to  it,  but  it  eaniiot  allVft  others 
wlio  are  not  parties  to  it.  It  is  an  agrecinciit  lietween  nations,  and  wonld  be  con- 
strued by  law  as  an  agrc-i-nient  between  individuals.  Great  JJritaiii  was  no  party  to 
it,  and  therefore  was  not  bound  by  its  terms. 

It  is  therefore  contended  that  the  proceedin<^s  taken  aoainst  the  yjrcsont  defendants 
are  ultra  vhen  .and  without  Jurisdiction.  Hut  in  order  to  ])res8  the  matter  further,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  discuss  the  act  itself  under  which  the  alleged  juristliction  is 
assumed. 

Thereu])on  he  proceeds  to  ]ioint  out,  very  mu(;h  un  the  lines  I  have 
been  submitting-  to  the  Court,  that  there  is  nothings  in  the  words  of  the 
statutes  which  necessarily  include  foreijiners,  and  that  according-  to 
proper  principles  of  construction  they  ought  not  to  be  construed  as  ai)ply- 
ing  to  foreigners  outside  tho  territorial  limits.  He  then  concludes  in 
these  words: 

So  here  it  is  submitted  that  a  decree  of  your  Honour's  Court  will  not  (jive  any 
validity  to  the  seizures  here  made,  and  the  (lel'endauts,  in  lilinf^  their  demurrer  and 
submittinji  this  ar<;umcnt,  do  not  thereby  waive  their  rights,  or  submit  to  the  jnris- 
diction  of  the  Court. 

Now  finally  [  have  to  say  that,  as  it  has  been  so  cited  in  the  original 
Case,  and  set  out  at  length  in  the  documents  whi(;h  form  i)art  of  the 
A])pendix  to  the  Case,  it  comes  upon  me  a  little  by  surprise,  it  is  a  little 
remarkable,  that  at  this  late  stage  of  the  controversy  this  contradiction 
should  be  suggested.  I  quite  understand  why  my  friends  feel  pinched 
by  it,  because  the  position  is  one  absolutely  impossible,  if  not  ridicu- 
lous, for  a  great  Power  whicdi  has  formulated  its  grounds  of  jus- 
814:  titication,  and  said:  Upon  these  grounds  1  abide  by  the  judgment 
of  the  Court,  and  by  the  judgment  of  that  greater  ('ourt,  the 
opinion  of  the  civilized  world:  for  it  then  to  say:  These  are  not  the  true 
grounds  at  all;  the  real  grounds  were  something  entirely  different  from 
these. 

Although  up  to  this  nu>ment  the  Tribunal  will  not  haves(MMi  any  trace 
of  the  afilrmation  of  this  simple  ground,  if  it  werei)resent  in  the  minds 
of  any  of  the  ingenious  and  well  learned  advisers  of  the  United  States, 
that  all  this  reference  to  Statute  law  was  wholly  beside  the  question: 
We  were  but  exercising  our  inherent  rights  of  i)rotection  of  proi)erty 
and  pr<)i)erty  interests  given  to  us  by  the  consent  of  the  civilized 
world — in  other  words,  given  to  us  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Well,  but  let  us  see  what  was  the  ground  upon  which  the  judgments 
proceeded. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  both  grounds  had  been  stated  in  the  libellaut's 
case  there  would  have  been  no  repugnance  between  them. 

Sir  CuAKLEfcs  liussELL. — liepugiian(;e  as  to  what 2 
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Senator  Morgan. — To  it  being  stated  in  the  libel  or  information  tliat 
tlie  United  States  claimed  a  right  under  the  laws  of  nations;  and  also, 
that  it  was  possessed  of  a  property  right. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — You  mean  to  say  if  they  had  said  we  are 
complaining  of  a  breach  of  the  municipal  Statute,  and  also  complaining 
of  a  breach  of  law  of  property  f 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  there  would  have  been  a  repug- 
nance: I  shall  presently  have  to  deal  with  that. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  suppose  you  are  pointing  to  this:  If  it  had  been 
simply  a  seizure  by  virtue  of  this  right  of  property,  or  protection  of 
property,  there  would  have  been  no  right  to  tine. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Much  more  than  that,  my  Lord :  but  to  that, 
amongst  other  reasons.  There  would  ha.ve  been  no  right  to  fine;  and 
the  court  that  would  have  had  the  right  to  adjudicate  upon  a  claim  of 
that  kind  would  not  be  sitting  as  a  Municipal  Court — a  Court  belonging 
to  Alaska  in  the  United  States, — but  would  be  sitting  as  a  Prize  Court 
representing  the  whole  world.  That  is  the  real  vital  distinction;  and 
the  distinction  that  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  in  his  ingenious 
attempt  to  base  the  judgment,  or  justify  the  judgment,  of  this  "Two 
penny-half  penny"  judge — as  my  friend  in  a  moment  of  forgetfulness 
called  him — ^is  wliolly  futile.  He  has  entirely  forgotten  that  a  Munici- 
pal Court,  as  such,  does  not  administer  International  Law  at  all;  It  has 
to  administer  the  law  of  the  State,  and  the  law  of  the  State  only. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  was  a  United  States  Court? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes.  I  intended,  in  a  moment  or  two,  to 
develope  this  idea,  but  as  it  is  mentioned,  let  me  just  say  a  word  upon 
it  in  passing.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dispute  that  the  Sovereign  Power 
at  whose  instance  a  capture  is  made  upon  the  high  seas  may  not  con- 
stitute a  Municipal  Court,  pro  hac  vice,  a  Prize  Court;  but  accord- 
845  ing  to  its  original  constitution  and  functions  it  is  a  Municipal 
Court  having  no  cognizance  of  any  law  exce[)t  Municipal  law, 
and  International  law  so  far  as  it  enters  into  ]\Innicii)al  law,  but  no 
further.  To  enable  it  to  adjudicate  as  a  Prize  Court,  it  must  be  brougiit 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  Judge  that  he  is  no  longer  in  a  United  States 
Court  administering  the  munici[)al  law — that  he  must  shut  his  eyes  to 
Muni(;ipal  law,  and  that  he  is  administering  Internatioiml  law  in  the 
interests  of  all  nations.  The  distinction  is  broa<l,  clear,  unmistakable 
and  intelligible.  But  I  am  ]>ro(;eeding  still  on  the  theory  that  he  did 
not  affect  to  act,  tliat  he  was  not  asked  to  act,  in  any  other  character 
than  as  a  muni(;ipal  Judge  construing  a  nuinicipal  statute,  and  for  tluit 
])uri)(>se  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  judgment  itself  The 
judgment  is  to  be  found  on  page  113. 

The  President. — This  is  on  your  point  of  fact  that  you  are  arguing 
all  this? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes. 

Tlie  l*REsri)KN'i'. — I  understood  that  from  the  principles  you  laid 
down  wlicn  you  began  this  part  of  your  argument? 

Sir  Ciiarlp:s  lii^s;sELL. — Quite  so.  The  judgment  of  INTr.  Justice 
Dawson  is  to  b(^  found  at  page  113  of  Volunu^  I  of  the 
.r,uigoi)aw"on."'^  Ai)pendix  to  the  American  Case.  I  will  not  read  this 
judgnumt  Ix'cause  it  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  the 
later  judgment  wliicli  1  desiic  to  have  read  more  fully.  It  relates  to 
tlie  seizuics  enV'cted  in  l.SSd.  He  is  addressing  the  jury,  and  telling 
them  tiiat  the  infoiiiiation  is  preferred  and  tiled  l)y  the  District  Attor- 
ney, based  upon  an  affidavit  charging  the  Defendants  with  having 
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killed  ;i  ccitiiiii  mimber  of  seals  and  other  fur-bciiriii^i-  aiiimnls  in  the 
Avutcis  of  Alaska,  contrary  to  the  ])rovisi()iis  oT  section  I'Joli  of  the 
Ivcvised  Statutes.  He  then  proceeds  to  say  I  hat  it  is  the  duty  of  tiie 
(Jourt  to  instruct  the  Jury  as  to  the  law  ai)i)lical)le  to  the  facts,  and  that 
it  is  tlu'ir  duty  to  tind  the  facts.     Then  lie  i)roceeds  to  say: 

For  tlu!  purjioac  of  aidint;  you  in  your  deliberations.  I  will  dcline  to  yon  the  west- 
ern  boundary  line  of  Alaska  as  designated  and  set  fortli  in  tlm  treaty  of  jMureli3U,  1867. 

He  refers  to  that  Treaty,  and  then  he  proceeds. 

All  the  waters  within  the  l>()undary  set  forth  in  this  Treaty  to  the  western  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  chain  of  Islands  are  to  l)e  considered  as  conii)rise(l 
Avithin  th<^  waters  of  Alaska,  and  4jll  the  ]i<iualties  ]trescrili(!d  by  law  agaitist  the 
killing  of  fur  bearing  animals  must  therefore  attach  against  any  vi(datioD  of  law 
within  the  limits  before  described. 

If,  thercfoie,  the  Jury  believe  Ironi  the  evidence  that  the  defendants  by  themselves, 
or  in  eoujunction  uith  others,  did,  on  or  about  the  time  charged  in  the  informatiou 
kill  any  otter,  mink,  marten,  sable  oi-  fur-s(!al,  or  other  liir  bearing  aniuuil  or  animals 
on  the  shores  of  Alaska,  or  iu  15ehring  Sea,  east  of  th*;  one  hundred  and  ninety  third 
degree  of  west  longitude,  the  jury  should  liud  defendants  guilty. 

Then  I  skip  one  passage,  and  proceed. 

The  .jury  are  further  instructed,  as  a  matter  of  international  law,  that  it  makes 
no  dilVerenee  that  one  or  both  of  the  accused  parties  may  besulijects  of  Great  Hritain. 

liussia  had  claimed  and  exercised  jui  isdirtion  over  all  that  ])orti()u  of  Heh- 
846       ring  8ea  embraced  witiiiu  the  boundary  lines  set  forth  in  the  'treaty,  and  that 

claim  had  been  tacitly  recognized  and  acquiesced  iu  by  the  other  maritime 
powers  of  the  world  for  a  long  series  of  years  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  March  3()th,  1867. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  set  out,  a  little  more  fully,  the  terms  of  that 
Treaty,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  that  thereby  Ameri(;a  accjuired  absolute 
control  and  dominion  over  all  the  rivers,  and  so  forth;  and  linally, 

And  "Ijritish  vessels  manned  by  British  subjects  had  no  right  to  navigate  the  waters 
before  described  for  the  purpose  of  killing  any  of  the  furbearing  animals  heretofore 
designated. 

Then  the  Jury  are  further  instructed  that  on  the  3rd  of  August  the 
Act  of  Cong!  ess  of  1870  was  passed,  that  the  lease  was  made,  and  so 
forth :  and  then  the  question  of  fact  Mhich  is  left  to  the  jury  is  one  with 
which  he  might  have  hardly  troubled  them,  whether  or  not  they  were 
engaged  in  sealing  to  the  east  of  what  has  been,  for  brevity,  called  the 
line  of  demarcation.  So  much  for  the  Judgment  of  18<S(),  The  Jiulg- 
ment  of  1887  is  on  page  11a,  and  the  material  parts  of  it,  at  least,  must 
be  read,  and  I  will,  therefore,  with  your  permission,  ask  my  learned 
friend  to  read  it. 

Sir  liiciiARD  Webster. — 1  will  read  it  shortly.  It  is  in  the  case  of 
four  shi])s,  the  "Dolphin",  the  "Anna  Beck",  the  "Grace",  and  the 
"Ada". 

The  libel  of  information  in  the  case  of  the  schooner  "Dolidiin"  is  similar  to  the 
informations  tiled  against  tlu'  other  schooners  named,  and  alleges  that  on  the  12th 
(lay  of  ,)  uly,  1S<S7,  the  commanding  ollicer  of  the  I'uited  States  reveinu^  cutter  "  Rush" 
si^iy.ed  tin;  schooner  '•Dolphin"  in  that  portion  of  !5ehring  Sea  which  was  ceded  to 
tlu!  Fnited  States  by  Russia  in  the  Treaty  of  March,  lS(i7.  That  said  schooner  was 
violating  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statut(!8  in  relation  to  tlu^  jirotectionof  seal  life 
in  the  waters  of  Alaska.  To  the  libel  of  informatiou  the  Queen's  counsel  of  British 
(Jolumbiii  tiled  a  demurrer,  alleging  that  the  district  court  of  Alaska  had  no  Juris- 
diction over  tlie  subject  matter  of  the  action,  for  the  reason  that  the  siliooutu'  was 
nu)re  than  one  marine  league  from  the  shore  when  seized,  and  that  the  Act  of  Congress 
of  .July  27tli.  1S(5(S,  is  unconstitutional,  iu  that  it  lestricts  free  navigation  of  the  Beh- 
ring  Sea  for  sealing  purposes.  A  stii)nlation,  signed  by  the  Queen's  counsel  Mr.  M.  W. 
T.  Drake,  upon  the  part  of  the  British  owners,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Delaney  iijion  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  was  tiled,  in  which  it  was  agreed  and  conceded  that  the  masters 
of  the  vessels  named  were  taking  fur-si'als  in  that  portion  of  l?ehring  Sea  which  is 
claimed  by  the  United  States  under  the  Treaty  with  Russia  of  March,  1867. 
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The  issue  as  presented  involves  an  examination  of  a  most  pertinent  and  critical 
qnestion  of  intei  national  law.  It  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain,  first,  the  right  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  Russia  to  tlie  Behriug  Sea  anterior  to  the  Treaty  of 
March,  1867,  and  for  information  upon  this  subject  I  am  largely  indebted  to  Mr.  N. 
L.Jeffries  for  a  collection  and  citation  of  authorities  and  historical  events,  and  for 
the  want  of  books  at  my  command  upon  this  question,  I  am  compelled  to  rely  for 
historical  facts  upon  his  carefully  prepared  brief.  From  this  elaborate  brief  I  glean 
the  following  facts. 

Then  he  describes  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka.  He  describes  liow  Peter 
the  Great  in  the  early  part  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  directed  the 
exploring  expedition;  the  Court  will  be  able  to  follow  the  dates.  He 
talks  of  the  expedition  of  1725,  and  the  expedition  of  1728;  and 
the  discovery  of  the  Island  of  Saint  Lawrence;    and  the  expedition 

of  1741. 
847  Sir  Charles  Russell. — Tlio.^^e  are  the  events  mentioned  in 

the  brief,  which  we  have  not  read  in  fall,  and  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  order  that  the  Judgment  refers  to  them. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  vessels  were  the  "  St.  Paul"  and  the 
"  St.  Peter";  and,  on  the  IStli  of  July  1741,  Behring  first  saw  the  Con- 
tinent of  America.     And  he  describes  Behring's  visit. 

The  enterprising  spirit  of  Russian  merchants  and  traders  even  in  Siberia  was 
awakened  by  the  accounts  given  of  the  industries  tliat  miglit  be  created. 

The  President. — That  brief  was  the  practical  foundation  of  both 
judgments  of  188G  and  1887,  was  it  not? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes.  At  page  117  he  refers  to  the  Ukase 
of  the  27th  December,  1799,  and  then  reads  from  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall's  judgment  in  Johnson  v.  Mcintosh: 

On  the  discover}'  of  this  immense  continent  the  great  nations  of  Europe  were  eager 
to  appropriate  to  themselves  so  much  of  it  as  they  could  acquire. 

Then  he  refers  to  Chancellor  Kent. 

All  that  can  be  reasonably  asserted  is  that  the  dominion  of  the  sovereign  of  the 
shore  over  the  contiguous  sea  extends  as  far  as  is  requisite  for  his  safety,  and  for 
some  lawful  end. 

And  then  he  refers  to  Vattel,  and  then,  at  the  top  of  page  118,  he 
proceeds. 

The  Queen's  counsel  lays  much  stress  in  his  argument  ujion  the  fact  that  both  the 
United  States  and  (ireat  Britain  treated  with  Russia  (the  I'nited  States  in  1824,  and 
Great  Britain  in  1825)  in  relation  to  the  I'ree  us(!  of  the  waters  in  Behring  Sea,  and  it 
is  claimed  that  by  tiiese  Treaties  tlie  sea  was  thrown  open  Jis  the  common  ))ro])erty 
of  manlund.  J5nt  an-<^xamiiiati()n  of  tliese  Treaties  and  tlni  objects  in  view  by  tlio 
tlirec  great  I'owers  fails  to  warrant  the  conclnsinn  readied  in  tlic  argument.  The 
principal  jiarts  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Russiii,  the  treaty 
between  Great  ]5ritain  and  Russia  being  simil.ir,  are  thus  set  forth  by  Professor 
Wharton; 

And  he  rends  Articles  1,  2,  3,  4,  aiid  5  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.  And 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  he  continues: 

Nations,  like  individuals,  have  the  right  of  contracts,  and  their  treaties  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  rules  of  interpretation  and  of  morality  which  govern  in  municipal 
Jaw. 

"  i;Hto])ped"  in  law  is  a  term,  the  etymology  of  which  implies  the  preclusion  of  a 
persiin  from  asserting  a  fait  by  ])reviou8  conduct,  inconsistent  therewith,  on  his  own 
j)art  or  on  t\iti  jiart  of  tliose  ninler  wlioin  he  claims.  It  is  in  law  a  ])roliil)ition  whicli 
•lenii'S  a  man  the  right  of  alleging  or  denying  a.  fact  in  which  h<^  has  with  ai  lull 
knowle<ige  long  ae(|niesced.  Ajqilying  this  rule  the  conclnsion  can  not  be  escaped 
Unit  in  conse(|nence  of  the  aeipi ie.seence  of  (Ireat  Britain  in  the  claim,  jnrisdicton, 
and  dominion  of  b'ussi.'i  to  wli.it  is  now  known  as  l>eliring  Sea  since  the  expiiiition 
fif  the  'I'reaty  of  KiiHsiii  and  (  hcjiI  liiilain  in  1N2.">,  wliieli  w;is  to  exist  t(ni  yeiirs,  (ireat 
Britain  and  lier  Dominion  (Jovernment,  of  which  British  ("olnmbia  is  a  j);irt,  are 
estopped  from  any  claim  tif  right  or  ])ri  vilcge  of  taking  liir  bearing  animals  in  Behriug 
Sea,  east  of  the  line  nientionetl  as  onr  western  lionndiiry  in  the  I'n^aty. 
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848  Then  he  mentions  the  western  Imundary,  wliich  is  tlie  line  on 

the  map,  and  then  proceeds  at  tlie  bottom: 

The  couTtH  Lavo  the  same  rifjlit  and  power,  when  called  upon  to  interpret  a,  pul)lic 
Troaty.  to  derive  aid  from  contemporancons  intcrpn-taf ion,  and  by  aHefrtainiiiji;  the 
iiitciitiou  of  tlio.se  wimso  dnty  it  is,  iiiuler  the  Constitution,  to  make  Tnjaties,  aw  they 
have  in  the  int(Mprctation  of  any  other  law.  What  then  was  the  object  in  purchas- 
ing Ahisiva?  Manifestly  to  extend  our  Northwest  boundary  line  ho  as  to  inclnde  the 
wliole  group  of  the  Aleutian  Islands. 

Tiien  he  refers  to  Senator  Sumner's  speech,  and  then: 

Subdivision  2  of  section  2  of  the  Constitution  iu  defining  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent says. 

He  sliall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concur. 

Then : 

Judge  Story,  in  eoiisidcring  this  clause  of  the  Constitution,  siiys:  It  will  be 
obseived  froni  this  that  the  power  to  make  treaties  is  by  the  Constitution  general, 
and,  of  course,  it  embraces  all  sorts  of  treaties  for  peace  or  war,  for  conuuerce  or 
territory. 

Then: 

It  is  argued  that  this  question  belongs  to  the  political  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  should  be  there  adjusted,  but  this  position  is,  I  think,  wholly 
untenable,  at  least  at  this  stage  of  the  controversy. 

Then  the  learned  Judjie  cites  Story  on  the  question  of  maldng 
Treaties;  tind  tlien  I  had  better  read  at  the  bottom  of  pa^^e  120. 

Congress  recogin/.ed  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  whole  of  the  new  acqui- 
sition by  approjiriating  $7,200,000  to  ])ay  for  the  new  territory,  and  on  the  27th  day 
of  .July,  18HS,  extended  the  laws  of  the  ['nited  States  relating  to  eustoiiis,  conuuerce, 
and  navigation  over  all  the  mainland,  islands  and  waters  of  the  territory  ceded  to 
the  United  States  l»y  the  Emperor  of  Russia.     [See  Revised  Statutes,  sec.  1951.] 

ShowiTig  unmistakably  the  understanding  of  the  Government  at  the  time  as  to 
what  had  been  acquired,  and  that  our  boundary  line  was  located  at  the  one  hundred 
and  ninety  third  degree  of  west  huigitude.  The  longitude  of  a  ]ilace  is  the  arc  of 
the  e<iuator  intereei)tcd  between  the  Meridian  passing  through  that  place  and  some 
assumed  meridian  to  wliieh  all  others  are  referred.  Ditferent  nations  have  adojjted 
different  meridians.  The  Knglish  reckon  from  the  Royal  Observatory  at  tJreenwich ; 
the  French  from  the  Imperial  Observatory  at  Paris,  and  tlie  Gennans  from  the  Observ- 
atory at  Heilin.  or  from  the  island  of  Ferro.  In  the  United  States  we  sometimes 
reckon  longitude  from  Washington,  and  fi<uuetimes  from  Greenwich.  But  in  estab- 
lishing the  western  boundary  hue  of  Alaska  the  reckoning  of  longitude  was  from 
Greenwich,  which  reaches  the  line  dividing  the  Continents  of  Asia  and  North  America. 

The  ])urchase  of  Alaska  wHaS  un(|uestionably  made  with  a  view  to  the  revenues  to 
ho  derived  from  the  taking  of  fur-seal  in  the  wiiters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  esjjecially 
on  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  (ieorge,  both  of  which  were,  by  Act  of  Congress  of 
March  :!rd,  1S()9,  made  "a  s])eeial  reservation  for  (iovernment  pur])o.ses". 

Secretary  Seward  was  a  skilled  diplomat,  a  learned  man  in  statecraft,  and  he  evi- 
dently foresaw  the  income  to  be  derived  by  the  Government  from  the  seal  industry 
on  and  adjacent  to  those  islands.  Hence,  in  the  negotiation  he  insisted  ujion, 
849  and  K'ussia  conceded,  that  our  boundary  line  should  be  extended  to  the  meridian 
named  in  the  Treaty.  The  industry  and  e(uisequent  revenues  would  be  ho])e- 
lesa  without  the  residuary  power  of  the  I'nited  States  to  protect  and  regulate  the 
taking  of  fur-bearing  animals  iu  that  ]iart  of  our  domain.  The  effort  of  the  I'Tiited 
States  to  seize  and  drive  out  the  illicit  piratical  craft  that  have  been  navigating 
those  waters  for  years,  indiscriminately  slaughtering  fur-bearing  animals,  the  con- 
tinuation of  which  can  but  result  in  the  wanton  destruction  of  the  rookeries,  the  most 
valuable  Iti  the  world,  is  a  legitiniatti  exer<'ise  of  the  ])owerH  of  so\ereignty  under 
the  law  of  nations,  with  whidi  uo  nation  can  lawfullj'  interfere. 

The  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  July  27th  1868 
(Revised  Statutes,  page  343),  scarceljMleserves  notice,  since  it  has  been  sustained  by 
this  court. 

The  conclusion  I  have  reached  is  that  the  demurrer  must  bo  overruled,  and  it  is 
so  ordered;  and  that  judgment  of  forfeiture  to  the  Inited  States  be  entered  against 
each  of  the  vessels  separately,  together  with  their  tackle,  apparel,  furniture  aiul 
cargoes,  saving  to  the.  nuisters  and  nuites  their  private  property,  such  as  nautical 
instruments  and  the  like. 
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Sir  Chaeles  Eussell. — T  think  there  can  be  little  doubt,  at  least  I 
submit  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  I  am  now  warranted  in  assuming 
that  the  Tribunal,  having-  followed  this  argument,  cannot  fail  to  have 
arrived  at  this  clear  conclusion:  that  these  vessels  were  seized  for  a 
supposed  breach  of  a  municipal  Statute,  that  the  men  were  imprisoned 
by  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  that  the  conliscation  of  the  vessels 
seized  was  part  of  the  penalty  attached  by  the  municipal  law  for  this 
breach. 

Now,  I  have  a  word  to  say,  before  I  ask  the  Court's  permission  to  sum 
up  the  general  conclusions,  about  the  character  of  the  Court  itself.  It  is 
a  municiiial  Court  administering  the  municipal  law,  part  of  which  munic- 
il)al  law  undoubtedly  is,  as  far  as  it  enters  into  municipal  questions, 
international  law.  But  a  Prize  Court  is  a  distinct  Court,  with  distinct 
functions ;  not  acting  upon  municipal  law  but  shutting  its  eyes  to  munici- 
pal law  altogether  as  such ;  deriving  its  authority,  no  doubt,  from  the 
appointment  of  the  Sovereign  Power  that  has  caused  the  marine  capture 
The  distinction  ^^  ^^  effected,  but  although  deriving  its  authority  from  that 
between  Prize  crcatiou,  from  the  monicut  that  it  has  created  it  it  ceases 
nkipL!  Courts.^*^  ^^  ^^  ^  municipal  Court.  1  should  have  thought  these 
things  were  almost  elementary  in  the  subject,  but  as  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  did  not  appear  even  to  think  it  necessary  to 
consider  what  must  be  the  character  of  an  international  Court  if  its 
decree  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  judgment  of  an  international  Court,  I  must 
call  the  attention  of  the  Court  briefly  to  some  authority  upon  the  subject. 

1  cite  the  work  well-known  in  England  and,  I  thinlc,  not  unknown  in 
America,  ^lanning's  "Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Nations";  and  the 
edition  from  which  I  cite  is  the  one  publi.-^hed  in  1875  by  Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos,  himself  a  writer  of  distinction,  a  member  of  the  Bar  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Jurisprudence  at  University  College,  and  Lecturer  on  Inter- 
national Law  to  the  Council  of  Legal  Education  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  London;  and  on  page  472  he  says: 

Questions  of  maritime  capture  are  adjudged  by  Courts  specially  constituted  for 
that  purpose.     The  form  of  these  Courts  is  diftercnt  in  different  countries,  hut  in  all 

th(!y  are  distinct  from  the  municipal  tribunals  of  the  country  and  are  connnis- 
850      sioncd  to  decide  according  to  the  law  of  nations,  including  the  engagements 

of  treaties  where  any  such  exist. 

I  need  not  stop  to  jioint  out  that,  as  between  two  countries  who  have 
entered  into  a  treaty  wliich  gives  to  the  two  Powers,  ])arties  to  the  treaty, 
rights,  among  others  it  may  be  rights  of  ca])ture,  those  treaties  consti- 
tute as  between  those  Powers,  and  as  binding  upon  them,  a  portion  of 
international  law.  Ordinarily  speaking.  Prize  Courts  have  to  deal  with 
a  state  of  belligerency;  as,  for  instance,  where,  in  the  struggle  for  mas- 
tery, one  I'ower  seeks  to  obtain  possession  of  the  property  and  the 
resources  of  another,  or  where  one  Power  seeks  to  get  hold  of  contra- 
band of  war,  which, if  obtainedby  its  opi)onent,  would  beof  importance 
to  that  o|)ponent  in  the  figiit:  or,  again,  (piestions  of  seizure  for  running 
a  blockade — questions,  which  would  arise  when  the  ship  was  brongiit 
into  the  Prize  (Jourt,  whether  the  blockade  was  el1'ecti\e,  cpu'stions 
whether  the  blockade  had  been  ]>roi>erly  iiotilied,  and  otliei'  (piestions 
of  that  d<!scription.  Ordinarily,  tlKM-efoie,  Prize  Courts  have  to  do  with 
a  state,  of  belligerency,  not  exclusively,  but  the  nuiin  exception — I  will 
not  undertaken  to  say  the  sole  excei)tion,  though  I  know  no  other — is 
cases  of  capture,  wlnu-e  (nmsi  belligerent  rights  are  exercised  or  exer- 
cisal)le  under  treaty  as  between  ]»articnlar  Powers;  thus,  ibr  instance, 
assuming  thei-e  is  a  Slave  Trade  Tr<'aty  between  tlie  United  States  of 
America  and  (heat  Britain  by  which  rights  of  search  are  conceded  to 
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the  respective  Powers,  and  tlie  ri<;lit  of  seizure  of  vessels  eniraged  in 
carryiiifT  on  that  trade,  a  seizure  ellected  by  one  or  otlier  of  the  Powers 
brought  into  a  Prize  court,  tlie  question  in  tliat  case  wouhl  not  be 
-vvhetlier,  acconb'nf;-  to  tlie  i;eneral  internarional  law.  the  seizure  was 
justiliable  and  confiscation  on^lit  to  follow,  but  whether  by  interna- 
tional law,  plus  the  i)rovisions  of  tliis  treaty,  the  i)articular  projierty 
had  or  had  not  been  Justiliably  captured. 

Mr.  Justice  Uarlan. — It  may  assist  you  in  your  ar<;uineiit.  Sir 
Charles,  for  me  to  sui>j>est  that  this  Court  in  Alaska  has  Jurisdiction 
which  is  defined  by  an  Act  of  Con.uiess,  as  it  exercises  only  such  Juris- 
diction as  the  Act  creating  it  authorizes. 

Sir  CnAiJLES  ItussELL. — Tliat  is  my  point.  I  am  obliged  to  you, 
JMr.  Justice  Harlan,  for  mentioning  it. 

Lord  Hannen.. — Have  you  got  the  Act? 

Sir  Charles  ]Iussell. — I  have  not,  but  my  learned  friends  can  i)lace 
it  at  our  disposition. 

Mr.  Phelps. — They  have  prize  jurisdiction  under  the  general  judi- 
ciary Act. 

Sir  Charles  Hussell. — I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  will  bring  it  in. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  began,  early  in  my  observations,  by  saying 
I  did  not  stop  to  consider  the  question  whether  or  not  a  nuinicipal  Court 
might  or  might  not  be  constituted  a  Prize  Court.  My  point  here  is  that 
it  was  not  invoked  as  a  Prize  C«mrt;  that  no  ])roceedings  of  any 
851  kind  which  bear  the  faintest  resemblance  to  proceedings  in  a  prize 
suit  were  instituted.  It  cannot  be  at  one  and  the  same  time  i)er- 
forming  the  functions  of  a  municipal  Court  and  of  an  international 
Court.  The  two  positions  are  repugnant  and  inconsistent  the  one  with 
the  other.  In  the  one,  the  judge  is  administering  the  muni(;ipal  law, 
and  in  the  other  he  shuts  his  eyes  to  the  municipal  law  and  administers 
international  law  and  international  law  alone. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  say  that  you  could  not  embrace  both  grounds 
of  forfeiture  in  the  same  Information. 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — Unquestionably  that  is  my  contention. 
That  is  made  clear  if  the  Tribunal  will  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  in 
the  same  book,  at  page  479,  where  the  point  is  further  discussed. 

For  the  history  and  true  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  High  Court  of 
Admiralty  in  prize  cases,  see  Lord  Mansfield's  judgment  in  Lindo  v.  Ji'odiicij  and  another, 
cited  in  a  note  to  Le  Gaux  v.  Eden,  Douglas'  J\e]>()rts,  volume  II,  page  594.  His  lord- 
ship distinguishes  the  functions  of  the  judge  of  the  court  under  his  general  com- 
mission and  those  under  a  special  commission  issued  only  in  time  of  war.  This 
distinction  gives  rise  to  the  two  aspects  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  that  of  an 
"  instance"  court  and  that  of  a  "  prize"  court. 

You  will  recollect  I  called  attention  yesterday  to  the  language  in  rela- 
tion to  this  particular  Court  which  pointed  to  it  being  regarded  as  au 
"  Instance"  Court  and  a  Court  of  original  jurisdiction. 

"The  manner  of  proceeding",  says  Lord  Mansfield,  "is  totally  different.  The 
•whole  system  of  litigation  and  jurisdiction  in  the  ]irize  court  is  peculiar  to  itself; 
it  is  no  more  like  the  Court  of  Admiralty  than  it  is  to  any  court  in  Westminster 
Hall."  By  the  Naval  Prize  Act  of  18tU,  which  recited  that  it  was  exiiedieut  to  "enact 
permanently,  with  anu'iidment^,  sucli  provisions  concerning  naval  prize  and  matters 
connected  therewith  as  have  heretofore  been  usually  ])assed  at  the  heginning  of  a 
war"  the  High  Court  ot  Admiralty  has  jurisdiction  given  it  tlnonghont  llcr  Maj- 
esty's dominions  as  a  prize  court,  and  au  appeal  is  given  to  the  Juilicial  Committee 
of  the  Privy  Council. 

I  point  out  that  that  is  very  uuu-h  like  the  case  my  learned  friend 
suggests;  that  this  is  a  Court  which  luis  x)ower  to  act  as  a  Prize  Court 
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under  the  Act  of  Congress,  because  under  tbe  Xaval  Prize  Act  of  1864 
tliere  is  given  to  the  Court  of  Admirahty  powers  to  act  as  a  Prize 
Court.     iS^ow  he  ijroceeds. 

The  true  functions  of  a  prize  court  are  curtly  expressed  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
course  of  the  judjrnient  above  relerred  to.  "The  end  of  a  prize  Court  is,  to  sus- 
pend the  propeity  till  condemnation;  to  punisli  every  sort  of  misbehaviour  in  the 
captives;  to  restore  instantly,  veils  levatls  (as  the  books  express  it,  and  as  I  have 
often  heard  Dr.  Paul  <iuote),  if,  upon  the  most  summary  examination,  there  don't 
appear  suthcient  ground;  to  condemn  finally,  if  the  jjjoods  really  are  prize,  a^yjainst 
everybody,  giving  everybody  a  fair  opportunity  of  being  heard.  A  ca])tor  may  and 
must  force  every  person  interested  may  force  him  to  x)rocced  to  coudcmu  without 
delay". 

And  Lord  Stowell  says: 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is  a  court  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  though  sitting 
here  under  the  authority  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.     It  belongs  to  other  nations 
as  well  as  to  our  own;  and  what  foreigners  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it  is 
852      the  adunnistrationof  the  Law  of  Nations,  simply  and  exclusively  of  the  intro- 
duction of  principles  borrowed  from  our  own   municipal  jurisprudence,  to 
which  it  is  well  known  they  have  at  all  times  expressed  no  inconsiderable  reluctance. 

Let  me  repeat  those  words : 

And  what  foreigners  have  a  right  to  demand  from  it  is  the  administration  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  sinii)ly  and  exclusively  of  the  introduction  of  principles  borrowed 
from  our  own  municipal  jurisprudence: 

Then : 

In  forming  my  judgment,  I  trust  that  it  has  not  for  a  moment  escaped  my  anxious  rec- 
ollection wiiat  it  is  that  the  duty  of  my  station  calls  from  me,  namely,  not  to  deliver 
occasional  and  shifting  opinions  to  serve  present  puv])0se8  of  ])avticular  national 
interests,  but  to  administer  with  indifi'erencethat  justice  which  the  Law  of  Nations 
holds  out  without  distinction  to  inde])cndent  States,  some  happening  to  be  neutral 
and  some  belligerent;  the  seat  of  judicial  authority  is  indeed  locally  here,  in  the 
belligerent  country,  according  to  tiie  known  law  and  practice  of  nations;  but  the 
law  itself  has  no  locality. 

Now,  I  have  further  to  point  out  that  it  is  impossible — even  if  it  had 
been  before  tlie  learned  Judge  it  would  have  been  impossible — for  him 
upon  the  grounds  now  advanced  to  have  entered  upon  the  question  in 
any  other  light  than  that  in  which  he  did  enter  upon  it,  namely,  the  con- 
struction of  this  municipal  Statute.  Why?  It  is  now  said — and  let 
there  be  no  doubt  abcmt  the  clearness  of  my  enuiicialiou  of  what  is 
now  said — that  the  right  of  the  United  States  is  b;iscd  u})()]i  the  fact 
of  property  in  seals;  property  in,  and  industry  founded  upon,  seals; 
that  that  property  riglit  <u-  interest  cariies  witli  it  furtiier  the  right  to 
do  wliatever  in  thejudgnu'utof  the  nation  is  reasonably  n(H'essaiy  any- 
where— everywhere — to  protect  tliat  i)roi)erty  and  that  proix'rty  right. 
That  is  the  aih'gation.  Let  me  point  out  that  nowhere  was  that  ever  sug- 
gested until  the  part  i(^s  were  prc^paring  to  come  hereto  put  this  case 
bcfoio  you;  that  their  case  has  been  from  the  iirst  based  u\)ou  a  right 
restricted  in  adeliiuMl  and  local  area.  They  say  that  this  Statute  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  international  regulation  tor  the  ])rotecti()n  of  their 
own  rights.  It  cannot  be  so  treated.  Jf  it  is  a  light  that  is  incident 
to  ])roi»crty,  it  must  follow  ])roi)erty  wherever  ])ro|)eity  is:  but  this 
international  regulation  embodied  under  tliisnuinici[>al  Statute  applies 
to  a  defined  area,  the  part  of  the  JJehring  Sea  east  of  the  line  of 
demarcation. 

I  sum  U|>  therefore  the  whoh'  of  my  argument  on  this  point  by  invit- 
ing this  I'ribunal  to  find,  first,  tiic  lactof  these  sei/.ures;  ne.xt,  the  fact 
that  they  wci-c  sci/cd  by  the  authority  of  the  I'liif cd  Stat«^s;  next,  that 
they  wen*-  sci/.<'d  Ibr  lucach  of  a  municipal  Act,  and  for  that  cause 
only  J   next  that  the  juilgment  was  claimed,  and  the  judgment  was 
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based,  upon  a  broach  of  that  iiinnicipal  Statute  only,  and  tliat  that 
iniiiiicipal  Statute  pui|»(»rtcd  to  preNail  and  to  be  elh-ctiNc  in  a  delhied 
ai'oa. 

If  tliese  facts  are  found  (and  I  have  already  uncU-rtakeii  to  fornudate 
them  in  a  more  jjreeise  way  and  1o  put  them  in  writinj;  for  the 'rril)Uiial) 
the  conchisions  are  inevitabh'  that  tiiese  seizures  were  unwarianted: 
that  they  were  an  attack  uiK)n  the  ecpiality  of  (Jreat  Jiritain  ou 
853  tlie  hijih  seas:  thattliey  were  unwarranted  by  tin- law  of  nations, 
the  sliips  of  (ireat  Britain  on  the  liij;ii  seas  bein^^  part  of  the 
territory  of  Great  Britain :  and  that  an  ollence  has  been  thereby  com 
mitted  aj^ainst  international  hiw,  and  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Queen,  for  Avhicli  we  are  entitled  to  demand  adequate  and  just 
compensation. 

Let  me  guard  against  a  i)()ssible  misapprehension.  The  Tribunal 
will  understand  that  so  far  1  am  arguing  upon  the  (luestion.  Were  these 
measures  Justiliable  or  not.  My  argument  has  tended  to  show  that 
they  were  not  justitiable  on  the  grounds  that  were  then  advanced. 
My  argument  has  further  tended  to  show  that  even  if  there  were  such 
a  riglit  in  respect  of  i)roperty — suidi  a  right  of  i)role<tion  as  is  now 
advanced — that  that  right  cannot  be  invoked  in  justilication  of  these 
seizures.  The  conduct  of  the  United  States,  the  whole  lenour  of  their 
l)roceedings,  i)revents  theni  from  being  entitled  to  raise  any  such  ques- 
tion as  a  justitication  for  such  seizure. 

But  I  wish  the  Court  to  understand  that  I  do  not  thereby  mean  to 
say  that  they  are  shut  out  from  the  discussion  or  the  claim  of  that 
right.  When  I  come  to  the  larger,  tiie  general  (luestion, — I  have  been 
conliniug  myself,  of  course,  to  the  question  of  seizure,  as  I  hope  the 
Tribuua.l  understands, — when  I  come  to  the  question  in  its  proi)er  order, 
I  will  discuss  whether  any  such  right  exists,  and  what  will  be  the 
sanction  which  by  international  law,  if  it  existed,  could  be  brought 
into  use  in  support  of  that  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  believe.  Sir  Charles,  you  do  not  claim  that  the 
Unit(Ml  States  is  estopped  by  that  decision  from  going  fully  into  the 
question. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Xo;  that  is  exactly  what  1  want  to  convey. 
I  say  as  regards  the  question  of  the  justilication  for  those  seizures,  the 
United  States  are  not  estopped  from  raising  the  general  question  which 
the  Tribuiuil  has  to  decide. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then  wdiy  are  they  estopped  on  the  question  of 
seizure,  if  you  did  not  take  an  api)eal? 

Sir  CIIARLE^4  JvUs.si<:ll. — Because  they  did  not  profess  to  act  accord- 
lug- to  international  law;  because  they  did  not  act  according  to  inter- 
national law;  because  the  Court  was  not  an  international  Court; 
because  it  did  not  profess  to  be  an  international  Court;  because  the 
case  of  the  United  States  was  put  on  a  d liferent  ground,  and  the  Judge 
acted  on  a  dilferent  ground.  But  1  do  not  suggest  that  they  are 
estopped  from  arguing  the  general  (luestion  when  it  comes  in  the  order 
of  these  (juestions  which  the  Tribunal  has  to  decide. 

The  Bresident. — I  suppose  you  admit  that  in  case  the  seizures  were 
to  be  authorized  or  could  be  authorized,  in  your  oi)inion,  by  other 
grounds  than  those  indicated  in  the  .ludgment,  you  would  not  consider 
that  we  should  be  bound  to  declare  the  United  States  answerable f 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — I  certaiidy  do,  Sir.    As  regards  the  seizures 

which  have  actually  taken  place  I  contend  that  the  United  States 

85J:       must  rely  upon  the  case  they  have  themselves  presented,  and 

which  tliey  have  themselves  made  the  basis  of  the  Judgment 

they  invoked  from  the  Court. 
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Senator  Morgan. — If  there  was  an  error  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Court,  YOU  liad  your  right  of  appeal  to  correct  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Except  that,  as  a  nuitter  of  fact,  there  was 
110  right  of  a])i)eal. 

Senator  Morgan. — None? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Iso.  If  that  be  questioned,  I  can  refer  to 
the  fact.  We  gave  notice  of  appeal,  and  it  turned  out  that  the  judicial 
arrangements  were  in  a  sojiiowhat  rude  state  in  Alaska,  and  there  was 
110  Court  to  which  it  could  be  had  at  that  time. 

Senator  Morgan — The  case  was  not  beyond  the  power  of  prohibition. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Xow  you  are  touching  upon  a  thorny  sub- 
ject, on  which  men  may  well  differ.  I  can  only  say  it  was  thought  by 
those  advising  the  Government  of  Her  JNIajesty,  or  the  Canadian  Gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  worth  trying  if  there  could  be  a  proliibition.  But 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  of  a  different  opinion. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — In  one  of  those  cases,  the  appeal  taken  by  the 
vessel — I  think  so,  but  the  book  will  show — was  dismissed  by  the 
pelagic  sealers  themselves. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — On  the  ground,  as  I  am  informed,  and  as 
the  papers  show,  that  though  they  gave  notice  of  appeal,  it  turned  out, 
owing  to  the  imperfection  of  judicial  arrangements  then  existing — they 
have  been  set  right  since — there  was  no  Court  to  go  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Perhaps  not  the  imperfection  of  judicial 
arrangements,  but  the  want  of  proper  preparation  of  the  case  for  an 
appeal  under  the  Statute. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  not,  with  deference. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Well,  I  may  be  wrong. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — At  all  events,  if  that  is  a  matter  that  presses 
on  the  miiul  of  the  Court,  I  will  take  care  to  come  furnished  with 
the  exact  facts,  but  I  think  it  is  not  important.  It  is  not  a  case,  as  the 
members  of  the  Court  will  recognize,  of  litigation  as  between  subjects, 
and  where  the  judgment  of  a  C^ourt  may  work  a  grievous  wrong,  which 
may  give  rise  to  the  need  for  diplomatic  intervention;  in  which  case  it 
is  a  diplomatic  rule  that  all  modes  of  possible  redress  furnished  by  the 
judicature  of  the  country  should  be  pursued  before  dii)lomacy  will 
intervene.  That  is  a  clear  rule,  but  it  has  never  been  held  to  apply  to 
an  Act  of  State,  where  the  contention  was,  on  one  side,  that  the  State 
was  acting,  or  the  authority  of  the  State  was  being  invoked,  to  bind 
another  State  outside  the  limitations  of  law.  My  learned  friends  have 
not  made  that  point,  and  it  is  so  bad  a  jioint  that  I  do  not  expect  it 
will  be  made. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FIRST   FOUR  QUESTIONS  OF  ART.   VI. 

I  come  next — and  I  am  very  glad  to  feel  I  am  making  some  little 
progress,  nor,  as  much  as  J  could  wish — to  the  questions  1,  li,  3 
855  and  t  in  Article  VI,  ujjon  which  the  Tribunal  will  remember  that 
whatever  ])osition  in  argument  is  taken  by  the  learned  coun^>el 
on  one  side-  or  the  other  as  to  suggesting  a  g^reater  or  less  relative 
importance  to  those  (juestions,  yet  tliat  (jourse  do(vs  not  affect  the  duty 
of  this  Tribunal,  the  obligation,  J  may  respcicttully  say,  of  this  Tri 
bunal,  to  iiecidc  upon  their  meaning;  because  Article  V'l  nMjuires  "  that 
the  award  of  tlie  Arbitralois  shall  embrace  a  distinct  decision  upon 
each  of  the  said  five  ])oints". 

T  grouj)  those  foMi-  questions  together  for  an  obvious  reason  of  con- 
venience.    They  naturally  hang  together.     The   lirst  deals  with   tlio 
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question  of  liiissia's  assertions  ol'  rijilit;  tlie  next  doials  with  the  ([ues- 
tion  ol'  (Jreat  Hritain's  r('('o,i;nition  of,  concession  of,  fliose  liiilits;  tlie 
third  deals  with  the  (|iiestion  of  whether  th(^  liehriiiii'  Sea  was  included 
in  tlie  ]>hriise '' l*acili<'  Ocean"  in  Mie  Treaty  of  LSI!.");  and  tiie  fouitli 
deals  with  tlie  transmission  by  cessiuii  of  whatever  ri<;hts  liussia  had 
to  the  United  States. 

They  naturally,  therefore,  lian^'  together.  The  first  comment  I  have 
to  make,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  In  view  of  the  present  state  of  this 
controversy,  it  must  strike  you  as  odd  why  these  questions  have  been 
fornudated  at  all;  why  you  should  be  troubled  with  the  decision  of 
([uestions  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  United  States  t(dl  us  have 
no  real  imi)ortance  or  value  at  all.  Wiiy  do  I  say  that f  Because  they 
tell  us  that  it  does  not  matter  what  rights  Russia  exercised  or  what 
riii'lits  were  conceded  to  Kussia  by  Great  Britain;  the  rijuht  they  are 
standiii<;-  upon  is  a  right  which  they  have  inherent  in  their  territorial 
dominion;  attached  to  their  rights  of  property  interest  in  the  fur-seals 
or  in  the  industry  founded  ui»on  the  fur-seals;  dependent  upon  no  prior 
action,  controHed  b>'  no  ])rior  action,  but  simi)ly  a  light  inherent. 

Jiut  I  have  first  to  ask  the  Tribunal  to  deternnne  whether  that  is  the 
question  of  right  at  all;  it  obviously  is  not  one  which  is  referred  to  in 
the  hrst  of  these  questions.  We  are  told  by  my  learned  friends  uow, 
that  JIussia  was  not  exercising  general  rights  of  jurisdiction  and  sov- 
ereingty,  but  was  only  protecting  by  regulati(»ns  her  industry  and  her 
I)roperty  rights.  But  that  is  not  the  question  which  is  raised,  and  that 
was  not  the  true  character  of  the  claim  of  liussia  at  all.  Let  me  just 
examine  that  case,  for  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  the  Tribunal  should 
give  the  correct  .answer.  What  is  the  question?  The  <piestion  is, 
What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  ijehring  Sea, 
and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  Kiissia  asserted 
and  exercised.  It  is  Clear,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  given,  that  it 
cannot  be  a  right  in  respect  of  j^roperty  or  property  interest  which  is 
adverted  to,  because,  as  1  have  more  than  once  pointed  out,  such  a 
riglit  in  relation  to  proi)erty  or  property  interest  as  is  claimed  is  not  a 
right  which  has  any  legal  circumscri|)tion  at  all.  It  is  a  right  which 
exists  wherever  the  property  is.  It  is  the  right  of  defence  of  the 
possession  of  property  against  any  man  who  attacks  that  property 
wherever  that  property  is,  and  Avherever,  tlierefore,  it  needs  to  be 

defended. 
850  That,  therefore,  is  not  the  kind  of  right  referred  to  as  the 

"exclusive  jurisdiction"  of  the  United  States.  What  then  does 
it  mean?  It  means.  What  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  of  all  other 
Powers,  and  in  a  defined  and  definite  area,  was  exercised  by  Kussia. 

In  other  words,  what  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  of  all  other 
Pow^n-s  was  exercised  by  liussia  in  the  Behring  Sea?  4'hat  is  the 
character  of  the  question  contemplated  and  put  in  question  one,  the 
first  question  of  Article  VI.  Exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  Behring  Sea : 
Territorial  sovereignty  which  brooked  no  rival  in  that  sea.  Exclusive 
in  the  same  sense  that  there  is  exclusive  territorial  dominion  on  the 
land.  And  I  must  refer  to  some  documents  which  have  not  yet,  I 
think,  been  adverted  to,  as  showing  that  that  was  what  was  meant 
when  this  case  w^as  originally  presented  by  the  United  States.  I  do 
not  know  whether  any  of  you  gentlemen  have  ever  compared  this 
original  Case  of  the  United  States  as  regards  the  questions  put,  and 
the  space  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  those  questions  relatively 
compared  with  the  space  they  have  assumed  in  the  written  argument} 
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of  counsel,  and  iu  the  oral  argument  of  counsel.  Let  me  ask  your  atten- 
tion to  tlie  matter.  The  whole  of  this  Case  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  up  to  page  84  is  conversant  with  what  may  be  called  their 
claim  of  title,  and  that  claim  of  title  is  based  wholly  upon  the  rights 
exercised  by  Russia  as  they  allege,  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great 
Britain  as  they  allege;  and  to  which  rights,  so  recognized  and  con- 
ceded, they  in  1807  succeeded  by  the  treaty  of  that  year.  It  is  only 
at  page  So — I  pray  your  attention  to  this,  for  it  is  important — that  we 
find  any  reference  to  the  claim  which  now  takes  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  discussion  of  the  question.  After  having  elaborated  the  Russian 
part  of  their  Case,  on  page  85  is  a  paragraph  which  begins  thus: 

But  in  determining  wliat  right  of  protection  or  property  this  Government  has  iu 
the  fnr-seals  frequenting  the  islantls  of  the  United  States  in  Behriug  Sea  when  snch 
seals  are  found  outside  of  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit,  it  is  not  compelled,  neither 
does  it  intend,  to  rest  its  case  altogether  upon  the  jurisdiction  over  Behriug  Sea 
established  or  exercised  by  Russia  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska. 
It  asserts  that,  quite  independently  of  this  jurisdiction,  it  has  a  right  of  protection 
and  property  in  tlie  fur-seals  frequenting  the  Probilof  Islands  when  found  outside 
the  ordinary  three-mile  limit. 

And  here  is  the  whole  argument  in  support  of  that  right,  that  novel 
right,  as  I  think  it  is  admitted  to  be: 

And  it  bases  this  right  uptm  the  established  principles  of  the  common  and  the 
civil  law,  upon  the  practice  of  nations,  upon  the  laws  of  natural  history,  and  upon 
the  common  interests  of  mankind, 

I  liave  here  read  every  word  of  the  argument  in  this  Case  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  this  claim  of  protection  and  property, 
which  is  now  the  great  portion  of  their  argument. 
Mr.  Foster. — The  next  paragraph  will  throw  a  little  light  upon  it. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Oh,  of  course  they  go  on  to  justify 
857      that  by  the  details  of  seal  Jife;  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.    I 
am  talking  of  argument,  Mr.  Foster.    That  interruption  is  need- 
less.    I  read  the  next  paragraph: 

In  order  that  this  claim  of  right  of  protection  and  property  may  be  clearly  pre- 
sented, it  will  bo  necessary  to  enter  in  some  detail  upon  an  examination  of  fur-seal 
life  at  the  Tribilof  Ishiuds  and  elsewhere,  and  of  the  various  interests  associated 
wiMi  it. 

I  am  dealing  with  the  argument,  and  not  with  the  statement  of  facts. 
I  have  said  from  the  beginning,  and  I  shall  not  recede  from  it,  tliat  so 
far  as  the  decision  of  the  question  of  proi)erty  in  these  animals,  free 
swimming  aninnils  in  the  sea,  breeding  upon  those  islands,  and  spend- 
ing a  considerable  part  of  tlieir  lile  tliere,  is  concerned,  it  depends  iu 
our  view  upon  facts  tluit  are  not  in  disj)ute  at  all.  1  am  dealing  with 
tlieir  argument,  and  heie  it  is.  They  base  this  claim  "upon  the  prin- 
(;il)les  of  common  and  civil  law,  upon  the  ])ractice  of  nations,  ui)on  the 
laws  of  natural  history,  and  ui)on  the  common  interests  of  mankind." 
The forgo.i tranH-  l>ut  it  (locs  not  rcst  tluTe,  According  to  tlic  infornui- 
lations.jf  th.i  Kiia-  tion  wlii(;h  tlicy  then  had,  and  which  tlu'v  believed  was 
relial)le  mlormation,  tiiey  had  got  a  most  valuable  body 
of  testimony  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  that  Hussia  had  madi^  these 
claims,  and  that  tin;  concession  of  these  claims  had  been  recognized  by 
Great  liritain;  that  Itussiii  had  asserted  these  and  had  acted  upon  the 
assertion  without  contradiction  by  (Jreat  JJritain;  and  to  show  that 
that  is  80  I  am  led  to  call  attention  to  the  ])errormance  of  that  very 
astute,  but  uiis(;ru])ulous  artist,  Mr.  Jvan  I'etrolf.  Will  the  Court 
favor  me  by  turning  to  i)age  41  of  the  United  States  (^ase?  1  do  not 
know  whetlier  that  has  been  done  for  you  which  J  liave  had  done  for 
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me,  but  wliicli  if  done  will  eiiablo  tlie  Tri])n!i;il  to  sec  at  a  fjlaiK-e  liow 
completely  and  absolutely  the  United  States  liave  ehanj;-ed  IVont  upon 
this  (pu'stion  since  the  (lis(;oveiy  of  these  ibrjiciies  upon  which  they 
had  based  their  ^leat  case  of  derivative  title  from  Kussia.  Cut  out 
these  forjieries,  and  you  have  no  reference  to  the  fur-seals,  no  asser- 
tions by  Russia  in  respect  to  the  waters  of  the  IJehriuf^  Sea,  no  acts  of 
interferen(;e  asserted  or  suggested  by  Kussia  in  that  sea  at  all. 

Now  let  me  Just  justify  this,  although  it  may  take  a  little  time,  I  am 
afraid. 

On  page  41  you  will  see  what  ])urports  to  be  a  (piotation  from  the 
Jioard  of  Administration  of  tlie  Russian-American  Company,  beginning 
with  the  words:  "With  this  i)recions  Act  in  your  hand."  Every  word 
of  that  from  those  words:  "With  this  inecious  Act",  to  the  eml  of  the 
]>age,  is  a  forgery,  an  inter])olation;  and  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff  understood 
very  well  what  he  was  about,  because  he  makes  this  Ukase  of  18U1 
spi'ak  in  this  language — this  is  the  concluding  sentence: 

We  can  now  stand  npon  our  rijilits,  nnd  drive  from  onr  waters  and  ports  the 
intruders  wlnt  tlireaten  to  neutralize  tlie  benefits  and  gifts  most  graciously  bestowed 
upon  our  Company  by  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

858  Turning  to  the  next  page  you  will  find  a  letter  from  the  Board 

to  the  Ciiief  Managers  of  the  Colonies  beginning  "As  to  fur- 
seals",  down  to  the  word  "future"  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph — it  is 
all  a  forgery: 

As  to  fur-seals,  however,  since  ovir  Gracious  Sovereign  has  been  pleased  to  strengthen 
our  claims  of  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  riglits  in  these  waters  with  his  strong  hand, 
we  can  wtdl  atlVu'd  to  reduce  the  number  of  seals  killed  annually,  and  to  ])atieutly 
await  the  natural  increase  resulting  therefrom,  which  will  yield  lis  an  abundant 
harvest  in  the  future. 

A  com])lete  interpolation;  not  a  reference — I  speak  subject  to  correc- 
tion, but  1  believe  I  am  right — not  a  reference  in  any  one  document  to 
fur  seals  at  all.  In  point  of  fact  we  know  from  the  IJeport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  ]Jepresentatives  of  the  United  States  in  1876, 
Avhich  I  referred  to  before,  that  in  the  Russian  time  the  existence  of 
the  fur-seal  was  considered  a  matter  of  very  little  importance;  and  it 
is  stated  in  that  Committee's  Eei)ort  that  it  had  yielded  no  profit,  or  no 
considerable  profit  at  all,  during  the  time  of  the  liussian  Government. 

Then  again  on  the  next  i^age,  43,  the  Tribunal  will  observe  about  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  the  Avords,  "and  on  the  islands  and  waters  situated 
between  them" — also  a  forgery;  and  a  little  further  down  the  words, 
"The  coast  of  Kamchatka,  the  Kurile  Islands  and  the  intervening 
waters" — also  a  forgery:  an  int(Mi)()lation,  for  the  ])urpose  of  building 
up  the  case,  whicii  he  thought  was  the  case — and  was  justified  in  think- 
ing was  the  case — which  the  United  States  were  making.  He  lends 
himself  to  the  series  of  forgeries  to  build  uj)  that  case. 

Then  take  the  text,  which  is  very  remarkal)le,  on  page  44.  You  will 
observe  at  the  top  of  the  page,  the  tiiird  line,  the  words,  "And  the 
intervening  waters  (Behring  Sea)".  Every  one  of  those  words  is  a 
forgery — interpolated.     The  original  reads  thus: 

The  other  ship,  however,  (sailing  from  Petropavlovsk),  having  examined  the  east- 
ern coast  of  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  np  to  (i2°  of  northern  latitude,  and  the  west 
coast  of  AuKM-ica  from  this  latitude  to  the  island  of  Uualaska,  should  i)roceed  to 
Kadiak  and  IVom  there  to  (Sitka  for  the  winter. 

But  this  ingenious  gentleman  makes  it  read: 

From  this  latitude  to  the  Island  of  Ounalaska  and  the  intervening  waters  (Behring 
Sea)  should  proceed  to  Kodiak. 
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Lord  Hannen. — Is  that  a  part  of  the  forgery,  "Behring  Sea". 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes;  from  the  word  "and"  to  the  word 
"sea"  inclusive. 

I  am  most  auxious  that  the  Tribunal  should  realize  that  if  these  for- 
geries are  cut  out  of  this  case  of  Russia's  assertion  and  of  British  con- 
cession, there  is  nothing  left:  that  the  whole  question  resolves  itself 
into  the  action  of  the  Powers,  the  United  States  of  America  and  Great 
Britain,  the  assertion  in  the  Ukase  of  1821,  and  upon  the  consequences 

of  the  subsequent  cession. 
850  Then  as  to  the  next  quotation  on  the  same  page,  44:  it  stands 

in  the  original  thus : 

The  object  of  the  cruisiug  of  two  of  our  armed  vessels  is  the  protection  of  our 
colonies 

Lord  Hannen. — Where  is  that  comi)arison  of  parallel  cohimns? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  give  it  to  you,  my  Lord.  You  will 
find  it  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Britisli  Counter  Case,  Vol.  I,  page  11. 

I  will  occupy  one  or  two  moments  longer,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Tribunal.  If  the  Tribunal  will  take  a  note  of  the  page  they  will  see  at 
a  glance,  because  we  have  underlined  the  interpolations.  But  may  I, 
before  the  Court  rises,  just  call  attention  to  two  more.  The  way  he  has 
ingeniously  altered  the  sentence  I  have  just  read  is  to  make  it  run 
thus: 

The  object  of  the  cruisiug  of  two  of  our  armed  vessels is  the  protection  of  our 

colonies,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  or  industry  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  Russian  Compauy  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  native  inhaJjitants 
of  those  regions. 

-  Then,  on  the  next  page,  page  45,  is  a  very  neat  little  introduction. 
It  ran  originally  thus: 

By  a  strict  observance  of  such  rules,  we  may  hope  to  make  this  industry  a  perma- 
ucnit  and  reliable  source  of  income  to  the  Comininy,  without  disturbing  the  price  of 
these  valuable  skins  in  the  market. 

He  has  improved  it,  thus: 

By  a  strict  observance  of  such  rules,  and  a  'proliihltion  of  nil  liUinf!  of  fur-seals  at  sea 
or  in  the.  passes  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  we  may  hope  to  make  tliis  industry  a  ])ernia- 
nent  and  reliable  source  of  income  to  the  Company,  without  disturbing  the  price  of 
these  valuable  skins  iu  the  market. 

A  most  ingenious  gentleman,  this;  but  I  need  not  say  he  uiulerstood 
what  he  was  about.  He  uiulerstood  the  contention  perfectly.  He 
realized  it  most  coni])letely. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  40.     It  originally  ran : 

and  Okhotsk  and  prohibited  them  from  engaging  in  trade. 

And  he  has  ingeniously  altered  it,  and  inserted  these  words: 
and  from  hunting  and  lishing  in  all  the  waters  of  Eastern  Siberia. 

Tlicii  he  adds  boldly  a  full  sentence.    Again,  this  is  all  his  concoction: 

In  conclii.Hion,  it  is  stated  as  the  decision  of  His  Majesty,  the  l^mjx'ror,  in  view  of 
possible  i'nture  comjilicatioiiH  ol'  tiiis  nature,  tbat  no  contracts  involving  the  I'reo 
ailmission  or  navigation  for  trade  of  foreign  shi])s  or  foreign  sultjects  in  the  waters 
adjoining  or  bounded  by  the  coasts  of  Russian  colonies  will  be  approved  by  the 
Inii>erial  Government. 

I  need  not  remind  you  of  what  is,  I  think,  present  in  your  minds, 
Tinniely,  that  in  Kussinn  legislation,  wliile  Siberia  and  Kamchatka  are 
8])oken  of  as  ])art  of  the  realm  of  Ifussia,  Alaska,  on  the  other  hand,  ig 
always  spoken  of  as  a  colony  of  Jiussia. 
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800  Lord  IIannen. — TIow  nuicli  oCtliat  l;ist  is  iiit('ii)()l;itc(l  ? 

Sir  CiiAiiLES  Russell. — Tiu*.  last  scnfciicc  tliat  I  read,  Ix'^iii- 
liill^' witli  tlie  words,  "In  conclusion "',  and  cndin.i;'  with  tlic  words 
"  Imperial  (loveriiment". 

Lord  IlANNEN. — You  were  giving  tlie  passages  reli<'d  on  in  tlio  United 
States  Case"^ 

SirOiiARLES  Russell. — Yes,  thatisniypoiift;  I  am  anxions  to  bring 
these  passages  on  wlucli  the  United  States  relied  to  the  attention  of  the 
Court.     I  hope  the  Triljunal  realizes  tlie  importance  of  this  nnitter. 

The  Tkesident. — Sir  Charles,  I  would  suggest  that  yesterday  you 
read  us  a  d<'si)atch  of  Mv.  Jilaine,  from  which  it  ai)i»ears  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  JJlaine,  and  almost  his  very  woids,  were  the  oiigiii  of 
these  four  or  tive(|uestions  j)ut  in  the  sixth  Article  of  the  Treaty.  Well, 
1  suppose,  when  Mr.  IMaim'  framed  these  (|uestions  in  his  despatch,  and 
asked  tliat  they  should  he  incoijtorated  into  a  treaty  with  JMigland,  I 
suppose  he  relied  on  s(»me  intrinsic  arguments  of  value.  Do  you  think 
he  already  had  a  knowledge  of  these  inteipolations  of  Ivan  I*etrof['? 

Sir  CiiAKLES  lIussELL. — I  am  not  iu  a  position  to  inform  the  Tri- 
bunal upon  that  point. 

The  President. — I  think  he  did  know,  as  these  interpolations  have 
been  withdrawn  by  the  United  States  counsel. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Certainly,  1  should  jiulge — it  is  a  mere 
speculation,  and  of  course  my  friends  would  know  much  better  than 
I — 1  should  judge  he  had  these  before  him. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — That  is  to  say,  he  had  these  original  translations? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — (^)uite  so. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — And  was  (leceived  by  them. 

Sir  Chakles  KirssELL. — I  should  judge  so;  but  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  FosTEi^. — If  it  is  not  an  unnecessary  interruption,  1  would, 
exjtlain  about  that. 

The  President. — Geneial  Foster,  will  you  kindly  explain  that. 

Mr.  Foster. — With  the  President's  permission.  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Blaine  had  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  contents  of  these  documents. 
They  were  not  known  to  any  person  in  the  Department,  or  any  othcial 
of  the  Government  of  the  Uinted  States,  until  after  we  began  to  pre- 
pare this  case,  when  this  per^son  named  by  Sir  Charles  was  called  upon 
as  an  expert  in  the  Russian  language  to  translate  them. 

The  President. — It  is  a  question  of  dates,  I  suppose,  which  it  is 
easy  to  ascertain? 

Mr.  Foster. — As  to  the  translation? 

The  President. — Of  course  you  kn(>w  when  the  translations  were 
made,  and  when  you  tirst  had  to  deal  with  this  Ivan  Petroff. 

Mr.  Foster. — As  to  the  matter  of  dates,  they  were  not  known  until 
after  the  ratilication  of  the  Treaty,  April  9,  l.SDiJ, 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  mean  the  existence  of  the  documents'? 
Mr.  Foster. — No.  The  existence  of  these  Russian  documents 
8G1  was  known.  The  contents  of  the  documents  were  not  known. 
They  had  not  been  translated.  Tiieollicials  of  the  Department  of 
State,  of  course,  knew  that  we  received  from  the  Russian  Government 
under  the  Treaty  certain  archives  and  documents  of  the  Government  of 
Alaska.  These  were  sent  to  Washington  and  i)laced  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Their  contents  had  never  been  translated;  and  as  there  are 
very  tew  ])ersons  in  the  Mnited  States,  es])ecially  in  Washington,  who 
are  ac<piainted  with  the  Russian  language,  the  contents  were  not  known 
to  the  ofticials  of  the  Department.  Rut  the  existence  of  the  documents 
was  known,  and  when  this  case  canui  to  be  prex)ared,  it  naturally  sag- 
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gested  itself  to  the  persons  having  charge  of  it  that  it  would  be  well  to 
examine  the  contents  of  those  documents,  whereupon  this  man  Petroff 
was  employed  to  translate  them. 

The  President. — But  you  do  not  suppose  that  Mr.  Blaine,  when  he 
originated  his  suggestion,  which  had  as  a  conclusion  the  insertion  of 
the  article  in  the  Treaty,  relied  upon  these. 

Mr.  Foster. — It  is  n^t  a  matter  of  supposition.  It  is  a  fiict  that  Mr. 
Blaine  did  not  know  what  were  the  contents  of  the  documents  now 
under  discussion. 

Tlie  President. — Sir  Charles,  do  you  not  think  that  would  be  of 
some  importance  for  your  argument;  because,  as  you  are  going  on 
about  these  interpolated  documents,  and  they  are  practically  with- 
drawn, if  they  are  in  themselves  quite  independent,  that  is  to  say,  if 
they  are  not  material  for  the  framing  of  Article  6 — well,  1  leave  that  to 
you  to  judge,  of  course.     You  know  best. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  pursuing  this — I  did  not  intend  to 
pursue  it  at  great  length — for  two  reasons:  first,  to  show  what  was  the 
real  meaning  of  the  "exclusive  jurisdiction"  and  the  "rights"  men- 
tioned in  the  first  question  of  Article  6;  to  show  that  that  meant  an 
exclusive  right  of  territorial  sovereignty  assumed  by  Eussia,  and  con- 
ceded to  Russia — that  is  my  main  jioint:  and  that  at  the  time  this  Case 
was  prepared  it  was  the  great  strength  of  the  case  that  the  United 
States  were  prepared  to  put  forward;  tlurt  that  is  shown  in  the  way  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  here;  and,  lastly,  that  excluding  these  Russian 
interpolations  or  forgeries,  nothing  remains  to  support  the  claim  based 
upon  Russian  assertions,  excepting  the  Ukase  and  the  Treaties  in 
relation  to  the  Ukase. 

The  President. — So  you  suppose  that,  as  concerns  Mr.  Blaine,  and 
when  he  originated  these  questions,  you  suppose  he  relied  exclusively 
upon  these  documents,  but  not  upon  these  interpolations. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  accept,  of  course,  what  Mr.  Foster  says, 
speaking  from  his  o^vn  experience,  that  Mr.  Blaine  did  not  know  of  these 
documents  at  the  time,  and  that  therefore  he  was  relying  upon  the  view 
that  lie  took  of  the  Treaties.  There  are  references  in  his  correspondence 
which  I  will  not  now  refer  to,  which  I  find  a  little  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  except  by  reference  to  some  of  these  documents — I  mean  as  to 
acts  of  assertion  by  Russia,  which  I  do  not  find  vouched  for  anywhere 

else  except  in  these  documents. 
862  Mr.  Carter. — Can  you  point  to  anything  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter 

indicating  that  he  knew  of  the  contents  of  these  documents? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Xo;  I  do  not  say  these  documents.  I  do 
not  doubt  Mr.  Foster's  statcnuMit  in  the  least  upon  the  subject;  but  Mr. 
Blaine  must  liave  had  some  idea  that  there  were  in  existence  documents 
whi(;h  would  sui)p()it  the  statements  that  there  were  acts  of  assertion 
by  liussia  which  could  be  relied  u])on. 

Mr.  Foster. — Why  did  he  not  produce  them  at  the  time? 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — 1  think  you  will  find,  if  you  read  his  letter, 
that  he  si)eaks  again  and  again  of  a<;ts  of  authority  by  Russia,  assented 
to  by  (Ireat  Britain. 

May  I  be  ix'rmittcd  to  make  one  suggestion  which  would,  1  thinlc, 
have  the  very  desirable  icsult  of  culting  short  my  arguiiuMit  upon  this 
l)ai  tof  the  case.  You  see,  the  IJnilcd  Slates  liav<!  withdrawn  tlx'  foigcd 
documents,  and  presented  re  ti'anslations.  They  have  not  altered  the 
Case  as  it  was  oiiginally  |)resente(l.  1  have  had  enclosed  for  me  in  red 
brackets  the  interpolatcMl  passages  in  the  Case,  and  if  it  would  be  ])er- 
missible  I  vmu  get  that  d(»ne  as  regards  each  of  the  Cases  of  the  Arbi- 
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trators,  so  that  tli('.\'  can  seer  at  a  ;;Iaii(',e  tlie  important  part — I  consider 
it  is  important — that  tiicsc,  int('ri)ohitc(l  ])assagcs  bear  in  tiie  arjiiimcnt, 
and  how  bare  it  stands  of  anthority  it  these  interpohitcMl  passages  are 
exchidcd. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — Tliat  is  what  you  are  going  to  show  next? 

Sir  (JlIAllLKS   KUSSKI.L. — Yes. 

Lord  Hannen. — Taking  out  the  iiitori)ohited  passages  tlicre  does  not 
renniin  the  foundation  for  tlie  chiim  of  a  derivative  title  from  Kussia? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  is  it. 

Mr.  Justi(;e  IIarlan. — So  miuli  of  the  case  as  rested  on  those  docu- 
ments that  contain  the  interpohitions,  has  been  formally  witlulrawn  by 
the  United  States'? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Oh,  that  goes  without  saying,  of  course. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understood  you  to  say  otherwise;  that  is  the 
reason  I  interposed.  Somebody  said  the  Case  had  not  been  niodilied  by 
reason  of  that.     I  simply  resjjond  to  that. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — My  friend  merely  meant  that  from  the 
physical  Case  the  ])assages  had  not  been  excised. 

Mr.  l*HELPS. — The  Case  is  re-stated  iu  the  Counter  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  16,  1893,  at  11.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-THIRD    DAY,  MAY    i6™,  1893. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  I  resume  my 
argnment  upon  tlie  construction  of  the  Urst  question  in  Article  VI;  and, 
before  doing  so,  I  wish  for  one  brief  moment  to  refer  to  a  unxtter  which 
I  am  afraid,  and  I  am  sorry  to  find,  has  caused  some  irritation  to  my 
learned  friends  on  the  otlier  side;  I  mean  the  reference  to  the  falsifica- 
tion of  certain  documents  which  appear  in  the  original  case.  I  wish 
our  position  in  that  regard  to  be  made  quite  clear  to  the  Tribunal,  We 
do  not  in  the  least  suggest,  and  never  have  suggested,  that  those  who 
represent  the  interests  of  the  United  States  were  in  any  way  blame- 
worthy in  that  matter;  they  were  simply  deceived;  and  we  accept,  as 
I  think  I  said  before,  imjjlicitly  the  statement  of  General  Foster,  that 
when  Mr.  Blaine  was  conducting  his  diplomatic  correspondence  he  was 
not  aware  of  the  contents  of  these  Eussiau  documents.  But  we  thought 
it  necessary,  and  we  still  think  it  necessary,  to  call  attention  to  that 
fact  in  order  to  show  that,  according  to  our  view,  the  case — the  substan- 
tial case — originally  presented  on  the  part  of  tlie  United  States  was  a 
case  of  territorial  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea,  territorial  dominion  in 
Behring  Sea;  and  that  once  these  falsified  documents  are  expunged  the 
whole  of  that  question  depends  upon  the  construction  of  the  Ukase  of 
1S21,  the  action  following  on  that  Ukase,  and  upon  the  construction  of 
the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825.  We  feel  it  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  those  falsifications  and  to  suggest — we  may  be  right  or  we  may  be 
wrong,  but  it  is  the  view  that  we  submit  on  this  matter — that  it  is  the 
discovery  of  these  falsifications  by  which  the  representatives  of  the 
United  States  were  deceived  which  has  led  to  their  change  of  front; — 
namely,  the  change,  on  which  I  have  already  dwelt  at  such  length,  by 
which  the  question  of  derivative  title  under  Eussia,  the  questiou  of 
territorial  dominion  exercised  by  Russia,  has  receded  into  the  back- 
ground to  m;ike  room  for  the  different  case  now  presented. 

I  called  attention  at  the  last  sitting  to  the  case  of  territorial  domin- 
ion which  was  originally  presented  on  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
1  showed  that  that  case  was  consistent  with  the  attitude  which  the 
United  States  had  pursued:  that  it  was  consistent  with  the  course 
which  the  Executive  had  pursued:  that  in  invoking  the  aid  of  their 
municipal  statute  as  they  did  they  were  proceeding  on  the  notion  of 
territorial  dominion,  and  the  ai)i)lication  within  that  territorial  domin- 
ion of  their  municipal  statute,  and  of  that  nuinicii)al  statute  alone; 
and  that  there  was  no  trace  to  be  found  in  the  proceedings  of  a  sugges- 
tion of  tlie  exercise  of  an  inherent  protective  right  of  i)roperty 
804  or  of  ]>roperty  interest.  I  am  not  going  to  enlarge  ujton  the 
subject  again,  but  I  observe  in  ])assiiig  that  I  did  call  attention, 
in  connection  with  those  ])r()cce(lings  in  the  Ahiska  Gourt,  to  two 
circumstanc(\s  which  niak<'  our  ])osition  still  more  aiq)arent. 

The  first  (;ircumstance  1  called  attention  to  was  tiiis.  It  was  said 
that  although  this  Alaska  Court  is  a  mnnicipal  Court,  yet  it  had  also 
I'rizc  ('onitor  International  ('ourt  functions.  1  will  not  stop  to  ques- 
tion that;  but  what  I  desire  to  point  out  is  this,  that  once  it  exercises 
or  i)ur])orts  to  exercise  international  functions,  then  the  law  which  it 
120 
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li;is  to  adiniiiisU'r  is  sonictliiiiji-  cntirelN'  (lilloroiit  from  llic  law  it  has  to 
adiiiiiiistcr  as  a  municipal  (Joint,  i-ct  mo  cxitlafu  that  point,  and  pass 
on.  Let  me  assume  for  a  uu)meiit  that  the  Counsel  for  the  United 
States,  iu  those  proceed in<;s,  had  said  to  the Judj;e:  "We  are  claiming 
that  you,  this  Court,  shall  exercise  functions  as  an  international  tri- 
bunai,  as  a  Prize  Court,  and  that  you  shall  proceed  to  i)ass  jud<;-meut 
upon  the  ({uestion  wliether  this  seizure  for  the  cause  that  we  allege  was 
justitied  by  International  Law." 

What  would  have  been  the  first  thing  that  the  Judge  must  have 
done  wheu  that  conteuticm  was  put  before  him?  The  first  thing  he 
must  have  done  would  be  to  say  this:  "Then  if  1  am  sitting  in  an 
international  Court,  and  exercising  the  functions  of  a  Prize  Court, 
municipal  law  is  not  my  guide." 

1  will  take  the  ground  my  learned  friends  put  when  they  say  they 
are  entitled  to  do  anything,  within  certain  reasonable  limits,  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  their  property  and  of  their  interests.  Immediately 
the  kludge  would  be  obliged  to  consider — would  necessarily  be  face  to 
face  witli  the  consideration — whether  international  law,  under  such 
circnimstances,  justitied  the  seizure  at  all;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
whether  international  law  annexed  to  the  offence,  alleged  to  have  been 
comndtted  against  international  law,  the  particular  sanction  of  search 
and  seizure  of  the  vessel  which  the  Covernment  had  adopted,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  further  sanctions  of  im])risonment  of  the  men  and  con- 
tlscation  of  the  vessels  which  that  Government  demanded.  But  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  the  suggestion  in  the  whole  of  tlie  judgment  or  in  the 
brief  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  that  the  Judge  was  asked  to 
consider  the  (piestion  in  any  other  aspect  than  that  of  munici[)al  law. 

Now  since  1  am  ujion  this,  and  it  is  also  relevant  to  the  character  of 
the  right — the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  the  ex(!lusive  rights  referred 
to  in  ijuestion  1 — I  have  followed  up  to  the  end  these  proceedings  iu 
the  '-Sayward"  Case,  and  I  have  betbre  me  here — Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
will  recognize  it — the  shorthand  report  of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor 
(leneral  of  the  United  States,  who  appeared  before  the  Supreme  Court 
at  Washington  in  answer  to  an  ajiplication  for  a  prohibition;  and  I  beg 
the  Tribunal  to  recollect  that  this  brings  us  down  to  a  period  as  late  as 
1892,  last  year,  at  the  time  when  the  Treaty  was  being  discussed; 
and  I  will  read  to  the  Court  the  ground  upon  which  that  learned 
gentleman  in  a  very  able  argument  puts  the  case  of  the  United 
865  States.  I  will  hand  this  copy  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case,  if 
it  is  not  already  in  the  possession  of  the  Tribunal,  to  any  mem- 
ber who  wishes  it.  I  read  from  page  5-1:;  thisis  the  Argument.  "What 
we  say  from  that" — (that  is,  after  he  has  stated  the  municipal  legisla- 
tion and  the  derivative  title  under  Pussia) — "is  that  all  the  territorial 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  acquired  from  Pussia  is  included 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Alaska  Court,  and  is  ecpially  within  the 
linutation  of  section  1050,  and  that  if  riglits  were  acquired  in  Behring 
Sea  by  the  cession  from  Pussia — and  no  rights  were  otherwise  acquired — 
that  section  1956  extends  over  all  the  territory  or  dominion  which 
was  acquired  by  that  treaty  of  cession.  We  do  not  deny  that  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Distiict  Court  of  Alaska  and  that  the  venue  of  the 
olfence  were  originally  questions  to  be  decided  by  that  Court,  and  to 
be  decided  by  this  Court  in  a.  proper  case  when  proi)erly  here  raised. 
AV'hatwe  assert  is  that  the. jurisdiction  of  that  Court,  and  the  venue  of 
the  offence,  by  a  single  step  is  made  inevitably  to  dei)ond  upon  the 
national  jurisdiction  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea:  that  that  is  a  polit- 
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ical  question,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  Executive  and  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  on  that  political  question  is  conclusive,  not 
only  upon  this  Court  but  upon  every  citizen  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country,  because  in  determining  that  ])olitieal  question  the  Execu- 
tive is  discharging liis  constitutional  functions,  and  he,  in  the  discharge 
of  that  dutv,  is  not  an  inferior  tribunal  whose  decision  may  be  reversed 
by  this  Court." 

The  Court  will  see  that  it  could  not  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of 
this  learned  gentleman  that  there  was  any  ground  ])ut  iorward  suggest- 
ing a  defensibility  of  the  judgment,  excei)t  the  grouiul  of  national  terri- 
torial jurisdiction,  on  which  he  aftirms  are  based  the  only  rights  put 
forward  by  the  United  States,  and  which  he  says  were  the  only  rights 
that  were  acquired  from  Kussia  by  the  United  States.  The  Attorney- 
General  foUows,  but  follows  briedy  upon  the  same  lines;  and  I  turn  to 
the  judgment,  and  (Mr.  Justice  Harlan  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong 
about  this)  I  take  the  efiect  of  the  judgment  ultimately  to  be  this;  that 
the  Court  thought  that  it  was  not  a  case  in  which  a  Prohibition  lay; 
that  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Record  had  been  so  imper- 
fectly made  uj)  that  even  if  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond  3  miles, 
yet  non  constat^  as  far  as  the  Eecord  as  made  up  appeared,  the  oftence 
may  not  have  been  committed  within  3  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  really  do  not  recall  enough  of  it  to  say 
whether  you  are  correct  or  not.     Have  you  the  opinion  of  the  Court? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes;  I  have  it  before  me. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  other  Members  of  the  Court  appreciate  what  I 
am  upon.  Jurisdiction  in  prohibition  is  a  peculiar  thing.  It  is  difficult 
to  put  prohibition  in  force  after  the  judgment  has  passed.  The  point 
resolves  itself  into  a  question  whether  the  Court  had  any  jurisdiction; 
and,  if  it  had  any  jurisdiction,  then  the  remedy  if  the  Court  has  gone 
wrong  is  not  prohibition,  but  appeal.  If  it  had  jurisdiction,  you  cannot 
l)rohibit;  and  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  the  Record 
866  put  before  them,  imperfectly  and  very  badly  made  up  it  would 
appear,  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  seizure  might  not  have 
been  within  the  3-mile  limit,  and,  therefore,  pro])erly  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion, as  internationally  recognized,  of  the  municii)al  Courts. 

But  that  is  not  the  point  1  am  upon,  which  is  the  recognition  by  the 
Court  of  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor-General  on  the  broad  grounds  on 
which  the  United  States  assumed  to  justify  their  action.  The  judgment 
is  on  page  16  of  the  Official  Report-— 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  Justice? 

Sir  Cuarles  Russell. — Yes. 

If  we  assume  that  the  record  shows  the  locality  of  the  allegoit offence  and  seizure 
as  stated,  it  also  sliows  that  officers  of  the  United  States,  adiiifj:  >indor  the  orders  of 
their  Governiiieiit,  seized  this  vessel  enjjafiod  in  catcliinj^  seal  ami  took  her  into  fhe 
nearest  port,  and  that  the  law  officers  of  the  <j;overnmcut  libelled  her  and  proceeded 
aj,'ainst  licr  for  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  in  the  District  Court, 
resiiltinf;  in  her  condemnation? 

How  did  it  happen  tliat  the  officers  received  such  orders?  It  must  be  admitted 
that  th(;y  were  given  in  the  assertion  on  the  part  of  this  jiovernment  of  territorial 
jnrisfliction  fiver  Helirinf^  Sea  to  an  extent  cxccediiiji  tifty-niiie  miles  from  the  sluires 
of  Alaska;  that  this  territorial  Jni-isiliction,  in  the  eiit'orcement  of  the  laws  protect- 
ing seal  fisheri(!s,  was  assiTteil  liy  actual  seizures  during  the  seasons  of  ISSO,  1887, 
an<l  1889,  of  a  niimlier  ol  iiritish  vessels;  that  the  gov<'rnuient  ])(!rsistently  maintains 
tliat  such  jurisdiction  belongs  to  it,  based  not  only  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  tlio  seal 
fisliericH  and  the  jtro|)erty  of  the  government  in  them,  but  also  »i))on  tht;  ]>osition 
that  this  Jurisdiction  was  assf^rted  by  Kussia  i'or  nu)ro  thiin  !I0  years,  and  by  that 
government  translerred  to  the  I'nited  States;  and  that  ne;;otiation8  are  pending 
upon  the  subject. 
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Therefore,  the  Cliief  Justice  appreciates  it  in  the  same  sense;  he 
could  not  do  otherwise. 

Tliiit  tho  government  persistently  maintains  tliat  kucIi  Jnrisdiction  liulongs  to  it, 
based  not  only  on  tlu^  pccnliar  nature  of  tho  seal  tislicrii-s  and  the  i)roperty  of  the 
jrovernnient  in  them.  Imt  also  upon  the  position  that  this  jurisdiction  was  asserted 
by  Ivussia  for  more  than  ninety  years. 

The  President. — What  does  he  mean  by  "extending  59  miles",  that 
is  where  tlie  seizure  was,  I  suppose? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes  As  regards  the  technical  ground  of 
the  Judgment  he  says  on  page  1.'8: 

Upon  the  face  of  the  libel  and  findings,  if  tlie  jurisdiction  did  not  extend  beyond 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  tho  legal  inference  is  that  the  oftence  and  seizure  were 
within  that  limit. 

That  is  the  technical  ground,  but  not  the  broader  ground  which  I  am 
at  present  upon. 

Now  if  it  were,  as  it  is  apparent  it  must  be.  the  true  meaning  that 
the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  liussia  was  territorial  dominion,  then  I 
have  to  show  tliat  tlie  United  States  admit  now  at  this  stage  of  the  con- 
troversy that  the  question  must  be  answered  in  the  sense  for  which 
Great  Britain  contends.  Now  I  proceed  to  justify  that  state- 
867  ment,  and  for  that  purpose  I  refer  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
States.  Now  in  order  to  bring  this  out,  in  order  to  contrast  the 
different  aspects  of  their  contention,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  in  the 
original  Case  their  propositions  were  these,  I  am  reading  now  from 
the  "Conchisions"  at  page  21)7: 

That  prior  to  the  Treaty  of  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  and  from  a 
date  as  early  as  1799,  down  to  the  cession  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  Russia  pro- 
hibited the  killing  of  seals  in  any  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  and  exercised  such 
control  tliorein  as  was  necessary  to  enforce  such  prohibition. 

Eifth.  That  Behring  Sea  was'not  included  in  the  phrase  Pacific  Ocean,  as  used  in 
the  Treaty  of  1825,  and  that  said  Treaty  recognized  the  rightfulness  of  the  control 
exercised  by  Russia  in  Behring  Sea  for  the  protection  of  seals. 

Sixth.  That  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  the  protection  of  the  Alaskan  seal  herd 
passed  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  by  the  Treaty  of  1867 — 

and  so  on. 
Then  the  final  conclusions,  at  the  bottom  of  page  301,  are  these: 

In  conclusion  the  United  States  invoke  the  judgment  of  this  High  Tribunal  to  the 
effect : 

First.  That  prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States, 
Russia  asserted  and  exercised  an  exclusive  right  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the  waters  of 
Behring  Sea,  and  also  asserted  and  exercised  throughout  that  sea  the  right  to  prevent 
by  the  employment,  when  necessary,  of  reasonable  force  any  iuvasion  of  such  exclu- 
sive right. 

That  Great  Britain,  not  having  at  any  time  resisted  or  objected  to  subh  assertions 
of  exclusive  right,  or  to  such  exercise  oif  power,  is  to  be  deemed  as  having  recognized 
and  assented  to  the  same. 

Then  in  another  form  is  repeated  the  Beliring  Sea  and  Pacific  Ocean 
question;  and  then  finally  it  is  stated  that  the  rights  of  llussia  passed 
to  the  United  States. 

Now  their  present  position  is  stated  briefly  on  page  10  of  their  Coun- 
ter Case.  The  marginal  note  to  that  column  is  this:  "  No  exclusive  ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction  claimed; "  and  the  statement  in  the  body  is  in  these 
words : 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over  15eh- 
ring  Sea,  on  tho  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  a  nation,  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve 
for  the  use  of  its  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  the  adoption  of  all  necessary,  even 
though  they  be  somewhat  unusual,  measures,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  is  so  broad 
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as  to  re(inire  no  further  exposition.  It  is  the  latter  rifjht,  not  the  former,  that  the 
United  States  contend  to  have  been  exercised,  lirst  by  Russia,  and  later  by  them- 
selves. 

Therefore,  it  follows  from  this  statement  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  iu  the  sea,  because  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the 
sea  means,  as  I  pointed  out  on  a  previous  occasion,  a  jurisdiction  exclu- 
sive of  all  other  Powers — a  right  to  say  to  all  other  Powers  and  persons 
"  Yon  shall  not  enter  here  if  it  is  our  will  that  you  shall  not  enter  here  ". 
That  is  sovereign  jurisdiction;  it  involves  treating  the  area  to  which 
that  assertion  relates  as  if  it  were  territory,  because,  as  I  pointed  out 
on  a  previous  occasion,  such  a  right  as  the  one  which  is  now  asserted,  to 

defend  a  special  property  interest,  is  not  a  right  exercisable  in  a 
8G8      defined  area;  it  is  a  right  which,  if  it  exists — (whether  it  exists 

and  what  its  true  character  is  I  will  discuss  hereafter) — would 
exist  and  be  exercisable  wherever  the  property  to  be  defended  existed 
and  at  the  time  was.  It,  therefore,  would  have  no  local  area  of  circum- 
scription at  all. 

But,  further,  let  me  draw  the  attention  of  the  Arbitrators  to  the  form 
of  question  4 : 

Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  iu 
Behring  Sea,  east  of  the  Avater  boundary  in  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States 
and  Russia  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United  States  under  that 
Treaty  ? 

The  Tribunal  will  notice  those  words  "pass  unimpaired".  That  is 
clearly  referring  to  a  right  of  jurisdiction,  a  right  of  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion ;  because  how  could  it  be  suggested  that  if  it  is  a  right  of  protec- 
tion of  pro])ertv,  incident  to  property,  there  could  be  any  question  of 
that  being  impaired"^ 

Such  a  right  Avould  come  into  existence  when  the  right  itself  came 
into  existence,  and  would  exist  as  long  as  the  right  itself  existed.  There 
could  be  no  question  of  a  derivative  title  to  i)rotection  in  the  property  if 
it  existed  at  all;  or  of  its  passing  unimi)aired.  Therefore,  that  question 
again  throws  light  on  what  the  meaning  of  the  first  of  these  three  ques- 
tions is,  namely,  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  United 
States.  That  it  was  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  limited  area,  and  not  a 
general  right  which  follows  property  wherever  it  is,  is  further  shown  by 
the  modus  vivendi.  The  modus  vivendi  stipulates  that  if  the  result  of  the 
Arbitration  be  to  afiirm  the  right  of  British  sealers  to  take  seals  in  Beh- 
ring Sea,  then  the  United  States  is  to  compensate  Great  Britain;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  should  bo  that  Great 
J>ritain  has  no  right  to  take  seals  in  Jjehring  Sea,  then  that  Great 
Britain  is  to  coin])cnsate  the  United  States  for  this  loss;  again  showing 
jurisdiction  inaliinit('<l  area — ^^jurisdiction  in  the  eastern  ])artof  Behring 
Sea.  Xow  it  is  important  for  us  to  foHow  this  out,  (although  it  is,  in  the 
\ie\v  of  my  lcarn<'(l  friends,  no  moi'c  than  a  subordinate  (juesfion), 
because  it  shows  tliat  which  I  must  again  and  again  and  again  refei-  to 
and  recur  to — that  tli<;  claim  of  tlie  United  States  is  essentially  a  terri- 
toiial  claim,  and  because  it  shows  also  that  the  wliole  area  of  dispute 
between  these  parties,  (which  is  the  limitation,  as  we  contend,  of  the 
antiiority  of  this  Tril)unal),  is  limited  to  the  area  of  Jiehring  Sea. 

'I'liere  is  one  other  general  observation  whicli  I  have  to  i)resent,  and 
then  I  ]>ass  on.  It  will  b«',  observed  that  the  third  (juestion  deals  spe- 
cilieally  with  the  jioint  raised  by  Mr.  Ulaine  iu  his  c<'lebrated  letter  of 
J)eceml)er  17,  l.S!)(),  which  he  said,  if  decided  in  oneway,  was  conclusive 
of  the  question:  namely,  whether  Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the 
l)hrase  "Pacilic  Ocean".     I  observe  on  that  in  i)assing,  that  if  that 
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question  is  answered  in  the  sense  for  wliicli  Ave  coiitciKl,  iiamclN'.  tliat 
Belirin^-  Sea  was  iucluded  in  tlie  i»lnase  "J'acilic  Ocean"  in  the  trea- 
ties, tlien  all  the  tirst  lour  (|U('stioiis  are  answered  in  the  sense 

869  favorable  todreat  IJritaiii;  liecause  iC,  by  the  oiiciation  of  the 
Tieatics,  Kiissia  did  in  fact  reco<;iiize,  without  (lualilication,  rijilits 

of  tisliinj;'  in  Delirinu  Sea,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  asserted  and 
exercised  exclusive  ri-^hts,  when  by  the  Treaties  she  had  disclaimed 
them.  I  lio])e  the  Tribunal  follows  this  i)oint,  II'  the  eflcct  of  the 
Q'reaties  is  to  recoj^iiize  the  ri;;ht  of  Great  JJritain  and  its  nationals,  as 
well  indeed  as  of  other  I'owers  of  the  world,  to  navigate  and  tisli  with- 
out limitation  in  IJehrinj^  Sea,  then  of  course  Kussia  cannot  be  said  to 
Lave  asserted  and  exercised  a  right  which  is  inconsistent  with  that 
recognition. 

Now  with  those  observations  I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  mat- 
ter a  little  more  closely.  In  considering  these  questions  I  do  not  forget 
the  observation  '-cutely"  made,  if  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  by  .Senator 
Morgan,  a  good  many  days  ago,  nan)ely  that  it  is  not  a  question  what 
rights  Ilussia  had  in  fact,  but  that  it  is  what  rights  JJussia  asserted  and 
exercised.  Thatiscpiite  true;  but,  of  course,  in  considering  what  rights 
Kussia  did,  in  fact,  assert  and  exercise,  it  is  not  uiumi)Oitaut  to  con- 
sider, in  a  very  general  way,  what  would  have  been  the  elfect  and  the 
character  of  the  assertion  of  any  such  right,  and  what  was  the  extent 
of  the  locality,  the  extent  of  the  area,  in  which  those  rights  of  an  exclu- 
sive kind  were  said  to  have  been  exercised.  iS^ow  ui)on  this  part  of  the 
case  I  can  be  very  brief.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Tribuiuil  to  refer  to  the 
documents  for  the  nu^ment.  It  will  not  be  found  to  be  necessary  even 
to  sui)plement  in  any  way  the  admirable,  grajthic,  picturesque,  intro- 
ductory historical  sketch  which  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  gave  the  Tri- 
bunal in  his  argument — a  very  interesting:  part  indeed  of  his  argument. 

There  were  some  statements  in  the  course  of  that  narration  with 
Avhich  we  do  not  agree,  but  there  is  nothing  essential  to  Description  of 
the  question  between  us.  The  Behring  Sea  is  the  north-  Beiuiii-sea. 
ern  i)art  of  the  I'acitic  Ocean;  it  washes  the  noith-west  portion  of  the 
coast  of  America  and  changes  its  name  at  the  sea  of  Okhotsk.  In  the 
extreme  west  it  washes  the  north-eastern  ])art  of  Asia. 

It  is  the  sea  that  connects  the  broad  racili<'  Ocean  with  the  Arctic 
Ocean  by  the  Behring  Straits,  some  48  nules  in  width.  From  east  to 
west  that  sea^ — it  is  before  your  eyes  u])on  the  map — has  an  extreme 
width  of  l,li(>0  miles.  From  north  to  south  it  extends  over  14  degrees  of 
latitude,  exceeding  800  miles;  and  the  area  of  that  sea  is  stated  in  the 
United  States  Case  (and  I  have  no  doubt  quite  correctly)  to  amount  to 
nearly  000,000  sfjuare  nnles.  That  is  the  character  of  the  sea.  Prior  to 
1700  it  is  perfectly  true  to  say  that  it  was  one  of  the  vast  and  partially 
unexplored  seas  of  the  world.  It  had  begun  to  be  navigated  by  all 
nations,  but  not  to  a  very  large  extent.  There  had  been  Russian,  Amer- 
ican, English  and  I'rench  tiavellers  over  various  parts  of  the  bordering 
country.  The  general  descri]>tion  of  these  expeditions  is  to  be  foujul 
in  the  historical  outline  whicii  is  presented  in  the  British  Case  from 
l)ages  14  to  131. 

1  do  not  stop  to  read  them,  because  it  is  not  imjxutant,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  the  10th  century  uiuloubtedly,  the  regions  in  this 

870  neighbourhood,  and  the  regicuis  of  land  beyond — in  the  almost 
practically  unknown  Arctic  ocean, — ha<l  excite<l  tiie  interest  au<l 

the  desire  tor  exploration  in  the  adventurous  among  men  :  omiie  innoUim 
pro  magnifico.  Eyes  were  turned  on  these  undiscovered  regions.  The 
pountry  both  south  and  east  of  Behring  Sea  being  very  sparsely  popu- 
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lated,  and  almost  entirely  by  the  aboriginal  population,  it  bad  not 
assumed  any  greai  commercial  value  as  a  path^yay  of  commerce.  There 
Lad  been  uo  important  settlements  on  the  Americau  coast,  and  the 
questions  of  what  rijjht  lUissiahad  acquired  by  discovery,  or  by  posses- 
sion, were  of  a  largely  indeterminate  character.  That,  broadly  stated, 
was  the  position  of  things  when  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  inomulgated 
by  liussia. 

The  Fkase  oe  1799. 

Upon  this  Ukase  I  must  say  a  M^ord,  although  again  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trouble  the  Tribunal  by  referring  to  any  particular  document  in 
relation  to  it.  Legislation  by  Ukase  I  take  to  be  the  mode  which  the 
Constitution,  or  the  system  of  Government  I  had  perhaps  better  say,  of 
Kussia,  employs  for  conveying  its  sovereign  will.  That  Ukase  of  1799 
has,  I  think  been  a  little  misstated  by  my  friends  on  the  other  side. 
Its  history  is  given  in  the  British  Case;  the  Ukase  itself  is  on  page  25. 
I  may  dispose  of  it  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  by  very  general  observa- 
tions. In  truth  this  Ukase  was  aimed  at  consolidating  the  rival  Kussian 
interests  concerned  in  the  trade  in  the  liussian  possessions  upon  the 
American  coast.  It  was  not  directed  against  foreigners — indeed  there 
were  very  few  foreigners  against  whom  it  could  be  directed  at  that  time. 
It  shows  that  it  was  aimed  at  consolidating  local  l\ussian  interests  in 
one  powerful  monopoly;  which  one  powerful  monopoly  should,  by  its 
strength  and  its  own  inherent  force  be  able  to  resist  possible  com])eti- 
tion,  signs  of  which  were  beginning  to  grow  up.  In  that  sense  undoubt- 
edly it  was  aimed  at  foreigners,  but  in  that  sense  only. 

Now  it  begins  by  a  statement  of  the  claim  of  Kussia  by  right  of  dis- 
covery; and  then  it  goes  on,  in  clause  1,  to  say: 

We  most  graciously  peiinit  the  company  to  have  the  use  of  all  hunting  grounds 
and  establisbnients  now  existing  on  the  north-eastern — 

that  ought  to  be  north  iccstern — 

coast  of  America  from  the  above-mentioned  55th  degree  to  Behring  Strait  and  on 
the  same  also  on  the  Aleutian,  Kurile,  and  other  islands  situated  in  the  north- 
eastern ocean. 

Clause  2  relates  to  making  new  discoveries,  which  I  need  not  read. 
The  remaining  important  clauses  are  as  follows: 

3.  To  use  and  profit  by  everything  which  has  been  or  shall  be  discovered  in  those 
localities,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  without  any  competition  by 
others. 

5.  To  extend  their  navigation  to  all  adjoining  nations  and  hold  business  inter- 
course with  all  surrounding  powers  under  our  highest  ])rotection  to  enable  them  to 

prosecute  Micir  enterprises  with  greater  force  and  advantage. 
871  6.  To  em])l()y  for  navigation,  liunting,  and  all  other  business,  free  and  unsus- 

pected peojjle — 

and  so  on. 

8.  YoT  shftoting  animals,  for  marine  sign.als,  and  on  all  nnexpected  emergencies  on 
the  niainland  of  America  and  on  the  islands,  the  Company  is  ]»ciiuitt('(l  to  buy  for 
cash  at  cost  jiricc,  (rom  the  Govcrnnn  nt  artillery  magazine  at  Irlcutsk,  yearly  so 
many  pouds  of  powder — 

and  80  on. 

10.  The  exclusive  right  most  graciously  granted  to  the  com))nny  for  a,  jx'riodof  20 
yeai'H,  to  use  and  enji>\-,  in  the  alxne  dcscrilicd  extent  nf  county  ami  isIaiMls,  all 
]irolits  and  ailvanfagrs  dcrivcil  Iroiii  IiiniliMg,  trade,  indiist  rics,  and  discovtMy  of 
new  lands  j)ndiil»iting  the  enjoyment  of  llinse  jirolits  and  advantages  not  only  to 
those  wlio  would  wish  to  sail  to  those  coiijjlrjos  on  their  own  account,  but  to  all 
fornier  hunters  ami  lraj>j)ers. 
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Now  tliis  is  the  cliicf  passage  which  I  desire  to  read  in  order  to  show 
^vllat  the  piiri)ort  of  tlic  article  was;  it  is  in  tlic  ini(klle  of  article  10. 

And  other  compuiiies  wliich  may  have  licen  foriiicii  w  ill  iif)t  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  husincss  unless  they  unite  with  the  present  eoniiiany  with  their  free 
consent;  but  such  ])rivate  companies  or  traders  as  ha\'e  their  vessels  in  those  ri'f^ions 
can  either  sell  their  property,  or,  with  the  company's  consent  remain,  until  they 
have  obtained  a  cargo — 

and  so  ou.     Then  further  ou  it  says: 

And  after  that  nobody  will  have  any  privileges  but  this  one  Company,  which  will 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  advantages  mentioned. 

That  therefore  Avas  the  creation  of  a  Kiissian  Monopoly  Coinpai)y, 
Avhich  shonld  ha\'e  all  riiihts  of  trade  iu  the  territoiies  which  Kussia 
eitlier  ])ossessed  or  was  claimint;'  to  ])ossess  by  its  rio-ht  of  discovery. 
It  ai»i)li('d  to  all  other  Kiissian  snbjects — excluded  all  other  Jiussiau 
subjects;  but  there  is  uot  a  w(U'd  about  foreijiiiers  in  it  from  be^innin"^ 
t(»  end.  l)Ut  that  is  uot  the  most  imi)ortant  part.  The  Tribunal  will 
observe  that  there  is  uot  one  syllable  about  the  sea  iu  it,  and  uot  one 
word  about  exclusive  rights  of  fishing  iu  Behriug  Sea. 

Mr.  .Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  will  you  let  me  remind  you  here 
that  iu  the  British  Counter-Case  it  is  said  that  the  translation  you  have 
just  read  is  incorrect,  and  you  gave  another  translation  of  it  which  you 
say  is  the  correct  literal  oue.  1  Avaut  to  ask  you,  is  there  any  uuiterial 
diilereuce. 

Sir  CiTARLi:s  Eussell. — None,  sir,  I  believe. 

Lord  IIannen. — Only  in  oue  phrase  I  think,  in  which  the  word 
"dominion  "  is  used. 

Mr.  Justice  ITaklan. — The  dilfcrcnces  are  iiulicated  iu  the  Counter- 
('ase  by  italics.  1  do  not  know  whether  there  is  any  ])roof  iu  the  docu- 
ments as  to  which  is  the  correct  translation. 

Sir  lliCHARD  Webster. — J t  arose  in  this  way.  This  trausla- 
872  tion  was  simply  taken  from  Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska.  The 
original  Ukase  had  never  been  translated  till  after  the  British 
Case  was  deposited,  and  then  it  was  translated  for  greater  accuracy, 
and  that  more  correct  translation  was  printed.  As  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral said,  there  are  no  substantial  differences  which  recjuire  any  notice. 

Sir  Charles  IvUSSELL. — 1  think  it  will  be  found  that  is  so.  As  I 
have  already  observed,  it  is  domestic  in  its  character,  and  indeed  affirms 
a  strong  domestic  monopoly  wlii(;]i  could  su(u;essfnlly  contend  with 
other  rivals,  and  in  that  sense  undoubtedly  wMth  foreign  rivals,  if  they 
;il)peare(l;  and  it  relates  solely  to  land.  It  has  no  reference  to  the 
question  of  sea  rights,  or  of  interference  with  sea  rights.  It  is  entirely 
(lonu'stic  in  its  chara(;tcr,  and  there  is  no  suggestion  of  a  notilictition  to 
any  foreign  Tower. 

It  will  be  seen,  at  the  bottom  of  page  28  of  the  Case, that  the  view  I 
am  suggesting  is  the  view  wlii(;h  prevailed  in  ISUi  in  the  United  States. 
Beferring  to  the  Ukase  of  1701),  Mr.  Middleton,  writing  to  Mr.  John 
(^hiiucy  Adams,  says: 

The  confusion  prevailing;  in  Eurojx^  in  1799  pornutted  Russia  (who  alone  seems  to 
have  kept  her  attention  lixed  upon  this  interest  during  that  period)  to  take  a  decided 
step  towards  the  monopoly  of  this  trade,  by  the  Ukase  of  ihat  date,  which  tres- 
passed upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain. 

That  is  as  regards  territory,  you  will  recollect. 

Rut  at  that  moment  the  Emperor  Raul  had  declared  war  against  that  country  as 
being  an  ally  of  France.  This  Ukase,  which  is,  in  its  form,  an  act  purely  domestic, 
was  never  notilied  to  any  foreign  State  with  injunction  to  respect  its  provigiojis, 
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Acoordiugly,  it  appears  to  have  been  passed  over  imohserved  by  foreign  powers,  and 
it  reninined  without  execution  in  so  far  as  it  militated  against  their  rights. 

That  was  the  United  States  view  of  it. 

The  Ukase  of  1821. 

Kow,  I  pass  to  the  much  more  important  document,  the  Ukase  of 
1821,  and  the  Tribunal  will  observe  that,  at  this  period,  the  question  of 
seal-fishing,  either  on  Islands  or  in  the  open  sea,  had  not  assumed  any 
importance.  IS^o  doubt,  the  natives  along  the  coast  had  been  catching 
all  they  could  for  their  clothing  and  for  their  sustenance,  and  no  doubt 
barter  had  begun  to  spring  up  as  early  as  that  i)eriod,  though  it  would 
be  maiidy  south  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  but  we  have  no  record  of  any 
existing,  to  any  extent,  north  of  the  Aleutians,  -i^ow  comes  this  impor- 
tant document,  the  Ukase  of  1821,  which  is  set  out  in  volume  I  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case,  at  page  10 : 

Edict  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  Autocrat  of  all  the  Rnssias. 

The  Directing  Senate  maketh  known  unto  all  men.  Whereas  in  an  Edict  of  his 
Imperial  Majesty,  issued  to  the  Directing  Senate  on  the  4th  day  of  September,  and 
signed  by  his  Imperial  Majesty's  own  hand,  it  is  thus  expressed: 

'Observing  from  reports  subinitted  to  us  that  the  trade  of  our  subjects  on  the 
873  Aleutian  Islands  and  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  a])pertaining  into  Kus- 
sia,  is  subjected,  because  of  secret  and  illicit  tratlic,  to  op)>ression  and  impedi- 
ments; and  finding  that  the  principal  cause  of  these  dilliciilties  is  the  want  of  rules 
establishing  the  Itoundaries  for  navigation  along  these  coasts,  and  the  order  of 
naval  communication  as  well  in  these  ]i]aces  .as  on  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Siberia  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  we  have  deemed  it  necessary — ' 

and  so  forth. 

yow,  before  I  proceed  to  read  the  operative  parts  of  this  document, 
may  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  seriously  to  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Carter's  contention  in  relation  to  tliis  Ukase,  and  the  effect  of  that 
Ukase  upon  the  Treaties  of  1821  and  1825;  because  it  will  save  me  a 
good  deal  of  repetition  and  argument  if  the  Tribunal  will  bear  in  mind 
that  the  whole  of  the  discussion  in  which  I  am  now  end)arking  will  be 
addressed  not  merely  to  showing  that  the  right  of  lishing  was  recog- 
jiized  in  the  F>eliring  Sea,  but  also  to  showing  that  the  i)hrase  "north- 
west coast  of  America"  had  not  the  limited  meaning  in  the  Treaties 
and  in  the  corresjjondeuce  which  jny  learned  iriend,  Mr,  Carter,  assigned 
to  it,  but  extended  to  the  Avhole  of  the  coast-line  of  the  possessions 
claimed  by  Eussia  from  Behring  Strait  down  to  its  nu)st  southern 
boundary. 

in  order  that  the  Tribunal  nniy  have  this  ])oint  moie  cleaily  before  it, 
let  me  remind  the  Tribunal  what  my  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  was. 
Tlie  argument  was  that  north  of  the  Aleutian  Chain  in  Uehring  Sea, 
and  north  oi'  r>ehring  Sea,  the  rights  of  Kussia  lu'ver  were  questioned 
at  all — that  the  debatable  ground  was  not  reached  until  you  came  south 
of  the  Aleutians. 

Mr,  Cautek, — South  and  east. 

Sir  (JiiAui.ES  llrssELL. — Oh  yes,  ofcourse. 

Mr,  (Jaim  i:r, — Not  much  s<mth. 

Sir  ('iiARLES  IvissELL. — South  and  east  of  the  Aleutians;  but  that 
south  a!M]  cast  of  the  Aleutians  llnssian  pretensions  wei'c  met  by  certain 
moi'e  or  less  uiulelined  claims  on  the  part  of  (Ireat  liritain,  and  by 
<-,erlain  more  or  less  undelined  chiinis  to  tei'ritory  on  tlui  ]»art  of  the 
United  States:  that  all  tlu',  dispute  iclated  to  portions  of  sea-  and  terri- 
tory south  of  the  Aleutian  chain;  and  that  the  north  west-coast — and 
this  is  the  main  ])oiut — in  the  sense  in  whi(rh  it  \yas  used  iu  the  Ukase, 
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in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  used  in  tlie  Treaties,  referred  only  and 
8tii<;tly  to  the  lisidre,  as  ultimately  defined  in  the  Treaty  of  1825.  iS^ow 
having  stated  that  correctly  as  my  learned  friend's  contention,  1  do  not 
stop  to  point  out,  though  1  may  have  to  do  it  later,  that  my  learm^d 
friend  has  given  oiu;  of  lour  diflerent  interpretations  wliicli  have  been 
advanced  by  the  United  States  as  to  the  meaningof  that  ])lirase  "north- 
west coast".  It  will  be  convenient  for  me  here  to  mention  what  those 
four  interpretations  were.  1  will  not  stoj)  to  justify  this  assertion  nowj 
but  1  tbinlv  it  will  be  apparent  when  1  come  to  read  thecorresi)ondeuce. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  referred  to  the  limitatiou  of  the  words  "northwest 
coast"  as  used  in  the  Ukase. 
874  Sir  Cuakles  Kussell. — Very   well;   I  am  obliged  to  my 

learned  friend  for  correcting  me;  as  used  in  the  Ukase,  it  was 
much  more. 

JVJr.  Carter. — I  did  not  say  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — If  it  was  not  confined  to  the  lisicre,  it 
extended  beyond  it,  and,  therefore,  meant  more  than  the  lisidre. 

Mr.  Caareh. — I  only  spoke  of  what  my  argument  was. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  now  point  out  what  these  four  construc- 
tions were.  In  the  despatch  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  of  the  30th  of 
June,  1890,  Mr.  Blaine  examined  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  says 
it  is  plain  that  they  both  limited  the  "northwest  coast"  to  the  coast 
between  the  50th  and  GOth  degrees  of  North  latitude. 

[Sir  Richard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  he  again  writes,  and  discusses  the 
meaning  of  "Pacific  Ocean"  and  "the  Northwest  coast";  and  he 
observes  in  that  letter  that  the  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  "Pacific 
Ocean"  i)rominently  involves  the  meaning  of  "the  Northwest  coast"; 
and,  in  that  letter  he  contends  that  "the  ISTorthwest  coast"  means  the 
coast  from  the  42nd  to  the  GOth  degrees  of  North  latitude. 

[Sir  liichard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 

I  observe,  in  passing,  that  neither  of  those  contentions  has  been 
thought  worth  inserting  in  the  United  States  Case  or  Counter-Case. 

A  third  construction  suggested  is  that  it  is  identical  with  the  lisiere. 

The  fourth  construction  is  put  forward  in  the  United  States  Case  at 
page  20,  where  they  say  that  the  term  "Northwest  coast"  is  intended 
to  designate  the  coast  between  Prince  William's  Sound  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River. 

[Sir  Richard  Webster  then  pointed  it  out  on  the  map.] 

Those  four  meanings  have  been  given  by  the  United  States  to  that 
phrase  "Northwest  coast". 

Now,  I  will  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  what  it  really  means. 

I  agree  fully  with  Mr.  Blaine  that  the  two  phrases  "Northwest 
coast"  and  "Pacific  Ocean"  have  a  very  imi^ortant  bearing  indeed  on 
the  question  whether  Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  the  phrase 
"Pacific  Ocean".  First  of  all,  of  course,  it  is  important  to  see,  inas- 
nmch  as  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825  were  the  result  of  the  protests, 
up  to  a  certain  point  joint,  and  after  that  separate,  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Great  Britain  it  is  important,  of  course,  to  see  what  was  the 
assertion,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  of  jurisdiction  against  which  these 
protests  were  jointly  and  severally  made.     I  turn  to  the  Ukase. 

It  is  set  out  on  page  16  of  volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  United 
States  Case. 

Rules  estiiblisbed  for  the  limits  of  navigation  and  order  of  comuiunication  along 
the  coast  of  Eastern  Siberia,  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  and  the  Aleutian, 
Kurile  and  other  islands. 

B  s,  PT  xni ^9 
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If  the  Tribunal  will  follow  this  on  the  map,  it  will  be  seen 

875  that  that  describes  a  circle.     It  is  made  still  clearer  in  section 
I.     "The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling-  and  fishery  ", — you  will 

observe  that,  though  my  friends  say  that  this  Ukase  was  for  the  pro- 
tection of  fur-seals,  there  is  no  reference  in  it  to  fur-seals  at  all;  but 
there  is  a  reference  to  other  forms  of  iishing. 

The  pursuits  of  commerce,  wlialiu.u',  ami  fishery,  and  of  all  other  industry  on  all 
islauds,  ports  and  gnlfs  including  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
heginning  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  51"  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the 
Aleutian  Islauds  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islauds 
fi'om  Behring's  Straits  to  the  South  Cape  of  tlie  Island  of  Urup,  namely,  to  the45''50 
northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Again,  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  the  whole  line  of  that  coast  is  indi- 
cated by  the  general  description  of  Russian  assertion  of  dominion.  On 
the  western  side  of  the  Behring  Sea,  and  on  the  coast  of  Siberia,  from 
Behring  Straits  along  the  coast  down  to  45°50  of  latitude ;  on  the  Ameri- 
can side  from  Behring  Straits  to  51°  of  northern  latitude,  described  as 
the  " northwest  coast  of  America".    Now  that  is  unmistakeable. 

It  is  therefore  prohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the  coasts  and 
islands  belonging  to  Russia  as  stated  al)ove,  but  also  to  approach  them  within  less 
than  a  hundred  Italian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessel  is  subject  to  confiscation 
along  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Now,  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  when  my  learned  friends  say 
the  Treaties  of  1824  and  of  1825  left  Behring  Sea  untouched,  and  that 
Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  the  phrase  ''Pacific  Ocean,"  that  if  it 
was  untouched,  so  far  as  Be])ring  Sea  is  concerned,  it  nuist  have  been  a 
closed  sea,  a  mare  clausum:  because  there  is  no  opening  into  Behring 
Sea  from  the  south  or  from  the  north  that  exceeds  2(H)  miles.  You  will 
find,  on  page  47  of  our  (Jomiter-Case,  the  exact  width  of  all  the  passes 
is  giv^en,  and  the  greatest  pass  is  that  between  Attn  Island  and  Copper 
Island,  which  is  11)0  miles  only.  If  the  jurisdiction  is  extended  100 
miles  from  each  of  the  Islands,  the  two  zones,  of  course,  meet,  and  the 
sea  becomes  a  mare  clausum. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  in  calling  attention  to 
the  details  of  the  Rales  issued  with  tliis  Ukase,  but  theie  are  two  or 
three  to  which  I  must  refer.     Section  ',\  requires  to  be  noticetl. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Tlie  Cases  of  both  Governments  agree  in  the 
translation  of  section  1  which  you  have  read;  but  I  observe  that  in  a 
letter  of  ^Ir.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  at  page  220  of  the  United 
States  Ai)])(Midix,  volume  I,  he  gives  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Ukase  of 
1821;  and  it  differs  from  the  one  you  have  read.  I  do  in»t  know  where 
he  got  his  translation.     There  seems  to  be  no  reCerence  to  it  anywhere. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Does  it  materially  diller? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Well,  there  is  some  change  of  phraseology. 

Instead  of  the  words  ''including  the  whole  of  tlie  northwest  coast  of 

America",  it  reads  "and  in  general,  all  along  the  noith-western  coast 

of  Ainei'ica".     Tiie  translation  you  ha\e  rea;!  contains  the  words 

876  "li'oni   tlie  Aleutian   Ishmds  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia", 
while  Mr.  lUaine's  translation  reads,  "on  the  Aleutian   Islands 

and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia." 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  know  where  he  got  it  from.  It 
does  not  seem  very  iujportant. 

Mr.  Justice  IIari.an. — No;  I  do  not  know  that  it  is. 

Sir  Charles  Ri'ssell. — It  would  seem  to  put  it  rather  stronger: 
"•And,  in  general,  all  along  the  north-western  coast  of  America  from 
Behring  Strait."     It  is  stronger,  but  not  material;  but  1  take  the  ti'ans- 
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latioTi  tliat  tlie  United  States  liave  put  forward  themselves.  I  am 
vemiiidc'd  by  my  learned  Irioiid  that  we  have  i)ut  forward  one  which 
a^i'iocs  with  it. 

Mr.  .lusfice  IIaklan. — Exactly.  Both  Governments  have  presented 
tln'  same  translation  in  llie  j)r('scnt  case. 

Sir  CiiAKLKS  liissKLL. — So  1  nnderstand, 

I  was  calling'  attention  to  section  .'>,  which  shows  there  is  no  donbt 
about  what  was  meant  in  section  1 ;  namely,  tlie  i»ower  of  excliulinj^- 
eveiy  body  IVom  the  area  in  sections  1  and  1\  because  in  section  .'3  an 
exception  is  made. 

In  favour  of  vosscls  fani(Ml  thithci-  by  licavy  gales  or  real  waut  of  provisions,  and 
iinal)lti  to  iiialvo  any  other  sliorc^  l)nt  such  as  beion'^s  to  Russia.  In  these  (•as<s  liiey 
are  oblij;c(l  to  produce  coiiviucinj5  ])r()of!5  of  actual  reason  for  such  an  ex(-ei)tion. 
Ships  of  friendly  governments  merely  on  discoveries  are  likewise  exempt  from  the 
foregoing-  rule. 

Then  section  14,  on  page  18: 

It  is  likewise  interdicted  to  foreign  ships  to  carry  on  any  traffic  or  barter  with  the 
nati\es  of  the  islands,  and  of  the  northwest  <;oast  of  America,  in  tlus  whole  extent 
hereabove  mentioned.     A  ship  convicted  of  this  trade  shall  be  conliscated. 

Then,  section  25  I  do  not  know  that  that  is  very  important  to  trouble 
you  with;  but  it  is: 

In  case  a  ship  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy,  or  one  belonging  to  the  Russian 
American  Company,  meet  a  foreign  vessel  on  the  above-stated  coasts,  in  harbours,  or 
roads,  within  the  before-mentionod  limits,  and  the  Connnander  lind  giounds  by  the 
present  regulation  that  the  ship  be  liable  to  seizure,  he  is  to  act  as  follows — 

And  then  there  are  indications  as  to  how  he  is  to  act.  Then  I  pass 
over  seveial  pages,  and  in  section  (JO  more  or  less  elaborate  ]U'ovisions 
are  nutde  for  dealing  with  the  proceeds  of  confiscated  ])roperty,  vessels 
and  cargo,  as  to  which  four-fiftlis  are  to  go,  after  certain  deductions,  to 
the  American  Company.  The  President  will  recollect  that  the  Ameri- 
can.Company  was  not  an  American  Coujjjany  with  American  citizens 
in  it;  it  was  so  called  from  its  trading  partly  in  America;  and  so  far 
from  being  an  American  Comi)any,  the  papers  state,  and  1  think  it  is 
correct,  that  a  number  of  distinguished  persons  in  liussian  politi(*al 
life,  iiuhiding  members  of  the  iioyal  Family,  were  interested  in  that 
Company. 

Tiiere  can  be  no  question,  Mr.  President,  between  us  as  to  what 
877  that  Ukase  means.  It  means  an  assertion  of-  exclusive  territorial 
dominion  in  the  territory  mentioned  to  the  extent  mentioned  and 
in  the  seas  mentioned,  so  as  to  i)ro]iibit  navigation  within  100  miles 
from  the  coast.  That  is  a  very  dilfei  ent  thing  Irom  the  charter  of  1709, 
which  was  not  communicated  to  any  foreign  Power.     This  Ukase  was — 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  say  "  to  the  extent  mentioned."  I)o  you 
mean  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  or  for  100  miles? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — So  far  as  territorial  jurisdiction  is  con- 
cerned, KK)  miles  from  the  land  and  the  islands,  of  course.  But  as  I 
have  pointed  out  this  would  have  closed  the  entrance  to  Behring  Sea. 
The  Charter  of  18L*1  you  will  find  cm  page  24.  It  is  not  necessaiy  that 
I  should  trouble  you  with  it  beyond  reading  sections  1  and  2.  The 
Ukase  was  an  act  of  imperial  legislation.  The  Charter  is  the  act  by 
which,  upon  the  basis  and  under  the  protection  of  that  imperial  legisla- 
tion, the  rights  are  given  to  the  chartered  Company. 

The  Company  established  for  carrying  on  industries  and  trade  on  the  mainland 
of  north  west  America,  on  the  Aleutian,  and  on  the  Knrile  Islands,  remains  as  here- 
tofore under  the  highest  protection  of  His  Imperial  ^lajosty. 
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It  eujoys  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Russian 
and  foreign  subjects  throughout  the  territories  loug  since  in  the  possession  of  Rus- 
sian, on  the  coasts  of  north-west  America,  beginning  at  the  northern  point  of  the 
island  of  Vancouver  in  latitude  51°  north,  and  extending  to  Behring  Strait  and 
beyond,  as  well  as  on  all  islands  adjoining  this  coast  and  all  those  situated  between 
this  coast  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  on  the  Kurile  Islands,  where 
the  Company  has  engaged  in  hunting  down  to  the  south  cape  of  the  Island  Urupa, 
in  latitude  45°  50'. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  translations  there  do  not  quite  agree, 
but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  in  the  United  States  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Now,  still  endeavouring  not  to  distract  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal  by  references  to  too  many  books,  I  would  ask 
you  to  turn  to  page  132  in  tliis  same  volume.  How  far  have  we  got 
in  the  argument?  We  have  got  clearly  to  the  point  of 
ci^m*ma'de°ilthe  ^  distiuct  asscrtiou  of  territorial  dominion  of  a  very 
Ukase  of  1821.  extended  kind  by  Russia,  and  of  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
an  exclusive  character,  extending  100  miles  from  land  and 
from  the  islands;  which  is  of  course  a  claim  to  exclude  all  persons  from 
that  extended  area. 

TLe  President. — You  seem  to  construe  the  last  clause  of  the  Ukase 
of  1821  as  implying  an  extension  by  Russia  of  the  territorial  limit. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes  and  so  it  was. 

The  President. — Not  of  particular  jurisdiction,  but  as  an  extension 
of  general  territorial  right  of  Russia. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  there  is  a  distinct  prohibition  of 
any  vessel  going  inside  that  line,  with  the  penalty  of  being  confiscated 
if  it  does  go  within:  with  the  only  exception  in  favour  of  a  vessel  blown 
within  by  accident  or  stress  of  weather.  It  is  a  claim  to  exclude  all 
persons  from  coming  within  that  limit.  It  is  an  extension  to  100  miles 
of  the  now  universally  accepted  3  miles  limit. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  understood  you  to  say  you  thought  the  effect 
878      of  it  would  be  to  prevent  any  vessel  going  into  Behring  Sea  at 
all  because  they  would  infringe  the  100  miles. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes  I  did.  There  is  the  permission  given, 
which  does  not  detract  from  the  assertion  of  territorial  dominion,  to  a 
shij)  on  a  voyage  of  discovery. 

The  [President. — Yes  and  with  passports. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — And  a  further  exception  if  a  ship  is  blown 
in  by  stress  of  weather.  Now  that  is  a  serious  and  grave  assertion  of 
rights  of  sovereignty  of  Russia;  and  if  after  having  been  notified  to 
foreign  Powers,  including  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  they 
had  acquiesced  in  it,  and  had  made  no  objection  to  it,  then  possibly  a 
case  of  estoppel  or  acquiescence  by  them  might  have  been  made  out. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then,  if  I  understand  you,  there  seems  to  be  no 
controversy  between  the  parties  here  as  to  the  fact  that  Russia  asserted 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Chakles  Russell. — llndcmbtedly,  and  then  withdrew  it. 

Senat<jr  iMojfGAN. — There  is  a  question  then  as  to  the  withdrawal? 

Sir  ChahlivS  Russioll. — Certainly:  our  position  is  that  tlu'y  asserted 
it  on  ])ai)ei-,  ncvei-  exercised  it,  and  then  withdrew  it.  Mr.  Senator 
Morgan  asked  me  wliether  he  was  to  take  it  that  both  United  States 
and  (Jreat  Biitain  agreed  that  Russia  asserted  this  territorial  dominion 
in  Behring  Sea.  1  said,  yes;  I  understood  the  other  side  also  agreed 
in  that. 

Mr.  Carter. — No. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  thought  it  was  so. 
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Mr.  Carter. — What  may  be  the  eflfect  of  the  Ukase  is  one  thing,  but 
what  liussia.iiitended  by  it  is  another.  She  did  not  intend  in  our  view 
to  assert  ex(;hisive  Jurisdiction;  that  is  disavo\v<'d. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — At  all  events,  I  may  repeat  the  remark 
which  I  just  made — that  Ilussia  did  assert  territorial  sovereignty,  but 
that  she  asserted  it  only  on  i)ai)er;  that  she  never  exercised  it;  and, 
that,  by  the  Treaty,  she  disclaimed  it.  That  is  the  answer  which  1 
nuike  to  Senator  Moigan,  I  may  point  out  now  that  whereas  we  state 
the  greatest  distance  between  the  islands  at  100  miles,  my  friends  put 
the  distance  at  20.")  miles. 

Lord  Hannen. — Is  that  the  difference  between  the  Pribilof  Islands 
and  the  Aleutian  Chain? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ISTo. 

Lord  Hannen.  I  thought  it  was. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— It  is  between  "Attu  Island,"  and  the  "Com- 
mander Islands".  At  the  same  time  I  may  point  out  that  that  does 
not  make  any  difference,  because  they  say  at  the  beginning  of  their 
Case,  that  unless  otherwise  stated  all  measurements  are  given  in 
English  statute  miles.  The  English  statute  mile  is  1, 700  yards;  but 
the  Italian  mile  of  the  Ukase  is  the  same  as  a  geographical  mile,  which 
is  about  2,000  yards;  so  that  practically  there  is  no  importance  in  the 

diflerence  of  measurements. 
879         Lord  Hannen. — At  page  16  the  United  States  Case  speaks  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands.    It  says : 

It  is  of  volcanic  origin  and  far  removed  from  other  laud,  the  nearest  adjacent 
points  being  Unalaska  Island,  at  a  distance  of  two  liuiulied  and  fourteen  miles  to 
the  southward. 

That  is  the  distance  of  the  Pribilof  Island  group. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  quite  right  my  Lord ;  that;  is  another 
passage. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  would  be  a  curious  coincidence  if  that  should  be 
stated  to  be  214  miles  in  both  of  the  cases. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  other  is  205. 

Lord  Hannen. — Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  distance  from  Attu  to  the  Commander 
Islands  is  stated  to  be  205  statute  miles. 

Lord  Hannen. — As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  took  some  steps  to  ascertain 
the  exact  distance  and  I  believe  it  is  175  miles  from  Attu  Island  to  the 
Commader  Islands. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— We  put  it  at  195  miles,  and  they  say  it  is 
205.     It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  imi)ortance. 

[Sir  Richard  Webster  indicated  the  i)osition  on  the  map.] 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  said,  here  is  a  broad  and  bold  asser- 
tion of  sovereignty  by  Russia.  If  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
had  acquiesced  in  that  assertion,  then  there  might  have  been  possible 
grounds  for  putting  forward  a  claim  grounded  upon  acquiescence,  or,  as 
lawyers  would  call  it,  upon  estoppel  against  the  acquiescing  or  consent- 
ing Powers.  How  did  they  aet?  First  of  all,  how  did  the  United  States 
Covernment  act?  I  have  referred  you  to  page  132  of  the  Protest  of 
correspondence,  in  Ajjpendix  to  the  United  States  Case,  ^nitod  states. 
Volume  I  and  on  that  page  is  to  be  fouiul  ^Ir.  Quincy  Adams's  letter 
of  the  25th  of  February,  1822,  in  which  he  says: 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  infonn  von  that  ho  has  seen 
■with  surprise  in  this  edict  the  assertion  of  ;i  territorial  ilaini  on  the  ])art  of  Iviissia, 
extending  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this  continent,  and  a  regulation 
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iuterflictiiio-  to  all  commercial  vessels  othiT  than  Russian,  iipou  the  jieiialty  of  seizure 
and  coutiseatitm  The  approach  upon  the  high  seas  within  lUO  Italian  miles  of  the 
sh(jres  to  which  that  claim  is  made  to  apply. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  that  letter  which  I  need  read,  except  at  the 
top  of  page  133,  where  you  will  flud  this  sentence: 

To  exclude  the  vessels  of  onr  citizens  from  the  shore  beyond  the  ordinary  distance 
to  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  extends  has  excited  still  greater  surprise.  This 
ordiuauce  affects  so  deeply  the  rights  of  the  United  States. — 

And  so  on.  jSTow  M.  de  Poletica  does  not  shrink  from  the  assertion 
of  what  his  case  is,  and  at  page  133  of  volume  I  of  the  A])i)endix  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States  is  his  letter  in  which  he  says  boldly. 

I  shall  be  more  succinct,  Sir,  in  the  exposition  of  the  motives  which  determined 
the  Imperial  Govenimeiit  to  prohibit  foreign  vessels  from  approaching  the  north 
west  coast  of  America — 

880  You  will  observe  the  use  of  this  phrase : 

belonging  to  Russia  within  the  distance  of  at  least  100  Italian  miles.  This  meas- 
ure, however  severe  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  after  all  but  a  imasure  of  })revention. 
It  is  exclusively  directed  against  the  culpable  enterprises  of  foreign  adventurers 
who,  not  content  with  exercising,  upon  tlie  coasts  above  mentionetl,  an  illicit  trade, 
very  prejudicial  to  the  rights  reserved  entirely  to  the  Russian-American  Company, 
take  upon  tliem  besides  to  luruish  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  natives  in  the  Rus- 
sian possessions  in  America,  excitiug  them  lilvewise  in  every  manner  to  resist  and 
revolt  against  the  authorities  there  established. 

I  pause  for  one  moment.  Yon  will  observe  that  he  speaks  there  of 
"  the  ex])ositioii  of  the  motives"  which  have  prompted  this.  I  want  to 
X)oinr  out  that  my  learned  friend,  in  treating  of  what  was  the  effect  of 
this  legislation  of  liussia,  has  confounded  motive  with  efl'ect.  Jt  maj^ 
well  be  that  my  fiiend  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  the  motive  which 
the  IJussian  Government  had  was  to  protect  this  trnde  and  commerce, 
and  these  interests,  on  the  coasts.  That  might  have  been  its  motive; 
but  its  legislation  took  the  form  of  an  assertion  of  territorial  sov- 
ereignty to  the  extent  which  I  have  mentioned.  Then  M.  de  Poletica 
goes  on  to  say : 

The  American  Government  doubtless  recollects  that  the  irregular  conduct  of 
these  adveutnn;rs,  the  majority  of  whom  was  comjiosed  of  American  citizens,  has 
been  the  object  of  tlie  most  i>ressing  remonstrances  on  the  part  of  K'nssia  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  from  the  time  that  diplomatic  missions  were  organized  between  the 
two  countries. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  he  says : 

Pacific  means  not  having  brought  any  alleviation  to  the  just  grievances  of  the 
R  issian  Aineriijui  Company  against  jbreign  navigators  in  the  waters  \\liicli  environ 
tlieir  estahlishnients  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  tlie  Imperial  (ioveminent 
saw  itself  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  the  nn-ans  of  coercion,  and  of 
meaHuring  the  rigour  according  to  the  inveterate  character  of  the  evil  to  which  it 
wished  to  put  a  stop. 

He  then  procc  eds: 

I  ought  in  the  last  place  to  re(|uest  you  to  consider,  Sir,  thai  tlu>  K'nssian  posses- 
sions in  the  I'acide  Orcan  »;xt<-nd  on  tlie  Xorlh-west  coa.st  of  Anieric.'i  iVom  ]}(diring 
Sf!i  to  the,  .Mst  decree  ol  jiortli  latitmle.  and  <ui  tlie  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  the 
islands  adjacent,  Irom  the  same,  strait  to  the  irjtli  degree. 

The  Tribunal  will  remember  that  in  the  Ukase  of  1799  the  claim  was 
only  rna<le  to  the  aath  dcgice. 
'i'hen  M.  de  Poletica  proceeds: 

The  extent  of  sdii  of  which  these  possessions  form  the  limits,  comi)reh(M)ds  ;ill  the 
conditions  wliidi  are  ordinarily  attached  lo  shut  xcus  (niers  fernn''es)  and  IIhi  K'ussiau 
(jovernincnt  iniglit  conseciueutly  .judge  itself  authorized  to  exercise  upon  this  sea 
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the  riyht  ol"  sovereignty,  and  especiiilly  that  of  entirrly  interdict  iiij^  tl)e  entrance  of 
foMMjiners.  lint  it  ])roierre(l  only  asserting  its  csseniial  rights,  without  taking  any 
advantage  of  localities. 

That  is  he  says  in  effect: — This  is  a  shut  sea:  Weave  entitled  to 

treat  it  as  a  shut  sea:  We  are  entitled  to  treat  the  whole  expanse  of 

Jiehriiij?  Sea  as  a  territory  in  the  sense  of  exclndino;  from  that 

881  every  person  whom  we  choose  not  to  admit;  lint  we  limit  our 
practical  assertion  to  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast". 

Now  how  is  this  met? 

Mr.  Justice  Haklan. — Does  he  mean  to  apply  the  phrase  "shut  seas" 
only  to  Bcliring  Sea? 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — I  do  not  affirm  that  he  does. 

Mr.  .Justice  IIarlan. — 1  thought  you  said  liehring  Sea  just  now. 
That  was  the  reason  J  asked  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kussioll. — 1  think  he  extends  it  even  more  widely  than 
to  IJehrino-  Sea.  That  makes  my  position,  of  course  a  stronger  one.  I 
think  you  are  right,  Sir. 

How  does  Mr.  Adams  meet  this"?  I  turn  to  page  134,  at  the  third 
paragraph,  after  stating  the  nature  of  the  pretension  he  says: 

This  pretension  is  to  he  considered  not  only  with  reference  to  the  question  of  tirri- 
torial  right,  but  also  to  that  prohibition  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  including 
those  of  the  L'nited  States,  to  aT>proach  within  100  Italian  miles  of  tiie  coasts.  From 
the  period  of  tiie  existence  of  the  United  States  as  an  independent  nation,  their  ves- 
sels have  freely  navigated  those  seas,  and  the  right  to  navigate  them  is  a  part  of  that 
inde])t  iidence. 

Witli  regard  to  the  suggestion  that  the  Russian  Government  might  have  justilied 
the  exercise  of  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  a  close  sea,  because  it  claims 
territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  sulifice  to  say  that  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  latitude  51"^  north,  is  not  less  than  90"^  of 
longitude,  or  4,000  miles. 

There,  no  doubt,  Mr.  Adams  was  speaking  of  a  wider  expanse  of  the 
ocean. 

As  little  can  the  United  States  accede  to  the  justice  of  the  reason  assigned  for  the 
prohibition  above  mentioned.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  l'nited  States  to  hold 
connnerce  with  the  aboriginal -natives  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America — 

I  beg  attention  to  this  adoption  of  this  phrase  "northwest  coast". 
We  have  seen  how  the  phrase  was  used  by  M.  de  Poletica.    Mr.  Adams 
is  adojiting  it,  and  he  says: 

The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  hold  commerce  with  the  aboriginal 
natives  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  without  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
other  nations — 

That  means  outside  the  territorial  jurisdiction — 

even  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  is  as  clear  and  indisputable  as  that  of  navigating 
the  seas,  etc. 
That  right  has  never  been  exercised  in  a  spirit  unfriendly  to  Russia,  etc. 

On  the  next  page,  M.  de  Poletica  replies : 

In  the  same  manner  the  great  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  at  the  fifty-first  degree  of 
latitude  can  not  invalidate  the  right  which  Russia  may  have  of  considering  that  part 
of  the  ocean  as  close.  But  as  the  Imperial  (jlovernment  has  not  thought  fit  to  take 
advantage  of  that  right,  all  further  discussion  on  this  subject  would  be  idle. 

Then  I  do  not  think  I  iieed  trouble  you  with  that.     But  after  that 
comes  a  very  important  communication  from  Mr.  ^ii(ldlcton,Mho 

882  was  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  St.  Petersburgh,  to  Mv. 
Adams,  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington:  and  it  will  be  seen 

that  once  this  bold  assertion  on  the  ])artof  Kussia  was  met  face  to  face, 
the  operation — if  I  may  use  it  in  relation  to  a  great  Power  of  whom  I 
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desire  to  speak  witli  all  possible  respect — the  operation  known  as 
"  climbing  down  "  began,  as  you  will  see,  from  this  very  letter.  He  says 
on  page  136: 

To  Mr.  Speransky,  Governor  General  of  Siberia,  -who  had  been  one  of  the  committee 
originating  this  measure.  I  stated  my  objections  at  length.  He  informed  me  that  the 
first  intention  had  been  (as  Mr.  Poletica  afterwards  wrote  you)  to  declare  the  northern 
portion  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  mare  clausum — 

I  ask  my  friends,  can  there  be  any  doubt  what  the  "  northern  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean"  there  meant,  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  it 
included  Behring  Sea? — 

but  that  idea  being  abandoned,  probably  on  account  of  its  extravagance,  they  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  more  moderate  mea^sure  of  establishing  limit*  to  the  maritime 
jurisdiction  on  their  coasts,  such  as  should  secure  to  the  Russian  American  Fur  Com- 
pany the  monopoly  of  the  very  lucrative  traffic  they  carry  on.  In  order  to  do  this 
they  sought  a  precedent,  and  found  the  distance  of  30  leagues,  named  in  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  and  which  may  be  calculated  at  about  100  Italian  miles,  sufficient  for  all 
purposes. 

I  need  not  say  that  what  was  once  done  by  Treaty  is  no  justification 
for  what  has  been  done  without  Treaty. 

I  replied  ironically  that  a  still  better  precedent  might  have  been  pointed  out  to 
them  in  the  papal  bull,  of  1493,  which  established  as  a  line  of  demarcation  between 
the  Spaniards  and  I'ortuguese  a  meridian  to  be  drawn  at  the  distance  of  100  miles 
west  of  the  Azores,  and  that  the  expression  "  Italian  miles"  used  in  the  ukase  very 
naturally  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  actually  the  precedent  looked 
to.  He  took  my  remarks  in  good  part,  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  that  this  conver- 
sation led  him  to  make  reflections  which  did  not  tend  to  confirm  his  first  impres- 
sions, for  I  found  him  afterwards  at  different  times  speaking  confidentially  upon  the 
subject. 

For  some  time  past  I  began  to  perceive  that  the  provisions  of  the  ukase  would  not 
be  persisted  in.  It  appears  to  have  been  signed  by  the  Emperor  without  sufficient 
examination,  and  may  be  fairly  considered  to  have  been  surreptitiously  obtained. 
Tliere  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  with  a  little  patience  and  management  it 
will  be  molded  into  a  less  objectionable  shape.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the 
revocare  gradum  is  most  difficult.  Since  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  No.  12,  I  have 
had  several  conferences  with  the  secretaries  of  state,  and  we  have  discussed  fully  and 
freely  the  state  of  the  question  as  left  by  Mr.  Poletica  with  your  letter  unanswered  in 
his  pocket 

I  informed  him  that  I  intended  to  ask  a  formal  interview  with  Count  Nesselrode 
before  his  departure,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  uj)  this  subject  and  urging  some 
decision  upon  it,  as  I  never  had  been  able  to  ascertain  officially  whether  the  offensive 
provisions  of  the  ukase  would  be  revoked.  I  felt  the  more  anxious,  too,  because  I 
iiad  learned  that  a  Russian  Frigate  was  shortly  to  sail  for  the  N.  W.  Coast.  I  informed 
hini  further  that  I  had  prepared  a  twie  verbale  to  leave  Avith  Count  Nesselrode.  which 
I  begged  to  be  permitted  to  read  to  him  (Count  Capodistrias),  as  I  was  well  assured 
of  his  anxious  desire  that  all  things  should  go  on  smoothly  between  us.  (See  paper 
No.  1.) 

After  hearing  this  paper  with  attention  he  said  to  me:  "Puisque  vous  me  faites 
I'honncur  de  me  consulter,  je  vous  dirai  fraucheineiit  mon  avis.     Si  vous  voiilcz  que 
la  chose  s'arrange,  ne  donnez  point  votre  note — L'EiMj)ereur  a  d6\ii  eu  le  bou 
883  esprit  de  voir  (|ue  cette  affaiie  ne  devrait  pas  Mre  poiissce  plus  loin.     Nous 

soinines  disposes  a  ne  pas  y  donner  <le  suite.  Les  ordres  pour  nos  vaisseaux 
de  guerre  seront  bornds  iY  enipecher  la  contrebande  dans  les  limites  reconnues  paries 
autres  puissances,  en  proiiant  nos  (^talilisseincnts  actuels  pour  base  de  ces  opi'^rations. 
De  cette  rnanicre,  il  n'y  aura  ]ias  de  complication  ]>our  entraver  la  nt^gociation  (|ue 
p«)urra  entatner  M.  !e  liaron  de  Tnyll  d^^  son  arriv6e  i\  Washington.  Si  vous  dites 
fpio  vfius  faites  protpstatiou,  vous  ferez  du  tort  a  la  n<^gociation ;  il  ne  faiit  pas  non 
jiluN  fairo  rinsinuation  <|ue  ituus  ayons  avani^c  une  injuste  pri'^tentioii,  mi'niti  eu  nous 
<orii|iliuieiitant  8ur  notn-  |M)liti(|ue  pas8<^e;  il  ua  faut  7)as  nous  soinnier  de  rc^vcKpier 
d(!HordreH  donnt'is;  noun  ne  rt'Noijuons  jtas;  nous  ne  nitractons  pas.  Mais  dans  le  fait 
il  n'y  a  pas  d'ordres  donnf^s  (|ui  autoriscnt  co  <jue  vous  craignez". 

Therefore,  even  at  tluit  Mtagc,  in  1822,  the  year  after  tlie  TTkase  was 
promulgated,  and  wlien  the  mattc^r  is  being  discussed  between  ])oliti- 
ciaiis,  we  find  the  Emperor's  rejjresentatives  saying  that  the  jurisdic- 
tion will  not  be  exercised. 
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Then  tlie  letter  goes  on: 

At  tliiit  conlcrcnce  I  talked  over  the  matter  with  the  two  secretaries  of  state,  and 
hroujiht  <nlly  to  their  view  the  suhstanco  of  the  iiiatriictions  upon  tlie  ukase  of  4th 
September  last,  insistiiif^  upon  tlie  iieciissity  of  this  Goxermiient  snsjiciKlinjf  tlie 
execution  of  those  re{;ulatiouH,  wliicii  violate  the  ^jt-neral  ri>i;ht  ol  navigating  within 
tin;  conuiu)u  jurisdiction  of  all  nations,  and  declarinj^  that  the  territorial  pretension 
advanced  by  Russia  must  be  considered  aa  entirely  inadmissible  by  the  United 
States. — 

Then  follows  tlie  note  verhale,  which  I  need  not  trouble  you  with, 
because  the  effect  of  it  has  already  been  disclosed  in  that  discussion. 

We  may  now  proceed  further.  On  page  141  is  an  important  despatch 
from  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Middletou  of  the  22nd  of  July,  1823? 

Washington,  Juhj  22,  182S. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  of  inclosing  herewith  copies  of  a  note  from  Baron  de  Tuyll, 
the  Russian  minister,  recently  arrived,  proposing:,  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  that  a  power  should  !>e  transmitted  to  you  to  enter  upon  a  nego- 
tiation with  the  ministers  of  his  Government  concerning  the  dinerenccs  which  have 
arisin  from  the  Imperial  ukase  of  4th  (16th)  September,  1821,  relative  to  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  and  of  the  answer  from  this  Department  acceding  to  this 
jjroposal.  A  full  power  is  accordingly  inclosed,  and  you  will  consider  this  letter  as 
communicaling  to  you  the  President's  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  the  negoeiation. 

i'roni  the  tenor  of  the  ukase,  the  ])retention3  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend 
to  an  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  from  the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  filty-one  north  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
American  continent 

You  see  that  is  describing  the  circle  I  have  mentioned — 

and  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all  other 
nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 
The  United  States  can  adniit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

I  pause  simply  to  put  one  question.  Can  any  document  be  referred 
to  in  which  the  United  States  ever  receded  from  that  position?  There 
is  the  distinct  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Minister  at 
St.  Petersburgh — 

884  The  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

Theii'  right  of  navigation  ami  of  tishing  is  perfect,  and  has  been  in  constant 
exercise  from  the  earliest  times,  .after  the  peace  of  1783,  throughout  the  whole  extent 
of  the  Southern  Ocean,  subject  only  to  the  ordinary  exceptions  and  exclusions  of  the 
territorial  jurisdictions,  which,  so  far  as  Unssian  rights  are  confined  to  certain  islands 
north  of  tlie  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the  continent  of 
America. 

The  correspondence  between  Mr.  Poletica  and  this  Department  contained  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  principles  or  of  the  facts  upon  which  he  attempted  the  justification  of 
the  Imperial  ukase.  This  was  purposely  avoided  on  our  part,  under  the  expectation 
that  the  Imperial  Government  could  not  fail,  upon  a  review  of  the  measure,  to  revoke 
it  altogether.  It  did,  however,  excite  much  public  auiiuiidversion  in  this  country, 
as  the  ukase  itself  had  already  done  in  England.  I  inclose  herewith  the  North  Amer- 
ican K'eview  for  October,  1822,  No.  37,  which  contains  an  article  (p.  370)  written  by  a 
person  fully  master  of  the  subject;  and  f()r  the  view  of  it  taken  in  England  I  refer 
you  to  the  fifty-second  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  the  article  ujxiu  Lieutenant 
Kot/.ebnc's  voyages.  From  the  article  in  the  North  American  Review  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  rights  of  discovery,  of  occui)ancy,  and  of  uncontested  possession,  alleged  by 
Mr.  Poletica,  are  all  without  foundation  in  fact. 

I  have  next  to  call  your  attention  to  page  142,  on  which  will  be  found 
an  able  argument  by  Mr.  Adams  directed  mainly  to  the  question  of  the 
territorial  limits  claimed  as  regards  the  Southern  boundary,  etc. 

Next  follows  a  justification  of  the  trallic  that  was  carried  on  by  United 
States  citizens:  a  defence  of  that  traffic  as  not  being  clandestine,  etc. 

Then,  on  page  143,  the  last  paragraph  but  two,  after  referring  to 
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the  statement  that  the  traffic  was  unlawful  aud  irregular,  Mr.  Adams 
contiuues: 

It  is  necessary  now  to  say  that  this  impression  Tvas  erroneous;  that  the  traffic  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  witli  the  natives  of  the  north  west  coast  was  neither 
claudtstiue,  nor  unlawful,  nor  irregular;  that  it  had  lieen  enjoyeil  many  years  helbre 
the  Kussian  American  Company  existed,  and  that  it  interfered  with  no  lawful  right 
or  claim  of  Kus>ia. 

This  trade  has  been  shared  also  by  the  English,  I'rench,  and  Portuguese.  In  the 
prosecution  of  it  the  English  settlenn  ut  of  Nootka  Sound  was  made,  wliich  occasioned 
the  differences  between  Great  Britain  aud  Spain. — 

Of  course  it  is  quite  right  to  say  that  that  trade  was  mainly  a  trade 
to  the  soutli  of  the  Aleutian  Chain,  aud  in  that  great  bight  south  of  the 
Aleutian  Chain. 

Then  lie  i)r()ceeds,  at  the  top  of  page  144,  to  justify  the  claim  of  the 
United  St;ites  from  tlie  42iid  to  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  do  not  think  it  is  important  that  I  should  trouble  you 
with  that.  But  enclosed  in  that  letter  was  a  suggestion  for  an  agree- 
ment that  would  meet  the  difficulty: 

Article  I. 

In  order  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  to  preserve  in  future  a  perfect 
hainiouy  and  good  understanding  between  the  contracting  jtartics  it  is  agreed  that 
their  res]iecti\e  citizens  and  8ul)Jects  sliall  not  be  disturbed  or  molested,  either  in 
navigating  or  in  carrying  on  their  lisheries  in  the  Pa(  ilic  Ocean  or  in  the  South  Seas, 
or  in  landing  on  the  coast  of  those  seas,  in  places  not  already  occupied,  for  the  ])ur- 
pose  of  cairving  on  their  commeice  with  the  natives  of  the  country;  subject,  never- 
theless to  the  restrictions  and  provisions  specilied  in  the  two  followiug  articles. 

885  Art.  II. 

To  the  end  that  the  navigation  ami  fishery  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  con- 
tracting ])nrties,  resjtectively,  in  the  I'acilic  Ocean  or  in  tiic  South  Seas,  may  not  be 
made  a  pretext  for  illicit  trade  with  their  respective  settlements,  it  is  agreed  that 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  land  on  any  part  of  the  coast  actually 
occupied  by  Kussian  settlements,  unless  by  perniissiou  of  the  governor  or  coni- 
niandir  thereof,  and  that  Russian  subjects  shall,  in  like  manner,  be  interdicted  from 
lauding  without  permission  at  any  settlement  of  the  United  States  on  the  said 
northwest  coast. 

Ai:t.   in. 

It  is  aareed  that  no  settlement  shall  be  nuide  hereafter  on  flu;  northwest  coast  of 
America  by  citizens  of  tht;  United  States  or  under  their  authority,  north,  nor  by 
Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority  of  Russia,  south  of  the  hfty-lifth  degree  of 
north  latitude. 

Is  it  not  tibsurd — I  am  not  putting  it  too  strongly — to  suggest  even 
that  the  JJchring  Sea  was  excluded  from  that:  that  when  we  speak  of 
the  "Northwest  Coat",  which  has  been  jigaiii  and  again  referred  to, 
whicli  is  used  in  the  origintil  Ukase,  which  is  used  in  the  ('haiter, 
whicli  is  used  in  the  correspondence  without  liniitittion,  to  say  that  that 
northwest  (toast,  foisooth,  is  a  bit  of  the  coast  south  of  the  Aleutian 
Chsiin.and  stojjs  there?  Of  cours(»  one  m;iy  take  too  siinguine  ;i  view 
(»f  these  niatters,  but  J  do  submit  that  that  narrower  contention  is 
absurd,  }ind  (juite  inconsistent  with  the  tenor  of  these  docmui'iits  mid 
this  correspondence. 

Mr.  Justice  IIAIM.AN. — Sir  ('hiirles,  whiit  effect  on  that  view  w'ould 
the  words  near  tlie  top  of  ]>:ige  Ml  hav«^,  in  the  letter  which  enclosed 
the  meinornndum,  wliich  are;:  '^The  light  of  the  United  States  from 
the  forty  s(;coud  to  the  forty  ninth  paiallel  of  latitude  on  the  Pacific 
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Ocean  we  consider  as  unquestionable "f  Was  not  tliatHtiijt  oi"  lai!"  in 
the  mi  11(1  of  iMr.  Adams  "? 

Sir  CiiAKLKS  lIussELL. —  I  do  not  myself  see,  Sir,  tliat  in  tliis  con- 
nection it  would  lia\c  any  ell'c(-t  at  all. 

Sir  KiciiAKi)  VVki5stei{. — The  area  from  latitude  42°  to  49°,  is  that 
enclosed  piece  (indicating  it  on  tlie  mai»). 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — lie  was  contending  that  the  United  States 
had  tlie  ri<;lit  un(iiiestionab]y  to  <;o  to  4!)  i 

Sir  CiiAULES  Ki  t^sKLL. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — When  he  submitted  alonj?  with  that  letter 
this  draft  of  a  Treaty;  the  question  1  was  directing*  the  attention  of 
counsel  to  was  whether,  when  speaking  of  the  Noitliwest  Coast  of 
Ameri«'a,  he  is  not  relerring  to  the  part  wliich  the  United  States 
clainiid. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No  Sir.  Why  should  he  be  referring  to 
that  ?  He  is  staling,  so  far  as  that  part  is  concerned,  what  is  tlie  terri- 
torial limit  of  the  coast  claimed  by  the  United  States.  So  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned,  as  between  them  and  (ireat  r>rit;iin,  the 
noi  thern  boundary  of  their  i)ossessions  on  that  northwest  coast 
886  had  not  l)een  tixed.  You,  of  course,  Sir,  are  aware  of  that.  It 
was  a  matter  in  dispute  how  far,  in  succession  to  the  rights  of 
Spain,  the  American  title  went  along  that  northwest  coast.  That  was 
a  bit  of  the  northwest  coast,  1  admit.  All  that  coast  right  U])  to  the 
Behiing  Straits  is  a  part  of  the  northwest  coast  of  the  continent  of 
America;  but  there  is  no  limitation;  and  that  meaning  I  think  is  made 
clear  by  the  Article  2.  It  is  in  effect  saying,  "So  far  as  there  are  ilus- 
sian  possessions,  the  Americans  shall  not  land  where  there  are  estab- 
lishments; and  so  far  as  there  are  American  i)ossessi()ns  on  that  north- 
west coast,  ilussians  shall  not  land  where  there  are  American  establish- 
ments."   That  is  what  the  effect  of  it  is,  evidently. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  remend)er  what  the  evidence  says — I 
have  forgotten — upon  the  question  as  to  what  country  had  jiossessions 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Eehring  Sea  at  that  time  and  in  what  is  now. 
Alaska  ? 

Sir  CnARLES  Eussell. — Undoubtedly,  only  some  Russian  settle- 
ments. 

Lord  Hannen. — Only  one  Russian  settlement,  where  there  were  three 
men  and  four  women,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — There  were  no  settlements,  then,  practically, 
by  any  country  on  that  shoie. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No. 

Senator  Morgan. — How  many  settlements  on  the  Siberian  coast  were 
there  at  that  time  ? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — We  have  no  evidence,  of  course,  as  to  that. 
Siberia,  as  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  stood  in  a  dillerent  position  to 
Russia  Irom  Alaska.  Siberia  was  part  of  the  realm  of  Russia.  The 
persons  who  were  there  were  Russians.  There  may  have  been  an 
aboiiginal  population  there,  so  far  as  1  know.  1  do  not  know.  So  far 
as  Alaska  M'as  concerned,  it  was  treated  as  a  colony  of  Russia. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  while. 

Sir  CiiAULES  Russell. —  In  reference  to  the  question  of  Russian 
settlenuMits  north  of  the  Aleutians,  I  would  refer  the  Tribunal  to  page 
42  of  vol.  I  of  the  i^p])endix  to  the  Rritish  Case.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  now  to  do  more  than  take  a  note  of  it. 
I  simply  make  this  observation.     It  will  be  there  found  that  the  only 
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Eussian  settlement  north  of  the  Aleutian  chain  was  at  a  i)lace  called 
Nushagak.  The  population  was  not  considerable.  There  were  three 
Russian  males  and  two  Eussian  females.  Nushagak  is  in  Bristol  Bay, 
which  is  an  indentation  in  the  coast  line  north  of  tlie  Aleutian  penin- 
sula.   That  is  where  the  only  settlement  was. 

The  United  States  Treaty  of  182,4. 

I  now  proceed  with  the  correspondence,  which  is  rapidly  drawing  to 
ach)se.  I  pointed  out  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Quincy  Adams 
887  in  that  important  despatch  of  the  22nd  July  1823,  and  I  may  pass 
over  the  intervening  correspondence  and  come  to  the  question  of 
the  Treaty  itself.  The  Treaty  itself,  Mr.  President,  will  be  found  on 
page  35  of  the  same  Volume  with  which  I  have  been  dealing.  I  do  not 
stop  to  do  more  than  to  recall  the  broad  assertion  of  sovereign  jurisdic- 
tion made  by  Russia  in  the  Ulcase  of  1821,  and  in  the  Charter  of  1821, 
and  now  side  by  side  with  that  we  have  the  Treaty: 

It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  great  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  high  contracting  powers 
shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  either  in  navigation  or  in  fishing  or  in  the 
power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts  upun  points  which  may  not  already  have  been  occu- 
pied for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions  and 
conditions  determined  by  the  following  articles. 

I  do  no  more  than  ask  this  question.  Is  it  possible,  in  view  of  the 
assertions  made  by  Russia,  in  view  of  the  statements  of  Mr.  Quincy 
Adams  that  no  part  of  that  claim  can  be  admitted  by  the  United  States, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  from  that  position  the  United  States  never 
departed,  to  contend  that  from  this  Treaty  is  to  be  excluded  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea  and  the  coasts  of  the  territory  abittting  upon  Behring 
Sea?  We  submit  with  all  deference  that  that  is  an  impossible  and 
absurd  contention. 

Article  II.  With  a  view  of  preventing  the  rights  of  navigation  and  of  fishing 
exercised  upon  the  Great  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  sul)ject8  of  the  high  contracting 
Powers  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  wliere  there  is  a  Russian  estab- 
lishment, without  the  permission  of  the  governor  or  commander;  and  tiiat,  recipro- 
cally, the  subjects  of  Russia  shall  not  resort  without  permission,  to  any  establishment 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  Northwest  coast. 

Akticle  III.  It  is  moreover  agreed  that,  hereafter,  there  shall  not  be  formed  by 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  ' 
establishment  upon  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  the  islands  adja- 
cent, to  the  north  of  54  degrees  and  40  minutes  of  north  latitude;  an<l  that  in  the 
same  manner  there  shall  l)e  none  formed  by  Russian  subjects,  or  under  the  authority 
of  Russia  south  of  the  same  parallel. 

Can  it  be  suggested  that  that  was  restricted ;  and  that  when  the 
phrase  "Northwest  coast"  is  mentioned  th(».re,  it  did  not  nn'an  that  no 
establishment  along  any  part  of  that  northwest  coast  should  be  made 
ncjrth  of  54°  40':  and,  in  tlie  same  way  as  regards  American  territory, 
none  sliould  be  made  by  Russian  subjects  south  of  that  poiuti 

Then  comes  Article  IV: 

It  is,  nevertliolesH,  understood  that  during  a  term  of  ton  years,  counting  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  Couveution,  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to 
their  citizens  or  subjects  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hin- 
drance whatever,  the  interior  seas — 

we  are  dealing  here  with  territorial  waters,  entrance  to  which  is  limited 
to  tlie  ten  years — 

gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks,  upon  tlie  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives  of  the  country. 
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888  What  is  the  ground  for  restricting  that  to  a  portion  only  of 
tliis  north-west  coast? 

Article  111  has  dealt  with  the  formation  of  establishments,  and  has 
said  that  one  Power  shall  not  form  a  fresh  estahlishnient  north  of  a 
particuhir  point  in  h'ussian  territory,  and  that  the  other  Power  shall 
not  form  a  Iresh  establislmicnt  south  of  a  particular  point  on  the 
United  States  territory.  And  then  Article  IV,  ])assiiio-  away  from  the 
subject  of  establishments,  deals  with  tlie  question  of  fishing-  and  trad- 
ing with  the  natives  of  the  country,  and  i)rovidcs  that  there  shall  be  a 
recijirocal  right:  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  along  the  whole 
coast  which  belongs  to  Kussia,  and  reciprocally  there  shall  be  the  right 
of  the  Russian  i)eople  along  the  whole  coast  which  belongs  to  the 
IFnited  States. 

The  President. — Is  there  evidence  that  the  United  States  took 
advantage  of  this  article  to  trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast! 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes. 

The  President. — Inside  Behring  Seal 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Ko,  apparently  at  that  time  there  was  no 
inducement  to  go  inside  Behring  Sea. 

Senator  Morgan, — I  suppose  the  fur-seals  were  in  there  then,  were 
they  not? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  fur-seals  were  in  Behring  Sea,  I  i)re- 
sume,  from  time  immemorial.  I  do  not  know,  but  they  probably  were, 
so  far  as  we  know.  Up  to  this  time  the  fur  seals  had  not  assumed  any 
position  of  importance,  either  as  regards  Russian  enterprise  or  the  enter- 
prise of  any  other  people. 

General  Foster. — They  had  taken  over  t^,0(>0,000  of  skins. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment.  The 
observation  is  a  little  irregular,  and  I  must  ask  you  to  restrain  your 
impatience.  Mr.  Foster  has  made  an  interjection.  Sir,  which  it  is  per- 
haps irregular  to  notice,  in  which  he  says  that  there  were  a  large  num- 
ber of  skins  got.  I  do  not  know^  the  evidence  he  refers  to,  but  I  have 
no  ditliculty  in  saying  that,  as  regards  the  fur-seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  they  had  not  assumed  any  importance  as  regards  the  sup[)ly 
of  skins.  The  islands  were  discovered  in  1780,  I  think,  and  in  Jai)an 
and  on  the  Commander  Islands  we  know  there  was  trading,  but  1  do 
not  recollect  that  there  was  any  such  extent  of  dealing  with  fur-seals 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands.  I  will  not  refer  to  the  interruption  fuither, 
but  if  my  learned  friend  will  give  me  the  reference,  1  will  deal  with  it 
at  a  later  stage.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  stands  thus.  There  were  no 
settlements  at  the  time  of  this  Treaty  north  of  the  Aleutians,  except 
the  one  I  have  mentioned  at  Nushagak.  Obviously,  therefore  there 
would  be  very  little  interest — motive  of  interest  is  perhaps  the  best  way 
of  putting  it — to  go  trading  in  the  Behring  Sea;  but  the  i)oint  is  not, 
with  very  great  deference,  whether  the  United  States  used  the  power — 
they  did  at  a  later  period  use  it  for  whaling  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  Behring  Sea  after  this;  the  question  of  the  President  was 
addressed  only  to  dealings  with  natives. 

889  The  President. — Yes,  under  Article  IV. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes:  there  was,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  only  one  settlement,  and  there  would  be  comparatively  little  interest 
or  motive  to  attempt  such  trading  at  that  time;  but  as  regards  the  free 
navigation  of  Behring  Sea  tor  the  purposes  of  whaling,  which  was  then 
considered  a  profitable  industry,  the  United  States  did  undoubtedly 
pursue  that  industry  in  the  Behring  Sea. 
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The  difficulty  that  my  learned  friends  have  to  meet  is  this.  Article 
III  specifies  the  northwest  coast  of  America  to  the  north  of  5J:°  40', 
which  is  the  southern  limit  of  Russian  possessions,  and  extends  with- 
out any  limitation  whatever  to  the  north;  and  when  Article  IV  is 
framed  it  refers  to  the  coast  mentioned  in  the  preceding  Article  with- 
out any  limitation.  Therefore  in  the  later  article  (to  the  limit  and 
extent  of  the  northwest  coast  in  the  preceding  article)  it  obviously 
extends  to  the  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  right  up  to  the  Behring 
Straits.  I  think  that  is  all  I  have  to  say  ui)on  the  subject  of  tlie 
Treaty:  except  to  read,  from  page  30,  Volume  I  of  the  A])pendix  to 
the  British  Counter-Case,  a  passage  in  a  communication  made  by  Count 
Xesselrode  in  a  letter  dated  the  11th  of  April,  1821,  oidy  six  days  after 
the  date  of  the  Treaty.  It  is  a  considerable  communication,  and  I  may 
tell  the  Tribunal  that  this  was  written  apparently  with  tlie  object  of 
allaying  the  apprehensions  and  toning  down  the  objections  of  the  Com- 
mercial Coini)any,  as  to  the  view  that  they  should  take  of  the  effect  of 
this  Treaty  of  1821  upon  their  interests.  The  revised  translation  is  in 
the  right  band  column. 

In  Article  III — that  is  of  this  Treaty — the  United  States  recognize  the  sovereign 
power  of  i\nssia  over  the  western  coast  of  America,  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  54'^  40'  of 
north  latitude;  while  we  on  onr  part  promise  not  to  foiuid  Settlements  below  this  par- 
allel, as  a  matter  of  course  only  in  those  places,  and  without  extending  this  provision 
to  the  Colony  of  Ross,  far  distant  to  the  south. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page : 

In  Article  IV  we  allow  the  American  States,  though  for  no  longer  than  ten  years, 
to  trade  and  tish  in  places  within  our  dominions. 

There  it  is  stated  without  any  qualification  whatever;  and  thisis  writ- 
ten, as  I  say,  six  days  after  the  Treaty:  it  extends  without  any  qualilica- 
tion  the  whole  way  up;  and  the  importance  of  Article  IV  is  that  it 
gives  a  tetn])orary  advantage  to  the  United  States — that  is  to  say,  it 
gives  to  United  States  subjects  rights  of  access  to  interior  seas,  to  gnlis, 
to  harbours,  and  to  creeks,  all  of  which,  or  the  greater  part  of  which, 
would  l)e  in  strictly  territorial  waters;  and, therefore,  to  wiiich,  upon  the 
general  rule  of  international  law,  the  United  States  would  not  have 
any  right  of  access  at  all. 

The  President. — Was  this  di])lomatically  coaimunicated  to  other 
Powers?  Did  it  come  from  the  United  States  Minister,  or  where  is  it 
taken  from! 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  exidanation  is  given  on  ]>age  28.  It  is 
a  letter  from  ( 'ount  Nesselrode  to  xsicliolas  Sciiieiiovitcli,  and  I 
890  gather  from  the  communication  that  this  gentlciuan  was  inter- 
ested in  the  Anu'rican  Commercial  Company,  and  that  it  was 
written  witli  a  view  of  allaying  the  a])i)reh(^nsion  of,  or  justifying  the 
Treaty  to,  that  gentlemen:  that  is  the  object  of  it. 

The  Prksii)j:nt, — You  are  not  aware  how  the  British  Government 
came  into  possession  of  that  document. 

Sir  CiiAKi.KS  lUissELL. — Not  at  the  moment. 

The  Pkksidknt. — It  is  not  of  much  im])ortance,  but  1  should  to 
know  if  it  had  any  internatfonal  value. 

Sir  iJicHAifi)  VVi;i{S'J'i;r. — J  think  it  is  one  of  the  documents  which 
came  to  liglit  when  flu;  annexation  to  the  United  States  took  ])la«',e. 
This  is  the  (;orre<;t  translation  by  the  United  States  of  that  document. 

The  I'K'iosiDiONT. — '1'Im^  pnrport  of  my  (piestion  was,  whether  the 
United  Stales  were  onicially  apprised  of  tin' existence  of  this  document 
and  ol   this  interpretation.     That  is  the  point  of  my  (luesLiou. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  am  not  able  to  say  that  they  liad  it 
oflicially. 

Tlie  i'K»«lDENT. — At  all  events  tliey  had  the  (hKiiiiicnt  in  their 
hands. 

►Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  tliey  had  tliedoriiinent  in  their  liaiids. 

Senator  Morgan. — Those  documents  came  over  to  the  United  States, 
I  take  it,  to  be  deposited  among  the  archives  with  reference  to  the 
Alaskan  regions. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  should  Jud.i;e  the  ease  to  be  this:  that 
when  the  cession  of  LSOT  was  effected  all  the  documents  that  related  to 
the  Alaskan  territory  were  handed  over  as  beinj;  necessary  for  the 
archives;  and  I  should  say  that  that  was  the  probable  explanation. 

Tiie  President. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ISTow  let  me  make  one  other  comment  before 
I  pass  from  this  Treaty. 

The  Tribunal  will  observe  that  neither  in  the  Ukase,  nor  in  the 
Charter  under  the  Ukase,  is  any  special  reference  made  to  any  i)arti(.'- 
ular  kind  of  lishing  beyond  the  statenuMit  as  to  u'haliiuj,  which  word  is 
used  in  Section  1  of  the  Ukase:  "pursuits  of  commerce,  whaliiij;-  and  fish- 
ery and  of  all  other  industry  in  all  islands",  and  so  forth.  There  is  no 
indication  therefore  of  any  special  kind  of  fishiniL;-. 

There  is  notliin<>-  for  instance  about  sea  otters  or  fur-seals,  nor  any 
other  kind  of  animal  or  any  siiecial  kind  of  tish.  The  only  one  is  whal- 
ing, which  1  i)resume  was  a  matter  of  more  or  less  importance.  And 
therefore,  when  in  Article  1  of  the  Treaty  it  is  said  in  express  terms 
that  the  subjects  of  neither  Contracting  Party  shall  be  disturbed  or 
restrained  in  navigation  or  in  lishing  or  in  resorting  to  the  coast,  and 
so  on,  1  need  not  say  that  that  is  a  recognition  of  the  mutual  rights 
as  to  fishing,  without  any  limitation  of  any  kind  or  character  either  as 
to  the  mode  of  fishing  or  the  objeets  to  which  that  fishing  is  addressed. 
It  is  absolute  and  unqualilied. 

]S'ow  one  other  word:  A  distinction  of  course  is  to  be  drawn  between 

different  parts  of  this  Treaty.     The  United  States  will  not  say, 

801       they  have  not  said,  they  cannot  correctly  say,  that  Article  J  f/ave 

them  a  right.     That  is  not  the  position  so  far  as  the  general  rights 

of  navigation  and  fishing  in  tlie  open  sea  are  concerned. 

The  treaty  of  182-1  did  not  confer  that  right  on  the  United  States. 
It  recognized  a  right.  The  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  lan- 
guage of  JMr.  Quincy  Adams  was  this: — We  can  admit  no  part  of  the 
chiim  of  Russia,  and  therefore  the  true  i)osition  is  this,  that  Article  1 
of  the  Treaty  of  1824,  just  as  in  the  Treaty  of  1825,  at  which  1  have  not 
yet  arrived,  does  not  confer  the  right,  but  is  merely  the  recofjnitioit  of 
the  right;  and  therefiue  withdiaws  all  the  pretensions  inconsistent 
with  tliat  right  which  were  advanced  in  the  IMcase  ami  by  the  Charter. 

When  we  cometo  Article  IV,  the  case  is  dillerent;  because  as  regards 
Aiticle  lY  sonu'tliing  is  given  which  is  not  a  right,  apart  from  Tr.  aty, 
either  of  the  United  Slates  on  the  one  hand  or  of  Russia  on  the  other, 
because  it  gives  the  right  of  lieciuenting  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  har- 
bours, and  creeks  on  tlie  coasts  mentioned,  all  those  i)ointing  to  terri- 
torial waters  which  neither  Russia  nor  America  could  fre([neiit  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  as  of  right. 

Now,  I  leave  that  Treaty  altogether,  with  one  small  excei)tion,  namely 
the  argument  which  my  learned  friend.  Mr.  Carter,  greatly  to  my  surprise, 
based  ui)on  the  conversati(»n  between  Baron  de  Tuyll  and     The  Baron   de 
Mr.  Adams  on  the  eve  of  the  signature  of  tlie  Tieaty.     1  TiuUinddeut. 
say  which  my  learned  friend  advanced  greatly  to  my  surprise;  1  sup- 
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pose  he  advanced  it  becauvse  it  had  already  been  advanced  in  the  argn- 
ment  of  Mr.  Blaine  in  one  of  his  letters;  but  my  surprise  at  my  learned 
friend  advancing  it  is  because,  when  looked  at,  it  is  the  strongest  con- 
firmation of  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  on  which  we  are 
insisting.  What  had  happened?  The  Trading  Company  was,  appar- 
ently, alarmed  that  there  might  be  some  restriction  of  those  rights,  as 
indeed  there  were.  The  Company  was  composed  of  intiuential  persons. 
It  had  construed  the  Treaty  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are  construing  it, 
and  they  wanted  to  see  whether,  before  it  was  actually  signed,  there 
might  not  be  something  which,  as  regards  the  eflect  upon  them  and 
their  rights  under  the  Charter,  might  not  be  mitigated.  Accordingly, 
we  have  that  very  interesting  record  at  page  203  of  Volume  I  of  the 
Api)endix  to  the  United  States  Case,  the  passage  in  question  being  at 
page  276.  This  is  the  long  letter  of  the  17th  of  December,  1890,  from 
Mr.  Blaine  to  Sir  Julian  Paunceforte. 

Baron  Tuyll,  the  Russian  Minister,  wrote  me  a  note  yesterday  requesting  an  imme- 
diate intervifiw,  in  consequence  of  instructions  received  yesterday  from  his  Court. 
He  came,  and  after  intimating  that  he  was  under  some  embarrassment,  [very  nat- 
urally] in  executing  his  instructions,  said  that  the  Russian-American  Company, 
upon  learning  the  purport  ot  the  Northwest  Coast  Convention  concluded  last  June 
by  Mr.  Middleton,  were  extremely  dissatislied  (a  jete  de  hauts  wis),  and,  by  means  of 
their  indueuce,  had  7irevailed  upon  hie  Government  to  send  him  these  instructions 

upon  two  points.  One  was  that  he  should  deliver,  upon  the  exchange  of  the 
892      ratirications  of  the  Convention,  an  explanatory  note  purporting  that  the  Russian 

Government  did  not  understand  that  the  Convention  would  give  liberty  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  trade  [where f]  on  the  coast  ot  Siberia  and  the 
Aleutian  Lslands.  The  other  was  to  propose  a  modification  of  the  Couvention  by 
which  our  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  trading  on  the  northwest  coast  north  of 
latitude  57°. 

You  observe,  therefore,  that  he  was  to  explain  the  Russian  meaning 
as  to  the  liberty  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  trade  on  the 
coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Aleutian  Islands.     What  was  the  other  point? 

To  propose  a  modification  of  the  Convention,  by  which  our  vessels  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  trading  on  the  northwest  coast  North  of  latitude  57^'  [you  see,  a  niodi- 
tication.]  With  regard  to  the  former  of  these  points  he  left  with  me  a  minute  in 
writing. 

With  this  preliminary  statement,  Baron  Tuyl,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from 
his  Government,  submitted  to  Mr.  Adams  the  following  note: 

KXPLA.NATORY   NOTE   FROM   RUSSIA. 

Explanatory  note  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  with  a  view  to  removing  with  more  certainty 
all  occasions  fur  future  discussions;  by  means  of  which  note  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Aleutian  Inlandfi,  the  coastti  of  Siberia,  and  the  liiissian  Poasesnions  in  general  on  the 
Northueit  Coaxl  of  America  to  59^30'  of  north  latitude  are  positively  excepted  from 
tlie  lilierty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  commerce  stipulated  in  favour  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  for  ten  years. 

Therefore,  you  ob.seive  that  Baron  de  Tuyll  and  his  friends,  the  Amer- 
ican Company  l)eliiiMl  him,  read  the  Treaty  as  we  have  been  contend- 
ing that  Treaty  can  onl.\  be  read,  as  giving  the  liberty  of  visit  for  ten 
year.s  to  tiie  whole  of  the  ninthwest  coast;  and  this  is  his  argument. 
lie  says: 

ThiB  seems  t/>  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon,  for 
theroantn  of  Siberia  are  washed  by  tiie  S.a  of  Oklidtsk,  the  Sea  of  KauischatUa,  and 
tlie  Icy  .Sea,  and  not  hij  the  South  Sm  nieutione<l  in  the  first  article  of  the  Convention 
of  A  j>nl  .^)-17  (1M21).  The  Aleutian  Jslande  are  also  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka, 
or  Northern  Ocean. 

//  i«  not  the  intention  of  Rutnia  to  impede  the  fre^  navif/ation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She 
wonlil  lie  H^iliHlicd  with  causing  to  be  recognized,  as  well  understood  and  placed 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt — 
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My  learned  frieud  did  not  read  this;  probably  he  accidentally  over- 
looked it — 

the  principle  that  beyond  59°  30'  no  foreign  vesBcl  Ciin  aj)proach  her  coasts  and  her 
islands,  nor  lish  nor  hunt  within  the  distance  of  two  uiaiiue  leagues. 

My  learned  friend  did  not  read  that  passage. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  think  I  did. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  I  think  not;  indeed,  I  am  sure  not, 
because  I  noted  it  at  the  time.     The  asseition  amounts  to  tliis: 

The  interi)retation  we  put  upon  it  is  the  interpretation  the  Commer- 
cial Company  have  been  pnttinji-  n\Hn\  it,  and  we  i)roi)ose  tliis  alteration ; 
not  to  insist  on  the  100  miles,  but  we  sliall  be  content  witli  two  marine 
leagues,  that  is  to  say,  keej)  outside  the  territorial  waters,  only  let  us 
extend  the  territorial  waters  uot  to  one  but  to  two  marine  lea<;ues. 
893  Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  first  time  I  think  I  have  heard 

in  any  paper  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, that  is,  two  marine  leagues  from  land;  what  could  they  hunt  two 
marine  leagues  from  land? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  sup])ose,  though  I  do  not  defend  the  accu- 
racy of  the  language  of  Baron  Tuyl — I  sujipose  that  you  might  say,  not 
imi)roi)erly,  that  you  hunted  a  whale,  that  you  hunted  a  sea-otter,  or 
that  you  hunted  a  fur  seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  mean,  you  would  not  say  that  you  hunted  for 
halibut  or  codfish. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  should  say  you  fish  for  them,  but 
you,  sir,  are  quite  as  good  a  judge  of  language  iu  that  respect  as  1  or 
anybody  else. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean,  it  is  a  point  ou  the  construction  of  the 
Treaty,  that  there  was  a  distinction  made  between  hunting  and  fishing, 
and  that  the  right  reserved  by  Russia,  or  rather,  the  United  States,  of 
whaling  and  other  fisheries  did  not  include  j)erhaps  the  right  to  hunt 
seals,  or  to  hunt  sea  otters. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  respectful  answer  to  that  would  be,  Sir, 
Where  is  there  a  trace  of  such  a  reservation  ? 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean,  if  there  is  such  a  thing. 

Sir  C'HARLES  Russell. — There  is  nothing.  Let  me  call  the  attention 
of  the  learned  Arbitrator  to  the  fact  that  iu  the  Ukase  or  in  the  Charter 
under  the  Ukase,  wliich  refers  to  any  special  kind  of  fishing  or  of  hunt- 
ing, the  expression  is:  "The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery, 
and  of  all  other  industry",  and  so  on, — that  is  what  is  asserted.  I 
would  submit  this  point  to  the  learned  Senator:  if  the  Company  were 
to  get  the  right  of  hunting  fur-seals  exclusively  within  10(»  miles  of  the 
coast,  it  was  to  get  it  under  this  Ukase,  or  under  the  Charter,  or  uot 
at  all.  Under  the  Charter  it  enjoys  the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fish- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Russian  or  foreign  subjects  throughout 
the  teriitories  long  since  in  the  i)ossession  of  Russia. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  for  one  moment!  They  have 
the  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing  mentioned;  but  the  question  is 
whether  they  gave  up  iu  the  Treaty  of  1824:  and  of  1825  the  right  of 
hunting  and  fishing,  or  only  the  fishing'? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  great  deference,  I  think  the  fallacy, 
if  I  may  say  so,  is  that  the  word  is  primarily  a])plied  to  the  hunting  of 
animals  of  land,  and  the  Company,  under  this  Charter,  liad  great  ])rivi- 
leges,  admittedly  within  the  i)owerof  the  l\'ussian  J'^mperor  to  grant,  of 
hunting  on  that  land  and  over  large  tracts  of  land.  That  is  not  toiu-hed, 
and  the  Treaty  is  silent  upon  any  question  of  grant  of  Russian  terri- 
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tory,  because  nobody  can  affect  or  control  or  limit  tlie  disposition  of  the 

Eussian  Government,  or  Legislature  if  tliere  be  one,  as  regards  all 

within  the  territorial  sovereignty;  but,  when  yon  come  to  the  question 

of  the  sea,  the  Treaty  says  the  subjects  of  both  Powers  shall  iiave 

894  unrestricted  rights  of  fishing  in  the  South  Sea,  without  any 
restriction  or  limitation,  and,  though  1  listen  with  the  greatest 

deference  to  any  suggestion  coming  from  the  Arbitrators,  I  tail  to  see 
what  the  difficulty  is  that  really  presses  on  the  learned  Senator's  mind. 
We  never  contended  that  that  Treaty  gave  the  right  of  fishing  in  the 
open  sea;  we  never  contended  that  it  conferred  a  right,  but  merely,  by 
the  recognition  of  the  right,  withdrew  an  unjust  pretension  which  would 
have  limited  the  right  of  the  public  to  fish  in  the  Sea. 

It  is  clear  that  Baron  TuylFs  objection  went  oidy  to  the  extent  of  a 
limitation  of  the  right  of  hunting  and  fishing  witliin  the  distance  of  two 
marine  leagues;  and  the  use  of  the  word  "  hunting"  in  that  connexion 
clearly  shows  tliat  he,  at  all  events,  was  using  "hunting"  in  a  sense 
applicable  to  the  sea,  because  "  within  two  marine  leagues  of  the  shore  " 
could  of  course,  only  be  upon  the  sea;  and  all  he  was  saying  was: 
"You  must  not  come  and  hunt  or  fish" — whatever  the  right  phrase 
maybe — "within  two  marine  leagues".  But  that  was  not  quite  all. 
Mr.  Adams,  as  one  would  expect  from  a  statesman  of  his  known  ability, 
said  "  You  need  not  be  nneasy  " — (and  I  think  that  answers  the  ques- 
tion which  the  learned  President  was  good  enough  to  juit  a  minute  or 
two  ago) — "  If  you  talk  of  these  northern  regions,  yon  will  be  drawing 
the  attcjition  of  our  people  to  it.  There  is  no  great  interest  for  them  to 
go  at  present— it  is  not  worth  while  making  a  point  of  it."  But  he  says: 
"The  Senate  will  agree  to  this  Treaty.  We  have  no  power  to  depart 
from  the  Treaty.  The  Treaty  must  speak  according  to  its  natural  effect, 
and  therefore,  to  put  it  plainly  and  tersely,  you  must  take  it  or  leave  it". 

The  Russian  Government  was  anxious  to  take  it,  because  they  were 
then  securing  for  the  first  time  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  of  a  distinct  territorial  sovereignty  over  a  pre- 
viously dis])uted  territory,  and  therefore  the  Treaty  i)assed,  and  is  to  be 
interpreted  according  to  its  meaning  and  the  natural  import  of  the 
words  which  are  used  in  the  Treaty  itself. 

I  say  therefore  that  so  far  from  that  Baron  deTuyl  incident  furnishing 
an  argument  against  our  contention,  it  is  a  circumstance  nu)st  strongly 
sigiHli<;ant  of  the  fact  that  the  American  Company  were  taking  the  very 
view  of  the  eonstru<;tion  of  the  Treaty  of  18U4  which  is  the  construction 
which  we  arc  now  saying  is  the  clear  and  indubitable  one. 

The  British  Treaty  of  1825. 

I  pass  now  to  the  Treaty  of  1825,  and  with  regard  to  that  Treaty  I 
must  begin  by  observing  tliat  if  I  have  made  my  ground  good  as  regards 
the  Treaty  of  1824,  1  stand  in  a  ])ositi()n  certainly  as  strong,  i)rol)al)ly 
stn)nger,  when  1  come  to  consider  the  Treaty  of  1S25;  because  from  begin- 
ning to  end  of  the  c,orresi)on(!ence  it  will  be  found  that  that  ]>artof  the 
assertion  ofliMissia  to  which  Great  Britain  most  strongly  objected 

895  was  the  light  of  alVecting  iind  controlling  free  navigation  and  free 
rights  in  tlieopen  sea;  and  as  will  ai)i>ear  in  the  correspondence  to 

whicli  I  will  now  call  attention,  the  Government  of  Great  Biilain  was 
not  con<'erned  about  pressing  the  (iiH'.slion  of  delimitation  of  territory 
upon  Mie  coast  nearly  so  ninch  as  in  pressing  a  settlement  of  the  preten- 
sions as  icgards  maritime  jurisdiclion. 

I  ought  indeed  to  have  said  in  connection  with  the  other  subject, 
I»arficulaily  tiie  meaning  of  the  north-west  coast,  that  the  ijosition  of 
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America  iu  this  regard  was  a  little  singular.  The  boimdaries,  as  I  said, 
between  Kussiaii  territory  on  the  coast  and  Jiritisli  tejritory,  and 
United  States  territory,  were  to  a  large  extent  undctiii(;d.  It  was 
pretty  clear — I  do  not  think  the  United  IStsites  ever  suggested  the  con- 
trary— that  to  some  extent,  at  least,  there  would  come  in  as  a  wedge 
between  Russian  territory  on  the  north  and  United  States  territory  ou 
the  south,  some  portion  of  British  territory  ou  the  coast.  The  exact 
point  was  not  defined  or  limitrd. 

As  I  have  said,  the  limit  of  the  Russian  claim  to  the  south  had  been 
vari  u>;ly  advanced  by  Russia.  In  the  Ukase  of  170!),  they  had  only 
claimed  to  go  down  to  55°.  In  the  Ukase  of  18LJ1,  they  had  claimed  to 
go  down  to  51°.  The  Arbitrators  will  recolle(;t  that.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  exact  ])oint  north  to  which  the  United  States  were  prepared 
to  ])ress  its  just  claims  to  territory  had  been  lelt  more  or  less  uiidetiiied, 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  only  indirect  interest  to  the  United  States  of 
what  was  to  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Russian  i)ossessions. 
Tlie  more  they  could  squeeze  the  Russian  assertions  of  sovereignty  on 
the  coast  further  north,  the  greater  chance  it  would  give  them  of 
squeezing  British  territory  further  north,  and  so  extend  theiiown  claims. 
It  was  only  in  that  sense  a  matter  of  comparative  importance  to  the 
United  States  what  should  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Russian 
possessions. 

Now  the  correspondence,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  is  most 
conveniently  set  out  in  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Case,  and  it  is  all  collected  there  as  far  as  I  desire  to  use  it.  It  begins 
with  a  letter  from  Baron  Nicolay  to  the  Marquess  of  Londonderry. 
This  is  a  long  letter  and  1  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  I  should. trouble 
you  by  reading  it  in  full.     The  fourth  sentence  begins: 

Le  uouveaii  roglomeut  n'interdit  point  aiix  bAtimens  strangers  la  naviiiation  dans 
les  luers  qui  baigueut  los  possessions  Kusses  sur  lea  c6te8  nord-ouest  do  I'Auiorique 
et  uord-est  de  I'Asie. 

I  merely  read  that  to  shew  the  extent  to  which  it  extends.  Then  it 
goes  on : 

D'un  autre  cftte,  en  considftrant  les  possessions  Rnsses  qui  s'^tendent,  taut  sur  la 
c6te  nord-ouest  de  I'Amdrique  depuis  le  d^troit  de  Behring  jusqu'au  51"  de  latitude 
sei)tentriouale 

It  then  proceeds  to  give  the  boundaries  very  much  as  in  the  corre- 

S])ondeuce  of  M.  de  Poletica  with  the  United  States  which  1  have 

890      already  read.     He  then  goes  ou  to  claim  that  it  would  entitle 

Russia  to  treat  the  sea  as  a  closed  sea  and  then  he  finally  says. 

II  s'est  born^,  au  contraire,  comme  ou  a  lieu  de  s'eu  couvaincre  par  le  r^glemcnt 
nouvellenu'ut  public,  ^  ddfeuclre  :\  tout  batiuient  etranger,  nou  seulement  d'aborder 
dans  les  otabllsseiuents  de  la  Canipagnie  Anii!ricaine,  coinuie  dans  la  presqu'ilo  du 
Kanitchatka  et  les  c6tes  de  la  nier  d'Okliotsk,  mais  aussi  de  naviguer  le  long  de  ces 
possessions  et  en  g6u6ral  d'eu  approcher  ;\  une  distance  de  100  uiilles  d'ltalie. 

On  the  top  of  the  next  page  occurs  another  sentence  which  shews  his 
apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Car,  s'il  est  d^moutrc  quo  le  (iouvcrneinent  Imperial  eut  eu  k  la  rigueur  la  facult6 
de  fermer  eutii-renient  aux  tjtraugers  cette  partie  de  FOcfJan  Pacitique  qui  bordeut 
no8  possessions  en  Amerique  et  en  Asie 

unmistakeably  referring  to  Behring  Sea  as  i)art  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Now  the  Government  of  the  King  immediately  took  advice  upon  the 
matter,  and  Mr.  Christoi)her  Robiuson,  the  then  King's  Advocate,  was 
asked  to  express  his  opinion: 

In  obedience  to  your  Lordship's  directions  I  have  the  honour  to  report  that  it 
appears  to  be  the  object  of  this  communication  to  obtain  Lndirectiy  from  his  ^laj- 
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esty's  GovernmeTit  an  acknowledgment  of  territorial  rights  which  are  assumed  by 
Russia  over  a  porticm  of  sea  that  may  become  of  great  importance  with  reference  to 
the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  world,  and  the  discoveries  which  are  now  directed  to 
that  quarter. 

It  is  im])ortaTit  to  observe  that  he,  a  lawyer,  at  once  sees  that  the 
assertion  of  the  chum  to  exckide  others  from  a  definite  area  of  the  sea 
from  the  coasts,  is  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovereignty,  and  accord- 
ingly he,  at  once,  so  describes  it.  You  will  see  he  says  on  page  2  of 
the  volume  11  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  British  Government: 

The  communication  indirectly  asserts  an  exclusive  right  in  the  sovereignty 
''d'une  nier  fermee  sur  I'espace  de  mer,  dont  les  possessions"  (from  Behring's  Straits 
to  51*^  north,  on  the  west  coast  of  America,  and  45*^  north  on  the  coast  of  Asia) 
"  form  en  t  les  limites",  and  it  proceeds  to  announce  as  a  qualitied  exercise  of  that 
right  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  ships,  under  pain  of  couiiscation,  from  approaching 
within  100  miles  of  those  coasts. 

The  extent  of  territory  so  assumed  is  much  greater  than  is  ordinarily  recognized 
by  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

and  so  on. 

Kow  the  letter  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Count  Lieven,  on  the  next 
page,  is  practically  the  same.  I  think  in  every  important  respect  it  is 
the  same  as  Baron  de  Nicolay's  letter  which  1  have  already  read,  and 
therefore  1  forbear  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  it.  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
was,  at  this  time,  the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh,  and  he 
writes  a  letter  on  the  17th  of  November,  beginning  on  the  bottom  of 
I)age  4,  referring  to  his  dispatch  in  which  he  transmitted  the  heads  of 
the  Ukase.  I  will  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  reading  the  whole  of 
the  letter,  but  the  last  passage  but  one  is  important: 

When  I  found  that  the  Ukase  had  been  already  communicated  to  your  Lordship 
I  abstained  from  entering  with  Count  Nessclrode  into  any  further  discussion 

897  of  it,  or  inquiring  of  him,  iipon  what  grounds  tlie  5l8t  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude (which,  after  tlie  last  Treaty  between  Spain   and   tlie  United  States, 

reduces  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain  to  two  degrees  of  latitude)  had  been  now 

declared, — 

that  is  to  say,  Great  Britaiu  was  being  squeezed  between  those  two 
claims. 

I  believe  for  the  first  time,  to  be  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  dominion  upon 
those  coasts,  but  I  Iiave  adverted  to  the  novel  ]>rinciple  involved  in  tliat  Kegulation 
of  the  Decree  which  dooms  to  conliscation  all  foreign  vessels  which  may  ai)iiroach 
witiiin  100  Italian  miles  of  the  Russian  coasts,  and  1  tind  that  this  extraordinary  pie- 
tension  has  bei-ii  adopted  from,  and  is  supposed  to  be  justilied  by  the  Xllch  Article 
of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Now  T  jmss  over  a  good  nniny  pages  of  the  correspondence  and  romot 
to  pag<i  12,  where  there  is  an  important  letter,  from  Lord  Stowell,  which 
my  friend  Mr,  Carter  read;  and  you  will  see  that  Lord  Stowell  regarded, 
as  every  lawyer  ninst  regard,  the  assertion  of  exclnsive  control  over  an 
area  as  an  assertion  of  exclusive  dominion,  territorial  dominion,  over 
that  area. 

Now  Lord  Stowell  begins  by  saying: 

I  have  perused  these  pa)>ers  and  it  apix-ars  to  me  to  bo  unsafe  to  proceed  to  any 
frontroversial  discussion  of  the  jiroposed  KN-gulal-ions  till  it  is  shown  that  tlicy  issue 
from  a  competent  auliiority  founded  upon  an  acknowledged  title  of  territorial  and 
exclusive  posHessioM  of  the  portions  of  tlie  globe  to  Avhicli  they  relate. 

and  so  on.     Then  he  proceeds  in  the  2nd  paragraph  to  say: 

The  ffrritorir'H  claimed  are  of  dill'erent  species — islands — portions  of  the  conti- 
neut — and  largo  portions  ol  the  oca  adjoining. 
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lie  was  a  lawyer  of  great  learning,  ability  and  autlunity;  and  he 
treats  it  as  a  claim  of  territoiial  doiiiinion.    Then  lie  proceeds: 

I  know  too  little  of  the  history  of  their  connection  with  either  isliinds  or  conti- 
nents to  Huy  with  confidence  that  such  a,  possession  has  in  this  case  heen  acqnired. — 

and  so  forth. 

He  then  proceeds  to  discuss  the  question,  which  has  merely  an  aca- 
demic interest  at  the  present  stage  of  the  controversy,  as  to  how  far 
the  mere  right  of  discovery  without  actual  possession  would  giv«'  the 
right  to  territory,  with  which  we  need  not  now  trouble;  and  he  finally 
winds  up  by  saying: 

I  content  myself  with  observing  upon  the  Regulations  themselves  that  they  are 
carried  to  an  extent  that  appears  very  unmeasured  and  insupportable. 

Then  on  page  13  there  is  a  communication  to  the  Board  of  Trade, 
from  which  I  read  a  short  extract,  in  order  to  point  out  that  it  refers  to 
the  fact  of  there  being  some  trade  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring 
Sea. 

Two  British  ships  nearly  about  the  same  time  that  the  above  ship  sailed  for  the 
coast  of  .lii));!!!  s:iiled  for  "the  whale  fishery  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  we 
believe  into  Behring  Straits. 

We  have  no  doul)t  if  we  are  protected  in  a,  fair  trade  (not  with  China)  and  fishery 
in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  that  British  enterprise  will  find  some  islands  in  that 
great  ocean  which  may  have  been  overlooked  by  the  Russians  and  Americans, 

and  so  forth. 

Then  at  page  14  there  is  an  important  letter  from  Lord  Lon- 
898      donderry  who  was  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain.     It 
is  dated  the  I8th  January  1821*.    This  letter  refers  to  the  north 
western  coast  of  America.     The  second  paragraph  begins  thus: 

This  document,  contjiining  Regulations  of  great  extent  and  importance,  both  in 
its  territorial  and  maritime  bearings,  has  been  considered  with  the  utmo.st  attention, 
and  with  those  favouraKIe  sentiments  which  His  Majesty's  Government  always  bear 
towards  the  acts  of  a  State  whicli  His  Majesry  has  the  satisfaction  to  feel  himself 
connected,  by  the  most  intimate  ties  of  friendsliip  anil  alliance;  and  having  been 
referred  for  the  report  of  those  high  legal  authorities,  whose  duty  it  is  to  advise  His 
Majesty  on  such  matters. 

The  undersigned  is  directed,  till  such  friendly  explanations  can  take  place  between 
the  two  Governments  as  may  obviate  misunderstanding  upon  so  delicate  and  impor- 
tant a  point,  to  make  such  i)rovisioual  protest  against  the  enactments  of  the  said 
Ukase  as  may  fully  serve  to  save  the  rights  of  His  Majesty's  Crown,  and  may  pro- 
tect the  persons  and  projierties  of  His  Nlajestj's  subjects  from  molestation  in  the 
exercise  of  their  lawful  callings  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

The  undersigned  is  comnia'n<ied  to  acquaint  Count  J.ie.ven  that  it  being  the  King's 
constant  desire  to  respect,  and  cause  to  be  resjuoted  by  his  subjects  in  the  lullest 
manner,  the  Emperor  of  Russia's  just  rights,  His  iiajesty  will  be  ready  to  enter  into 
anucable  explanations  upon  the  interests  atiected  by  this  iustrumeul,  in  such  man- 
ner as  may  be  most  aceei)table  to  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

In  the  meantime,  ui)(>n  the  subject  of  this  Ukase  generally,  and  especially  upon 
the  two  main  principles  of  claim  laid  down  therein,  viz,  an  exclusive  sovereignty 
alleged  to  belong  to  Russia  over  the  territories  therein  described,  as  also  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  navigating  and  trading  within  the  maritime  limits  therein  set  forth,  his 
Britannic  Majesty  must  be  understood  as  hereby  reserving  all  his  rights,  not  being 
pre])ared  to  admit  that  the  intercourse  which  is  allowed  on  the  face  of  this  iu.^tru- 
ment  to  have  hitherto  subsisted  on  those  coasts,  and  in  those  seas,  can  be  deemed  to 
be  illicit,  or  that  the  ships  of  friendly  Powers,  oven  supposing  an  unciualitied  sover- 
eignty was  proved  to  appertain  to  the  Imperial  Crown  in  these  vast  a!;d  very  iuijjer- 
fe<;tly  occuj>um1  ten  itoiies,  could,  by  the  aidiuowledged  law  of  nations,  be  excluded 
from  navigating  within  the  distance  of  100  Italian  miles  as  therein  laid  down  from 
the  coast,  the  exclusive  dominion  of  which  is  assumed  (but,  a.^  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment conceive,  in  error)  to  belong  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  All  the 
Russias. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  the  position  which  Mr.  Qnincy  Adams 
took  up:  that  the  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  this  claim.    1 
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now  call  attention  to  tbe  position  which  Lord  Londonderry,  represent- 
ing Great  Britain,  took  up;  and  I  say,  as  I  said  in  reference  to  the 
other  assertion  of  the  United  8tates,  that  Great  Britain  never  departed 
from  that  position. 

Now  on  the  next  page,  page  15,  is  a  communication  dated  19th  Feb- 
ruary, 1822,  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  who  was  then  in  Washington. 
Eeferring  to  an  interview  with  Mr.  Adams,  he  says : 

Mr.  Adams  gave  me  to  understand  tliat  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  American 
Cabinet  to  admit  the  claim  thus  notihed  on  tlie  part  of  Russia.  His  objection 
appears  to  lie  more  particularly  against  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  to  so  great  a 
distance  from  the  shore. 

I  have  to  point  out  that  so  far  the  southern  boundary  of  Russian 
possessions  is  concerned,  it  had  only  the  indirect  interest  for  the  United 

States  that  I  have  mentioned. 
899  Then  the  attention  of  the  Foreign  Office  is  further  drawn  to 

the  matter  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  on  page  15.    I  need 
not  read  that. 

On  page  17  is  an  impostant  memorandum  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  these  terms : 

In  the  coiirse  of  a  conversation  which  I  had  yesterday  with  Count  Lieven,  he 
informed  me  that  he  had  been  directed  to  give  verbal  explanations  of  the  Ukase 
respecting — 

I  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  language  used — 

the  north-west  coast  of  America. 

Where  is  there  any  limitation  to  be  found  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
Ukase  was  confined  to  the  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutians? 

These  explanations  went,  he  said,  to  this,  that  the  Emperor  did  not  propose  to 
carry  into  execution  the  Ukase  in  its  extended  sense.  That  His  Imperial  Majesty's 
ships  had  l)oen  directed  to  cruize  at  the  shortest  possible  distance  from  the  shore 
in  oriler  to  siipi)ly  the  natives  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and  in  order  to  warn  all 
vessels  that  that  was  His  Imperial  Majesty's  dominion;  and  that  His  Imperial 
Majesty  had  besides  given  directions  to  his  Minister  in  the  United  States  to  agree 
upon  a  Treaty  of  Limits  with  the  United  States. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  this  is  very  like  the  echo  of  the  communica- 
tion which  Mr.  Middleton  records,  not  with  Count  Lieven,  but  with 
aiiotlier  Russian  Minister,  when  he  is  inforriiod  that  Russia  cannot 
withdraw  what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  giving  orders,  but  that  he 
may  rest  assured  that  tliose  orders  will  not  be  acted  upon,  and  that  the 
ordei  s  sent  out  will  be  only  to  exercise  control  within  the  limits  recog- 
nized by  intiMiKitional  law. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  proceeds  to  say: 

it  !i]iiicars  here  Miat  tliis  explanation  when  given  will  be  very  little  satisfactory; 
and  tliat  at  liest  it  is  only  a  verbal  explanation  of  a  written  and  ])iibli8iie»i  Ukase, 
the  terms  of  whicli.  lioweve.r  contrary  to  tlie  law  of  Nations  and  ^trotested  against 
by  us,  miiHtbu  the  rule  for  our  merchants  and  traders  till  we  can  ol)tain  some  dt)cu- 
nietit  in  writing  wliicli  will  alter  it.  TliiH  is  the  sense  in  which  I  projtose  to  act  at 
\i(!iina  upon  this  jiart  of  tim  instructions,  ami  it  is  desiraltle  that  1  siiould  be 
informed  w  lii-t  Iht  we  have  any  <laini  (o  territory  on  tli(!  n(»ith-west  coast  of  America, 
and  what  are  the  ojiinions  and  reasonings  of  the  civiliaua  upon  the  question  of 
dominion  on  the  aea. 

Tliis  Icttor  is  clrarinid  biiHincsslike  as  one  would  liave  expected  from 
tlu'  Diiko,  of  Wclliii^toii;  and  f  ih'cmI  not  reinin<l  Mici  Tril)nnal  that  at 
this  time,  althongli  t  lie  in:trin<'  Nm^mic  limit  had  been  pretty  generally 
recognized,  it  <(  rtainly  had  not  been  so  universally  fixed  and  recognized 
as  in  later  years. 
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Then  lie  goes  on  : 

The  RiiKsiiin  Ministers  will  very  prolialily  assimiliite  tliftir  claim  of  doniinion  as 
thus  verbally  explained  to  the  claiin  \\  liich  wo  are  8ui)])(iHe(l  to  ha\e  of  doniinion  in 
the  Narrow  Seas,  which  it  was  attcnijitt'd  to  lirin^  into  discnKHion  at  the  Congress  at 
Vienna  in  1815.  We  avoided  the  disc  ussion,  ami  ex])lained  the  practice  of  giving 
and  receiving  salutes  prevailing  in  the  British  Navy  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  all 
parties,     lint  we  never  relincpiishcd  the  rlaim  of  the  doniinion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  not  recently  claimed  the  dominion  in  a  proclamatiou, 
and  warned  others  not  to  approach  it. 

900  I  now  pass  on  to  tlie  letter  from  IMr.  (Jeorg:e  Canninf;-  to  tlio 
Duke  of  Wellington,  wliicli  will  be  found  at  page  21.     lie  says: 

Yonr  Grace  is  already  in  possession  of  all  that  has  passed  both  here  and  at  St. 
Petersburgh  on  the  subject  of  the  issue  in  September  of  last  year,  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia,  ol  an  Ukase  indirectly  asserting  an  exclusive  right  of  sovereignty  from 
Behring's  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the  west  coast  of  America, 
and  to  the  45th  degree  North  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia,  and  (as  a  qualiHed  exer- 
cise of  that  right)  prohibiting  all  foreign  ships,  under  pain  of  confiscation,  from 
approaching  within  100  Italian  Miles  of  those  coasts. 

He  then  alludes  to  the  opinions  of  Lord  Stowell,  and  of  the  Advocate 
General,  and  refers  to  the  question  of  title  founded  on  mere  discoNcry 
and  the  point  whether  possession  was  necessary.  1  need  not  trouble 
you  with  that.    Then  follow  some  sentences  which  are  important. 

With  respect  to  the  other  points  in  the  Ukase  which  have  the  effect  of  extending 
the  territorial  rights  of  Russia  over  the  adjacent  seas  to  tiie  unprecedented  distance 
of  liiQ  miles  from  the  line  of  coast,  and  of  closing  a  hitherto  unobstructed  passage, 
at  the  present  moment  the  object  of  important  discoveries  for  the  jiromotion  of  gen- 
eral commerce  and  navigation,  these  pretensions  are  considered  by  the  best  legal 
authorities  as  positive  innovations  on  tiie  right  of  navigation.  As  such,  they  can 
receive  no  ex])ianation  from  further  discussion,  nor  can  by  possibility  be  justified. 
Common  usage,  which  has  obtained  the  force  of  law,  has  indeed  assigned  to  coasts 
and  shores  an  accessorial  boundary  to  a  short  limited  distance  for  jiurjioses  of 
protection  and  general  couveuieuce,  in  no  manner  interfering  with  tiie  rights  of 
others,  and  not  obstructing  the  freedom  of  general  commerce  and  navigation. 

But  this  imjiortant  qualilication  the  extent  of  the  present  claim  eutiiely  excludes, 
and  when  sucli  a  proliibition  is,  as  in  the  present  case,  applied  to  a  long  line  of  coasts, 
and  also  to  intermediate  islands  in  remote  seas  where  navigation  is  beset  with  innu- 
merable and  unforeseen  difliculties,  and  where  the  princijial  emiiloyment  of  the 
fisheries  m>ist  be  jnii-sued  under  circumstances  which  are  inconqiatible  with  the 
prescribed  courses,  all  particular  considerations  concur,  in  an  esjieeial  manner,  with 
the  general  ])rinci])le,  in  repelling  such  a  jiri^ension  as  an  encroachment  on  the 
freedom  of  navigation,  and  the  unalienable  rights  of  all  nations. 

I  have  indeed  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  from  a  conference  which  I  have  had  with 
CouTit  Lieven  on  this  matter, — that  upon  these  two  points,— the  attemjit  to  shut  up 
the  jiMssage  altogether,  and  the  claim  of  exclusive  dominion  to  so  enormous  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Coast, — the  Russian  (iovernineiit  are  prcj^ircd  entirely  to  \vai\e  their 
pretensions.  The  only  effort  that  has  been  made  to  justify  the  latter  claim  was  \>y 
reference  to  an  Article  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  which  assigns  80  leagues  from  the 
Coast  as  the  distance  of  prohibition.  But  to  this  argument  it  is  sutlicient  to  answer 
that  the  assumption  of  such  a  space  was,  in  the  instance  quoted,  by  stipulation  in  a 
Treaty,  and  one  to  whith,  therefore,  the  party  to  be  aH'ected  by  it  hail  (whether 
wisely  or  not)  given  its  deliberate  consent.  No  inference  could  be  drawn  from  that 
transaction  in  favour  of  a  cbiim  by  authority  a>;ainst  all  the  world. 

I  have  little  doubt,  therefore,  but  that  the  public  mititication  of  the  claim  to  con- 
sider the  portions  of  the  oce:in  included  between  the  adjoining  coast  of  America  and 
the  Russian  enqiire  as  a  viaie  claiitoim,  and  to  extend  the  exclusive  territorial  juris- 
diction of  Russia  to  100  Italian  niih-s  from  the  coast,  will  be  jiublicly  recalled,  and 
1  have  the  King's  commands  to  instruct  your  Grace  further  to  re(|uire  of  the  Kussian 
Ministi^r  (on  the  ground  of  the  facts  and  reasonings  furnished  in  their  despatch  and 
its  iuclosures)  that  such  a  ])ortion  of  territory  alone  shall  be  defined  as  belonging 
to  Russia  as  shall  not  interfere  with  the  rights  and  actual  possessions  of  His  Majesty's 
subjects  in  North  America. 

That  is  a  statement  which  is  I  think  accurate  in  ])oint  of  law,  and 
you  will  see  that  while  it  is  emjihatic  and  distinct  in  its  opjiosi- 

901  tion  to  the  claim  of  exclusive  dominion  100  miles  Irom  the  coast, 
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it  professes  tlie  willingness  of  the  Government  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  delimitation  of  the  disputed  territory. 

On  page  24  is  a  Confidential  Memoir,  which  I  need  not  read;  I  may 
say  that  it  re  states  the  case  in  defence  of  the  Ukase;  clnims  that  they 
miglit  have  treated  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pacific  as  a  shut  sea,  and 
so  forth;  but  that  there  are  overtures  for  the  settlement  of  the  subject, 
and  thnt  the  Russian  Government  does  not  desire  to  press  the  matter 
to  the  full  extent. 

Tlie  Uuke  of  Wellington,  having  received  that  letter  which  I  have 
read  from  Mr.  Canning,  writes  to  Count  Lieven  in  these  terms.  I  am 
reading  from  page  25: 

We  object  to  the  ukase  on  the  grounds: 

1.  That  his  imperial  Majesty  assumes  thereby  an  exclusive  sovereignty  in  North 
America  of  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  acknowk^dge  the  existence  or  the  extent. 
Upon  this  point,  however  the  Memorandum  of  Count  Nesselrode  does  afford  the 
means  of  negotiation,  and  my  Government  will  be  ready  to  discuss  it  either  in  Lon- 
don or  St.  Petersbnrgh  whenever  the  state  of  the  discussions  on  the  other  question 
arising  out  of  the  ukase  will  allow  of  the  discussion. 

The  second  ground  on  which  we  object  to  the  Ukase  is  that  His  Imperial  Majesty 
thereby  excludes  from  a  certain  considerable  extent  of  the  open  sea  vessels  of  other 
nations. 

We  contend  that  the  assumption  of  this  power  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  we  cannot  found  a  negociation  upon  a  paper, 

That  is  the  Confidential  Memoir  which  I  have  just  referred  to. — 

in  which  it  is  again  broadly  asserted.  We  contend  that  no  Power  whatever  can 
exclude  another  from  the  use  of  the  open  sea.  A  Power  can  exclude  itself  from  the 
navigation  of  a  certain  coast,  sea,  etc.,  by  its  own  act  or  engagement,  but  it  cannot 
by  right  be  excluded  by  another.  Tliis  we  consider  as  the  law  of  nations,  and  we 
cannot  negociate  upon  a  paper  in  which  a  right  is  asserted  inconsistent  with  this 
principle. 

Notliing  could  be  stronger  than  that.  Then  follows  an  incident  in 
the  process  which  I  took  the  liberty  of  describing  a  little  time  ago — the 
l)r<)cess  of  climbing  down;  and  I  call  attention  expi-essly  to  the  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    It  is  dated  November  29th,  1822. 

Since  I  wrote  to  you  yesterday  I  have  had  another  conversation  with  the  Russian 
Ministers  regarding  the  Ukase. 

It  is  now  settled  that  both  the  memorandums  which  I  inclosed  to  you  should  be 
considtM'cd  as  nuti  ai^enun,  and  the  Russian  Anil)a,ssador  in  London  is  to  addu'ss  yon  a 
note  in  answer  to  that  of  the  late  Lord  Londondi-rrv,  assuring  you  of  the  desire  of 
the  Kuiperor  to  negociate  witii  you  ujion  the  whole  cjuestion  of  f  lie  Kni])er()r"s  claims 
in  North  America,  reserving  them  all  if  the  result  of  the  negociation  should  not  be 
saiisfiictory  to  ))oth  parties. 

Therefore  the  position  M-as  that  the  Confidential  Memoir  that  I  men- 
tioned WAS  considered  as  non  avenue,  and  the  matter  was  at  large  for 
negotiation. 

Now  oil  page  31  is  an  imj^ortant  memorandum  to  Mr.  Canning  from 
Count  Lieven,  who  was  tiien  in  London.  It  is  the  second  passage  I 
refer  to, — it  is  in  these  words: 

Avant  de  rpiitter  \Vrf>ne,  le  Soussignt^  a  reQU  I'ordre  de  donner  an  Gouverne- 
902  mcnt  de  Sa  Maji  Ht<''  liritHiini<|ne  une  nouveile  jtn  uve  des  disitoNitions  counues 
(h-  fKnipiTriir,  en  pioiiuMant  ii  sou  I'.xci'llence  Mr.  Canning.  priiicii)al  secn'taiio 
d'F.tat  di- Sa  .ViajcHfc  lii  itaunii|U<'  jiour  Ics  Allaircs  ('trangcics  (Hans  (|U(' ((^tte  ]>ro]iosi- 
tioi)  pnisso  fiorttT  alttiiute  aux  droits  de  Sa  Majeste  Inijn  riale,  si  elle  n'ist  pas 
acceptive),  tjuo  de  part  *;t  d'autre  la  <|uestion  de  droit  strict  soit  provisoiri>nient 
^'•carf (''<•.  «t  que  tons  b-s  di(f(^rend«  aux(|Ufl8  a  «lonnci  lieu  le  K(  gleuient  dont  il  s'agit, 
H'aplaniHHcnt  j)ar  un  arrangement  andca!  f<indi'^  sur  le  sen!  princii)e  des  convenances 
iniitnelh-H  et  (|iii  scrait  n('•goci<'^  j\  Saint-JVitershonrg. 

Then  follows  il  hdig  (lis]i;itch  from  Count  Ness(Orod<>.  to  (^outit  Lieven, 
wliich  is  t»»  a  hirge  <'xt«*,nt,  indeed  1  (liink  it  is  entirely  conversant  with 
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tlie  fnicstioii  olllie  territorial  claim.     1  tliiiik  i  am  rijilit  in  sayiiijj  that 
there  is  nothing  about  the  maritime  jurisdiction  ])oition  of  the  claim. 

I  now  may  j)ass  over  a  good  many  of  these  letters  until  I  (tome  to 
page  3<S,  a  despatch  from  iMr.  George  Canning,  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot: 

Siu:  I  have  the  honour  to  inclose  for  your  Excellency's  information,  the  copy  of  a 
despatdi  received  from  His  MaJeMty's  Alinister  in  America  upon  the  suhject  of  the 
Knssian  Ukase  relatinj^  to  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  also  of  a  letter  from  the 
Ship-owners'  Society  upon  the  same  subject,  and  of  a  Memorandum  of  my  reply  to 
that  letter. 

Your  Excellency  will  observe  from  Mr.  Stratford  Canning's  despatch  that  the 
Governnieut  of  the  United  States  are  desirons  to  join  with  that  of  His  Majesty  in 
hrin.uniig  forward  some  proposition  for  the  definitive  settlement  of  this  question  with 
Russia. 

We  have  no  precise  information  as  to  the  views  of  the  American  Government, 
Mr.  Kiish  not  having  yet  received  any  instructions  upon  tlie  suliject.  It  seems 
probable,  however,  that  the  ))art  of  the  question  in  which  the  American  Government 
is  ])eculiaily  desirous  of  establishing  a  concert  with  this  country  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  extravagant  assuniijtion  of  maritime  jurisdiction.  Ujjon  this  jioint,  it 
being  now  distinctly  understood  that  Russia  waives  all  her  pretensions  to  the  prac- 
tical exercise  of  the  rights  so  nuadvisedly  claimed,  the  only  (piestion  will  be  as  to 
the  mode  and  degree  of  disavowal  with  which  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
might  be  respectively  satisfied. 

Upon  this  point,  therefore,  such  a  concert  as  the  United  States  are  understood  to 
desire  will  be  peculiarly  advantageous;  because,  supposing  the  disavowal  made, 
there  is  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  to  ])res8  hard  upon  the  feelings  of 
the  l^mjieror  of  Russia,  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  easy  lor  His  Majesty  to  insist 
lightly  u]ion  what  may  be  considered  as  a  point  of  national  dignity,  if  he  acted  in 
this  res])ect  in  concert  with  another  Maritime  Power,  than  to  exact  any  less  degree, 
either  of  excuse  for  the  past  or  of  security  for  the  future,  than  that  other  Power 
might  think  necessary. 

(jreat  Britain  and  the  United  States  may  be  satisfied  jointly  with  smaller  conces- 
sions than  either  Power  could  accept  singly,  if  the  demands  of  the  other  were  likely 
to  be  higher  than  its  own. 

I  therefore  think  it  best  to  defer  giving  any  precise  instructions  to  your  Excellency 
ou  this  point  until  I  shall  have  been  informed  of  the  views  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment upon  it. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  yon  will  endeavour  to  draw  from  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment a  proposal  of  their  terms,  as  we  should  undoubtedly  come  much  more  con- 
veniently to  the  discussion,  and  be  much  more  likely  to  concert  an  agreement  n])on 
moderate  terms  with  the  American  Government  if  a  proposal  is  made  to  us,  than  to 
agree  in  ori^finatiug  one  which  would  be  satisfactory  at  once  to  both  Governments 
and  to  Russia. 

The  other  part  of  this  question,  which  relates  to  territorial  claim  and  boundary,  is 
perhaps  susceptible  of  a  separate  settlement;  of  the  two  jirinciples  on  which  the 
settlement  could  be  made,  viz.,  joint  occupancy  or  territorial  demarcation,  the  latter 
jB  clearly  preferable. 

903  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  with  that.     Then  they  suggest 

drawing  a  line  at  57°.  You  see  from  that,  Mr.  President,  that,  in 
private  comnmnication  at  all  events,  the  Russian  JNlinisters  were  reced- 
ing from  the  assertion  of  this  exclusive  maritime  jurisdiction;  that  is 
very  clearly  shown  in  the  next  memorandum  from  Count  Nessdrode  to 
Count  Lieven,  on  page  39.  The  first  clause  of  the  instructions  to  the 
Kussiau  cruisers  1  translate  thus: 

That  the  commanders  of  our  ships  of  war  ought  to  exercise  their  surveillance  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  continent,  that  is  to  say,  over  an  extent  of  sea  which  reaches 
a  cannon  shot  from  the  coast — 

In  other  words,  the  marine  league — 

and  that  they  ought  not  to  extend  this  surveillance  beyond  latitudes  in  which  the 
American  Company  has  etiectively  exercised  its  right  of  huuting  and  fishing  since 

the  e))och  of  its  creation, 

Clause  2.  That  this  surveillance  ought  to  have  for  its  object  to  repress  all  fraudu- 
lent commerce  and  all  affenii)ts  to  injure  the  Company  in  troubling  the  coasts  fre- 
quented by  its  liunters  and  fishers,  iireventing  all  enteri»rises  having  for  their  object 
to  fnrtiish  to  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  without  the  couseut  of  the 
authorities  tire-arms,  munitions  of  war  and  swords. 
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So  there  you  see,  still  further  bearing  out  the  communications  between 
the  English  Ministers,  the  Russian  instructions  to  their  own  officers, 
that  they  are  to  exercise  their  surveillance  over  an  extent  of  ocean 
reaching  only  to  the  extent  of  a  cannon  shot  from  the  shore;  and  this 
we  know  is  now  treated  as  three  miles. 

Now  we  come  to  a  point  at  which  this  100  mile  claim  absolutely 
disappears  from  the  controversy.  On  page  45  JNIr.  Lyall,  the  Chairman 
of  a  Committee  of  ship-owners  who  were  interested  in  tbis  matter,  writes 
to  Mr.  George  Canning,  on  the  19th  of  November  1823;  and  he  refers 
to  a  previous  communication. 

^YlleIl  you  had  the  goodness  to  inform  me  that  a  representation  had  been  made  to 
that  Government,  and  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  thnt  the  Ukase  would  not  be 
acted  upon;  and  very  shortly  after  this  communication  I  was  informed,  on  what  I 
considered  undoubted  authority,  that  the  Russian  Governmeut  had  consented  to  with- 
draw that  unfounded  pretension. 

Then  he  says: 

The  Committee  of  this  Society  hein.^  about  to  make  their  Annual  Report  to  the 
ship-owners  at  larjre,  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  them  to  be  able  to  state  therein  that 
ofJicial  advices  had  been  received  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Ukase  had  been 
annulled;  and  should  that  be  the  case,  I  have  to  express  the  hope  of  the  Committee 
to  be  favored  with  a  communication  from  you  to  that  eti'ect. 

Whereupon,  Mr.  Canning,  before  he  answers  Mr.  Lyall,  communicates 
with  Count  Lieven  and  says:  Here  is  a  question  which  has  been  put  to 
me.     What  am  I  to  tell  these  shipowners? 

I  have  received  the  inclosed  letter  from  the  Ship-owners  Society;  my  answer  to  it 

must  be  in  writing,  and  not  long  after  it  will  be  in  print. 

I  wish,  therefore,  that  you  should  know  beforehand  what  the  nature  of  it  will  be, 

and  for  that  pur|inse  I  inclose  a  draft  of  it,  wliich  I  will  be  obliged  to  yon  if 

904      you  will  return  with  any  remark  that  may  occur  to  you,  returning  also  Mr. 

Lyall's  letter. 

Here  is  Count  Lieven's  answer,  which  I  translate  thus: 

I  am  infinitely  obliged  for  your  communication  that  you  have  been  good  enough  to 
make  me.  In  returning  the  two  annexeii  inclosures  to  your  letter,  and  in  availing 
myself  of  the  permission  that  you  have  had  the  goodness  to  give  me,  1  beg  the  liliei  ty 
of  observing  to  you  that  it  will  be  desirable  that  the])assage  marked  in  pencil  in  the 
minute  of  your  response  should  be  substitnted  by  the  announcement. 

Then  follow  the  words  in  inverted  comas. 

"That  the  new  instructions  given  to  the  commanders  of  Russian  cruisers  are  con- 
ceived with  the  tdiject  of  preventing  disturl)iiuce  between  the  l^ussian  vessels  and 
those  of  other  iiatiDUS,  an<l  that  in  general  they  may  be  considered  as  having  siis- 
pen«led  provisionally  the  effect  of  the  Imperial  Ukase  of  the  4th  of  September  18:^1." 

The  President. — That  is  not  quite  right.  It  should  be  as  being 
such  as  to  suspend. 

Sir  (JiiAJJLKS  PaJSSELL. — That  i«  still  stronger;  I  am  much  obliged 
to  yoM, 

'I'liercnjx)!!  Mi-.  Secietary  Canning  by  his  Secretary  communicates  to 
the  ship  owners  in  this  way: 

Mr.  Canning  eniinot  authorize  mo  to  stntc  to  yon  in  distinct  terms  thnt  the  Ukase 
has  been  aiiiinllrd,  iiecauMe  the  negof i;it ion  to  \\lii(h  it  gave  rise*  is  Htill  pcndiug, 
enibnieing,  as  it  does,  mnny  points  <if  great  inlrica<'y  as  well  as  inijx.rtauce. 

Hut  I  am  directed  liy  Mr.  Canniiiii  to  ac(|naint  you  that  orders  have  i)een  sent  out 
by  tlie  Court  of  St.  I'elerHbnrt;)!  to  tlieirNaval  ConimanderH  cab  ulated  to  prevent  any 
rolllHion  l)efween  KuHsiaii  Hliii)8  and  thoseof  other  nations,  and,  iu  ellect,  suspending 
the  Lka.se  of  September  1821. 

Here  we  li;iv<'  got  to  a  dcriiiitc  ])oint:  the  snsjipnsion  of  the  Ukase  of 
1821.  Wli;it  had  liccn  (h)ne  therefore  amounted  to  this— a  paper  asser- 
tion of  territorial  sovereignty  by  the  Ukase,  and  by  the  Charter  under 
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it,  comimiiik'ated  to  two  toici^ii  Towers;  a  proinjtt  refusal  by  those 
Powers  to  recoo^nize  the  rijilits  on  the  bjisis  on  whicli  it  pmijortcd  to 
siipymrt  them:  and  linally,  a  suspension  of  the  Ukase,  fully  admitted 
by  November  of  1823.  Did  either  Russia — it  is  no  lon<ier  a  (juestion  of 
what  Great  Britain  did — but  did  either  Kussia  or  (ireat  Britain  ever 
retire  from  that  position?     Clearly  not. 

Then  follows  a  lonj;:  correspondi'nee,  a  pfreat  i)art  of  which  is  conver- 
sant with  the  territorial  claim,  with  which  I  need  not  trouble  you;  but 
there  is  rather  an  important  passage  on  page  05  in  Mr.  George  Can- 
ning's letter.  Certain  projects  had  passed  between  the  parties  which 
it  would  take  me  a  great  deal  too  long  to  go  through.  But  on  the  l!4th 
of  July,  1824,  the  points  in  diflerence  had  been  reduced  to  very  few; 
and  Mr.  George  Canning  writing  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  says: 

The  "  Prnjot "  of  a  Convention  wliich  is  inclosod  in  my  No.  20  haviiifj  bef-n  commu- 
nicated by  inc  to  Count  Lieven,  ■with  a  recjnest  that  lii.s  I'.xccllency  would  note  any 
pointa  in  it  ujion  which  he  conceived  any  difficulty  likely  to  arise,  or  any  explana- 
tion to  be  necessary,  I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  the  Memorandum  a  copy  of 

which  is  herewith  inclosed. 
905  Your  Excellency  will  observe  that  there  are  but  two  points  which  have  struck 

Count  Lieven  as  susceptible  of  any  question.     The  lirst,  the  assuuii)tion  of  the 
base  of  the  mountains  instead  of  the  summit  as  the  line  of  boundary. 

That,  you  will  understand,  Mr.  President,  relates  merely  to  the  UsQre. 

The  second,  the  extensicm  of  the  right  of  the  navigation  of  the  Pacific  to  the  sea 
beyond  Hehriug's  Straits. 

How  can  it  be  said  that  there  was  any  question  about  the  intervening 
sea,  that  is  Behring  Sea  itself,  when  the  question  had  resolved  itself 
into  the  right  of  navigation  in  the  sea  beyond  Behring  Straits. 

As  to  the  first,  no  great  inconvenience  can  arise  from  your  Excellency  (if  pressed 
for  that  alteration)  consenting  to  substitute  the  summit  of  the  mountains  instead  of 
the  seaward  base,  provided  always  that  the  stipulation  as  to  the  extreme  distance 
from  the  coast  to  which  the  lisiere  is  in  any  case  to  run  be  adopted  (whicdi  distance 
I  have  to  repeat  to  your  Excellency  should  be  made  as  short  as  i)ossiblc),  and  pro- 
vided a  8ti])ulation  be  added  that  no  forts  shall  be  established  or  fortifications  erected 
by  either  party  on  the  summit  or  in  the  passes  of  the  mountains. 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  perhay)S,  as  Count  Lieven  remarks,  new.  But  it  is  to 
be  remarked  in  return,  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  additional  security 
is  re(|uired  will  be  new  also. 

By  the  territorial  demarcation  agreed  to  in  this  Projet  Russia  will  become  pos- 
sessed, in  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  both  sides  of  B -hring's  Straits. 

The  Power  which  could  think  of  nuiking  the  Pacific  a  marc  cldiisiim  may  not  unnat- 
urally be  supposed  capable  of  a  dis])08itiou  to  a|)])ly  the  same  character  to  a  strait 
comi)rehended  between  two  shores  of  which  it  l)ecame  the  undisputed  owner;  but 
the  shutting  up  of  Beliring's  Straits,  or  the  power  to  shut  them  up  hereafter,  would 
be  a  thing  not  to  be  tolerated  by  I'^ngland. 

Nor  could  we  submit  to  be  excluded,  either  positively  or  constructively,  from  a  sea 
in  which  the  skill  and  science  of  our  seamen  has  been  and  still  is  em))lt)yed  in  enter- 
prises interesting  not  to  this  country  alone,  but  to  the  whole  civilized  world. 

The  question  of  the  l^orthwest  Passage,  if  I  am  not  wrong,  was  then 
a  matter  that  was  agitating  the  minds  of  men  of  enteri)rise. 

The  protection  given  by  the  Convention  to  the  American  coasts  of  each  Power 
may  (if  it  is  thought  necessary)  be  extended  in  terms  to  the  coasts  of  the  Russian 
Asiatic  territory;  but  in  some  way  or  other,  if  not  in  the  form  now  prescribed,  the 
free  navigation  of  Behring'  Straits  and  of  the  seas  beyond  them  must  be  secured 
to  us. 

These  being  the  only  questions  suggested  by  Count  Lieven,  I  trust  I  may  antici- 
pate with  confidence  the  conclusion  and  signature  of  the  Convention,  nearly  in  con- 
formity to  the  "Projet",  and  with  little  trouble  to  your  Excellency. 

It  is  almost  needless  that  I  should  i)ause  here.  They  were  discussing 
the  freedom  of  navigation  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  beyond  the  Behring  Sea, 
and  about  the  avenue  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  Behring  Strait;  and  yet 
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it  is  supposed  that  altbongb  we  bave  got  to  that  point,  yet  tbe  questions 
as  to  tbe  intervening  sea  by  wbicb  alone  tbe  Bebring  Straits  could  be 
approached  were  not  already  settled;  namely,  that  there  was  free  navi- 
gation, according  to  the  rules  of  general  international  law. 

In  order  to  put  this  matter  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  will  you 
be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  63. 

Mr.  Carter. — You  do  not  read  the  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page. 
906  Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  going  to  read  it  in  a  moment. 

At  the  top  of  page  63  the  projet  which  is  there  referred  to  is  in 
these  words : 

It  is  agreed  between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  their  respective  subjects 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  free  navigation  along  the  -whole  extent  of  the  raoilic  Ocean, 
comprehending  the  sea  within  Behring's  Straits,  and  shall  neither  be  troubled  nor 
molested  in  carrying  on  their  trade  and  fisheries,  in  all  parts  of  the  said  ocean,  either 
to  the  northward  or  southward  thereof. 

It  being  well  understood  that  the  said  right  of  fishery  shall  not  be  exercised  by  the 
subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Powers,  nearer  than  2  marine  leagues  from  the  respec- 
tive possessions  of  the  other. 

That  is  the  only  limitation  there  made.  But  the  point,  of  course,  that 
I  am  ui)on  is  the  other  liniitation,  of  tbe  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  free 
navigation  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  comprehending 
the  sea  within  Bering  Straits. 

Then  says  Mr.  Canning  the  questions  are  limited  to  whether  the  base 
or  tbe  summit  of  the  mountains  is  to  be  taken  as  the  inside  boundary 
of  the  lisiere.  Secondly,  tbe  extension  of  tbe  right  of  tbe  navigation  of 
the  Pacilic  to  tbe  sea  beyond  Bebriug  Straits. 

I  now  turn  to  page  iiii  to  read  what  Mr,  Carter  drew  my  attention  to, 
and  which  1  was  going  to  read.  There  was,  a  question  whether  or  not 
there  should  be  any  formal  renunciation,  or  wbetber  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion was  necessary,  or  wbetber  the  treaty  should  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself  J  and  Mr.  Adams,  writing  from  AVashington,  says — 

A  convention  concluded  between  this  Government  and  that  of  Russia  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  respective  claims  of  the  two  nations  to  tlie  intercourse  with  the  north- 
western coast  of  America  readied  the  Department  of  State  a  few  days  since. 

The  main  points  determined  by  this  instrument  are,  as  far  as  I  can  collect  from 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  (1)  the  enjoyment  of  a  free  and  unrestricted  inter- 
course by  eacli  nation  with  all  the  settlements  of  the  other  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America;  ami  (2)  a  stipulation  that  no  new  settlements  shall  he  formed  by  Russia 
south,  or  by  the  United  States  nortli,  of  latitude  54  degrees  40  minutes. 

The  finest  ion  of  tlie  7n((re  rlansum,  the  sovereignty  over  which  was  asserted  by  the 
Emiierf)r  of  Russia  in  his  ccleUratod  Ukase  of  L*<21,  but  virtually,  if  not  expressly, 
renounced  l>y  a  suljsequeut  declaration  of  that  sovereign,  has,  Mr.  Adams  assures  me, 
not  been  touched  upon  in  the  above-mentioned  Treaty. 

Mr.  Adams  seemed  to  consider  any  formal  stipulation  recording  that 
renunciation  as  unnecessary  and  .supererogatory. 

It  bad  been  renounced,  and  tbe  Tieaty  was  inconsistent  with  it;  and 
therelore,  says  Mr.  Adams — and  quite  rightly,  I  think — any  formal  or 
exjMcss  irnnnciaf ion  would  be  sim])]y  requiring  a  gx'at  Power  to  do 
sometliing  wbicb  might  be  legarded  as  more  or  less  of  a  humiliation, 
and  was  not  at  all  necessary. 

Now  1  am  enabled  to  hurry  on.  Let  me  just  remind  the  Tribunal  of 
the  dates.  'I'be  liaron  de  Tiiyl  incident  liad  occurred  in  -Inly  of  1824. 
Tbe  'I'reaty  wilb  America  bad  been  signed,  and,  Mr.  Adams  Imving 
<leelared  tbat  tbe  treaty  must  s])eak  for  itself,  bad  been  signed  witbout 
any  modification.  Tbe.  object  ol"  tbe.  proposed  modilicalion  being,  as 
you  wdl  recollect,  tbat  nortb  of  ."»!»  degrees  .30  minutes,  Russia 
U()7  would  like  to  bave  it  under^tooil  tbat  tbere  was  no  rigbt  to  visit 
tbe.  ciceks,  gulfs,  interior  seas,  etc.,  for  the  ten  years'  period. 
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Baron  de  Tnyll  had  been  infoimed  by  Mr.  Adams,  tliat  he  had  ''no 
power  to  construe  the  I'reaty;  it  nmst  speak  for  itself."  Obviously 
some  su^ijiestiou  of  the  sajue  kind  Ii;id  been  made  by  Count  Lieveu  to 
Mr.  Cieoi<;e  Canning;,  to  see  wiiether  in  the  English  tieaty,  which  was 
not  then  attiie  same  stage  of  coniijlction,  some  nnxbficat  ion  of  the  same 
sort  (;()uld  not  be  introduced:  and  when  the  American  treaty  couies  to 
hand.  Mi.  (ieoige  Canning  reads  it,  and  tliercupon,  on  thel'.'itli  of  Octo- 
ber, nu-ets  and  meets  successfully  Count  Lieven's  point.  On  the  28th 
October,  ISl'-I,  page  72,  he  says: 

My  Dkar  Cocnt  Lieven:  I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  to  your  Excellency  the 
inclosed  extract  from  an  American  ne\\8i>iii)er,  liy  \\iiich  you  will  see  that  I  did  not 
exiiggerate  what  I  stated  to  you,  as  the  American  construction  of  the  Convention 
signed  at  St.  Petershurgh. 

Count  Lieven  had  obviously  been  trying  to  eflect  the  same  thing  with 
England  thfit  Uarou  de  Tuyll  had  tried  to  eflect  with  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  this  construction  that  I  referred,  when  I  claimed  for  England  (as  justly 
quoted  l>y  Count  Nesselrode)  whatever  "was  granted  to  other  nations. 
No  limitation  here  of  59  degrees. 

Believe  me,  etc.  Geokge  Canning. 

Yet,  says  njy  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  we  inherited  this  secret 
meaning  which  was  put  by  Kussia  upon  the  1824  Treaty  with  Amer- 
i(;a:  1  do  not  tliink  he  said,  btit  rather  suggested,  that  it  was  accejjted 
by  tlic  United  States.  After  tliat,  he  says,  comes  tlie  treaty  witli  Great 
Britain;  and  therefore,  as  you  fimi  the  one  clause  borrowed  from  the 
other,  you  must  give  it  the  same  meaning  in  each.  Therelbre  you  are 
to  put  upon  the  second  the  meaning  which  Btiron  de  Tuyll  suggested, 
even  if  no  modification  were  made,  might  be  put  uixui  the  first,  althougii 
that  secret  meaning,  or  a  suggestion  of  it,  was  never  conveyed  to  Great 
Britain. 

Mr.  Justice  Haklan. — What  does  he  mean  there  by  "i^o  limitation 
here  of  59  degrees?" 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Do  j-ou  not  see,  Judge,  that  Baron  de  Tuyll's 
memorandtim  was  directed  to  getting  an  admission  that  the  right  to  visit 
the  interior  seas,  creeks,  harbors,  etc.,  did  not  apply  to  Bussiau  posses- 
sions north  of  59  degrees? 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — Yes;  but  his  memorandum  was  after  that 
letter.  The  Baron  de  Tuyll  memorandum  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary,  was 
alter  the  date  of  the  Canning  letter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  on  the  contrary,  I  have  just  been 
stating  the  opposite. 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — The  quotation  from  Mr.  Adams'  ditiry  is  under 
date  of  December  28, 1884,  and  this  letter  you  are  reading  from  is  dated 

October  25,  1824. 
908         Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  think,  Sir,  there  must  be  some  mis- 
take. 
-.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  was  the  reason  I  asked  you. 

Sir  Chakles  Russell. — It  was  quite  a  pro])er  reason,  Sir.  I  think 
that  date  should  have  been  July  24th,  instead  of  December  24th,  because 
by  December  24th  the  Treaty  had  alretidy  been  signed  and  ratified.  It 
was  all  past  and  gone.  It  was  in  Ai>ril  of  1824,  and  therefore  that  must 
be  a  mistake  in  date. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  it  is  a  mistake  in  Mr.  Blaine's  letter. 
I  will  trace  it  out. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think.  Sir,  it  is  clear  that  the  date  of 
December  24th.  as  the  date  on  which  the  conversation  took  place,  must 
be  inaccurate,  for  the  reason   I  ha\'0  given;   because  the  American 
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Treaty  was  signed  and  ratified,  I  think,  in  April  of  1824 — tlie  17th  of 
April,  1824. 

Mr.  Carter. — It  was  signed,  but  where  is  the  evidence  that  it  was 
ratified? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — We  will  follow  it  up,  if  it  be  material.  It 
does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  of  much  importance,  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  only  asked  because  you  seemed  to  be 
expounding  this  letter  of  October  25th  1824.  I  gather  from  the  minute 
in  ^Ir.  Adams'  diary  that  when  his  conversation  occurred  with  Baron 
de  Tuyll,  the  Treaty  had  not  then  been  ratified. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly  Judge;  so  do  I,  also.  But  let  me 
explain  what  the  position  of  things  is.  We  will  get  the  dates  right,  and 
put  them  before  you  at  our  next  meeting.  But  we  can  discuss  the  point 
wholly  apart  from  dates. 

]Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — What  appears  is  this :  After  the  Treaty  had 
been  agreed  ujjon  and  signed,  but  before  its  ratification,  Baron  de  Tuyll 
sought  to  have  it  modified  in  the  sense  set  out  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary. 
Mr.  Adams'  answer  was:  "The  Treaty  is  the  Treaty;  that  must  speak 
for  itself."  At  the  same  time,  or  at  a  later  period,  it  may  be,  they  were 
endeavouring  to  get  the  same  limitation  into  the  English  treaty.  What 
was  that  limitation?    It  was  this: 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  Rnssia  to  impede  the  free  navigation  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
She  wonlfl  be  satisHed  with  causing  to  be  recognized,  as  well  understood  and  placed 
beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  the  principle  that  beyond  5!)  degrees  30  uiinntes  no 
foreign  vessel  can  approach  her  coasts  and  her  islands,  nor  fish  nor  hunt  within  the 
distance  of  two  marine  leagues. 

That  is  to  say,  beyond  59  degrees  30  minutes. 

Accordingly,  when  Count  Lieven  aiid  Mr.  George  Canning  are  dis- 
cussing the  matter.  Count  Lieven  seeks  to  have  introduced  into  the 
English  Treaty,  a  limitation  of  that  right  of  approaching  creeks  and 
interior  seas,  to  59  degrees  30  minutes.     I  hope  you  follow  me,  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  do. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — In  other  words,  the  ten-year  clause 

909      is  limited  to  50°  30',  and  not  further  north,  and  accordingly,  if  you 

will  turn  to  page  69  of  the  2ud  Volume  of  the  Ap])en(Jix  to  the 

British  Case,  you  will  see  that  in  their  Contre-Projet,  article  III,  it  is 

pro[)osed : 

That  as  to  the  possessions  of  tlie  two  Powers,  designated  in  the  preceding  articles, 
namely,  to  59^  30'  minutes  of  north  latitude,  but  not  farther,  the  respective  vessels 
and  those  of  their  subjects  shall,  for  ten  years,  from  the  5  (17)  April,  1824,  have  the 
reciprocal  right  of  frequenting  freely  the  gulfs,  harbours,  creeks,  etc. 

Mr.  Canning  then  gets  the  newspaper  description  of  the  American 
Trraty.  Tlicronimn  lie  writes  to  Count  Lieven,  in  et1o(;t:  "You  have 
been  jjicssing  me  to  agree  to  a  limitation  of  the  right  to  frequent  inte- 
rior creeks,  seas,  etc.,  to  the  i)()int  of  59°  30',  and  no  fartiicr  north,  and^ 
you  have  been  urging  that  upon  me  because  you  say  that  is  the  Ameri- 
can Ti(!aty.  I  now  send  you  en(;loscd  an  account  of  the  American 
Treaty",— and  he  winds  up  his  letter: 

No  limitations  bore  of  59'^. 

On  ])ages  71  and  72  is  the  passage  which  is  enclosed: 

Extracts  from  the  National  Intelligencer,  of  Aiiyuvt  3,  1854. 

CoNVKNTiON  WITH  Ri'ssiA. — Mr.  LuciiiH  I?iill,  who  arrived  in  this  city  a  few  days 
ago,  waH  tlie  licarrr  of  d«iH|tatclieH  rroiii  r)ur  .Minist<'.r  at  St.  I'etcr.sliMr;;]!.  Hy  these 
it  ajijicars  thiit  a  ( 'oiivcntion  was  concluded  on  the  .5th  (17th)  A|)ril   last  between 
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Mr.  Middlcton,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  Count  NeRHelmde  and  Mr. 
Polftica  on  the  ]ian  of  HuKsia.  We  understand  that  tlie  Convention  eonsiHts  of  six 
Articles,  in  wliieli  ail  tlie  jiolnts  in  disjinte  between  the  two  (jovernMients  are 
adjusted  in  a  inaniifi-  the  most  hnnouriihlt'  ;ind  aih  aniai;('oiis  to  tills  coniitry. 

The  1st  Arliclc  aiithorizi's  the  lift;  navij^nl  ion  of  the  I'acilic  Ocean  by  both  Parties, 
and  rccoi;nizes  tin;  rifjlit  of  Hshinf;  and  of  landinf;  on  all  jjoints  of  the  west  coast 
not  already  oecniiied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  abori;^ines. 

2nd  Article  jtrovides  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neither  country  sliall  land  at 
points  occu]iied  by  either,  without  the  ])einiission  of  the  (iovernor  or  Comnianihint. 

3rd  Article  tixes  the  boundary-line  at  51  dcj;rees.  north  of  which  the  I'nitcd  States 
are  not  to  form  Kstablishments,  and  south  of  which  Kusyia  cannot  advance. 

■1th  Article  allows  irce  entrance  to  both  Parties  for  ten  years  into  all  the  gulfs, 
barlKMirs,  etc.,  of  each  for  the  pur])oseK  of  lishing  and  tradinjj  with  the  natives. 

5th  Article  interdicts  a  trade  in  lirearms  and  li<|uors,  and  jtrovides  that  violations 
of  this  Article  shall  he  punished  not  by  seizure  of  the  vessel,  but  by  penalties  to  be 
prescribed   by  each  (ioveninient  on  its  own  citizens  or  subjects. 

().  This  Article  prescribes  that  the  ratification  shall  be  exchanged  within  ten 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Treaty. 

This  Convention  may  be  ref;arded  as  a  second  signal  effect  of  the  manly  and  inde- 
pendent Message  of  our  President  to  the  late  Congress.  If  the  Emperor  Alexander 
had  lelt  it  to  our  own  Government  to  lix  the  terms  of  the  Treaty,  it  could  not  more 
completely  have  secured  all  our  in  erests  in  the  Pacific.  We  congratulate  the  conn- 
try  upon  this  new  evidence  of  the  excellence  of  the  system  which  has  been  jjursued 
by  our  present  Administration. 

Now,  in  the  face  of  that,  can  anything  in  this  world  be  clearer  why- 
it  is  that  ]Mr.  Canning  says,  "yon  have  been  pressing  nie  abont  this 
American  Treaty.  Here  is  the  American  Treaty,  iio  such  limitation 
north  of  r)9  degrees  at  all.'' 

Now,  sir,  I  think  I  have  explained  the  point  you  referred  to. 
910  Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Will  you  point  me  again  to  the  docu- 

ment which  shows  that  Count  Lieven  was  pressing  that  impor- 
tant view  about  59  degrees? 

Hir  Charles  Russell. — That  appears  only  from  the  Prqjet  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  It  is  called  Counter  Draft  of  the  Rus- 
sian rienii)()tentiaiies.     It  is  on  page  69. 

Mr.  Justice  Uarlan. — Which  of  the  articles  is  that? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Article  III — beginning  with  the  first  para- 
graph of  Article  HI. 

My  friend  says  in  reference  to  the  suggestion,  that  I  made — a  sug- 
gestion which  I  thought  was  probable,  namely,  that  he  had  been  put- 
ting forward  the  American  Treaty,  that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the 
correspondence  that  he  was  using  the  American  Treaty  as  an  argument 
in  that  direction.  Tliat  does  not  ai)pear  in  the  coriesjiondence,  but  he 
was  pressing  forward  that  projet;  and  the  answer  is  the  answer  I  have 
given.  He  says  triumphantly  to  Count  Lieven,  "No  limitation  here  of 
59  degrees",  and  in  effect  he  says  "  We  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
with  less  than  the  United  States  people  have  secured  under  their 
Treaty."  That  is  the  purport  and  character  of  the  negotiation,  and  on 
that  basis  the  negotiation  proceeds. 

I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  go  through  the  Treaty  at  some  length, 
and  I  woukl  })refer  to  do  that  tomorrow. 

The  Tiibtiiial  accoidingly  adjourned  until  Wednesday,  May  17, 1S93, 
at  11.30  o'clock  A.  M. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY,  MAY  17™,  1893. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  yesterday  I 
stated  that  the  Baron  de  Tuyll  incident  as  recorded  in  Mr.  Quiucy 
Adams'  diary,  under  the  date  of  December  24,  was,  as  we  conceived, 
inaccnrately  stated  as  Laving  taken  place  in  December.  We  thougiit 
we  bad  discovered  extrinsic  reasons  showing  tliat  it  was  at  an  earlier 
date;  but  I  find,  on  further  examination  with  my  learned  tiiends,  that 
I  was  not  well  founded  in  that,  and  that  the  date  is  correctly  recorded 
in  the  diary  as  being  in  December,  1824.  I  want  to  explain  in  a  sentence 
how  that  whole  matter  arose. 

The  President. — Have  you  ascertained  if  it  was  before  the  ratifi- 
cation? 

iSir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes. 

The  President. — What  is  the  date  of  the  ratification? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  was  subsequent.  The  actual  ratifica- 
tion was,  I  think,  in  January,  1825.  I  have  not  got  it  accurately  in  my 
mind  at  the  moment;  but  my  learned  friend  suggests  that  date  to  me. 

Sir  Eioiiard  Webster. — It  will  be  found  at  page  277  of  Volume  I 
of  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  Treaty  In  English  and  French  is  found 
at  page  7G  of  your  volume. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes. 

The  President. — It  is  dated  the  11th  of  January,  1825. 

Sir  CnARLES  Eussell. — Now  I  was  about  to  exi>lain,  as  I  can  do  in 
a  sentence,  without  troubling  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  to  refer  to 
any  document,  the  origin  of  the  representation  of  Baron  de  Tuyll  and 
also  the  attem])t  at  limitation  which  is  mentioned  in  the  conirc-projet^ 
and  which  is  referred  to  in  the  correspondence  of  August,  1824.  This 
is  tlie  explanation.  I  have  told  the  Tribunal  that  this  Commert^ial 
Conii)any  was  a  very  important  and  intluential  Company.  It  was  the 
Company  which,  as  the  diplomatic  correspondence  has  shewn,  had  been 
largely  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  Ukase  of  1821.  Persons  in  high 
positions  and  of  commanding  influence  aj^parently  were  concerned  in 
it,  and  alter  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States  had  been  agreed  to  and 
.    signed,  but  before  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  there  had 

T  lie    Baron  de  i  ,  ■  ^  ■    \  n     i       /-i  -i      £•  i\-        ■, 

Tuyll incitiont.      be<'n  a  meeting  winch  was  called  a  Council  01  Dignitaries; 
and  that  wnshchl  in  July,  1824.     That  Conference  of  Dig- 
nitaries w;is  undoubtedly  held  at  the  instance  of  this  same  Coin- 
912      7)any ;  and,  in  view  of  the  (;onstruction  which  that  Company  was 
])Utting  upon  the  Treaty  concluded  with  the  United  States,  and 
as  the  outcome  of  that  Conference  of  Dignitaries,  two  things  took  place 
at  a  later  date. 

The  conference  was  in  July.  In  August  1824  we  have  in  the  com- 
muni(^atioris  with  Mr.  Canning  the  attemi)ted  limitations  in  the  cnntre- 
projat  l\\;\t  I  referred  to  yestcrdiiy,  and  lutcr  wcliave  the  i<'|)resentation8 
in  Deceriibcr  of  tlie  same  year  of  Biiion  (b',  Tuyll  at  VN'asliington.  Now 
au  regards  that  Council  of  Dignitaries,  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter, 
IGO 
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did  not,  and  I  should  have  been  surprised  if  he  had,  lay  any  stress  upon 
it  so  far  as  the  document  itself  is  concerned,  for  the  position  of  things 
is  this:  it  is  a  record  of  a  i)rivate  meeting  of  a  number  of  distinguislied 
persons.  It  records  certain  views  and  opinions  as  to  the  Treaty,  which 
views  are  exjiressed  to  have  been  not  tlie  unanimous  views  of  the 
membeis  of  the  conference,  but  a  nuijority  of  the  confereuce.  The 
docunu'nt  was  never  comnumicatcd  to  the  United  iStates.  It  was 
never  communicated  to  Great  Britain.  It  lay  buried  and  forgotten, 
until  when  examining  therecords  witha  view  to  this  controversy  it  was 
disentombed,  J>ut  asiar  as  eitlier  the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  neither  the  documents,  nor  the  results  of  that  conference, 
were  communicated  to  either  one  or  other  of  tlie  Towers;  and  it  is 
entirely  out  of  place,  therefore,  in  the  consideration  of  what  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  United  States  Treaty  in  fact  is,  I  have  dealt  with 
that,  and  will  not  recur  to  it.  Mr,  Adams  took  the  position  which  was 
the  only  i)osition  he  could  t;ike.  We  have  entered  into  a  delinite  Treaty : 
the  construction  of  tliat  Treaty  is  not  for  me.  We  stand  by  it,  what- 
ever its  purport  andelfect  are.  As  regards  the  English  negotiations,  I 
do  not  refjuire  to  recur  to  them  again  to  mention  the  suggested  limita- 
tion, but  if  there  is  anything  in  tlie  mind  of  the  Court  which  I  could 
help  to  explain,  I  should  be  glad  to,  because  I  desire  that  my  argument 
should  at  least  be  cleaily  apprehended  by  every  member  of  the  Tri- 
buiml. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan, — The  President  was  asking  me  when  the 
Senate  ratitied  the  Treaty.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  it  was 
between  December  0th,  181*4,  and  the  lllh  January,  1825, 

The  President, — I  asked  because  it  would  seem  that  he  might  still 
have  been  at  liberty  to  alter  it,  as  it  was  not  ratified  by  the  Senate.  I 
mean  it  might  have  been  altered  if  he  had  not  insisted  on  his  inter- 
pretation of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  should  like  to  say  this,  especially  in  ref- 
erence to  an  observation  that  Mr,  Senator  Morgan  has  nmde  more  than 
once  in  this  matter,  that  no  executive  minister  of  the  United  States, 
even  in  the  name  of  the  Executive,  could  alter  the  Treaty.  There  is 
no  power  to  do  that, 

Tlie  President, — But  it  had  not  ])iissed  the  Senate,  and  he  was  not 
bound.     He  was  free  to  go  on  negotiating. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  but  before  it  reached  the  point  to 
which  it  had  then  attained  there  nuist  have  been  some  means,  I 
913  should  apprehend,  of  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Senate  upon  it, 
because  the  Treaty  was  agreed  to  by  the  United  States,  and  all 
that  was  required  was  tiie  formal  ratification  and  exchange  of  formal 
documents,  and  ratification  implies  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  It  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  the  United  States  Government,  not  having  the 
l)ower  to  nuike  a  treaty  which  would  be  binding,  would  proceed  to  those 
lengths  without  having  first  ascertained  what  the  views  of  the  Senate 
Avould  be, 

Mr,  Justice  Harlan, — The  Senate  does  not  know  anything  about  a 
Treaty  under  our  system,  until  it  is  concluded  by  the  Executive  Depart- 
ment and  submitted  to  that  body. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  very  likely  correct,  but  I  do  not 
suggest  anything  inconsistent  with  that. 

Lord  Hannen. — My  impression  is  that  the  ratification  is  something 
different  from  the  assent.     It  would  be  treated  as  a  formality. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — So  I  understand. 

3Ir.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  true, 
B  S,  PT  XIII 11 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — But  I  did  not  understand  what  was  the 
position  of  the  Senate  in  December;  and  thonjih  I  cannot  think  it 
important,  I  confess,  I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  finds  that 
the  adoption  by  the  Senate  was  after  December? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Because  the  date  in  Mr.  Adams'  diary  is 
December  6th,  1824,  and  the  proclamation  of  the  President  is  the  11th 
January  1825. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so;  that  is  a  mere  formal  business. 
The  point  is,  when  was  the  assent  of  the  Senate  given? 

The  President. — He  says  on  the  6th  December — "  I  added  the  Con- 
vention would  be  submitted  immediately  to  the  Senate."  That  is  in  the 
diary  which  you  read  yesterday",  and  that  shows  that  the  Executive  was 
at  liberty  to  continue  negotiations,  but  in  reality  they  insisted  on  their 
view. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  that  would  appear  to  be  so.  Then  it 
stands  thus:  Xeither  party  being  bound,  there  was  the  opportunity,  if 
the  Senate  desired,  to  fall  in  with  the  views  of  negotiating  the  Treaty 
upon  different  lines  and  submitting  it  upon  dilferent  lines  to  the  Senate 
for  its  approval.  But  Mr.  Adams  says: — ]S"o,  the  Treaty  is  the  Treaty 
as  it  stands,  and  as  it  stands  it  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate.  It 
does  not  matter,  as  far  as  the  strength  of  the  argument  is  concerned, 
what  is  the  state  of  things  as  regards  the  United  States  and  as  regards 
Great  Britain.  The  suggestion  emanating,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  from 
that  Conference  of  Dignitaries,  ax)pears  in  the  3rd  article  of  the  confre- 
projet  that  I  referred  to  yesterday.  It  is  an  attempt  to  limit  the  right 
of  visitation  in  the  gulfs,  harbours  and  creeks.  That  is  enclosed  and 
sent  by  Sir  Charles  Bagot  to  Mr.  Canning  in  the  letter  which  immedi- 
ately i)recedes  it  of  the  12th  August  1824. 

!Sow  how  was  that  suggestion  met!  I  pass  to  page  72  of  that  same 
volume  and  there  you  will  find  a  letter  from  Mr.  George  Canning, 
914  Foreign  Minister  in  Loudon,  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  who  was 
then  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  8th  December  1824. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  month  of  October  previously,  information  had 
reached  Mr.  Canning  through  the  public  channels  of  information  what 
the  terms  of  the  Treaty  as  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  were, 
and  accordingly  jMr.  George  Canning  in  October  writes  the  short  letter, 
that  you  now  understand  and  appreciate,  to  Count  Lieven,  the  impor- 
tant words  of  which  are,  after  calling  attention  to  the  terms  of  the 
Americaji  Treaty: 

No  limitation  here  of  59°. 

lie  says  tlie  proposed  limitation  is  out  of  the  question.  There  is 
nolliing  of  the  sort  in  the  American  Treaty,  and  he  will  not  have  it  in 
the  JCnglish  Treaty. 

That  is  the  purport  of  it.  ISTow  comes  the  formal  detailed  answer 
Iroiii  Mr.  George  Canning  in  London  in  reference  to  the  contre-i)rojet. 

lie  says: 

I  incloHe  to  you  a  ropy  (1)  of  the  projet  which  Sir  diaries  Ba^ot  was  authorized  to 
conrliMlft  and  Hijrn  Homo  rnoutlis  a^o,  and  whicli  wo  htid  every  reason  to  expect  would 
liave  lieen  enlinly  H.itiHiactory  to  the  Rnssian  (iovernnient. 

(2)  Of  a  contrc-projet  <lra\vn  up  hy  the  RuM.sian  I'leiiipotcntiaries,  and  presented  to 
Sir  diaries  Magot  at  their  ]{i«t  meeting  before  Sir  Charles  Hagot's  departure  from  St. 
IVterHldirgh. 

('.))  Of  SI  desjiafch  from  Count  Nesselrode,  accompanying  the  transmission  of  the 
contre-projct  to  Count  Lieven. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

In  tli.if  <li  Mpiittji.  .Mid  i'i  fcrtriin  marijinnl  annotations  upon  the  eopv  of  \h<\  projet, 
are  assigned  the  reasoub  of  thealterationsproposeil  by  tliuRu.saian  I'liuipotontiaries. 
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In  considering  the  exy)0(lieney  of  adniittinj;  or  rejectinjc  tlie  proposed  allerationa, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  Ibilow  tlio  Articles  of  tLo  Treaty  in  the  order  in  which  they 
stand  in  the  Knjilisli  projet. 

You  will  observe,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  proi)08ed  by  the  Russian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries entirely  to  chiinico  thiit  order,  and  to  transfer  to  the  latter  part  of  the  instru- 
ment the  Article  which  has  hitherto  stood  first  in  t\iG  j)rojct. 

To  that  transposition  we  cannot  agree;,  for  the  very  reason  which  Count  Xessel- 
rode  alleges  in  favor  of  it,  uiinicly,  that  the  "  <^(on()nii<^"  or  arrangement  of  the 
Treaty  ought  to  have  reference  to  the  history  of  the  negotiation. 

The  wlu)le  negotiation  grows  out  of  the  Ukase  of  1X21. 

So  entirely  and  absolutely  true  is  this  proposition,  that  the  settlement  of  the  limits 
of  the  respective  possessions  of  Great  Britain  and  Hussia  on  tlio  north-west  coast  of 
America  was  pro])osed  by  us  only  as  a  mode  of  facilitating  the  adjustment  of  the 
difference  arising  from  the  Ukase  by  enabling  the  Court  of  Russia,  under  cover  of 
the  more  coinpri  hensive  arrangement,  to  withdraw,  with  less  appearance  of  conces- 
sion, the  offensive  ])retenHions  of  that  Edict. 

It  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  us  whether  we  hasten  or  postpone  all  questions 
respecting  the  limits  of  territorial  ])o.«sesKion  on  the  Continent  of  America,  but  the 
pretensions  of  the  Russian  Ukase  of  1621  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Pacific  could 
not  continue  longer  unrepealed  without  compelling  us  to  take  some  measure  of  public 
and  effectual  r<'monstrance  against  it. 

You  will  therefore  take  care,  in  the  first  instance,  to  repress  any  attempt  to  give 

this  change  to  the  character  of  the  negotiation,  and  will  declare  without  reserve 

that  the  point  to  which  alone  the  solicitude  of  the  British  Government  and  the 

915      jealousy  of  the  British  nation  attach  any  great  importance  is  the  doing  away 

(in  a  manner  as  little  disagreeable  to  Russia  as  possible)  of  the  effect  of  the 

Ukase  of  1821. 

That  this  Ukase  is  not  acted  upon,  and  that  instructions  have  been  long  ago^pnt 
by  the  Russian  Government  to  their  cruizets  in  the  Pacilic  to  suspend  the  execuuon 
of  its  provisions,  is  true ;  but  a  private  disavowal  of  a  published  claim  is  no  security 
against  the  revival  of  that  claim. 

And  so  forth. 

The  Tribunal  will  forgive  me  if  I  ask  permission  to  read  one  or  two 
more  passages,  because  I  feel  I  ought  to  apologize  for  labouring  this 
point,  which  we  submit  is  absolutely  clear;  but,  as  the  Tribunal  have 
not  thought  fit  to  make  any  intimation,  nor  my  letirned  friends  either, 
of  course  I  can  leave  no  ground  untouched  which  demonstrates  beyond 
question  the  position  we  assume.  The  concluding  sentences  are  as 
follows : 

The  right  of  the  subjects  of  His  Alajosty  to  navigate  freely  in  the  Pacific  cannot 
be  held  as  matter  of  indulgence  from  any  Power.  Having  once  been  publicly  ques- 
tioned, it  must  be  publicly  acknowledged. 

We  do  not  desire  that  any  distinct  reference  should  be  made  to  the  Ukase  of  1821 ; 
but  we  do  feel  it  necessary  that  the  statement  of  our  right  should  be  clear  and  posi- 
tive, and  that  it  siiould  stand  forth  in  the  convention  in  the  place  which  ])roperly 
belongs  to  it  " — that  is,  the  iirst  Article, — "  as  a  plain  and  substantive  stipulation, 
and  not  be  brought  in  as  an  incidental  consequence  of  other  arrangements  to  which 
we  attach  comparatively  little  importance. 

Now,  I  beg  attention  to  the  remainder  of  this. 

This  stipulation  stands  in  the  front  of  the  Convention  concluded  between  Russia 
and  the  United  States  of  America;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  upon  similar  claims  we 
should  obtain  exactly  the  like  s;itisfaction. 

The  word  "  not "  is  left  out  there.  The  sentence  which  follows  is 
particularly  significant. 

For  reasons  of  the  same  nature,  we  cannot  consent  that  the  liberty  of  navigation 
through  Behring  Straits  should  be  stated  in  the  Treaty  as  a  boon  from  Russia. 

Of  course,  if  there  was  to  be  navigation  thiimgh  Behring  Straits, 
there  must  be  navigation  through  Behring  Sea,  which  leads  to  Behring 
Straits. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  statement  would  be  to  give  countenance  to  those  claims 
of  exclusive  jurisdiction  against  which  we,  on  our  own  behalf,  and  on  that  of  the 
whole  civilized  world,  protest. 
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No  specification  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  Convention  witli  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Americans  consider  themselves  as 
secured  in  the'right  of  navigating  Behring  Straits  and  the  sea  bej'ond  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — May  I  ask  you,  Sir  Charles,  wlietlier  you  con- 
tend that  the  Ukase  of  1821  was  intended  to  close  the  open  waters  of 
Behring  Sea,  outside  of  the  100  miles,  to  navigation? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  certainly  most  distinctly  say  that  that 
was  its  effect,  whatever  the  intention  was:  it  was  the  assertion  of  a 
right  to  do  it. 

The  language  of  M.  de  Poletica  is  distinct.     He  says: 

We  have  a  right  to  treat  it  as  a  shut  sea ;  it  fulfils  all  the  conditions  of  a  shut  sea ; 

916  He  was  asserting  that  there  was  only  an  intention  to  exercise 
territorial  jurisdiction  100  miles  from  the  land,  apparently  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  the  assertion  of  100  miles  from  the  land  would 
make  Behring  Sea  a  closed  sea.  There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  I 
think.  It  was  so  treated  by  the  King's  Advocate:  it  was  so  treated  by 
Lord  Sto\yell,  whose  authority  of  course  is  great.  Both  these  lawyers 
treated  it  as  an  assertion  of  territorial  dominion  practically  closing 
Behring  Sea,  and  assuming  dominion  over  Behring  Sea.  In  fnct,  M. 
Poletica's  explanation  is  clear.  He  says: — That  is  the  extent  of  our 
right,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  exercise  it  beyond  100  miles  from  the 
shore. 

The  President. — The  language  of  M.  de  Poletica,  and  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Nesselrode,  which  you  read  yesterday, 
is  very  significant  upon  the  point — that  Eussia  asserted  a  right  which 
they  did  not  intend  perhaps,  to  exercise,  or  press;  but  they  asserted  it, 
and  were  very  eager  in  these  Treaties  not  to  bring  into  the  discussion 
any  question  of  priucii)le. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — There  is  no  other  part  of  that  letter  which 
I  think  is  important.  There  is  however  one  letter  I  should  like  to  call 
attention  to  in  the  United  States  correspondence  relative  to  the  Eng- 
lish Treaty.  It  is  on  page  152  of  Volume  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
United  States  Case.  Mr.  Middleton  is  writing  from  St.  Petersburgh, 
and  he  is  giving  liis  views  of  the  Treaty,  wliich  he  knows  has  just  then 
been  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia.     He  says: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acquaint  you  that  a  convention  vras  signed  yesterday  by  the 
Russian  and  British  Plenipotentiaries  relative  to  niivigatiou,  fisheries,  and  com- 
merce in  the  Great  Ocean,  and  to  territorial  deraarcatiou  upon  the  northwest  coast 
of  America.  In  a  conversation  held  tliis  day  with  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  I  have 
learned  this  Treaty  is  modi-lled  in  a  degree  upon  that  Avhicii  was  signed  by  me  in 
tiie  moiitli  of  April  last,  and  that  its  provisions  are  as  follows,  to  wit: 

The  freedom  of  navigation  and  fisliery  throughout  the  great  Ocean,  and  upon  all 
its  coasts;  the  privilege  of  lauding  at  all  unoccupied  points;  that  of  trading  with 
Iho  natives;  ami  the  spiu'lal  ])rivilege8  of  reciprocal  trad(*  and  navigation  secured 
for  10  years  ui)on  the  northwest  coast  of  America,  tog<".ther  with  the  mutual  restric- 
tions ])ri)hil)itiug  tlic  trading  in  fire  arms. 

And  so  on.  There  is  th(i  view  which  Mr.  Middleton  expresses  of  the 
British  Treaty. 

Now  let  me  emphasize  this  matter  before  I  come  to  the  Treaty  itself, 
which,  if  it  were  not  lor  llie  introduction  of  an  enormous  nuiss  of  col- 
lalcra],  and  to  a  large  ext(Mit  irrelevant  topics,  I  should,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  have  gone  to  straight.  But  let  me,  before  I  come  to  the  Treaty, 
briclly  enjphasize  <mc  or  two  points.  It  is,  clear,  first,  that  the  United 
St:ifcs,  by  tlie  mouth  of  Mr.  Adams,  tiaversed  the  whol(;  claim  set  U]) 
by  J»ussia: — \N'e  <'iin  athiiit  no  jisiit  oi"  tiiis  claim.  That  claim  was  an 
assertion  of  territorial  right  from  the  lU'hiing  Strnit,  along  the  coast 
south  to  .~»5  degrees  of  north  hitlLude. 
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The  Jittitiide  of  Great  Britain  on  tlic  otlier  hand,  is  eijiuilly  empliatic, 
I  iiiif;ht  almost  say  more  emphatic;,  because  they  say  a^^ain  and 

917  again, — There  are  two  (jnestions  here  involved — the  question  of 
territorial  dominion  on  the  mainland,  and  the  assertion  of  terri- 
torial dominion  on  the  sea:  We  re];;ard  the  latter  as  the  more  important. 

And  what  can  be  more  emphatic  than  that  note  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington which  I  read  yesterday,  in  which  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
paper  banded  to  him  as  an  intended  basis  for  negotiation:  We  can- 
not condescend  to  enter  into  negotiation  upon  the  basis  of  a  pnper 
which  claims  this  absurd  pretension  of  jurisdiction  100  miles  ti'om  the 
coast. 

You  recollect  the  memorandum  I  read  yesterday. 

We  will  not  enter  into  a  negotiation  until  thnt  is  removed  from  the  area  of  dis- 
cussion. 

Thereupon  we  have  the  intimation  given  that  the  orders  to  cruisers 
will  be  contined  to  the  coast;  that  notiiing  will  be  done  that  will  call 
for  objection;  that  the  orders  given  by  liussia  to  its  cruisers  will  limit 
the  etiect  of  the  Ukase  to  the  distance  from  the  shore  recognized  by 
general  international  law;  and  upon  that  basis  the  question  proceeds. 

Now  I  come  to  the  Treaty  itself,  making  my  final  comment,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  do  so,  in  the  shape  of  a  question.  Supposing  Russia 
had  said :  We  intend  to  confine  this  treaty  to  the  south  of  the  Aleutians 
as  far  as  freedom  of  navigation  is  concerned,  but  we  do  not  intend  to 
budge  one  inch  from  our  assertions  of  claim  of  dominion  and  jurisdic- 
tion in  Eehring  Sea — What  would  have  been  the  result?  Is  there  any 
member  of  the  Tribunal  who  has  any  doubt  that  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  negotiations  altogether,  and  the  question  never  could  have 
been  settled  at  all  on  the  lines  of  tbe  Treaty,  because  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington says:  I  will  not  treat  a  paper  as  the  basis  of  the  negotiations 
in  which  that  pretention  is  put  forward, 

Now  I  come  to  the  Treaty,  which,  as  I  said,  in  an  ordinary  case  I 
should  have  come  to  hours  ago.     I  refer  for  convenience    conaideration  of 
to  the  print  of  that  Treaty  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Treaty  of  i825. 
United  States  Appendix,  page  39.    It  beginsby  reciting  that  thePowers 
are  desirous — 

By  means  of  an  agreement  which  may  settle  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  conven- 
ience the  different  points  connected  with  the  commerce  navigation  and  fisheries  of 
their  subjects  in  the  Pacific  Ocean: 

Without  any  limitation. 

As  well  as  the  limits  of  their  respective  possessions  on  the  northwest  coast  of 
America. 

Again  without  any  limitation.- 

I  answer  the  suggestion  that  that  went  up  to  Yakutat  Bay,  at  59^ 
30',  by  saying  that  there  is  no  contemporaneous  document  in  which 
any  such  limitation  of  the  northwest  coast  is  mentioned,  while  there 
are  a  great  number — I  have  already  read  many  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  Ukase  itself — in  which  the  northwest  coast  is  described  as  begin- 
ning from  Behring  Straits  and  going  down,  according  to  the  Eussiau 
claim,  to  55°  of  north  latitude. 

918  Then  it  inoceeds  in  Article  I,  in  these  words: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  respective  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties  shall  not 
be  tioubled  or  molested  in  any  part  of  the  ocean,  comnu)nly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  in  navigating  the  same,  in  fishing  therein,  or  in  binding  at  such  parts  of  the 
coast  as  shall  not  have  been  already  occupied,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  natives, 
under  the  restrictions  and  conditions  specified  in  the  following  Articles. 
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Is  there  any  one  Member  of  the  Tribunal  in  whose  mind  there  is 
the  slightest  doubt  that  in  this  Treaty  (which  was  a  Treaty  to  cover 
the  whole  area  of  the  dispute,  in  order  to  settle  once  and  for  ever  the 
pretensions  of  the  Ukase  of  1821  with  its  assertion  of  Jurisdiction) 
it  was  intended  by  the  use  of  the  words  "  in  any  part  of  the  Ocean 
commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  ",  to  include  Behring  Sea?  Is  there 
the  slightest  doubt  that  it  was  not  intended  to  exclude  from  that  term 
''Pacific  Ocean"  avast  extent  of  sea  measuring  from  north  to  south 
something  like  1,400  miles  and  from  east  to  west  in  its  widest  part 
something  like  1,000  miles? 

jSJ^ow  I  go  on  to  Article  II,  which  says : 

In  order  to  prevent  the  right  of  navigating  and  fishing  exercised  upon  the  ocean 
by  the  Contracting  Parties,  from  becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  commerce,  it  is 
agreed  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  shall  not  land  at  any  place  where 
there  may  be  a  Russian  establishment  without  the  permission  of  the  Governor  or 
Commandant:  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Russian  subjects  shall  not  land  without 
permission  at  any  British  establishment  on  the  north-west  coast. 

Then  Article  III,  says : 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  manner  following. 

I  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  tofollowthatlineof  demarcation,  but 
the  concluding  words  of  the  description  are  not  unimportant.  After 
describing  the  course  of  the  line  nearly  up  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the 
Article  concludes  with  these  words: 

Shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  possessions  on  the  continent 
of  America  to  the  north-west. 

What  does  that  mean  except  the  north-west  coast  of  America? 

Then  there  is  a  stipulation  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  inland  bound- 
ary is  to  be  drawn,  namely,  that  it  is  not  to  exceed  10  marine  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  following  the  line  of  mountains  where  they  do  not 
exceed  10  marine  leagues.    Then  it  proceeds  in  Article  V  to  say: 

It  is  moreover  agreed  that  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by  either  of  the  two 
parties  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the  two  preceding  Articles  to  the  possessions 
of  the  other;  consequently  British  subjects  shall  not  form  any  establishment 

I  call  attention  to  this  language 

either  upon  the  coast  or  upon  the  border  of  the  continent 
that  is  the  lisidre 

919      comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  Russian  possessions  as  designated  in  the  two 
preceding  Articles,  and,  in  like  manner  no  establishment  shall  be  formed  by 
Russian  8ul)jects  beyond  the  said  limits. 

Then  Article  VI  says : 

It  is  uiubirstood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Mnji^sty,  from  whatever  quar- 
ter tliey  may  arrive,  whctiur  Irom  tiie  oi(;au  or  from  the  interior  of  the  continent, 
hIkiII  for  ever  cn.joy  the  riglit  of  naviguting  freely  and  without  any  hindr;inc(!  what- 
ever, all  tlin  rivers  and  sti<  aiiis  wliich  in  tlicir  course  towards  the  I'aciric  Ocean  nniy 
cross  tlie  line  of  deiuarraliou  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  HI  of  the 
present  Convention. 

That  ch'aily  ai»i)lies  to  Uw.lisirre;  and  it  is  a])r()vision  tliat,  the  crest 
of  tlu'.  mountains  when  tliey  do  not  exceed  10  marine  h^agnes  from  the 
coast  being  t  lie  dividing  line,  there  is  to  be  a  right  of  navigation  of  rivers 
whicdi  would  be  the  means  of  reiicliiiig  the  British  possessions  behind 
that  1(»  league  strip,  and  therel'oie  tiie  stijudiilion  is  that  forever  there 
Mhail  bo  the  right  to  Jiavigale  these  rivers  freely  and  without  hindrance. 
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Kow  I  go  to  Article  VII.  Article  VI  grunts  a  perpetual  right.  Arti- 
cle VII  is  limited  to  a  delinite  period.    It  says: 

It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  sp.ice  of  ten  years  from  the  sifjnaturo  of  the  present 
Convention,  tlio  vessels  of  tin-  two  I'owers,  or  those  helonirin};  to  their  resjx-ctivo 
sulijcets  .shall  mutually  be  at  liberty  to  fref|uent,  without  any  hindranee  whatever, 
all  tiie  inlimd  seaa,  the  gulfs,  havens  and  creeks  on  the  eoasts  mentioned  in  Article  III, 
for  the  purjjoses  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

Therefore  under  that  Article  there  is  for  a  limited  period  of  time  a 
right  given  (even  as  to  waters  which  would  be  according  to  law  territo- 
rial waters)  of  user  of  such  waters,  and  that  extends  along  the  Avhole 
of  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III.  Eeally  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
wrong  in  dwelling  too  long  on  this  matter;  but  there  are  one  or  two 
other  things  to  which  I  must  call  attention.  , 

The  Tribunal  will  ask  the  question: — What  position  after  this  Treaty, 
and  before  the  concession  to  the  United  States,  did  Kussia  in  fact 
assume?  Because  of  course  the  conduct  of  Kussia  will  throw  light  upon 
its  view  of  its  obligations  and  its  rights  so  far  as  they  were  based  on  that 
Treaty,  or  so  far  as  they  are  atl'ected  by  that  Treaty,  or  so  far  as  they 
existed  according  to  general  law.  For  that  purpose  I  will  refer  the 
Tribuiuil  to  the  J^>ritisli  Case,  and  I  woukl  begin,  (although  I  do  not 
intend  to  read  it  all)  at  page  77,  which  gives  a  history  of  the  various 
records,  so  far  as  we  have  got  them,  of  tradings,  which,  up  to  1824-1825 
unquestionably  were  almost  entirely  south  of  the  Aleutian  peninsula. 
But  I  pass  on,  and  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  follow  the  position  taken  up  by 
the  United  States  in  the  tirst  instan(;e  in  1810  in  the  case 
of  the  "Loriot".  This  vessel  undoubtedly  was  seized  or  by^united'strtes 
interfered  with  in  a  position  south  of  the  Aleutians,  and  ip  the  case  of 
somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sitka.     But  we  have  "•'^*'"°*  • 

got  the  views  taken,  at  that  time,  by  Mr.  Forsyth  (who  was  then 
920      the  Secretary  of  State),  of  the  effect  of  the  Treaty  of  1824.    At 
page  80  an  excerpt  is  given  from  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dallas.    It  is  in 
these  words: 

On  the  other  hand,  should  there  prove  to  be  no  Russian  Establishments  at  the 
places  mentioned,  this  outrage  of  the  "Loriot  "  assumes  a  still  graver  aspect.  It  is 
a  violation  of  the  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  immemorially  exercised, 
and  secured  to  them  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations  as  by  the  stipulations  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  couventicTn  of  1824,  to  tisli  in  those  seas  and  to  resort  to  the  coast,  for 
the  prosecntion  of  their  lawful  commerce  upon  points  not  already  occupied.  As 
such  it  is  the  President's  wish,  that  you  should  remonstrate  in  an  earnest  and  respect- 
ful tone  against  this  groundless  assumption  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  and  claim 
from  His  Imperial  Majesty's  Government  for  the  owners  of  the  brig  •'  Loriot",  for 
their  losses  and  for  the  damages  they  have  sustained,  such  indemnilication  as  may, 
on  an  investigation  of  the  case,  be  found  to  be  justly  due  to  them. 

Mr.  Dallas  himself,  wrote  on  the  16th  August  in  these  terms: 

The  1st  article  asserts  for  both  countries  general  and  permanent  rights  of  naviga- 
tion, fishing,  and  trading  with  the  natives,  upon  points  not  occupied  by  either  north 
or  south  of  the  agreed  parallel  of  latitude 

without  any  limitation  at  all. 

Then  Mr.  Forsyth  writes  to  Mr.  Dallas  on  the  3rd  November,  referring 
to  the  same  Article.    He  says : 

The  1st  Article  of  that  instrument  is  only  declaratory  of  a  right  which  the  parties 
to  it  possessed  under  the  law  of  nations,  without  conventional  stipulations,  to  wit, 
to  navigate  and  iish  in  the  Ocean  n])on  an  unoccupied  coast,  and  to  resort  to  such 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

The  United  States,  in  agreeing  not  to  form  new^  establishments  to  the  north  of 
latitude  of  54°  40'  N.,  made  no  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of  Russia  to  the  terri- 
tory above  that  line. 
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So  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned  probably  that  may  be  cor- 
rect; I  do  not  stop  to  criticise  that.     Then  he  goes  on: 

It  cannot  follow  that  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  abandon  the  just  right 
acknowledged  by  the  Ist  Article  to  belong  to  them  under  the  law  of  nations — to 
frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied  coast  of  North  America  for  the  purpose  of  fish- 
ing or  trading  with  the  natives.  All  that  the  Convention  admits  is  an  inference  of 
the  right  of  Russia  to  acquire  possession  by  settlement  north  of  54^^  40'  N.  Until 
that  actual  possession  is  taken,  the  1st  Article  of  the  Ci-nvention  acknowledges  the 
right  of  the  United  States  to  fish  and  trade  as  prior  to  its  negotiation. 

Then  in  his  despatch  of  the  23rd  February,  1838,  Count  I^Tesselrode 
says: 

It  is  true,  indeed,  the  first  Article  of  the  Convention  of  1824,  to  which  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  "Loriot"  appeal, secures  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  entire 
liberty  of  navigation,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  well  as  the  right  of  landing  without 
disturbance  upon  all  points  on  the  northwest  coast  of  America  not  already  occu- 
pied, and  to  trade  with  the  natives. 

Again,  Mr.  Dallas  wrote  to  Count  Nesselrode  on  the  5th  (17th) 
March  1838,  and  in  that  he  interprets  the  Convention  as  applying  to 
any  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     He  says : 

The  right  of  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  to  navigate  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
921  and  their  right  to  trade  with  the  aboriginal  natives  of  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  witliout  the  jurisdiction  of  other  nations,  are  rights  which  cousti- 
tnted  a  part  of  their  independence  as  soon  as  they  declared  it.  They  are  rights 
founded  in  the  law  of  nations  enjoyed  in  common  with  all  other  independent  sov- 
ereignties, and  incapable  of  being  abridged  or  extinguished  except  with  their  own 
consent. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  argue  the  question ;  but  I  do  not  think  I  need 
trouble  tlie  Tribunal  to  read  the  whole  of  tliat.  although  I  do  not  mean 
to  snggest  it  is  not  important;  but  it  looks  like  piling  up  a  mass  of 
argument  ui)on  a  point  whicli  we  liave  to  submit  is  exceedingly  clear. 

Somewliere  between  IS.if)  and  1845  the  whaling  indnstrj'  seems  to 
have  become  very  imj)ortant.  Whalers  undoubtedly  had  penetrated  to 
Beliring  Sea,  and  accordingly  you  will  find  at  the  bottom  of  page  83 
this  statement: 

At  this  time — 

that  is  in  1840: 

whalers  were  just  beginning  to  resort  to  Behring  Sea;  from  1840  to  1842  a  large  part 
of  tiie  fleet  was  engaged  in  whaling  on  the  "  Kadiak  Grounds".  Writing  in  1842, 
Etholen  says,  that  for  some  time  he  had  been  constantly  receiving  reports  from 
various  parts  of  the  Colouy  of  the  ai)ptarance  of  American  whalers  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  tlie  shores. 

In  tiie  same  year  Etholen  relieved  Kuprianof  as  Governor  at  Sitka. 

In  1841  the  Charter  of  the  Russian  American  Company  was  renewed  for  a  further 
term  of  twenty  years.  Etholen  reported  the  i)rcseuco  of  fifty  foreign  whalers  in 
Ileliring  Sea. 

T  hope  tlie  importance  of  tliis  is  appreciated — whaling  is  one  of  the 
things  cxinessly  mentioned  in  the  Ukase.  There  is  no  restriction  in 
the  Ticaty  to  any  kind  of  lisliing;  it  is  geiUMal  and  witliont  qualifica- 
tion.    Tluui  at  the  bottom  of  page  S.'i  yon  will  find  this: 

In  1812,  ac(f»rding  to  I'tholeii,  thirty  foreign  wlialers  were  in  Behring  Sea.  He 
asks  the  Russian  GovonimcTit  to  send  cruisers  to  preserve  this  sea  as  nmnre  claiimivt. 

His  ed'orlH  were,  Imwevcr,  unsiicccssful.  the  Minister  lor  Foreign  Affairs  rei)lyiiig 
tliat  tlie  Tifaly  bctwccM  ItiuiHJa  an<l  tlio  IJnitctl  .States  gave  to  Aniericau  citizens  the 
riglit  to  engage  in  fishing  over  the  wliole  extent  of  the  I'acifio  Ocean. 

The  reference  to  tluit  is  given. 

Mr.  .Tnstice  IIarlan.— Who  is  Ktholen? 

yir  CuAKLKS  IlussELL.— He  was  ;it  that  time  Governor  of  Alaska. 
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Then  it  proceeds : 

In  tlir  saiiio  year,  inland  explfnations  hy  Zagoskin,  whicli  fontinnod  till  IHW, 
bt'^an.  .Sir  (it^oV;^;^  Sinijison,  (iovtTiiur  of  tlin  Hudson's  I'.ay  Coiiiiiany,  icaclied  the 
.Stikine  post  just  in  time  to  prevent  an  Indian  upriaing.  He  also  visited  the  Itussian 
establishniont  at  Sitka,  and  completed  au  arrangement  betweeu  the  Companies  to 
interdict  trade  in  spirits  on  the  coast. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  were  about,  Sir  Charles,  to  tell  us  where  that 
statement  is.     I  am  referring  to  the  bottom  oF  page  83. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  is  in  Bancroft's  History  of  Alaska, 
page  583. 
922  Lord  Hannen. — I  mean   the  sentence  with  reference  to  the 

Minister  for  Foreign  Atfairs. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  will  be  found  in  the  citations  lower 
down. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  is  what  1  want  to  get. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  is  in  Bancroft,  who  is  an  American 
author,  as  probably  you  are  aware.    Then  it  goes  on  to  say : 

About  this  time  the  Russian  American  Company  became  alarmed  at  the  danger  to 
their  fur  trade.  Every  effort  was,  therefore,  put  forward  by  the  Company  and  the 
Governors  to  induce  the  Foreign  Office  of  tlie  Russian  Government  to  drive  off  these 
whalers  from  the  coasts,  and  by  excluding  them  for  a  great  distance  from  shore 
prevent  trespasses  on  shore  and  the  traffic  in  furs. 

At  this  time  pelagic  sealing,  although  it  is  admitted  to  have  been 
carried  on  from  time  immemorial — I  mean  from  the  coasts,  by  the 
natives — probably,  had  notassumed  very  large  proportions;  and  appar- 
ently the  American  subjects  and  the.British  subjects,  and  others,  were 
doing  what,  at  anottier  period,  the  Americans  had  done  in  the  Falkland 
Islands,  namely,  making  descents  on  the  islands  themselves,  and  taking 
seals  in  that  waj^  which  they  had  no  right  from  any  point  of  view  to 
do;  and  accordingly  the  suggestion  is  here  made,  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent raids  the  Russian  Government  should  authorize  the  driving  of 
these  whalers  off  the  coasts. 

Then  it  proceeds  to  say : 

In  1843  explorations  were  carried  out  by  the  Russian  on  the  Sustchina  and  Copper 
Rivers. 

The  whalers  from  1813  to  1850  landed  on  the  Aleutian  and  Kurile  Islands  commit- 
ting depredations.  United  States  captains  openly  carried  on  a  traffic  in  furs  with 
tlie  natives.     Tikhmenieft"  writes. 

From  1843  to  1850  there  were  constant  complaints  by  the  Company  of  the  increasing 
boldness  of  the  whalers. 

This  is  an  extract  from  a  historical  review  of  the  formation  of  the  Rus- 
sian American  Company  and  their  proceedings,  written  by  Tikhmenief, 
a  Russian  chronicler,  it  is  referred  to  on  page  40  of  volume  1  of  the 
Api)endix  to  the  British  Case. 

I  am  also  reminded  in  this  connection  that  the  United  States  Counter 
Case,  on  page  24,  refers  to  this  enumeration  of  historical  facts  by  us, 
and  says: 

Later,  however,  especially  in  the  years  following  1840,  Behring  Sea  was  actually 
visited,  as  pointed  out  at  pages  83  to  90  of  the  British  Case,  by  numerous  vessels, 
mostly  whalers. 

Of  course,  the  point  of  this  is  to  see  what,  if  anything,  Russia  did. 
That  is  the  point  which  I  am  now  coming  to.  I  now  read  from  page  84 
of  the  British  Case. 

In  1846  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia  asked  that  foreign  whalers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  come  within  40  Italian  miles  of  the  Russian  shores. 
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TikhmenieiF  thus  describes  the  result  of  these  represeutatious: 

The  exact  words  of  the  letter  from  the  Foreigu  office  are  as  follows: 
923  The  tixino;  of  a  line  at  sea  within  which  foreign  vessels  should  be  prohibited 

from  whaling  off  our  shores  would  not  be  iu  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Convention  of  1824,  and  would  be  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  our  Convention  of 
1825  with  Great  Britain.  Moreover,  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure,  without  pre- 
liminary negotiation  and  arrangements  with  the  other  Powers,  might  lead  to  protests, 
since  uo  clear  and  uniform  agreement  has  yet  been  arrived  at  among  nations  in 
regard  to  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  at  sea. 

In  1847  a  representation  from  Governor  Tebenkof  iu  regard  to  new  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  whalers  gave  rise  to  further  correspondence.  Sometime  before,  in 
June  1846,  the  Governor  General  of  Eastern  Siberia  had  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  limit  the  whaling  operations  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  fair  to  forbid  them 
to  come  within  40  Italian  miles  of  our  shores,  the  ports  of  Petropaulovsk  and  Okhotsk 
to  be  excluded,  and  a  payment  of  100  silver  roubles  to  be  demanded  at  those  ports 
from  every  vessel  for  the  right  of  whaling.  He  recommended  that  a  ship  of  war 
should  be  employed  as  a  cruiser  to  watch  foreign  vessels. 

Now  there  is  a  distinct  claim  addressed  to  tlie  Government  for  pro- 
tection.    This  is  tlie  answer: 
The  Foreign  Office  expressly  stated  as  follows  in  reply: 
This  is  again  a  textual  quotation. 

We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean 
which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  northwestern  shore  of  America, 
or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condition  to  allowing  them  to  take 
whales. 

What  was  that  sea  which  is  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  unless  it  was 
the  Beliring  Sea. — that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  which  separates  the 
eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  north-western  shore  of  America?  May 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  the  map?  What  is  the  sea  that 
separates  Siberia,  on  the  one  baud,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  America 
on  the  other,  unless  it  is  the  Behring  Sea;  and  what  is  the  Great  Ocean 
of  which  that  intervening  sea  is  described  as  part  unless  it  is  the  Great 
South  Sea,  or  the  Pacific  Ocean?  The  language  is  indubitable  and 
unmistakeable. 

Tiklimeiiieff  continues, 

The  Foreign  Office  were  of  opinion  that  the  fixing  of  the  line  referred  to  above 
would  re-open  the  discussions  formerly  carried  on  between  England  and  I'^rance  on 
the  subject.  The  limit  of  a  cannon-shot,  that  is,  about  three  Italian  nules,  would 
alone  give  rise  to  no  dispute.  The  Foreign  Office  observed  in  conclusion,  that  no 
Power  had  yet  succeeded  in  limiting  the  freedom  of  fishing  in  open  seas, 

that  is  literally,  historically  true; 

and  that  such  pretensions  had  never  been  recognized  by  the  other  Powers.  They 
were  confident  that  the  fitting  out  of  colonial  cruisers  would  put  an  end  to  all  ditfi- 
calties;  there  had  not  yet  been  time  to  test  the  efficacy  of  this  measure. 

Tliat  is  with  reference  to  ])reventing  raiding  u])on  the  islands  and 
coasts.  Tiien  there  is  another  statement  there  with  further  details, 
bringing  it  down  to  a  biter  jieriod. 

The  1Mii:sii)i:n'J'. —  Is  the  authority  of  this  olhcial  gentleman  acknowl- 
edged l)y  llie  otlu'r  i)arty? 
924  Sir  Charles  l{rssELi>, — Yes,  I  thought  I  read  a  moment  ago 

a  i)assage  in  which,  referring  to  the  very  ])ages  I  am  reading  from 
(pages  8;{  to  UO)— the  United  States  referred  "to  tliese  (piotations  in  our 
Case, 

The  President. — 1  mean  tlie  quotations  from  the  Kussian  oliicial 
docimient.s? 

Sir  CiiAiM.ES  liussELL. — Yes,  I  tliouglit  the  Tribunal  wouUl  liave 
appreciated  my  reference.    I  referred  to  page  21  of  their  Counter-Case, 
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in  which,  referring  to  the  very  passages  I  have  been  reading,  they  make 
this  comment 

Later,  however,  o.specially  in  tlie  years  followiiij;  1810,  Behrin;^  Sea  was  actually 
visited,  as  y)<)intcil  out  at  i)aj;es  83  to  90  of  tlie  I'.ritish  Case,  l)y  minieroiis  vessels, 
mostly  whalers,  but  it  is  sliowu  by  Bancroft,  tlie  author  so  fre(|UenMy  ciuoted  by  the 
British  Uovernuient,  that  the  whaling  industry  was  not  lor  the  Kussiaus  a  profit- 
able cue. 

And  this  is  their  comment: 

General  Foster. — Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to  read  page  255. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will,  if  you  like. 

General  Foster. — I  should  be  glad  if  you  would,  in  view  of  the 
rresident's  euijuiry,  because  it  shows  that  we  contradict  distinctly  the 
quotations,  made. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  read  it  if  you  wish.    It  says  here: 

But  it  is  shown  by  Bancroft,  the  author  so  frequently  quoted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ornmeut,  that  the  whaling  industry  was  not,  for  the  Russians,  a  profitable  oue,  and 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  motive  for  protecting  that  indiisti-y  by  the  imperial 
Ukase  of  the  colonial  government. 

That  is  all  the  comment  that  is  made  so  far.    Then  it  goes  on: 

Bancroft  is  also  referred  to  in  the  British  Case  (pp.  83  and  81)  to  show  that  in  1842 
the  Russian  Government  rei'nsed  Etholins  recpiest  that  Beliring  Sea  bo  protected 
against  invasions  of  foreign  whalers,  on  the  ground  that  the  Treaty  of  1824:  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  gaVe  to  American  citizens  the  right  to  engage  in  fish- 
ing over  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  From  what  is  said,  however,  by  this 
same  author  immediately  following  the  above  citation,  it  ai)pears  that,  through  the 
endeavours  of  Etholin  tlie  Government  at  length  referred  the  matter  to  a  committee 
composed  of  officials  of  the  navy  department,  who  reported  that  the  cost  of  fitting 
out  a  cruiser  for  the  protection  of  Behring  Sea  against  foreign  whalers  would  be 
200,000  roubles  in  silver,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  such  a  craft  85,000  roubles  a 
year.  To  this  a  recommendation  was  added  that,  if  the  company  were  willing  to 
assume  the  expenditure,  a  cruiser  should  at  once  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  Hence, 
according  to  Bancroft,  the  failure  to  protect  Behring  Sea  can  not  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Russian  Government  considered  it  had  lost  the  right  to  do  so  by  the 
treaties  of  1824  and  1825. 

General  Foster. — It  was  a  question  of  money,  not  of  right. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Could  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  this 
comment,  which  is  gravely  referred  to  as  a  comment  impugning  the 
accuracy  of  the  excerpts  from  these  official  accounts'?  Where  is  the 
suggestion  that  these  accounts  are  not  accurate?  What  there  is  here 
is  a  suggestion  that  the  failure  to  protect  Russian  rights  was 
925  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  would  be  too  expensive  to  do  it.  That 
is  the  only  suggestion  that  is  made  on  this  page. 

General  Foster. — J3ancroft  says  so. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  he  said  so,  it  is  cited  in  your  case. 

General  Foster. — Quoting  from  your  own  author. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  think  there  must  be  a  limit  to  these  inter- 
ruptions. I  have  gratified  you  so  far,  and  have  been  pleased  to  be  able 
to  gratify  you,  because  it  is  a  strong  point  in  favour  of  what  I  have 
been  addressing  the  Tribunal  upon.  I  have  read  the  pages  from  the 
letters  of  the  Foreign  IMinister  in  which  he  said:  We  have  no  right  to 
do  it:  it  will  re-oi)en  the  question  between  the  British  Government  and 
the  Government  of  America  if  we  attempt  to  do  it. 

The  President. — Is  that  all.  General  Foster,  you  wish  to  be  read 
from  the  Counter-Case  under  the  present  circumstances? 

General  Foster. — As  it  appears  the  interruption  is  unwelcome,  I 
will  reserve  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  assure  you,  it  is  not  unwelcome — my 
friend  is  quite  wrong.    If  I  am  reading  anythiog,  and  there  is  any- 
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thing  else  wliich  explains  its  meaning  or  puts  a  different  meaning  on 
It,  I  shall  always  be  willing  to  read  it;  but  really  to  make  this  a  foun- 
dation for  stating  that  the  United  States  had  impugned  the  accuracy 
of  our  quotations,  I  must  say,  is  absurd. 

General  Foster. — I  understood  Counsel  just  now  to  remark  that  he 
has  read  an  authoritative  declaration  from  the  Eussian  Minister.  He 
will  find  that  he  read  it  from  a  historian. 

The  President. — That  is  quoted  from  the  Foreign  Office.  It  is  in 
inverted  commas. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  beg  General  Foster's  pardon.  It  may  be 
my  fault,  but  I  thought  I  read  "  Tikhmenieff  thus  describes  the  result 
of  these  representations";  and  then  he  proceeds  to  say:  "The  exact 
words  of  the  letter  from  the  Foreign  Office  were  as  follows  ".  Then  the 
words  are  given  in  inverted  commas.  Then  on  the  next  page — I  have 
no  doubt  I  was  not  expressing  myself  with  sutjficient  clearness— he  goes 
on  in  inverted  commas  to  say  "  The  Foreign  Office  expressly  stated  as 
foUows  in  reply : 

We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from  that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean 
which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the  north-western  shore  of  Amer- 
ica, or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condition  to  allowing  them  to  take 
whales. 

Lord  Hannen. — Have  j^ou  got  ^'Bancroft"  here?  I  do  not  mean  in 
the  room,  but  for  reference. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — We  have.  It  is  quite  available,  and  I  can' 
send  for  it  at  any  moment. 

i^ow,  I  am  loth  to  make  a  reference  to  a  subject  not  pleasant  to 
either  of  us,  and  I  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  certain  of 
those  falsified  documents  relate  to  tlie  period  after  the  Treaties, 
926  and  consist,  in  large  part,  of  interpolations  suggesting  that  there 
had  been  interference  by  Russia,  which  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  its  true  action  as  we  now  know  it  to  be.  I  content 
myself  with  saying  that.  They  begin  at  page  60  of  the  original  Case, 
and  go  on.     I  do  not  enlarge  upon  it. 

Then  there  is  one  other  thing  I  must  say  in  this  connection,  and  I 
think  it  brings  this  matter  practically  to  a  conclusion.  After  the  Ukase 
of  1821,  there  were  two  confirmatory  Charters  granted  to  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  and  the  significant  change  in  the  language  of  those 
Charters,  compared  with  the  original  Charter  under  the  Ukase  of  1821, 
is  itself  significant  and  conclusive  upon  the  point  upon  which  I  am 
addressing  you. 

In  order  that  this  point  may  be  appreciated,  let  me  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  volume  I  of  the  United  States  Appendix,  at  page  16,  to  look  at 
what  the  terms  of  the  original  Ukase  were. 

The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  industry  on  all 
ishiiids,  jxdtH,  aud  gnlfH,  includiug  tlie  whole  of  the  northwest  coawt  of  Aiucrica, 
Ix-giiiniug  (Vdui  Htdiring  Straits  to  tiic  "il^  of  northern  latitude,  also  from  the  Alciitiau 
Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands  from 
I'.iliring's  Straits  to  the  South  cajic  of  the  Island  of  IJru]),  namely,  to  the  45°  50' 
northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Tli.'it  is  the  4th  of  September,  1821.  There  are  provisions,  as  you 
will  rccolh'ct,  for  llic  <;onrKscation  of  vessels  that  come  within  tlic  limits 
tlu'ic  set  out.  Tlx',  ('liarter  of  18131  is  on  page  24,  and  it  (concedes  to 
111*'  Coinitany  the  i)rivil<'go  of  liuiiliiig  and  lisliiiig,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  other  Kussijin  or  foreign  Kiiliiccts,  lliroiighont  the  tciritories  long 
since  in  the  possession  of  liiissiii.  and  then  it  descaihes  the  extent  of 
those  territoiies  in  much  the  same  language.    JNow,  if  you  turn  to 
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paj?e  27,  yon  will  find  tlie  docunieiit  iittlie  bottom  of  that  page  headed, 
"Confirmation  of  Ciiarter  of  1821".  This  coiifinnation  was,  iu  fact, 
pnblished  by  the  Senate  on  March  29th  (April  10th)  1829,  five  years 
after  the  Tieaty  with  the  United  States,  and  four  years  after  the 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain.  If  Kussia  was  actinji,  as  we  assume  she 
was,  in  good  laith  in  the  matter,  you  would  exi)ect  to  see  a  recognition 
of  tliese  Treaties,  and  of  the  fact  of  limiting  tlie  rights  wliich  could  be 
properly  granted  to  the  different  subjects,  and,  accordiugly,  yon  do  lind 
it  on  page  28, 

The  limits  of  navigation  and  industry  of  the  Company  are  determined  by  the 
treaties  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America  5  (17),  1824,  and  with  England 
February  1(5  (18),  1825. 

In  all  the  places  allotted  to  Russia  by  these  Treaties  there  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
Conii)auy  the  right  to  profit  by  all  the  fur  and  tish  industries,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  liussian  subjects. 

You  see  the  change  at  once.    Then  comes  Article  YII. 

All  the  articles  of  these  rules  and  of  the  privileges  publi.slied  together  with  them, 
wliich  are  not  limited  by  the  aforesaid  Treaties,  and  which  are  not  contrary  to  tlie 
Ukase  of  October  14th,  1827,  concerning  outrance  into  service,  shall  remain  in  full 
force. 

Therefore,  it  is  the  clearest  recognition  that  they  had  no  longer 
927  the  right  to  exclude  foreigners  fron\  the  pursuit  of  fishing,  because 
the  power  in  the  first  was  exclusive  of  all  other  Russian  and  of 
all  foreign  subjects.  In  the  confirmatory  Charter  of  1829,  it  is  Russian 
subjects  only;  and  the  powers  granted  to  Eussian  subjects  are  to  be 
determined  and  limited  by  the  effect  of  those  Treaties. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  construe  that  to  mean  that  Russia 
intended  foreign  subjects  to  profit  in  the  fur  and  fish  Industries  which 
would  otherwise  belong  to  Russia? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  have  said  nothing  that  would  bear 
that  meaning.  In  the  Treaty,  so  far  as  there  were  exclusive  rights 
given,  of  course,  she  had  a  right  to  deal  with  them;  but  I  deal  with  the 
one  point  only,  and  do  not  want  to  be  led  away  to  others,  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  right  of  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of  the  United 
States  to  fish  in  the  Behring  Sea;  that  under  the  terms  of  the  Charter 
of  1821,  six  days  after  the  date  of  the  Ukase,  in  the  whole  area, 
embracing  and  including  Behring  Sea,  there  was  an  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  subjects  and  of  all  Russian  subjects;  but,  in  the  confirmatory 
Charter  of  1829,  there  is  the  omission  of  the  exclusion,  as  far  as  the 
Treaty  afiects  the  area,  of  foreign  subjects  altogether. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  think  I  ought  to  say  that  I  have  no  desire 
to  lead  Counsel  to  other  subjects;  my  only  wish  was  to  follow  out  the 
matter  to  wliich  he  referred,  as  I  supi)osed. 

Lord  Hannen. — And  I  am  bound  to  say  I  have  the  same  difficulty  as 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan.  That  is  jjlainly  confined  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
Eussian  subjects  in  places  allotted  to  Russia. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Clearly. 

The  President. — The  ten-year  clause,  I  supi)ose. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes.  May  I  respectfully  beg  ^fr.  Justice 
Harlan's  pardon;  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean  to  convey  that  I  did  not 
desire  the  question  to  be  i)ut.     I  thought  1  had  made  mv  meaning  clear. 

So  in  the  Confirmatory  Charter  of  1844,  on  page  28,  dated  the  10th 
of  October,  1844,  Article  II  says. — 

The  limits  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  Company  on  the  shore  of  the  Conti- 
nent and  on  the  Islands  of  Northwestern  America, 
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and  it  repeats  the  course  of  the  line  of  demarcation  in  the  Treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia;  and  then,  in  section  3,  it  provides: 

In  all  places  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  above-mentioned  delimitation  there  is 
granted  to  tbe  Company  the  right  to  carry  on  the  fur  and  iishing  industries  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  Russian  subjects. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  else  in  that  which  it  is  important  to 
draw  attention  to. 

Xow,  I  have  practically  dealt  with  both  branches  of  Article  I.  The 
Tribunal  will  observe  that  it  contains  two  divisions:  first,  what  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  in  the  sea  known  as  Beliring  Sea  did  Eussia 
928  assert  and  exercise,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal-fisher- 
ies did  Eussia  assert  and  exercise?  I  have  incidentally,  of  course, 
addressed  myself  to  both  questions,  I  want  to  say  one  word,  however, 
about  the  question  of  the  exclusive  right  in  the  seal  fisheries. 

Mr.  Justice  Haklan. — Before  you  go  to  that,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  make 
one  enquiry  so  that  I  may  ge^j  your  view  fully. 

We  are  required  in  the  first  question  to  answer  what  exclusive  juris- 
diction Eussia  asserted  and  exercised.  If  I  remember  rightly,  both  M. 
de  Poletica  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  and  Baron  Nicolay  in  his  letter 
to  Lord  Londonderry  or  Count  Lieveu,  said  that  Eussia,  if  it  deemed 
proper,  could  declare  the  whole  of  the  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  mare 
claustmi;  but  they  did  nob  intend  by  such  Ukase  to  assert  any  such 
right,  but  oidy  limited  their  declaration  to  particular  localities.  Now, 
do  you  contend  that  in  answering  that  question  we  should  regard  this 
announcement  of  Eussia  of  its  right,  if  it  thought  proper,  to  exercise 
this  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  these  waters,  as  an  assertion  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Treaty? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly,  an  assertion. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  not  an  exercise? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — But  not  an  exercise.  I  will  formulate  in 
precise  language  what  we  submit  ought  to  be  the  answers  to  each  of 
these  four  questions. 

I  was  saying  a  word  about  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal-fisheries 
did  Eussia  assert  and  exercise.  Upon  this  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  room  for  question.  Eussia  was  the  territorial  owner 
.w*^ l'!'"'' r.vil'rfn  «f  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Eussia  exercised  the  rights  of 
the  6o;ii  fisheriea  territorial  Ownership  upon  those  Islands,  and  had  the 
iiuasia.***'^  ^^  rights,  whether  she  exercised  them  or  not  1  know  not  and 
care  not,  but  the  right  to  exercise  them  exclusively  of  all 
other  persons  and  Powers,  not  oidy  on  the  Islands,  but  within  3  miles 
of  the  coast  of  the  Islands.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  Eussia,  as 
regards  the  scfil  fisheries,  made  at  any  time  any  assertion  greater  than 
or  diifcrent  I'rom  the  assertion  which  she  would  be  justilied  in  making 
as  territorial  owner.  I  find  none.  Mv  learned  friends  would  answer 
that,  and,  as  1  conceive,  quite  rightly,  by  saying  tiiattliere  was  lu)  need 
for  her  to  assert  any  right  outside,  b(;cause  ]>elagic  sealing  had  not  got 
to  su<*h  diiiuMisionsasto  call  for  her  intciCcrence.  That  I  do  not  propose 
to  d<'al  with  at  tliis  stage  of  the  argument  at  all,  because  it  would 
embrace  the  moic  wide  and  general  f|uestion  of  wiiat  right  she  could 
have  asserted  in  ]>oint  of  iact,  which  is  not  the  ]»oint  toueiied  by  (lues- 
tion  1.  It  is  not  the  (|u<'stion  ol"  what  right  she  had  in  iact,  it  is  what 
right  she  asserted  and  exercised.  I  will  considei-  whether  she  could 
have  any  right.  Ol'  couise,  t  he  Tribunal  knows  I  assert  tiiat  she  coidd 
not,  cxcei)t  the  rights  that  belong  to  her  as  territorial  owner, — rights 
rationc,  soli;  the  exclusive  right  to  tal<e  what  was  upon  her  territory, 
the  light  to  exclude  anybody  els*',  from  ihat  territory;  and  a  similar 
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light  oxtoiuling  to  the  maritime  belt  of  three  mih.'S  beyond  lier  terri- 
tory. 
929  Senator  Morgan, — As  to  that  marginal  belt,  T  understood  you 

to  say  a  moment  ago  that  Russia  at  that  time  said  that  tlie  Nations 
had  not  agreed  to  the  3-mile  limit  as  a  matter  of  international  law. 

Sir  CiiAULKS  llusSELL. — In  order  that  the  Tribunal  may  follow  this 
exactly,  I  will  rei)eat  tlie  ([uestion  that  you.  Sir,  have  been  good  enough 
to  address  to  me  in  relation  to  my  limitation  of  tlie  3-miles  on  the  coast: 
you  suggest  to  me  that,  in  one  of  tlie  communications  from  Kussia,  it 
had  been  stated  tliat  the  o-mile  marginal  belt  was  not  then  determined, 
or  fixed  or  uni\ersally  agreed  upon  limit  of  territorial  waters. 

I  think  there  is  trutli  in  that  suggestion.  It  was,  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  indeterminate.  It  was  I  think  generally  fixed  at  the 
length  to  which  cannon-shot  could  be  carried,  and  that  may  have  varied 
more  or  less;  but  it  is  quite  true  to  say  that  at  that  time  it  was  not 
quite  clearly  fixed,  whether  it  was  3  mih'S,  or  4  miles,  or  5  miles,  but 
beyond  that  there  was  no  difference.  There  was  a  certain  marginal  belt, 
the  precise  limit  of  which  has  in  later  years  come  to  be  recognized  at  3 
miles,  or  a  marine  league. 

The  President. — It  has  uo  relation  to  our  subject,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  not  to  press  that  question  too  tightly  eveu  to  day. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — No,  because  as  the  i)ower  of  arms  is 
increased,  it  may  be  the  application  of  that  principle  terrce  dominium 
fmitur  ubi  finitnr  nrmorum  vis  may  receive  a  greater  expansion.  It  is 
not  a  question,  I  would  venture  to  say,  that  need  trouble  us.  It  is 
admitted  that  there  is  a  marginal  belt  which  to  day  may  be  indetermi- 
nate, but  indeterminate  only  within  narrow  and  confined  limits. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then,  I  take  it,  it  was  entirely  indefinite  how 
far  IJussia  claimed  at  that  time  jurisdiction  in  a  territorial  sense  in  Beh- 
ring  Sea. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell, — Do  you  mean  before  or  after  the  Ukase? 

Senator  Morgan, — At  that  time. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — There  is  a  great  difference.  It  is  clear 
that  by  the  Ukase  if  that  had  been  persisted  in  she  claimed  territorial 
jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea.  As  I  have  pointed  out  she 
was  insisting  on  100  miles  from  the  land,  which  100  miles  from  the  land 
would  have  shut  Behring  Sea  and  made  it  a  mare  elauftum. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan, — May  not  that  throw  some  light  on  the  fact, 
which  struck  me  in  the  correspondence,  that  Mr,  Canning  did  not  at 
any  time  mention  the  Behring  Sea  or  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka,  but 
seemed  to  have  constantly  in  his  mind  keeping  open  Beliring  Straits, 
because  if  the  100-mile  limit  was  enforced  that  would  close  Behring 
Strait.  Of  course  he  must  have  ])roceeded  on  the  ground  that  Russia 
disclaimed  any  purpose  of  keeping  foreign  vessels  out  of  the  open 
waters  of  Behring  Sea.  They  could  not  get  out  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
unless  Bel;ring  Straits  were  open. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  deference  that  is  not  what  the  corre- 
spondence shews,  because  the  question  of  Behring  Straits  being 
030      closed  comes  up  in  relation  to  a  diflerent  subject— the  access  to 
the  Arctic  ()(!ean  beyond  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Mr.  Canning  said — We  cannot  get  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  with  vessels  of  discovery  unless  we  go  through  Behring 
Straits. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — True  he  uses  the  reference  in  a  very  signifi- 
cant way.  He  says  the  Power  that  could  propose  to  itself  the  notion 
of  treating  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  marc  dauHum  might  think  it  right  to 
close  Behring  Straits,  wliich  is  ouiy  18  miles  wide.    That  the  Ukase 
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involved  the  assertion  of  territorial  dominion  over  Belirin^  Sea  is  made 
apparent  also  by  the  statement  of  M.  Poletica  justifying*  the  Ukase  on  tlie 
gTound  tliat  tliey  were  entitled  to  treat  it  as  a  mare  clausnm,  merfcrmee, 
but  they  did  not  intend  to  push  their  rights  to  that  length,  losing  sight 
of  the  fact  that  pushing  their  rights  of  sovereignty  to  100  miles  from 
the  coast  did,  it  was  insisted  on,  eflectually  close  Behring  Sea  up.  And 
that  that  was  a  claim  of  territorial  sovereignty  is  clear  from  the  opinion 
of  the  King's  Advocate,  which  I  read,  and  also  the  more  important 
opinion  of  Lord  Stowell,  that  a  right  to  prevent  people  coming  over 
any  land  covered  by  water  is  necessarily  an  assertion  of  territorial 
dominion  over  that  water. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  language  of  Lord  Stowell  is,  the  territo- 
ries claimed  are  of  different  species,  islands,  portions  of  the  Continent, 
and  large  portions  of  the  sea  adjoining. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  right,  Sir,  and  Behring  Sea  would 
be  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sea  adjoining,  and  that  would  make  the 
point  stronger.  He  was  regarding  it  as  100  miles  from  the  coast.  He 
says  that  is  territorial  jurisdiction  over  100  miles  from  the  coast. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  say  you  are  not  right;  1  only  wanted 
to  see  what  your  view  was. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  think  it  could  be  contended  by 
the  other  side  that,  if  a  Power  asserts  an  exclusive  right  to  possession 
of  a  certain  area  of  land  covered  by  water,  and  says,  we  have  the  right 
to  exclude  anybody  else  from  coming  in  that  area,  that  that  is  anything 
but  an  assertion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  that  area. 

Mr.  Carter. — My  argument  was  distinctly  the  other  way. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  confess,  it  astonishes  me  to  hear  it. 

]Mr.  Carter. — 1  only  seek  to  correct  a  misapprehension. 

The  President. — And  of  course  it  is  correct  for  Counsel  to  acknowl- 
edge that  they  did  not  argue  the  point  in  that  way.  1  think  they  stand 
on  the  same  ground  as  you  do.  They  do  not  argue  the  point  of  juris- 
diction as  to  the  first  question.  [To  Mr.  Carter]  I  do  not  understand 
in  your  argument  you  called  upon  us  to  decide  that  the  rights  claimed 
or  exercised  by  Russia  were  rights  of  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  do  not.  The  interpretation  that  I  put  in  my 
argument  on  the  Ukase  was  that  it  was  not  an  assertion  of  territorial 
dominion  over  the  sea,  but  a  mere  assertion  of  a  right  to  i)rotect  a  shore 
industry  by  protective  measures  stretching  over  tlie  sea. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then  weagree  as  to  the  first  question. 
031  The  I'resident, — It  is  a  relief  to  us  to  believe  you  do.    You  do 

not  deny  historically,  that  is  as  a  i)oint  of  history,  that  Russia 
asserted  these  territorial  rights  of  jurisdiction,  which,  ujion  my  imi)res- 
sion  at  lirst  sight  (though  1  do  not  exi)ress  any  definite  opinion  of  my 
own)  according  to  the  despatches  of  M.  de  Poletica  and  liaron  Nicolay 
and  Count  iS'esselrode,  seem  to  be  exi)ressly  reserved  by  Russia. 

Mr.  Carter. — 1  do  not  quite  understand  the  suggestion  of  the 
learned  President. 

The  Prksident. — In  the  diplomatic  desi)atches  of  M.  de  Poletica 
an<l  Jiaron  Nicolay  and  of  Count  Nesselrode,  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Allans,  the  Russians  declared  that  they  might  have  the  right  of  con- 
sidering the  sea  between  the  two  coasts  of  Asia  and  America,  that  is 
to  say,  not  only  Behring  Sea  but  a  great  i)ortii)n  of  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  as  being  a  marc  clauNiim;  tliat  is  to  say,  a  sea  on  wliicli  tliey 
ha\  e  the  rights  of  territorial  sovereignty.  1  say  you  did  not  touch 
that  y)oint  in  your  arguitient. 

Mr.  ('AHri;i{. —  I  said  in  reference  to  that,  that  while  they  declared 
tl);it  tliey  might    have  asserleti   that  right,  tiiey  expressly  declared,  or 
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Avliat  I  understood  as  expressly  declared,  that  tliey  did  not  intend  to 
assert  it;  tiiat  tlie  measure  was  designed  as  a  preventive  one.  That  is 
to  say,  it  was  as  1  understood  it  for  the  i)urpose  of  protC(;ting-  a  sliore 
industry;  that  tliey  did  iu)t  intend  to  assert  territorial  dominion  over 
15('lirin<i'  tSea,  although  they  said  they  might  assert  it. 

The  Phesij)ENT. — That  tliey  might  assert  it  if  they  ehose  to  do  so? 

Mr.  Carter. — If  they  chose  to  do  so;  but  that  they  did  not  choose 
to  assert  it  by  the  Ukase. 

The  President. — There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"assert".  1  think  you  use  the  word  "assert"  in  a  different  meaning 
from  what  Sir  ( Jharles  does. 

."Ml-.  Carter. — They  said  they  might  assert  it,  and  assert  it  right- 
fully.    There  is  no  doubt  al)out  that. 

The  President. — They  did  not  mean  to  exercise  it? 

Mr.  Carter. — They  did  not  mean  even  to  assert  it. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Mr,  President,  there  is  a  latent  ambiguity 
in  my  friend's  statement  which  must  be  cleared  up.  I  began,  in  order 
to  avoid  that  ambiguity,  by  giving  to  this  Tribunal  what  1  conceived  to 
be  the  meaning  of'tliat  first  question,  in  order  to  show  that  when 
"right"  and  "exclusive  jurisdittion  "  were  there  referred  to,  it  did 
not  mean  the  general  inherent  right  which  a  mitiou  has  to  i)rotect  its 
l>roi)erty  or  its  interests,  which  1  will  discuss  hereafter,  but  that  the 
(|Ucstion  Avas  ])(>inted  to  whether  Kussia  had  asserted  and  exercised 
territorial  jurisdiction. 

Let  me  recur  to  that  point,  which  I  now  see  I  was  quite  right  in 
endeavouiing  to  make  clear  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion.  1 
jtointed  out  tliat  a  right  of  defence  of  property  or  interest  was  not  an 
exclusive  right.  The  word  in  the  question  is  "exclusive".  I  pointed 
out  further  that  still  less  was  it  an  exclusive  right  of  jurisdiction 
932  in  a  delined  aiea,  because  I  pointed  out  that  a  right  of  defence 
or  protection  of  property  or  interest  knew  no  circumscription  of 
space  except  Miiere  the  property  to  be  defended  was,  where  the  interest 
to  be  defended  was.  I  was  not  then  discussing  whether  there  were  the 
rigiits  which  my  learjied  friend  professes  exist  in  that  regard.  I  was 
assuming  them  for  the  moment.  Thereupon  1  proceeded  to  point  out, 
and  I  hoi)e  established,  that  what  the  question  meant  was  whether 
iiussia  had  or  had  not  asserted  a  sovereign  authority  exclusive  of  all 
other  i)ersons,  and  in  a  defined  and  definite  area,  namely,  Behring  Sea; 
and  1  nuule  that  out — at  least  1  thought  I  made  it  out — by  saying 
that  the  case  of  the  United  States  had  been  built  up  on  that  theory  by 
the  use,  amongst  other  things,  of  these  documents  which  have  i^roved  to 
be  unreliable.  I  made  that  out  by  showing  the  legislative  enactments 
of  the  United  States  Congress,  based  upon  its  derivative  title.  1  fur- 
ther made  that  out  by  the  mode  in  which  they  have  invoked  that 
municipal  authority,  as  a  municipal  authority  exercisable  in  a  definite 
area.  And  finally  1  made  that  out  by  the  libel  in  the  Court;  by 
the  argument  of  their  counsel;  by  the  argument  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Washington,  and  by  the  appreciation  of  that  argument  and 
position  as  exi)ressed  by  the  Judges  of  that  High  Court. 

The  President. — That  is  perliaps  more  of  historical  than  of  prac- 
tical interest  to  the  question  which  is  laid  before  us. 

Sir  Charles  lit  ssell. — I  think  myself  it  is  important,  as  I  take  the 
liberty  of  saying,  because  of  its  far-reaching  consequences.  My  argu- 
ment has  been,  from  first  to  last,  that  every  one  of  these  assertions  up 
to  the  time  we  came  into  Court — ])iactically  every  one  of  these  asser- 
tions— is  based  on  tlie  territorial  claim  of  the  United  States:  question 
B  S,  PT  XIII 12 
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five  as  well  as  questions  one,  two,  tliree,  and  four.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  anticipate.  The  point  I  am  upon  is  this:  you  have,  with  great 
deference,  to  answer  the  qnestion  in  the  sense  in  which  you  nnderstaud 
that  question:  and  the  sense  in  which  that  question  is  to  be  under- 
stood, I  am  respectfully  submitting,  is  that  the  Tribunal  is  asked  to 
say  whether  Eussia  asserted  and  exercised — and  I  repeat  my  words, 
asserted  and  exercised — territorial  or  sovereign  authority,  exclusive  of 
all  other  persons,  in  the  Behring  Sea.  That  is  the  question  to  which 
you  have  to  make  your  answer. 

The  President. — Certainly;  one  of  the  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  to  the  question  of  exclusive  rights  in 
the  seal  fisheries,  I  have  already  dealt  with  that,  and  I  cannot  see  that 
there  is  much  room  for  discussion  or  diflerence  between  us.  There  is 
no  suggestion  that  Eussia  either  asserted  or  exercised  any  rights  in 
relation  to  seal  fisheries  other  than  those  that  belonged  to  her,  ratione 
soli,  as  owner  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  difference  between  counsel,  then,  in 
respect  to  this  finding,  I  understand  to  be  this:  You  assert  that  Russia, 
in  these  difl'erent  ways  you  have  pointed  out,  did  assert,  within  the 
meaning  of  that  question,  exclusive  jui'isdiction  in  the  whole  of 
933  Behring  Sea  by  this  Ukase.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended 
that  Eussia  did  not  assert  such  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  that 
Ukase,  but  expressly  disclaimed  a  purpose  to  assert  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — So  I  understand.  But  again.  Judge,  with 
great  deference,  that  statement  illumines  the  point  with  which  the 
Tribunal  must  still  deal,  as  to  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understand  that. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — And  my  point  is — and  I  submit  I  have  dem- 
onstrated it — that  when  "exclusive  Jurisdiction"  is  spoken  of,  it  means 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea;  and  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in 
Behring  Sea  means  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  particular  and  defined 
area;  and  that  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  a  particuhir  and  defined  area 
means  territorial  or  sovereign  jurisdiction,  and  nothing  else.  Of  course 
if  1  am  to  argue  tlie  question  again  as  to  what  the  Ukase  meant,  I 
should  have  to  go  over  the  ground  with  whi(;h  you  are  very  familiar. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  we  all  understood  your  aigument. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  I  am  not  going  to  do;  but  how  it  can 
be  contended  that  when  it  is  stated  in  the  Ukase  of  1821, 

the  pursuits  of  coiiiinerce,  whaling  aud  lisherj',  and  of  all  other  industry  on  all 
islands,  ports  and  n'lhs,  incln<linj;'  the  whole  of  the  northwest  coast  of  America, 
lic<jiniiiiiK  from  ijchrinjf  Straits  to  the  51st  d('<i,ree  of  Northern  latitude,  also  from  the 
Aleutian  islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile  Islands 
fntin  Heliriiig  Strait  to  the  South  Cape  of  the  Island  of  Urnp,  viz,  to  the  45  degree 
50  niinutes  northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects: — 

and  when  in  furtheraiu^e  of  that  exclusive  grant  it  is  prohibited  to  all 
foreign  vessels  to  ai)i)roach  within  less  than  one  hundred  Italian  miles, 
subject  to  confiscation: 

I  low  those  two,  tak(Mi  together,  can  be  anything  less  than,  or  different 
from,  an  assertion  of  territorial  sovereignty,  with  a  sa.nction  to  supi)ort 
that  territorial  sovereignty,  ])asses  my  comi)rehension.  And  that  was 
tlie  case  oiiginally  made  by  the  United  States.  I  will  leave  the  subject 
by  citing  one  more  passage  from  their  Case,  page  <)1).  This  makes  it 
apparent,  unless  1  am  gieatly  mistaken.     It  is  near  the  top  of  page  09: 

J'roin  the  foregoing  historical  review  it  appears: 

First.  That  prior  and  up  to  the  date  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  Russia  did 
i.HMf-rt  :ind  cxcrciMc  exclusive  riiriilH  of  cunnuerco,  hunting  and  fishing,  on  the  shores 
uud  in  all  tiie  walcis  ol   lichriug  Sea. 
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Second.  That  the  body  of  water  known  as  Behring  Sea  was  not  included  in  the 
phraae  "Paciiic  Ocean"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  182i5. 

What  does  that  meiiii?  It  means  that  there  was  nothing  in  those 
Treaties  which  inteiter<'(l  with  lliissia's  assertion  and  exercise  of  exclu- 
sive rights  in  Behrinj;-  Sea  mentioned  in  paragraph  one. 

Third.  That  ai'teisaid  Treaty  of  18l.'5,  the  Russian  Governmout  continued  to  exer- 
cise exclusive, jurisdiftion  over  the  wliole  of  Bi-liriug  Sea  up  to  the  tiiue  of  the  cession 
of  j^laska,  in  so  fai  as  was  necessary  to  preserve  to  tlie  Itussiau-Aniericau  Coiu]iauy 

th(^  nionop(dy  of  tlie  fur-seal  industty,  and  to  prohibit  the  taking  on  the  land  or 
934      in  the  water  by  any  other  persons  or  companies  the  fur-seals  resorting  to  the 

I'ribilof  Islands. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  tliere  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  which  relates 
to  the  question  so  far  as  fur-seals  are  concerned. 

But  here  again  my  1 'arned  friend  INIr.  Carter,  as  I  respectfully  think, 
is  confusing  the  motive  of  this  attem])te<l  legislation  by  ilussia  with 
the  effect.  The  motive  may  have  been  to  protect  this,  that  or  the  other; 
but  the  fact  was  that  it  asserted  territorial  sovereignty. 

1  will  bring  out  my  meaning,  in  concluding  this  branch  of  the  (]ues- 
tion,  by  formulating  precisely  the  answeis  which  1  submit  the  Tribunal 
ought  to  give  to  these  four  questions.  They  are  fornmlated  with  some 
care  and  at  length  at  page  2G  of  our  printed  Argument: 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments,  it  is  submitted,  conclusively  establish  that 
the  following  answers  should  be  given  to  the  first  four  questions  in  article  6  of  the 
Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

To  question  one.  That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea 
prior  to  1867;  that  in  1821  only,  Russia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of 
Behring  (Sea  along  its  coasts,  but  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  after- 
wards asserted  or  exercised  such  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  do  you  mean  by  the  phrase  there,  "over 
a  part  of  Behring  Sea"  ? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  is  the  hundred  miles  which  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Ukase.  We  might  have  treated  M.  Poletica's  letter  as  an 
assertion  of  authority  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  and  I  think  we 
should  have  been  well  founded  in  doing  so;  but  we  preferred  to  take 
the  legislative  act,  which  speaks  of  one  hundred  miles. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  understaiul  that  answer  to  include 
the  idea  that  Ilussia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  of 
Behring  Sea  by  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  think  it  necessarily  means  that. 
What  the  framers  of  these  answeis  have  done  is  this:  They  might 
according  to  the  statement  of  M.  de  L'oletiea,  or  according  to  the  effect 
of  the  Ukase,  perhaps  have  been  justified  in  adopting  the  claim  of 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea ;  but  what  they  have  been  con- 
tent witli  doing  was  to  rely  upon  tlie  legi.slative  act  itself,  the  Ukase: 
and  as  the  Ukase  made  the  limit  of  100  miles,  to  state  that  in  the  terms 
of  the  Ukase  itself.  I  say  therefore  that  this  is  literally  the  correct 
answer  to  question  one: 

That  in  1821  only  Russia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  Behring 
Sea  along  its  coasts,  but  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  afterwards 
asserted  or  exercised  such  jurisdiction. 

That  Ivussia  exercised  no  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  ti.sheries  in  Behriug  Sea  prior 
to  1867;  that  in  1821,  only,  Russia  claimed  exclusive  rights,  as  included  in  her  claim 
of  jurisdiction  extending  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  but  that  she  withdrew  the 
assertion  aud  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exerciseil  such  rights.  The  ou\y  exclusive 
right  which  Russia  subsequently  exercised  was  the  right  iacidental  to  her  territorial 
ownership. 

To  iiui  stion  two.  That  Great  Britain  neither  recognized  nor  conceded  any  claims 
by  Russia  of  jurisdicticMi  as  to  tlie  seal  lislRrius,  i.  c,  cither  (a)  of  (-xclusive 
935  jurisdiction  iii  Behi  iiig  .Sea,  or  (b)  exclusive  rights  in  the  fisheries  in  Behring 
Sea,  save  as  already  mentioned. 
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That  is  to  say,  saving  the  rights  incidental  to  territorial  ownership. 

To  question  three.  That  Behriug  Sea  was  included  in  ''Pacific  Ocean"  in  the 
Treaty  of  1825;  that  Russia  neither  held  nor  exclusively  exercised  any  rights  iu  Beh- 
ring  Sea  after  the  Treaty  of  1825,  save  only  such  territorial  rights  aa  were  allowed 
to  her  by  international  law. 

To  question  four.  That  no  rights  as  to  jurisdiction  or  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in 
Behriug  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  iu  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  30th  March  1867,  passed  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty, 
except  such  as  were  incidental  to  the  islands  and  other  territory  ceded.  * 

Those  are  the  answers  which  we  say  we  have  by  the  argument  that  I 
have  submitted  establislied  as  tlie  correct  answers  to  be  given  to  each  of 
these  four  questions. 

Senator  Morgan. — There  are  seven  or  eight  answers  there  to  four 
questions,  as  I  understand  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  four  answers 
to  four  questions.  Tbere  is  the  precise  number  of  answers  to  the  ])ve- 
cise  number  of  questions. 

Xow,  sir,  I  have,  I  am  hajipy  to  say,  got  to  the  end  of  that;  and  I 
really  feel — or  I  did  feel  until  my  friend's  interposition — that  I  ought 
to  olier  an  apology  for  taking  so  long  to  demonstrate  what  we  humbly 
submit  is  very  easily  made  clear. 

The  President. — We  will  come  next  to  the  fifth  question. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  Sir. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

the  eifth  question. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr.  President,  I  now  proceed  to  address 
myself  to  the  consideration  of  what  the  answer  of  the  Tribunal  ought 
to  be  to  the  oth  question  of  Article  VI:  and  in  order  to  assist  the  Tri- 
bunal in  formulating  that  answer,  it  is  obviously  necessary,  in  the  first 
place,  as  I  have  thought  it  necessary  in  the  case  of  the  first  four  ques- 
tions, to  endeavour  to  fix  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  question  itself, 
because,  unless  the  question  itself  is  clearly  understood,  it  cannot  be 
seen  what  is  the  proper  and  definite  answer  to  the  question.  ]N'ow,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  Tribunal  the  meaning  which  I  submit  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I  undcrstiind  to  be  the 
general  suggestion  or  meaning  put  upon  it  by  my  learned  friendsonthe 
other  side,  and  I  wish  to  state  to  the  Tribunal  how  I  projjose  to  deal 
with  the  matter.  I  i)ro])Ose  in  the  first  place  to  state  and  to  justify,  if 
I  can,  the  meaning  which  I  attach  to  the  question. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  venture  to  assume  that  that  is  the  construc- 
930  tion  whi(;h  the  Tribunal  will  attach  to  it;  and,  therefore,  1  shall 
j)roc('('(l  to  consider  what  ougl»t  to  be  the  answer  assuming  that 
my  constiuction  is  wrong,  and  that  put  by  the  other  side  is  right.  Now, 
s|»e;iking  broadly,  the  construction  ])ut  by  the  other  side  is  this,  that 
the  Tribunal  is  ask«Ml  to  say  what  right  of  protection  or  of  projjerty  of 
any  kind,  tlu;  United  States  possesses  in  resi)ect  to  seals  frequenting 
the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals  are 
fonnd  outside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit.  Tliey  put  tlieir  interpre- 
tation in  various  ways:  first,  wiiat  right  is  there  in  the  individual  tur- 
seal?  all  hough  tiiey  say  it  is  not  nectessary  for  them  to  i)ut  the  light  so 
liigli  as  tliat:  secondly,  if  they  have  not  pro])erty  in  tlie  individual  fur- 
seal,  what  I  igiit  of  i)roi)erty  is  f  Iieie,  in  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
fur  se;d  herd  ?  an<l,  agiiin,  they  s;iy  it  may  not  be  necessary  fo])ut  it  even 
BO  high  us  that.     And,  finally,  if  they  have  no  property  in  the  individual 
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seal,  nor  any  property  in  tlie  lierd,  what  rifjht  in  the  natnre  of  a  prop- 
erty ri^ht  is  Ihcie  in  the  industry  cariied  on  by  means  of  the  fur-seals 
upon  the  rrihilof  Ishuids?  They  say  that  in  one  Avay  or  other  of 
those  threo  forms  question  5  is  addressed  to  the  question  of  propeity: 
either  in  seals,  in  the  herd,  or  in  tlie  industry;  an<l  tiiat  the  right  of 
protection  there  referred  to  is  sueh  ri-^ht  of  protection  as  a  nation  may 
exercise,  according-  to  international  law,  in  defence  of  its  proi)erty  in 
the  seals,  or  in  tiie  herd,  or  in  the  industry  founded  ui)on  them. 

Now  1  tliiidc  1  iuive  stated  correctly  the  various  modes  in  which  their 
suggestions  are  made.  1  shall  consider  those,  and  assume  that  they 
are  right  in  their  construction  of  the  meaning  of  the  question,  but  I 
Lave  hrst  to  say  that  I  dissent  entirely  from  that  as  being  the  meaning 
of  the  question.  I  dissent  from  the  suggestion  that  it  is  either  the  right 
of  propcriy  or  the  right  of  proteetion  that  is  intended  to  be  covered  by  tJiat 
fifth  question.  Then  1  shall  be  asked,  and  j)roperly  asked,  what  is  my 
construction  of  that  question?  Docs  it  mean  jyropcrty  and  right  of  pro- 
tection in  the  fur-neals  frequenting  the  Behring  ISea  u-herevcr  those  fur- 
seals  are  to  be  found  f  1  say,  no.  It  is  a  question  Just  like  (Questions  1, 
2,  3,  and  4,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction; and  therefore  (I  am  now  indicating  the  point,  not  arguing  it: 
I  will  justify  it  presently),  that  as  the  main  volume  and  strength  of  their 
case  teas  presented  and  is  presented  in  the  correspondence, 
the  property  right  indicated  in  Question  5  is  the  exclusive  b^quosuon  sli one 
right  to  tale  fur-seals  in  the  Behring  Sea;  that  is  to  say,  oi  exclusive  .juris- 
a  property  right  of  an  exclusive  eharacter  in  the  fishery  in  sea,!'"*"  *°  li'^'jrjns 
the  Behring  iSea  and  not  in  the  seals  either  as  individuals  or 
as  a  herd, — in  other  words,  an  exclusive  right  to  take  fur-seals  in  Behring 
Sea,  to  prevent  anyone  else  talcing  them  in  Behring  Sea, — in  other  u-ords, 
the  assertion  of  a  pivperty  right  of  an  exclusive  character  in  the  fishery 
in  Behring  Sea,  and  not  in  the  individual  seals  or  in  the  herd. 

How  is  this  position  made  clear?     In  the  lirst instance,  the  reference 

in  the  opening  words  of  Article  YII  shew  that  the  framers  of  the 

937      Treaty  designed  to  treat  article  V,  like  the  preceding  questions, 

as  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  because  the  words  of 

article  VII  are: 

If  the  determination  of  tho  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  shall  leave  tho  subject  in  such  position  that  the  concurrence  of 
Chci.:;  Britain  is  necessary: 

Then  the  question  of  Eegnlations  is  to  arise;  and  it  is  not  argued, 
it  could  not  be  argued,  therefore,  that  question  5,  as  it  stands  in  this 
Treaty,  w:'  ',  not  intended  to  raise  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 
That  exclusive  jurisdiction  would  be  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  which 
I  have  already  adverted,  the  exclusive  right  to  take  the  seals  in  the 
Behring  Sea  and,  accompanying  that  right  and  in  protection  of  that 
right,  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  for  the 
protection  of  that  right. 

Now,  how  is  that  made  apparent?  I  have  referred  to  the  language 
of  Article  VII;  I  have  now  to  refer  to  the  5th  article  of  the  Modus 
Vive7idi  of  1892.  That  Article  deals  with  what  is  to  be  the  eftect  on 
the  question  of  compensation  should  the  right  of  Great  Britain  be 
affirmed,  or  should  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  take  seals  be  negatived. 

Sfmator  ]\Iorgan. — You  mean  British  subjects;  not  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain? 

Sir  CnARLES  Russell. —  Tes,  certainly;  I  mean  British  subjects, 
because  it  runs  thus — If  the  result  of  the  Arbitration  be  to  affirm  the  right 
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of  British  sealers  to  tal-e  seals  in  the  Beliring  Sea  irithin  the  hounds 
claimed  by  the  United  States,  that  is  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea 
under  its  purchase  from  Russia,  then  compensation  is  to  he  made  by  the 
United  States;  if  on  the  other  hand,  the  result  of  the  arbitration  is  to 
deny  the  right  of  British  sealers  to  tale  seals  within  the  said  ivaters,  then 
compensation  is  to  be  made  by  Great  Britain  to  the  United  States. 

And  I  point  out  that  if  question  5  icas  intended  to  touch  or  to  raise  a 
question  of  property  in  the  individual  seals,  or  in  the  herd  of  seals  as  they 
have  been  called,  or  in  the  industry  founded  on  those  seals,  the  limitation 
as  to  compensation  could  not  have  been  restricted  to  the  mere  question  of 
the  right  to  tahe  seals  in  Behring  Sea;  because  property  is  property,  and 
if  the  property  in  the  fir-seal  is  affirmed  to  be  in  the  United  States,  I  agree 
most  entirely  loith  the  argument  of  Mr.  Carter  that  that  right  of  property 
is  not  lost  because  possession  of  the  thing  is  lost. 

The  rights  of  property  attach  to  a  thing  wherever  the  thing  is;  so  as 
to  the  herd,  so  as  to  the  industry;  and  whac  makes  this  point  clear  is 
that  we  have  now  upon  the  question  of  Regulations  the  argument  put 
forward  that  in  truth  the  greatest  injury  that  is  done  to  the  seals  as 
individuals,  to  the  seals  as  a  herd,  to  tlie  industry  carried  on,  or  said  to 
be  carried  on  in  relation  to  them,  is  done  outside  Behring  Sea  and  in  the 
approaches  to  the  Aleutian  passes;  and  yet  the  limitation  as  to  compensa- 
tion is  to  depend  simply  upon  "aye"  or  '-'■no'''',  is  there  a  right  in  the  Brit- 
ish subject  to  talie  seals  in  Behring  Sea  within  the  bounds  claimed  by  the 

United  States  under  its  ptirchase  from  Russia . 
938  Senator  Morgan. — That  is  not  the  compensation  that  is  pro- 

vided in  the  Modus  Vive7idi.  That  compensation  is  provided, 
because  the  Government  has  taken  this  subject  up,  and  it  is  a  question 
between  the  Governments  as  to  damages  under  the  Modus  Vivendi, 
because  of  their  intervention  in  the  matter  of  seal  hunting  or  fishing,  to 
prevent  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  quite  agree,  but  1  do  not  see  how  that 
weakens  the  force  of  my  position. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  do  not  say  that  it  does  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  two  Governments,  of  course,  are 
merely  representatives  of  the  interests  of  their  respective  nations. 

Senator  Morgan. — This  is  tlie  first  time  they  assumed  to  be  so. 
Tliey  made  the  Modus  Vivendi  and  agreed  to  submit  the  damages  aris- 
ing out  of  that  fact  to  the  Arbitrators. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  may  be.  I  am  not  concerned  to  dis- 
pute that.  My  point,  of  course,  is  this,  that  if  the  framers  of  this 
Treaty  had  any  idea  of  raising  before  this  Tribunal  the  question  as  it 
is  now  presented,  of  individual  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the  seal  herd 
or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  if,  the  Article  dealing  with  the  question 
of  comix'jisation  ought  not  to  have  been  restricted,  could  not  legally  have 
been  restricted,  merely  to  Idlling  within  Behring  Sea,  especially  as  it  is 
apparent,  according  to  the  allegation  in  ad  c  on  the  other  side,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  the  mischief  is  done  outside  Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — Mny  that  not  be  explained  in  part  by  the 
fact  that  that  rchilcs  to  damages  for  abstaining  from  the  exercise  ol' 
that  riglit,  (hiring  the  pendency  of  the  Arbitration,  to  take  seals  out- 
si(l(!  lU'liring  Sea? 

Sir  ( 'Hy\KLi;s  RussiOLL. — Tliat  is  exactly  what  T  am  pointing  out.  It' 
it  was  intended  to  s;iy  ttiere  iras  a  right  in  the  individual  seals  outside 
Beliring  Sea,  or  in  tlie  herd  outside  iieli ring  Sea,  or  that  the  industry  could 
he  affected  by  anything  outside  Jiehring  Sea,  then  the  limit  of  compensa- 
tion vould  not  have  been  put  as  it  is  in  the  5th  Article.  That  is  exactly 
my  argument;  but,  of  course,  I  am  only  beginning  my  justification  of 
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this  )ii('iuiiii<i^,  because  the  Tribunal  uiust  be  good  enougli  to  bear  in 
mind, —  I  have  in  all  conseicnce  recurred  to  it,  often  enouj^h,  and  J  am 
afraid,  so  as  to  weary  the  Tiibunal, — that  my  contention  is  this,  that 
the  whole  <-ase  of  tiie  United  States  actually  i)resented  in  tlie  diplo- 
matic correspondence  icm^  a  case  founded  prlDuiriUi  vpon  territorial 
dominion  and  jurindivtion  in  the  eastern  part  of  liehrinf/  /Sea.  The  case 
based  ui)on  their  municipal  legislation — thecaseadvan<*ed  in  the  Courts, 
inferior  and  superior — tlie  case  based  on  the  Executive  action — based 
on  the  instructions  and  argument  of  their  counsel — based  on  the  rea- 
sov.s  on  which  they  invoked  the  authority  of  their  municii)al  Tribu- 
nals— based  ou  the  arguments  jiresented  to  the  Su])reme  Court — based 
on  the  judgments  of  those  Su])reme  Couits,  Mas  a  case  founded  upon 
this  territorial  donn'nion.     1  am  not  saying  that  there  is  not  in  the  Case 

and  Counter-Case  put  forward  by  the  United  States  Counsel  a 
939      different  interpretation,     i  am  dealing  with  the  Treaty,  with  the 

conduct  of  the  United  States  and  their  advisers,  and  M'ith  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  up  to  the  date  of  the  Treaty.  And  now  I 
turn  to  that  correspondence  for  one  moment,  though  not  at  any  great 
length.  1  begin  with  an  important  letter  of  INIr.  Blaine,  frequently 
referred  to,  of  the  17th  Dec,  1890,  which  is  at  page  -C'i  of  the  large 
volume  of  the  United  States  correspondence.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble 
the  Tribunal  with  the  whole  of  that  letter. 

On  the  -nd  of  August  1890,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  had  written  to 
Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  tlie  letter  of  that  date,  to  which  I  do  not  think  I 
need  refer,  in  which  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  says  as  you  well  recollect, 
Sir: 

Yow  will  state  that  her  Majesty's  Government  have  no  desire  whatever  to  refuse 
to  the  United  States  any  juiisdi<!tion  in  Beliiing  Sea  which  was  conceded  by 
Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and  wliii'h  properly  accrues  to  the  present  possessors  of 
Alaska 

and  so  on. 

Now  on  the  17th  December  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  is  written,  in  which 
that  passage  occurs  to  the  effect  that:  If  Behring  Sea  was  included  in 
the  phrase  Pacific  Ocean,  then  there  is  no  ground  of  complaint;  and 
towards  the  end  of  which  he  invokes  some  general  considerations  based 
upon,  1  think,  Mr.  Phelps'  letter  of  September  1888.  But  the  i)art  I  am 
now  upon  is  this.  He  says  in  that  letter — I  am  reading  from  page  285 
of  volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case: 

It  will  mean  something  tangible,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  arbitrate  the  real  questions  which  have  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  GovernniiMits  for  the  last  lour  years.  1  shall  endeavour  to  state  what,  in  the 
jiidgnient  of  the  President,  tiiose  issues  are. 

And  then  he  formulates  a  number  of  questions.  Then  he  says,  in  the 
preceding  paragraph  to  the  one  I  have  just  read: 

The  second  offer  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  arbitrate,  amounts  simply  to  a  submission 
of  the  question  whether  any  country  has  a  right  to  extend  its  jurisdiction  more 
than  1  marine  league  from  the  shore. 

Then  he  says : 

Her  exception  placed  an  obstacle  in  the  highway  between  continents.  The  United 
States,  in  protecting  the  seal  iisheries,  will  not  interfere  with  a  single  sail  of  com- 
merce on  any  sea  of  the  globe. 

Then  he  proposes  questions  1,  2,  3  and  4,  all  of  which  deal,  as  it  is 
conceded,  with  the  questions  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive 
rights,  and  then  he  proceeds: 

Fifth.  What  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in 
the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  outside  of  the  ordinary  territorial  limits,  whether 
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sncli  rights  grow  out  of  the  cession  by  Russia  of  any  special  rights  or  jurisdiction 
held  by  her  in  such  fisheries  or  in  the  waters  of  Behriug  Sea,  or  out  of  the  ownership 
of  the  breeding  islands  and  the  habits  of  the  seals  in  resorting  thither  and  rearing 
their  young  thereon  and  going  out  from  the  islands  for  food,  or  out  of  any  other 
fact  or  incident  connected  with  the  relation  of  those  seal  fisheries  to  the  territorial 
possessions  of  the  United  States. 

940  I^ow,  shortly  stated,  tliat  question  is  briefly  this :  What  are  dow 

the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  in  the 
waters  of  Behriug  Sea  outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits,  however 
such  rights  have  arisen.  Seal  fisheries  in  the  ivaters  of  Behring  Sea: 
those  are  the  words. 

In  further  elucidation  of  that  same  meaning,  I  may  point  to  question 
6  which  he  suggests  shall  be  as  follows: 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  questions  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such 
position  that  the  concurrence  of  Great  Britain  is  necessary  in  prescribing  regulations 
for  the  killing  of  the  fur  seal  in  any  part  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  then  it  shall 
be  further  determined:  First,  how  far,  if  at  all,  outside  the  ordinary  territorial 
limits  it  is  necessary  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
in  order  to  protect  the  seal  for  the  time  living  upon  the  islands  of  the  United  States 
and  breeding  therefrom.  Second,  whether  a  closed  season  (during  which  the  killing 
of  seals  in  the  waters  of  Behriug  Sea  outside  the  ordinary  territorial  limits  shall  be 
prohibited)  is  necessary  to  save  the  seal  fishing  industry,  so  valuable  and  important 
to  mankind,  from  deterioration  or  destruction — 

and  so  forth. 

Kow  in  the  answer  on  page  290  of  the  same  volume,  Lord  Salisbury, 
writing  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  on  February  21st,  criticizes  these  ques- 
tions.   As  to  the  5th  question  he  says,  at  page  294, 

The  first  clause,  what  are  now  the  rights  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  far  seal 
fisheries  in  the  waters  of  the  Behriug  Sea  outside  of  the  ordinary  territorial  limits? 
is  a  question  which  would  be  very  properlj"  referred  to  the  decision  of  an  Arbitrator. 

Now  T  pass  on.  The  next  letter  to  which  I  desire  to  refer,  is  from  Sir 
Julian  Pauncefote  to  Mr.  Wharton,  on  page  326.  There,  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  writing  to  Mr.  Wharton  says: 

Either  Government  may  submit  to  the  Arbitrators  any  claim  for  compensation 

which  it  may  desire  to  prefer  against  the  other  Government  in  respect  of  any  losses 
or  injuries — 

You  will  observe  the  large  words  in  which  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  pro- 
poses the  reference. 

any  losses  or  injuries  in  relation  to  the  fur-seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea. 

And  so  on. 

Mr.  Wharton  re])lies  on  the  2.3rd  of  July,  at  page  320.  He  replies 
proi)osing  in.stead  this  clause,  which  you  will  see  printed  in  small  type 
on  page  398. 

The  Government  of  Grc^at  Britain  having  presented  the  claims  of  its  subjects  for 
compensation  for  the  seizure  of  their  vessels  by  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea 

that  matter  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Arbitrators.  Then  I  go  on,  next,  to 
theletterof  Mr.  iihiine  to  Sii- Julian  I'auncefoteof  the  4th  ofMayJS9I. 
This  is  disti nelly  in  relation  to  the  Modus  Vivendi.  It  is  at  page  301. 
Mr.  Jilaine  there  writes  proposing  the  following  arrangement. 

Tho  Government  of  the  United  States  limits  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed  on 
thf  iKlaiids,  for  purposi'S  just  described,  to  7,500. 
9'tl  'i"h(!  GovernmiMit  of  tiic  United  Slates  guarantees  that  no  seals  shall  be  killed 

in  th<!  open  waters  of  tiie  Behring  Sea  by  any  iK'-rson   on  any  vessel  sailing 
andor  the  American  Hag  or  any  American  citizen  sailing  under  any  other  flag. 

'J'he  Governrn»!iit  of  (Jreat  Britain  guarantees  that  no  seals  shall  be  killed  in  the 
open  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  by  any  person. 

and  80  on. 
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ITow  on  the  3rd  June  ISOl  at  p.  305  tin's  is  the  proposal  wliich  Her 
Majesty's  Oovernineut  puts  I'oiwaid  for  a  modus  vivendi. 

The  Govcniiin-iit  of  Grent  l)rit;iin  and  of  the  United  States  shall  jirohiljit,  until 
May,  ISitL',  the  killinfj  of  seals  in  Uehriiij^  Sea  or  any  islands  thereof,  and  will,  to 
the  be.st  of  their  power  and  ability,  insure  that  subjects  and  citizens  of  the  two 
nations 

and  so  on. 

And  Mr.  Wharton,  on  the  following  day  replies  in  the  letter  which 
is  at  ])aoe  300,  and  wliich  will  be  found  to  be  very  important  in  this 
rejiard.     He  says: 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  to  say,  in  reply  to  your  note  of  the  3rd  instant,  con- 
veyin<;  to  the  (;overniuenL  of  the  United  States  the  resjionse  of  Her  Majesty's  (Govern- 
ment to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  lihiine  for  a  modus  vivendi,  relating  to  the  seal  fisheries 
in  liehrin.i;'  Sea  during;  the  present  season 

Uir.st.  in  place  of  the  first  and  second  subdivisions  of  the  agreement,  as  submitted 
to  you,  the  President  su<;j;ests  the  following: 

(1)  The  Government  of  Great  lU-itain  shall  prohibit,  until  May  1892,  the  killin^i  of 
seals  in  all  that  part  of  the  Behring  Sea  lying  east,  eantwardly,  or  southeastwardly, 
of  the  line 

that  is  the  line  of  demarcation. 
Then : 

(2)  The  Government  of  the  United  States  shall  prohibit,  until  May,  1892,  the  kill- 
ing of  seals  in  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  above  described 

and  so  on. 

He  then  proceeds,  in  the  next  paragraph,  to  say: 

These  changes  are  suggested  in  order  that  the  modus  may  clearly  have  the  same 
territorial  extent  with  the  pending  proposals  for  arbitration; 

You  observe  the  words  "these  changes" — that  is  to  say  the  limitation 
to  the  eastern  part.  Yon  will  observe  the  counter  proposal  was  gen- 
eral— "«^/  killing  in  Behring  Sea".  Says  Mr.  Wharton:  We  change 
that  to  "the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea". 

These  changes  are  suggested  in  order  that  the  modus  may  clearly  have  the  same 
territorial  extent  with  the  pending  proposals  for  arbitration. 

Then,  near  the  middle  of  the  third  paragraph  of  that  letter,  he  says: 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  limiting  the  tak- 
ing etieot  of  the  modus  vivendi  upon  the  assent  of  Russia,  presents  what  seems  to  the 
President  an  insuperable  difficulty 

and  so  on 
942  Then  he  says : 

He  is  surprised  that  this  result  did  not  suggest  itself  to  Lord  Salisbury,  and  does 
not  doubt  that  it  will  be  apparent  to  him  on  a  re-examiuation. 

Then  comes  this  important  passage:  I  respectfully  ask  attention  to 
this  language: 

I  am  also  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  contention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  limited  to  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  eastward  of  the  line 
of  demarcation  described  in  our  convention  with  Russia 

and  so  on. 
Then  the  final  sentence  in  that  paragraph  is  in  these  words : 

It  was  never  su])poscd  by  any  one  representing  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  this  correspondence  or  by  the  President,  that  an  agreement  for  a  modus 
vivendi  could  be  broader  than  the  subject  of  contention  stated  m  the  correspondence 
of  the  respective  Governments. 

In  other  words,  it  is  limited  to  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and 
cannot  go  outside  the  eastern  part  of  Behring   Sea,  and  it   never 
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occurred — it  w  as  never  supposed  by  anyone  representing  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — that  the  Modus  Vivendi  could  be  broader 
than  the  subject  of  contention.    Kow  in  the  next  sentence  he  says: 

Negotiations  for  an  Arbitration  have  been  proceeding  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain,  and  if  these  Powers  are  competent  to  settle  by  this  friendly 
method  their  respective  rights  and  relations  in  the  disputed  waters 

always  a  limitation  of  area 

upon  a  permanent  basis,  it  would  seem  to  follow  that  no  question  could  arise  as  to 
their  competency  to  deal  directly  with  the  subject  for  a  single  season.  If  Great 
Britain  now  insists  ujiun  impossible  conditions,  viz,  that  the  conclusion  of  a  modus 
Vivendi  is  to  be  delayed  until  and  made  contingent  upon  the  assent  of  Russia  to  stop 
the  killing  of  seals  on  its  own  islands  and  in  its  own  waters,  and  upon  the  exercise 
by  the  President  of  powers  not  conferred  by  law,  this  would  be,  in  his  opinion,  a  prac- 
tical withdrawal  by  Great  Britain  from  the  negociations  for  a  modus  vivendi 

and  so  on. 

Then  comes  the  memorandum  from  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  with 
which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you.  But,  fiually,  on  the  9th  of 
June,  Mr.  Wharton  wrote  proposing  the  Modus  Vivendi  which  was 
ultimately  actually  adopted;  and  in  the  letter  on  the  subject  jou  will 
find  this  passage,  on  page  312. 

As  to  the  third  clause  of  your  proposition,  I  am  directed  to  say  that  the  contention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  has  relation  solely  to  the  respective 
rights  of  the  two  Governments  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  outside  ordinary  ter- 
ritorial limits,  and  the  stipulations  for  the  co-operation  of  the  two  Governments 
during  this  season  have,  of  course,  the  same  natural  limitation.  This  is  recognized 
in  Articles  I  and  II  of  your  jjroposal 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  argue  the  point. 

Then  comes  the  Agreement,  which  he  sets  out  at  page  313. 

An  Agreement  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  so  on, 

943      for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  irritating  ditt'ereuces,  and  Avith  a  view  to  pronu)te 

friendly  settlement  of  tlie  questions  pending  between  the  two  Governments 

touching  their  respective  rights  in  Behring  Sea  and  for  the  preservation  of  the  seal 

species,  the  following  Agreement  is  made. 

At  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  the  fifth  question  which  I  am  now  upon, 
had  been  already  settled  and  determined,  as  appears  from  a  letter  of 
the  14th  April,  1891.    This  therefore  is  the  modus  vivendi. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  will  prohibit  until  May  next  seal  killing  in  that  part 
of  Behring  Sea  lying  eastward  of  the  line  of  demarcation. 

and  so  on. 

The  United  States  Government  in  the  same  part  of  Behring  Sea  will  prohibit  seal 
killing  for  the  same  period. 

Then: 

Every  vessel  or  person  offending  against  this  prohibition  in  the  said  waters  of 
Behring  Sea 

and  so  forth. 

And  now  comes,  at  page  353,  a  letter  of  the  24th  February  1892, from 
iVIr,  Bhiine  to  Sir  .Julian  Pauncefote. 

We  have  now  pas.sed  the  time  of  the  agreement  to  the  Treaty. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favour  of  the  19th.  Yon  therein  inform  me  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury cannot  express  any  opinion  on  tiio  8ul>ject  of  the  modus  rirrudi  until  he  knows 
what  we  desire  to  propose.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  Lord  Salisbury  contemplates  a 
modus. 

This  is  the  Modus  Vivendi  of  1892. 
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Tlien  he  goes  on  to  say: 

If  Her  Majesty's  GuverniiKiit  would  maTre  her  efforts  most  effective,  the  sealing 
in  tlio  North  Pacific  Ocean  slioiild  Ik^  piohibited,  i'or  theiu;  the  wlaugliter  ol'  the 
mothers  heavy  with  young  is  the  greatest. 

Then  on  the  7th  JMarch,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  again  writes,  which 
will  be  found  at  page  355: 

Lord  Salisbury's  ])r()])08al  of  a  30  mile  radius  round  the  Pribilof  Islands  vrithin 
■which  no  sealing  should  be  allowed,  is  a  judicious  teni])()rary  measure  of  jtreeautioii 
jicnding  the  establislniieut  of  jterrnauent  {Regulations  for  the  fishery  as  a  whole.  It 
is  a  somewhat  largel-  proposal  tlian  that  which  you  originally  made  to  me  on  the  16th 
March  1891,  and  which  was  for  a  similar  radius  of  25  miles  only. 

Then  conies  the  most  important  of  these  letters  from  Mr.  Wharton  to 
Sir  Julian  Tauncefote,  of  the  8th  March,  1892,  which  is  at  page  350. 

The  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion  of  Behring 
Sea,  while  Her  Majesty's  Government  claims  a  common  right  to  pursue  and  take  the 
seals  in  those  waters  outside  a  three-mile  limit.  This  serious  and  protracted  contro- 
versy, it  lias  now  been  happily  agreed,  shall  be  6ul)milted  to  the  delerunuatiou  of  a 
Tribunal  of  Arbitration,  and  the  Treaty  only  awaits  the  action  of  the  American 
Senate. 

We  have,  therefore,  got  to  the  point  not  merely  of  the  Treaty 
1)44  of  Arbitration,  but  we  have  at  this  time  readied  the  second 
Modus  Vivendi,  and  here  we  have  Mr.  Wharton's  distinct  intima- 
tion of  what  is  at  that  point  (and  Mr.  Wharton  was  quite  right,  because 
it  was  the  case  that  was  made  in  the  previous  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence), tlie  case  made  as  to  the  justification  of  the  seizure. 

The  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion  of  Behring 
Sea,  while  Her  ^Majesty's  Government  clain»s  a  common  right  to  pursue  and  take  the 
seals  in  those  waters  outside  a  three-mile  limit. 

Tliat  is  exactly  what  I  say  is  the  issue  intended  to  be  raised  by  this 
fifth  question. 
I  think  there  is  one  other  passage  that  perhaps  I  ought  to  read: 

The  President  cannot  agree,  now  that  the  terms  of  Arbitration  have  heen  settled, 
that  the  restrictions  imposed  shall  be  less  than  those  which  both  Governments 
deemed  to  be  approj^riate  when  it  was  still  uncertain  whether  an  early  adjustment 
of  the  coutroveisy  was  attainable.  He,  therefore,  hopes  that  Her  Majesty  s  Gov- 
ernment will  consent  to  renew  the  arrangement  of  last  year  with  the  promptness 
which  the  exigency  demands,  and  to  agree  to  enforce  it  by  refusing  all  clearances  to 
sealing  vessels  for  the  prohil)ited  waters,  aud  by  re-calling  from  those  waters  all  such 
vessels  as  have  already  cleared.  This  Government  will  honourably  abide  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  High  Tribunal  which  has  been  agreed  ujjon,  whether  that  Judgment  be 
favourable  or  uul'avonrable,  aiul  will  not  seek  to  avoid  a  just  responsibility  for  any 
of  its  acts  which,  by  that  Judgment,  are  found  to  be  unlawful.  But  certainly  the 
United  States  cannot  be  expected  to  suspend  the  defence,  by  such  means  as  are  within 
its  power,  of  the  ])roperty  and  jurisdictional  rights  claimed  by  it  pending  the  Arbi- 
tration and  to  consent  to  receive  them  from  that  Tribunal,  if  awarded,  shorn  of  much 
of  their  value  by  the  acts  of  irresponsible  persons. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  to  suggest  to  you  this  enquiry? 
The  Modus  Vivendi  of  1891,  as  I  understand,  is  not  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  February  the  29th  1892;  but  the  Modus  Vivendi  oi  1892  is 
included  in  that  Treaty? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Quite  so. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  ^[odus  Vivendi  of  1891  is  entirely  left  out  of 
consideration  in  the  Treaty  of  February  the  29th  1892? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  so.  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — Now,  the  i>r()position  you  have  just  read  is  that 
the  United  States  claims  an  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  in  a  portion 
of  Behring  Sea,  while  Her  Majesty's  GoverniiuMit  c-laims  a  common  right 
to  pursue  and  take  the  seals  outside  of  the  3  mile  limit.    I  wish  to  call 
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attention  to  tliia  as  a  question,  and  only  as  a  question,  whether  tliat 
exact  subject  is  not  provided  for  in  Article  I,  instead  of  in  the  5th  point 
in  Article  VI. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Xo;  with  great  deference,  I  think  not, 
because  question  I,  as  you  yourself  very  early  in  the  discussion  pointed 
out,  is  entirely  conversant  with  what  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  what 
exclusive  rights  Eussia  asserted  and  exercised. 

Senator  i\[ organ. — I  spoke  of  article  I  of  the  Treaty. 
Sir  Charles  ErssELL. — Oh,  I  heg  your  pardon. 

945  Senator  Morgan. — I  think  when  they  came  to  formulate  the 
Treaty,  and  drew  up  the  tinal  agreement,  the  question  you  have 

been  considering  and  reading  an  extract  from  was  included  in  the  first 
question  submitted  in  Article  I  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  was  about  to  refer  to  that  Article, 
strangely  enough,  in  an  entirely  different  sense,  to  show  that  that 
supports,  as  I  submit,  the  contention  I  am  ujiou. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  may  do  so. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  thread  of  that  contention  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States  runs  all  through  the  assertion  of  exclusive  juris- 
diction in  a  defined  area,  and  I  submit  it  is  borne  out  by  the  language 
of  Article  I. 

The  questions  ■which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  concerning — 

what? 

the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  and 
concerning  also  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal. 

Jurisdictional  rights  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  right:  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fur-seal  to  be  determined  as  a  matter  of  regulations. 

Senator  ]Morgan. — The  questions  submitted  seem  to  be  presented  in 
Article  I,  while  the  five  suggestions  or  enquiries  in  Article  YI  are  called 
])oints — five  points  which  very  properly  may  be  included  within  the 
questions  for  consideration.  The  question  submitted  to  the  Arbitration 
seems  to  me  to  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  questions  are 
not  the  ones  to  which  the  Award  must  respond. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  should  have  thought,  with  deference,  that 
the  questions  are  fornuilated.  and  if  there  be  anything  outside  these 
questions  mentioned  in  iVrticles  VI  and  VII  which  the  Tribunal  should 
think  ought  to  be  answered,  of  course  they  are  to  be  answered;  but  I 
take  Articles  VI  and  VII  as  intended,  whether  tliej'  have  been  etiective 
or  not  is  another  question,  to  Ibrmulate  for  the  assistance  of  the  Tri- 
bunal the  precise  questions  which  would  settle  the  controversy  between 
the  i)arties.     The  way  in  which  the  matter  is  put  is  this: 

In  deciding  the  matters  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  it  is  agreed  that  the  following 
five  points  shall  bo  submitted  to  them,  in  order  that  tlieir  award  sliall  embrace  a 
diritinct  derision  upon  eacli  of  the  said  five  points,  to  wit 

and  then  Article  VII  very  properly  treats  those  as  questions. 

If  the  determination  of  the  foregoing  qnostions  as  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
tlic  Unitid  States  shall  leave  the  subject  in  such  a  position  that  the  concurrence  of 
Great  ISritaiu  is  necessary 

then  there  are  to  be  Kegulations. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  brings  us  uj)  to  the  i)oint  whether  or  not  the 
word  "  questions"  in  artich'  \I  i  docs  not  refer  to  the  three  ques- 

946  tions  which  are  propounded  in  the  first  Article  of  tlie  submission, 
and  not  to  the  five  points  mentioned  in  Article  VI. 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  should  with  jjieat  deference  fiave  said, 
when  Article  VII  bejjjan  with  the  words  ••  If  the  determination  of  the 
foregoing  questions",  which  you  will  observe  are  all  put  with  a  note  of 
interrogation  at  the  end  of  thiMii.  that  Article  VII  pointedly,  clearly, 
and  distinctly  referi  ed  to  the  foregoing  five  questions,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying,  subject  to  correction  <>n  that  jioint.  that  there  was  not 
any  ditlerence  in  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend  and  that  which  I 
now  sul)niit. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  aware  of  that  fact,  but,  of  course,  we  have 
our  own  views. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Naturally,  and  I  do  not  suggest  the  con- 
trary. Now  I  think  I  have  only  to  refer  to  two  other  letters.  On  the 
22nd  ilanh  there  is  a  letter  fiom  Mr.  Wharton  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote 
at  page  301 : 

For  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  proceeds  during 
this  Bealing  season  upon  the  basis  of  its  contention  as  to  the  right  of  the  Canadian 
sealers,  uo  choice  is  left  to  this  Government  but  to  proceed  on  the  liasis  of  its  coutident 
contention  that  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea  is  an  infraction  of  its  jurisdiction 
and  property  rights. 

Finally,  on  page  363,  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  writes  to  Mr.  Wharton 

thus: 

As  an  alternate  course,  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  also  willing,  after  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Treaty,  to  pi  ohibit  sealing  in  The  disputed  waters,  if  vessels  be  excepted 
from  the  prohibition  vrhieh  produce  a  certificate  that  they  have  given  security  for 
such  damages  as  the  Arbitrators  may  assess  in  case  of  a  decision  adverse 

and  so  on. 
Then  there  is  a  letter  on  page  36i: 

With  reference  to  my  previous  note  of  this  date,  and  to  the  discussions  which  have 
taken  place  regarding  the  claims  of  our  respective  Governments  to  compensation  in 
relation  to  the  fur-seal  fishery  in  Behring  Sea,  I  have  been  instructed  by  the  Marquis 
of  Salisbury, 

and  so  on.    Then  he  says  this: 

That  in  case  the  Arbitrators  shall  decide  in  ftivour  of  the  British  Government,  that 
Government  may  ask  them  further  to  decide  whether  the  United  States  Government 
has  since  1885  taken  any  action  in  Behring  Sea  directly  inflicting  a  wrongful  loss  on 
the  United  States  or  its  lessees,  and  if  so,  to  assess  the  damage  incurred  thereby. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  that  featiu-e  did  not  get  into  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  the  feature  which  did  get  into 
Article  A'  of  the  Modu»  Vivendi,  which  is  a  part  of  this  Treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then  there  is  one  passage  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  before  I  go  on,  in  the  letter  of  the  4th  of  June,  1891;  it  is  at 
the  foot  of  page  3(10 : 

The  fourth  clause  of  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  limiting  the 
947      taking  etlect  of  the  modus  vivendi  upon  the  assent  of  Russia,  presents  what 
seems  to  the  President  an  insuperable  ditliculty,  as  an  adherence  to  that  sug- 
gestion by  Her  Majesty's  Governmeut  will,  in  his  opiuion,  prevent  the  conclusion  of 
any  Agreement  and  will  inevitably  cause  such  a  delay. 

and  so  on : 

That  I  have  already  read.  You  observe  that  the  object  of  Sir  Julian 
Pauncefote  was,  by  including  Russia,  to  have  the  extension  of  the 
Modus  Vivendi  so  as  to  prohibit  the  killing  in  other  parts  of  the 
Behring  Sea  westward  of  the  line  of  demarcation;  and  this  is  the  way 
in  which  that  suggestion  is  met  by  Mr,  Wharton. 

I  am  also  directed  to  remind  you  that  the  contention  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  has  been  limited  to  that  part  of  Behring  Sea  eastward  of  the  line 
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of  demarcation  described  in  our  convention  with  Russia,  to  which  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  that  Russia  has  never  asserted  any  rights  in  these  waters 
affecting  the  suljject-niatter  of  this  contention  and  caunot,  therefore,  be  a  necessary 
party  to  these  negotiations  if  they  are  not  now  improperly  expanded.  Under  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States,  the  President  is  authorized  to  prohibit  sealing  in  the 
Behring  Sea  within  the  limits  described  in  our  Convention  with  Russia,  and  to 
restrict  the  killing  of  seals  on  the  Islands  of  the  United  States.  But  no  authority 
is  conferred  upon  liim  to  prohibit  or  make  penal  the  taking  of  seals  in  the  Waters  of 
Behring  Sea  westward  of  the  line  referred  to,  or  upon  any  of  the  shores  or  islands 
thereof.  It  was  never  supposed  by  anyone  representing  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  in  this  correspondence,  or  by  the  President,  that  an  Agreement  for  a 
modus  Vivendi  could  be  broader  than  the  subject  of  contention  stated  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  respective  Governments. 

Xow,  Sir,  I  submit  tliat  I  have  said  enougli  to  sliow  that  I  am  raising 
a  grave  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  Tribunal,  as  to  the  true 
construction  of  that  question  5 :  whether,  in  other  words,  I  am  not  justi- 
fied in  stating  that  that  question,  like  the  first  four,  is  conversant  with 
questions  of  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  right  in  a  limited  area,  namely, 
the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea;  and  that  in  no  part  of  the  correspond- 
ence leading  up  to  the  Treaty,  nor  in  the  Treaty  itself,  is  there  raised 
the  question  of  a  right  of  property  in  the  individual  fur-seal,  or  in  the 
herd,  or  in  the  industry  based  upon  the  fur  seal,  except  as  a  question  of 
jurisdiction  within  this  limited  area.  I,  of  course,  have  already  told 
the  Tribunal  that  I  cannot  venture  to  assume  that  tlie  meaning  which 
I  am  putting  upon  this  question  is  the  meaning  which  the  Tribunal 
will  say  is  right,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  me  to 
argue  it  presently  as  if  it  had  a  difl'ereut  meaning,  such  as  my  learned 
friend  suggests.  That  I  will  not  shrink  from  doing,  but  I  feel  bound 
to  put  before  the  Tribunal  our  view,  justified  as  I  contend  by  the  legis- 
lative and  executive  action  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  diplomatic 
correspondence:  that  from  first  to  last  this  was  a  question,  in  whatever 
shape  it  was  put,  which  was  based  upon  jurisdiction  of  an  exclusive, 
in  other  words  of  a  territorial  character,  and  it  is  properly  in  that 
character  referred  to,  in  Article  VII,  as  being  a  question  of  exclusive 
jurisdiction. 

Now  I  must  assume  at  this  present  stage  of  my  argument  that 

948      the  question  is,  has  the  United  States  an  exclusive  right  to  take 

fur-seals  in  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea,  and  an  exclusive 

jurisdiction  to  enforce  and  protect  by  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power 

that  right  in  the  eastern  i)art  of  Behring  Sea? 

The  President. — Do  you  believe  that  the  words  in  Article  VII 

The  fur-seals  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea 

were  originally  conceived  as  making  part  of  the  first  wording  of  that 
Article  VII,  or  were  they  brought  in  afterwards?  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  tliat? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  can  answer  that  question,  Sir,  because 
the  oiiginal  frame  of  the  question  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  iilaine's  letter 
of  D('(;enil)er  18!»0.  I  have  read  that  letter  to  you  and  I  will  read  it 
again.  It  is  in  ]):ige  1!S<;  of  the  United  States  A]»i)i'n(lix  Volume  1. 
Of  course  I  have  read  the  (;orresi)on(len('e  which  brought  it  (hnvn  to  a 
later  i)('rio(l,  showing  the  views  of  Mr.  Wharton  after  the  Treaty  was 
a(;lually  executed  and  signed.  Tlie  words  are  there  in  the  original 
letter  of  Mr.  Blaine;  aiul  if  you  turn  to  page  2U~),  you  will  see  that  Mr. 
l>laine  repeats  the  substance  of  the  same  question  in  that  letter  of  the 
11th  Ajiril  1801;  the  5th  question  is  stated  in  the  form  in  which  it  is 
there  suggested. 

Mr.  Justice  IfAiiLAN. — What  Baron  de  Courcel  is  referring  to  now  is, 
what  is  the  7th  Article,  but  which  was  originally  the  Gth  question:  and 
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that  6th  question,  in  the  foiin  in  which  it  appears  in  the  Treaty  first 
ai)pears  in  Mr.  Wliartou's  letter  of  June  LMtli  18U1,  page  319. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  quite  rij^ht. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlax. — That  is  where  the  words  "  habitually  resort- 
ing to"  come  into  the  Oth  question? 

Sir  CiiAiJLES  KusSELL. — Yes,  but  witli  jjreat  delereuce  tliey  also 
ai)i)ear,  not  as  i)art  of  the  7th  ([uestion,  for  there  was  no  7tli  (jucstion 
at  that  uioniciit,  but  Ihey  also  ajipear  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Blaine  of  the 
17th  Dect'uibcr  that  1  luivc  mentioned. 

Lord  liANNEN.  — Is  that  their  earliest  appearance! 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — As  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  do  you  say  appears  there? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — They  do  not  appear  in  the  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 17th — I  mean  not  exactly. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  have  not  been  able  to  find  them  in  the  sixth 
question  anywhere  prior  to  June  the  25th,  1891. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — T  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — When  Mr.  Wharton  reframes  the  sixth  Ques- 
tion, he  subniits  it  in  the  precise  words  of  Article  VII. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  think  you  are  ri<j;lit;  I  think  that  is  so. 

Senator  JNIorgan. — A  different  mind  had  got  hold  of  the  corresiDond- 
euce,  and  put  in  that  additional  idea. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  should  like  to  emphasize  this.     If 
949      you  will  turn  to  page  305,  you  will  see  that,  at  that  time,  the  five 
Questions  had  been  settled;  and  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  writes. 

The  undersiguccl  has  been  instructed  by  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  inform  the 
United  States  Uovcrninent  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  prepared  to  assent  to 
tlie  tirst  (ive  questions  proposed  to  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in  the  note  of  the 
Hon.  James  G.  Blaine  to  the  undersigned,  dated  14th  of  April  last. 

That  letter  is  at  page  295. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  give  their  assent  to  the  sixth  question  formu- 
lated in  that  note.  In  lieu  thereof  they  propose  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to 
consist  of  four  ex])erts,  and  so  on.  "Tlie  Commission  shall  examine  and  report  on 
the  Question  whicli  follows": 

For  the  ])urpose  of  preserving  the  fur-seal  race  in  BehriugSea  from  extermination, 
■what  international  arrangements,  if  any,  are  necessary  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  and  Russia  or  any  other  power? 

As  regards  the  question  of  compensation,  Her  Majesty's  Government  propose  the 
following  article. 

It  shall  be  competent  to  the  Arbitrators  to  award  such  compeusation, 

and  so  on. 

Therefore  at  that  date,  and  long  before  the  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Wharton  which  I  have  been  reading,  the  first  five  questions  had  been 
settled,  and  I  was  using  that  correspondence  for  the  light  it  throws 
upon  the  meaning  which  Mr.  Wharton  attached  to  those  five  questions. 
Then,  after  the  3rd  or  4th  June  arises  the  question  which  is  now  the 
7th  Article,  namely  the  question  of  Regulations.  That  is  the  way  in 
which  the  matter  stands. 

The  President. — Then  you  do  not  construe  the  protection  spoken 
of  in  question  5  of  Article  VI  in  the  same  way  as  the  protection  men- 
tioned in  Article  VII? 

Sir  (3HARLES  Russell. — In  one  sense  yes,  and  in  another  sense  no. 
I  would  prefer,  if  the  Arbitrators  would  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  reserve 
my  c(nistruction  of  Article  VII  till  I  come  to  it.  I  tliink  it  would  be 
better  that  1  should  do  so.  1  have  a  strong  view  about  it,  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  allow  me  to  say  so,  but  I  do  not  want  to  mix  up  the  question 
of  right  and  the  question  of  Regulations. 
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Seuator  Morgan. — It  occurs  to  me,  perhaps  I  am  entirely  mistaken, 
that  the  decision,  whichever  way  it  may  turn,  on  the  tive  questions  in 
Article  YI — still  omits  a  decision  upon  this  question  of  the  riyhts  of  the 
citizens  and  subjects  of  either  country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur  seals 
in  or  liabitually  resorting-  to  the  said  waters.  Of  course,  that  question 
would  be  negatively  answered  in  the  aflirmative  proposition  that  the 
seals  belonged  to  the  United  States,  or  that  the  United  States  had  a 
right  of  protection  over  the  seals;  but,  at  the  same  time,  this  affirmative 
question  is  put  to  the  Arbitrators;  and  we  are  instructed  here  that  we 
shall  decide  every  question  that  is  submitted  to  us,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  give  an  affirmative  answer  on  that  proposition.  I  mean, 
by  an  affirmative  answer,  a  direct  answer. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  you  do.  I  should  have 
950  respectfully  submitted,  as  far  as  I  can  at  present  see,  that  the 
answers  to  the  first  live  questions  answer  everything.  For 
instance,  assume  the  first  four  questions  to  be  decided  in  the  sense  that 
Bussia  exercised  and  asserted  these  rights  and  that  Great  Britain 
recognized  and  conceded  them,  and  that  to  those  rights  the  United 
States  succeeded  by  right  of  cession,  then  the  answer  in  that  sense 
would  be  the  negation  of  the  right  of  anybody  else,  because  you  would 
have  then  found  that  there  was  an  exclusive  right  and  an  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  and  that  would  be  a  distinct  answer.  Equally  tbe  other 
way;  if  the  answer  is  there  was  no  exclusive  right  and  no  exclusive 
jurisdiction,  then  it  follows  that  it  is  left  to  be  determined  according  to 
general  international  law;  in  other  words,  it  is  a  nuitter  of  common 
right.  Article  I  is  a  mere  general  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  ques- 
tions that  have  arisen.  Article  VI  deals  with  tbe  specific  points  which 
are  to  determine  those  questions. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  Article  I  says:  "These  questions  shall  be 
submitted  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbitration". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes;  that  is  to  say,  the  matters  that  have 
arisen. 

Senator  Morgan. — No;  "these  questions." 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  know.  Sir;  but  that  is  a  description  merely 
of  the  matters  of  difference  that  have  arisen.     That  is  my  conception. 

Now  if  1  am  right  in  this  interi)retation — aiul  I  have  said  all  1  desire 
to  say  upon  it — 1  may  deal  with  the  aigument  ui)on  it  very  briefiy 
indeed.  I  have,  in  fact,  already  dealt  with  it  in  tlie  argument  as  to 
]{ussian  assertion  of  rights  and  Russian  exercise  of  rights,  because 
although  it  is  true  to  say  that  question  1  of  Article  Yl  does  not  ask 
what  rights  Russia  in  I'act  had,  but  only  what  rights  she  asserted  and 
exercised,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  if  she  had  an>  other  rights  than 
those  she  di<l  assert  and  exercise,  she  would  have  asserted  them  and 
exercised  them  if  it  had  been  necessary  for  her  purpose  to  assert  and 
exercise  them. 

We  have  come  therefore  to  this  point:  That  if  my  interpretation  is 
right — and  of  (ionise  I  am  arguing  upon  that  assumi)tion  ati)rcsent — it 
must  be  held  that  the  Uniteil  States  can  assert  that  it  has  rights  which 
]iussia  had  not.  In  eftect  it  comes  to  that.  1  have  already  discussed 
what  rights  Bussia  liad.  Russia  was  the  i)ossessor  of  dominion  on  the 
I'ribilof  Islands.  She  was  therefore  tlu^  owner  of  the  islands  to  which 
these  animals  icsorted  for  a  considernble  ])ortion  of  the  year.  She 
theicfore  had  special  factililies  for  capluring,  taking  jtossession  of,  and 
killing  these,  animals.  Siie  had  that  exclusive  right  by  reason  of  her 
teiiifoiial  <lominion.  She  had  the  exten.sion  of  that  ex<;lnsive  light  to 
the  three  mile  limit,  or  whatever  the  marginal  belt  is  to  be  considered. 
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She  liad  no  riylit  bej'ond,  unless  tlieie  is  to  be  asserted  on  tlic  part  of 
lUissia,  or  on  the  part  of  United  States,  some  power  over  the  adjoining 
sea  of  an  exelusive  kind,  whieh  is  not  found  to  be  recognized  by  inter- 
national law.     There  may  be  such  a  right  if  there  is  property  in  the 

i'ur-seal.  That  1  sliall  discuss  when  the  (juestion  comes  up.  There 
951       nuiy  be  such  a  right  if  there  is  proiierty  in  the  seal  herd.     That 

[  shall  discuss  when  I  come  to  the  (juestion  in  its  proper  order. 
I  am  assuming  that  the  question  relates  not  to  property  in  the  seal,  and 
not  to  ])roi)erty  in  the  licid,  but  to  what  the  rights  are;  and  the  circum- 
scription of  the  rights  whicii,  as  territorial  owner,  any  nation  possesses 
is,  according  to  authority,  exactly  as  1  have  stated  it. 

Now,  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  argument  ?  The  ultimate  founda- 
tion of  it  is  this — that  no(|ue^stion  of  exclusive  Jurisdiction  in  a  detined 
area  can  exist  apart  from  territorial  dominion,  I'rom  Exclusive  juris- 
sovereign  power,  over  that  area;  because  the  assertion  of '''^■'''"'>'"''*''*'fil^^ 

T       . "      .^      .     , .       .  .  '  .         ,-  ,       -         ,         ,  area   cannot  exist 

exclusive  jurisdu'tion  is  an  assertion  that  nobody  else  has  upait  from  tcrrito- 
a  right  to  go  there;  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  "''^''°""""'"- 
exclude  everybody  ehse  from  that  place;  is  au  assertion  of  the  riglit  to 
treat  the  particular  area  covered  by  so  much  water  Just  on  the  same 
])rinciple  as  if  it  were  so  much  land,  and  a  part  of  the  admitted  terra 
firma  of  the  ])articular  Power  that  is  claiming  to  exercise  it.  What 
does  that  amount  to  when  it  is  extended  to  a  claim  on  the  higli  seas? 
It  conflicts  with,  is  repugnant  to,  two  great  prin(!i[)les:  first,  the  prin- 
cijile  of  liuiitation  of  territory  to  a  specific  distance  from  the  shore, 
terrce  dominiiim  Jinitiir  uhi  Jinitur  ((rniontm  vis.  It  is  next  re])ugnant 
to  the  great  principle  of  the  equality  of  eveiy  nation,  small  and  great, 
upon  the  high  sea  outside  the  three  mile  limit,  or  whatever  the  mar- 
ginal belt  is.  It  is  therefore  an  assertion  contli(;tiiig  with  the  sover- 
eignty of  any  and  all  other  Powers,  who  are  equal  and  have  equal 
rights  upon  the  high  sea. 

Am  I  to  be  invited  by  the  Tribunal  to  Justify  that  position,  ai)art 
from  the  right  of  defence  incident  to  pioperty,  which  I  am  not  dealing 
with  ?  I  am  assuming  the  question  to  mean  what  I  have  endeavoured  to 
demonstrate  it  means.  Is  it  necessary  that  I  should  argue  that  upon 
the  basis  there  is  no  such  right?  Whj^,  it  is  hardly  put  forward  in  the 
argument  of  my  learned  friend.  What  is  put  forward  by  my  learned 
friends  is  to  be  found  on  page  19  of  their  Counter  Case. 

The  distinction,  between  the  rij^ht  of  exclusivi'  jurisdiction  over  IJelninjj  Sea  on 
the  one  liand,  and  the  rijjht  of  a  nation  on  the  other  liand,  to  preserve  for  the  nse 
of  its  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  the  adoption  of  all  necessary,  even  thongh 
they  be  somewhat  nnnsiial,  measures,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  so  brwad — 

Yes,  indeed  ! 

as  to  require  no  further  exposition. 

And  so  they  are  content  to  leave  this  proposition.     If  that  means 
preserve  for  the  use  of  its  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  ad()])ting 
measures  at  sea  to  i)iotect  its  property  or  its  property  interest,  whicli 
I  suppose  is  what  is  meant,  I  will  deal  with  it  presently;  but  what  I 
am  dealing  with  now  is  the  hrst  part  of  the  case,  that  tliis  claim,  this 
(piestion  five,  points  to  the  right  of  the  exclusive  territorial  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  eastern  part  of  the  Behring  Sea;  and  if  that  be  the  right 
meaning  of  the  question,  my  learned  friends  admit  it  is  the 
1)52       latter  right,  not  the  ibrmer,  that  the  United  States  contend  to 
have  been  exercised,  first  by  Kussia,  and  later  by  themselves. 
The  President, — Sir  Charles,  if  you  construe  the  question  five  as 
meaning  only  rights  of  Jurisdiction,  do  you  not  think  then  that  ques- 
tion five  would  be  Just  a  repetition  of  question  foiirif 
B  S,  PT  XIII 13 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — In  one  sense  yes,  and  in  another  sense  no. 
The  President. — I  say  if  nnder  qnestion  five  in  Article  VI  we  are 
to  understand  nothing  but  rights  of  jurisdiction — 

Has  the  United  States  any  right,  etc.  .  . 

that  would  be  just  exactly  the  same  as  question  four. 

Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  pass  unimpaired  to  the  United 
States  ? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  quite  agree,  Sir;  practically,  yes.  That 
is  what  I  am  arguing.  I  have  argned  this  (juestion  five,  and  my  mean- 
ing is  the  same  when  I  have  been  dist-ussing  the  first  four  questicms, 
except  with  this  difference:  that  articles  one,  two,  three  and  four  deal 
solely  with  derivative  rights  from  Ilnssia,-  and  in  article  five  the  ques- 
tion is,  what  rights  has  the  United  States  as  a  matter  inherent  iu  its 
own  possession  of  territory. 

The  President. — The  authors  of  the  Treaty  must  luxve  anticipated 
something  different  from  what  was  in  the  preceding  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — It  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  it  should 
be  something  different.  It  contemplates  the  possibility  of  its  being 
something  difiereut;  but  it  merely  contemplates  the  possibility  m  this 
sense:  '-We  assert  that  Russia  asserted  certain  exclusive  claims  of 
jurisdiction;  we  also  assert  that  we  have  certain  exclusive  claims  of 
jurisdiction". 

In  each  case,  if  my  contention  is  right,  it  is  limited  to  a  claim  of 
territorial  dominion. 

The  President. — I  believe,  as  we  understand  the  case  of  the  United 
States,  they  understood  that  this  question  five  meant  also  derivative 
rights.  They  did  not  argue  that  they  had  new  rights  which  originated 
in  the  cession  of  territory  in  their  hands  only,  but  that  the  same  rights 
were  vested  in  Eussia. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  what  I  venture  to  say;  and  fhat 
is  the  reason  I  said  that  in  argning  what  riglits  Enssia  asserted  and 
exercised,  I  was  also  really  arguing  (juestion  five.  You  see  the  dis- 
tinction is  that  questions  one,  two,  three  and  four,  were  directed  to 
what  riglits  were  asserted  and  exercised.  (^)nesti()n  five  nmy  have  a 
more  restricted  or  a  more  enlarged  meaning — what  rights  in  fact  the 
United  States  have.  But  I  was  al>out  to  say  that  1  could  deal  with 
this  matter  very  briefly  because  I  have  shown,  if  my  interpretation  of 
the  question  is  right,  that  that  is  not  the  nature  of  the  right  which  the 
United  States  are  claiming  for  themselves:  because  I  take  it  that 
although  this  is  a  statement  that  the  latter  right,  and  not  the 
95.3  former,  is  the  right  which  the  United  States  contend  was  exer- 
cised first  by  Eussia  and  later  by  themselves,  that  they  embrace 
not  only  theii-  own  derivative  claim  under  Eussia,  but  their  own  claim, 
whatfvei'  it  is,  as  inherent  in  their  teiritorial  possessions. 

The  I'uesidknt. — Their  argunu-nt  is  that  they  have  peculiai-  rights. 
Your  argument  is  that  this  (piestion  five  n»erely  limits  the  right  of 
jurisdiction,  like  the  i)receding  (juestions? 

Sir  Cmaut.es  liussioLL. —  I'uquestiouably,  sir,  although  it  isconceiv- 
able  that  tlieie  may  have  been  aright  which  the  United  States  possessed 
that  llussia  neither  asserted  nor  exercised.  It  is  conceivable.  That 
is  all. 

Th(^  President. — You  think  it  is  npon  that  hyi)othesis  that  the 
(juestion  has  l»een  luought  in? 

Sir  (3nAi;Li',s  R('SSi:Lr-. — I  <'an  only  jiulgt^  by  the  terms  of  the  (jues- 
tion  itself.     I   take  the  language  in  wliich   Mr.  Wharton,  the  Acting 
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Secretary  of  State,  eonstruea  it.  I  take  tlie  Iaii,i;ua^e  in  which  the 
dii)l()iiiatic  correspondence  construes  it. 

1  was  }>"oiiig  to  say  I  proijose  to  deal  brietly  witli  this  because  of  the 
views  wliicli  have  been  ])ut.  The  point  wiicre  my  friends  and  I  difTer — 
materially  ditler,  I  mean — here,  is  as  t(j  wiiat  the  ineanin<;-  of  tiiis  (jues- 
tion  is.  Ihave  already  told  the  Tribunal  1  am  m)t  j;<)inj;'  to  assume  my 
meaning"  is  the  correct  one.  1  jnojiose  to  ar^ue  it  also  on  the  basis  that 
their  meanin<i'  is  the  correct  one.  That  i  will  presently  c(tme  to;  but  1 
must  take  it  step  by  stej). 

The  Pi{i:sii)j;nt. — J)o  you  mean  to  arj^ue  it  at  sonit?  leii<;th':? 

Sir  CiiAKLKS  lU'ssiOLL. — 1  have  four  or  five  authctrities;  but  they 
are  authorities  ujjon  points  which  1  conceive  not  to  be  disputed. 

The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  May  --{,  18'J3,  at 
11 :  30  o'clock  a.  m. 


TWENTY-FIFTH    DAY,    MAY   as^^,  1893. 

The  Pbesident. — We  are  bappy  to  resume  our  hearing  again,  Sir 
Charles,  and  are  quite  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  President,  Tvhen  the  Tribunal  last  sat, 
I  was  discussing  what  was  the  true  meaning  of  question  5  of^\rticle 
VT.  I  had  pointed  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  meaning,  and  I  had 
added  that  I  proposed  also  to  discuss  the  dilierent  effect  given  to  that 
question  in  various  forms  in  the  Argument  on  the  part  of  tlie  United 
States.  While  I  was  endeavouring  to  establish  the  point  that  question 
0  is  of  the  same  character  as  tlie  preceding  questions,  in  the  sense  that 
it  relates  to  a  question  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  is  so  designated  in 
the  succeeding  Article  VII, — while  I  was  dwelling  upon  that  point,  you, 
Mr.  President,  put  to  me  the  question  whether  the  result  of  the  argu- 
ment would  not  be  in  effect  to  say  that  question  o  was  the  same  as 
question  4:  to  which  I  answered,  and  I  repeat  that  answer:  in.  effect, 
yes.  But  I  have  now  to  suggest  the  probable  reason  why  question  0 
was  added. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  Tribunal  that  all  the  previous  questions, 
1,  2,  3,  and  4,  are  conversant  with  rights  which  Eussia  asserted  and 
exercised.  It  has,  therefore,  nothing  to  do  with  what  rights  Russia 
possessed. 

Therefore  question  5  might  properly  find  a  place  in  the  Article  in 
order  to  cover  the  possibility  (it  was  no  more  than  a  possibility)  that 
there  were  rights  which  Kussia  had  in  fact,  but  whi<;li  she  did  not  assert 
or  which  she  did  not  exercise.  Tliat  would  I  tliink  be  a  sufficient 
exjilanation  by  itself  why  question  5,  although  of  the  same  cluuacter 
as  the  preceding  questions,  still  finds  a  place  in  that  Article.  A  further 
exi)lanation  might  be  found  in  this  fact,  that  at  the  period  to  wliicli  the 
first  four  questions  relate,  immely,  the  period  of  liussian  dominion,  the 
whole  of  the  territory  on  the  east  side  of  Behring  Sea  down  to  and 
iiu'luding  the  Aleutian  chain,  and  the  whole  of  the  territory  upon  the 
west  side  of  Behring  Sea  from  Behring  Straits  down  to  the  southern 
side  of  Kamschatka,  were  also  liussian  territory.  Therefore  question 
5  may  also  have  been  framed  in  order  to  leave  ojien  the  point  wliether 
any  rights  over  the  intervening  waters  that  Knssia  may  have  asserted 
and  exercised,  treating  it  if  she  so  wilh'd,  iind  as  she  professed  to  Inive 
the  i)Ower  to  do,  as  a  shut  sesi — whether  tiiat  condition  of  things  was 
or  was  not  altered  when  the  ])ortion  of  the  territory  Ixiundiiig  the  east- 
ern side  of  Behring  Sea  passed  into  other  hands  so  that  tlie  territory 
on  ea(;h  side  came  to  be  in  different  ownersliijjs. 

But  sof;ir  as  the  mere  questions  in  Article  VI  are  concerned — 
Oaij       I  say  it  with  all  respect  to  my  learned  friends — I  care  not  what 
meaning  is  i)ut  upon  them  so  far  as  those  five  questions  are 
concerned. 

I  shall  have  to  submit  that  just  in  proi)ortion  as  they  depart  from  the 
main  argument  of  Mr.  J^>Iaine  based  upon  the  assertion  of  territorial 
doiinnion  derived  from  Knssia.just  so  in  ])roi)ortion  do  they  become 
more  and  more  involved  in  absnrdities,  more  and  more  indefensible  in 
law  beconu;  the  positions  they  assume.  I  only  attach  importance  to  it 
196 
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and  would  not  liave  dwelt  even  at  this  lengtli  upon  it  but  that  it  has 
strictly  a  more  widi'ioacliinfr  sijinificaiice;  because  I  have  uttoily  failed 
in  my  argument  if  1  have  not  conve.Ncd  toeacth  nu'inherof  this  Triltunal 
the  contention  whi(;h  we  are  submitting',  that  in  truth  the  whole  area  of 
dispute  between  these  parties  was  F><'hrinji-  Sea,  and  nothinji'  outside 
Behring  Sea;  and  that  if  the  area  of  <lispute  was  J>ehrinf;'  Sea,  and 
nothin.u  but  IJehriiij;-  Sea,  tlie  area  ol'  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  is 
restricted  within  the  same  limits. 

J>ut  1  repeat,  and  J  leave  that  ])art  of  the  aijiument  by  sayinj^  that  1 
thiidc  the  Tribunal  will  lind  tlie  more  they  examine  the  history  of  the 
United  States  contention,  their  executive  action,  their  ])roceedings  in 
their  local  Courts,  the  arnfuments  of  their  re])resentative  counsel  at 
Washington — the  Solicitor  and  Attorney  General — the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence, Arti(de  YII  of  this  Tieaty,  and  lastly  Article  V  of  the 
ModiiH  Vivendi.^  which  recognizes  and  limits  the  right  to  comi)ensatioii 
to  be  ])aid  by  us  if  we  have  no  right  to  kill  seals  merely  in  the  Behring 
sea — that,  taking  all  these  things  into  cousideiation,  the  Tribunal,  what- 
ever may  be  its  desire,  will  hnd  it  exceedingly  difticult  to  satisfy  them- 
selves that  the  area  of  disi)ute  is  not  limited  by  the  terms  of  this  Treaty 
strictly  to  Behring  Sea. 

I  have  now  to  say  in  connection  with  this,  and  to  repeat  what  I  have 
already  said,  that  if  my  suggested  interpretation  of  these  questions  be 
correct,  namely,  that  it  meant  an  exclusive  right  to  take  fur-seals  in 
B>ehring  Sea,  that  is  to  say,  a  property  right  of  an  exclusive  character 
in  the  tishery  in  Behring  Sea  and  not  in  tlie  seals  as  individuals  or  in 
the  herd,  and  that  the  claim  of  ])rotection  referred  to  meant  a  claim  of 
exclusive  jurisdiction  to  jirotect  tliem  within  the  eastern  ])art  of  Behring 
Sea, — that  if  that  be  the  true  meaning,  I  am  saved  the  discussion  of  it 
because  1  have  already  discussed  it,  and  discussed  it  at  length,  under 
the  question  of  the  derivative  title  claimed  under  Kussia.  1  hope  that 
is  appreciated  by  the  Tribunal,  and  1  do  not  desire  to  repeat  myself, 
nor  do  1  at  this  stage  propose  to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  the  citation 
of  the  authorities  which  sIioav  that  a  claim  within  a  definite  area  and  a 
claim  by  which  it  is  sought  to  exclude  other  ships  of  other  nations  from 
that  detinite  area  of  the  sea,  is  a  question  of  the  sovereignty:  that 
nothing  can  justify  it  according  to  the  rules  of  international  law  short 
of  an  assertion  founded  upon  the  just  reasons  of  prescription  and  acqui- 
escence, upon  which  alone  can  be  based  claim  of  territorial  donnniou 
pure  and  simple. 

Now,  I  assume,  and  I  confess  it  would  be  quite  natural  that  the  Tri- 
buiuil  shoukl  be  anxious  lo  assume,  as  wide  a  meaning  to  this  5th 
956  quest  i(m  as  it  is  capable  of;  for  1  agree  it  is  mucli  more  important 
to  determine  what  rights  the  United  States  has  rather  than  what 
is  the  meaning  of  this  particular  question,  although  the  Tribunal,  of 
course,  will  see  that,  in  order  to  answer  that  questi(m  coirectly,  the 
attemi)t  nnist  be  first  made  to  fix  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  question 
is.     I  have  suggested  one. 

Now,  1  will  assume  that  it  means  the  assertion  of  a  right  of  i)roperty 
in  one  of  three  diiferent  forms:  in  the  seals,  or  in  the  herd  as  it  has 
been  called, or  in  the  industry  founded  upon  the  seals;  and,  correlative 
to  that  right  of  property,  the  furtlier  right  of  ])rotecting  it  by  search, 
seizure  and  confiscation;  and  1  pjoceed,  therefore,  to  en(juire  whether 
there  is,  in  any  one  of  those  aHeged  forms,  any  legal  right  of  property 
whatever  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  glad  to  find  myself  in  agreementou  some  points  with  my  learned 
friends  J  I  agree  that  the  question  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the 
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^ssertionof  ro  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^  collectioii ,  OF  gToup,  ov  lievfl,  depeiuls  upon  the 
eriy^nthT'^h^rd'' nature  aiul  Ijabits  of  the  animal  and  the  physical  rela- 
examined.  tions  ol"  the  United  States  to  that  animal.     For  my  own 

part  I  am  entirely  unable  to  draw  any  distinction  between  the  claim  of 
property  in  the  seals  and  the  claim  of  ]n-operty  in  the  so-called  seal 
herd.  1  cannot  see  where  there  is  any  leiial  ground  for  any  such  dis- 
tinction. If  there  is  property  in  the  individual  seals,  there  is  property 
in  the  herd  composed  of  those  individual  seals.  If  there  is  no  property 
in  the  ijidividual  seals,  it  i)asses  human  comprehension,  at  least  my 
comprehension,  how  it  can  be  alleged  that  there  is  a  property  in  the 
herd  or  collection  of  individual  seals.  Because  it  cannot  be  that  a 
congregation  of  items  each  one  of  which  is,  upon  the  hy])othesis,  not 
property,  yet,  when  they  make  up  the  whole,  which  is  called  a  herd, 
become  property.  The  question,  therefore,  really  is;  Is  there  a  prop- 
erty in  the  Individ val  seals  1  Because  I  am  nor  going  to  argue  (it  would 
be  absurd,  iu  my  judgment,  to  argue),  that  if  there  is  a  proj)erty  in  the 
individual  seals,  there  is  not  a  property  in  the  herd  which  is  made  up 
of  a  number  of  individual  seals.  I  will  speak  of  the  industry  presently. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  case  the  question  is: — Has  the  United  States 
proi)erty  in  the  individual  seals? 

iSTow,  I  would  like  the  Tribunal  to  Jiote  the  signs  of  distrust  with 
which  this  argument  is  advanced  upon  the  part  of  the  United  States. 
I  propose  to  cull  some  brief  passages  from  the  written  Argument  of  my 
learned  friends.    At  page  104  this  passage  occurs : 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States  j>()es  to  the  extent 
of  asserting  a  legal  right  of  projierty  in  «».)/  iudividiinl  seal  which  may  at  any  time  be 
found  in  the  seas  between  the  Priliilof  Islands  at  the  north  and  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia at  the  south.  And  whetlier  they  would  insist  that  in  the  case  of  any  seal 
captured  anywhere  witliin  those  limits  by  any  person  other  than  a  native  Indian, 
and  for  ])ur))oses  of  scientific  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  hunger,  a  trespass  had  been 
committed  u|)(in  the  ])ro])erty  of  the  United  States,  and  an  action  might  be  maintained 
in  their  name  in  a  municipal  tribunal  to  recover  danuvges,  or  for  tlie  recovery  of  tbo 
skin  of  the  animal,  if  it  should  anywhere  be  found.  The  United  States  do  not  insist 
upon  this  extreme  point,  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  insist  upon  it.     All  that  ia 

needed  for  their  ])urposes  is  that  their  property  inicrent  in  the  herds  should  be 
957       so  far  recognized  as  to  justify  a  prohil>itiou  by  them  of  any  deniruclive pursuit 

of  the  animal  calculated  to  injure  the  industry  pi'osecuted  by  them  on  the 
islands  njion  the  basis  of  their  property  interest.  TJie  conception  of  a  properly 
interest  in  the  herd,  as  distinct  from  a  particular  title  to  every  seal  composing  the 
herd,  is  clear  and  intelligible;  and  a  recognition  of  this  would  enable  the  United 
States  to  adopt  any  reasonable  measures  for  the  protection  of  such  interest. 

Well,  Mr.  President,  it  may  be  my  fault — the  Tribunal  nuist  say — but 
I  confess  .so  far  from  the  c<mception  of  a  property  interest  in  the  herd 
being  clear  and  intelligible  as  distinct  from  :i  ])in  ticnhir  title  to  the  indi- 
vidnids  (;(jm])()sing  the  herd,  I  utteily  and  iibsolulel.N-  fail  to  appreciate 
it — The  .soh*.  point  is  ])ro])erty  or  no  ]n'o])ertv.  How  in  the  name  of 
heav<Mi.s,  if  there  l)e  no  ]»roperty  in  the  individnal  seal,  the  collection  of  a 
nnmher  of  items,  each  of  which  is  not  prop(M  ty,  yet  go  tn  make  up  ]>ro])- 
erty  in  the  whole,  1  cannot  realize;  and  it  is  a  matter  greatl\-  1  think  to  be 
regretted  that  either  in  tin;  wiitten  argnment,  or  in  the  oral  argument, 
)nore  <'ffort  was  not  made  to  convey  this  so  called  clear  inteliigil)le  con- 
ception to  minds  like  tliosc  of  my  learned  friends  and  like  mine,  which 
liave  certaiid.\-  entirely  failed  to  grasp  it. 

Now  another  passage  in  the  same  sense  is  Ibnnd  in  i)age  133  in  the 
same  argiinu'iit. 

While  the  United  States  Government  asHcrts  and   stauds   upon    the  full  chiim  of 

projierty  in  the  seals  whicli  we,  liave  .-ilt |)te(l  to  establisli,  it  is  wtili  to  lie  borne  in 

iniiiil  tli;it  a  more  (|nalilird  right  would  yet  bo  sul'licitMit  for  the  actual  refiuirtMiients 
of  the  present  cjutc.     The  quesliou  hero  is  not  what  i.s  the  right  of  ownership  iu  an 
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individual  seal,  should  it  waiidor  in  sonn-^itlicr  pciiod  into  sonic  other  and  far  dis- 
tant sea;  (h:it  is  an  in<|niry  not  <'ss«ntial  to  1»<^  <jon<'  into;  Imt  wliat  is  the  rij^lit  of 
proitci  ty  in  tlm  herd  as  a  whole, 

r>ut  tlie  whole  is  made  up  of  i)arts;  aiul  il"  IIkmc  is  no  i»roi)eily  in  tlie 
parts  bow  is  there  property  in  the  whole! — 

iu  the  Heas  and  nnde-r  the  circurastanceH  in  which  it  is  thus  availed  of  by  the 
United  States  Government  ns  the  foundation  of  an  important  national  concern. 

Now,  lastly  (and  1  eanuot  deny  myself  the  ph^asure  of  referriiij^  to 
this),  when  my  Iriend  Mr.  Carter  o<)t  to  this  very  ti(;klish  point,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Tribunal  interposed  (luestions,  1  am  referrin;,^  to 
})afie  475  of  the  revised  text  of  my  fiiend  .Mr.  (carter  argument. 

^Ir.  ('AKTEif. — One  moment,  Sir  Charles — there  are  not  that  number 
of  paj^es  in  the  argument  as  nnnsed  l)y  nu^.  J  do  not  know  what  you 
are  referring  to  as  the  "  revised  text." 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — lam  i^ferriiii;-  to  the  report  which  we  have 
been  furnishing  to  the  Tribunal. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  shall  insist  that  the  only  rei)ort  that  can  be  referred 
to  is  the  one  revised  by  nie. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  would  indeed  be  very  strange. 

The  President. — If  there  is  aiiy  objection  to  what  Sir  Charles  Eus- 
sell  reads,  you  will  be  able  to  state  your  objection. 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes,  but  1  object  to  the  practice  of  referring  to  it. 
958  Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  would  be  very  extraordinary. 

I  have  not  even  read  my  friend's  argument  in  any  other  form 
than  the  form  with  which  1  have  been  familiar. 

The  Pi{Esn)]:NT. — Both  repcu^ts  are  unotlicial. 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes,  but  of  two  unofficial  reports  I  subinit  that  the 
one  which  the  Tribunal  should  use  in  a  matter  of  reference  should  be 
the  one  ])re])arcd  by  counsel. 

The  RjiEsiDENT. — If  there  is  any  doubt  about  it,  of  course,  you  will 
refer  to  your  text. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  my  friend  Avill  see  that  he  has  no 
reason  to  complain. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  object  to  the  practice,  that  is  all. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then  I  insist  on  my  right,  Mr.  Carter,  if 
you  put  it  so. 

Mr.  Carti:r. — And  1  object  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  was  going  to  say  that,  my  friend  will 
have  no  reason  to  complain,  because  if  there  be  anything  that  hcAvishes 
to  disavow  in  what  is  here  recorded,  I  will  accept  his  disavowal  at  once. 

Mr.  Carter. — Yes,  but  there  is  an  authorized  report  of  the  argu- 
ment. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  authorized  report  of  the 
argument. 

Sir  Charles  Ri^ssell. — With  great  dercrencc,  1  cannot  accept  the 
statement  of  my  learned  friend.  The  authorized  argument  was  the  oral 
argument.  We  for  our  convenience,  and  at  our  own  sole  cost,  have 
furnished  the  Tribunal  all  through  with  an  authentic  report,  carefully 
revised  as  far  as  the  intelligence  of  those  to  whom  that  task  was 
allotted  enabled  them  to  do  it — fairly  and  properly  revised. 

Lord  JIannen. — You  will  tell  us  what  you  believe  Mr.  Carter  said, 
and  if  any  dispute  arises  upon  it,  of  course  we  shall  be  ^•ery  happy  to 
hear  what  Mr.  Carter  has  to  say  about  it. 

Sir  Charj.es  Russell. — 1  may  at  some  future  time,  although  I  will 
not  promise,  have  the  ])leasure  of  reading  my  friend's  revised  edition 
of  his  argument,  but  at  present  I  have  not  seen  it  or  even  looked  at  it. 
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I^ow  the  page  of  the  daily  repori* to  which  I  am  referring  is  page 475, 
and  my  learned  friend  is  dealing  with  that  very  thorny  subject — the 
early  history  of  pelagic  sealing.  Tie  is  face  to  face  with  the  fact,  which 
lie  admits,  that  the  first  and  earliest  pursuit  of  fur-seals  known  in  the 
history  of  the  human  race  was  pelagic  fur-sealing,  carried  on  no  doubt 
in  a  rude  fashion — not  in  as  effective  a  fashion  as  modern  ai)pliances 
permit,  but  still  carried  on  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  as  a  means 
of  affording  articles  for  barter  (and  in  that  way  furnishing  them  to 
commerce),  along  the  coast  at  the  instance  of  the  aboriginal  natives. 
My  learned  friend,  addressing  himself  to  that  subject,  said : 

As  I  said,  before,  many  times  in  the  course  of  my  argument,  the  attack  by  barba- 
rians on  the  fruits  of  the  earth  is  limited,  confined,  and  generally  not  destructive; 
but  when  civilization  makes  her  attack  upon  them  her  methods  are  perfectly 
959  destructive,  unless  she  makes  use  of  those  appliances  ^\  liich  civilization 
teaches  her  by  which  that  destruction  may  be  avoided.  Therefore  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  awarding  to  the  United  States  a  riglit  of  property,  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  Indians  to  capture  in  the  manner  in  which  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
do  before  the  use  of  vessels  for  pelagic  sealing;  but  not  a  right  to  go  out  and  engage 
in  ])elagic  sealing. 

The  President. — Do  you  not  think  it  very  difficult  to  draw  a  legal  line  of  limita- 
tion between  what  an  Indian  is  allowed  to  do  for  himself,  and  what  he  may  be 
allowed  or  permitted  to  do  in  the  service  of  a  Euro]iean  or  civilized  man? 

Mr.  Carter. — There  are  always  practical  dirticulties  connected  with  dealings  with 
barbaric  tribes — greater  or  lesser  difficulties — but  not  insuperable  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it. 

My  friend  evades  the  point, — does  not  even  a])preciate  the  point.  It 
is  not  a  question  of  there  being  greater  or  less  difticultics  in  dealing 
with  barbaric  tribes — it  is  the  question  whetlier  it  is  not  difticult  to 
draw  the  legal  limitation  between  what  is  admitted  to  be  a  thing  that 
the  Indian  may  do  for  himself,  according  to  his  barbaric  methods,  and 
what  he  may  do  if  employed  at  the  instance  of  civilized  man.  The 
learned  President  recalls  my  friend  to  the  question  with  this  obser- 
vation : 

Do  you  find  that  there  is  a  substantial  legal  difference  between  the  two  cases? 
Mr.  Car'ier. — There  is  a  substantial  one. 

The  President. — Between  the  case  of  an  Indian  fishing  on  his  ov\n  account,  and 
an  Indian  fishing  on  the  account  of  a  civilized  man? 
Mr.  Carter. — I  think  there  is  a  very  substantial  one. 
The  President. — A  substantial  legal  one? 

Then  we  get  to  that  broad  ground  which  is  always  the  refuge  once 
we  are  trying  to  bring  these  vague,  undeterminate  propositions  to  the 
touch  of  legal  principle. 

Yes, 

says  Mr,  Carter, 

when  I  s))cak  of  "legal"  I  mean  moral.     We  are  on   international  grounds — inter- 
national law,  and  there  is  a  sharp  distinction. 

The  Prkside.nt. — Moral  and  international  arc  dilVerent  fields  of  discus.sion,  I 
think. 

Mr.  Cahj'ER. — I  said  "  there  is  no  shar]>  distinction". 

Sir  Charles  I^i'ssell. — "V^ery  well — "  there  is  no  sharj)  distinctiDu''. 
I  take  it  so.  Tliat  is  to  say,  being  in  the  held  of  international  law, 
there  is  no  shaip  distinction  between  moral  and  legal  law — that  is  the 
in-oposition,  therelore,  of  my  liiend. 

Mr.  Carter. — It  is. 

Sir  Cuarles  liUSSELL. — Yes,  1  know.  Then  the  learned  President 
continues: 

Moral  and  international  are  dinVicnt  fields  f>f  discuHsion,  I  think;  but  they  may 
often  join. 

Mr.  Carter.  — 'J'hey  arc  not  ho  dilfercnt  as  uuiy  Ix!  supposed. 
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Tlic  l'i;i;sii)KNT. — Tlioy  iire  not  coiitrarv?' 

Mr.  ('AinicK. — Oh  uo,  iutcriiiitioiKtl  law  rests  upon  natural  law,  ami  iiatiiial  law  in 
all  moral. 

The  law  oT  iiatiin-  is  all  iiioial,  ami  it  is  the  f;reat  part  of  international  law. 

IhiO  Here  we  j^ot  bac-k  to  tliat  same  fallacy  wliicli  1  have  ciidcaN oiired 

to  expose  in  a  few  senleiici's,  and  to  wliicli  1  must  recur  at  a  later 
jteriod  a  little  more  fully— that  fallacy  wliicdi  lies  at  tlie  basis  of  these 
Ijroposals — that  if  you  can  make  out  to  your  ])rivate  satisfaction  that  a 
tiling  is  against  morals,  or  a.iiainst  the  law  of  nature  (whatever  the  law 
of  nature  means  in  the  connection  in  which  it  is  u.sed)  it  is  therefore 
a<iainst  international  law:  it  is  therefore  to  be  reprehended.  With 
o-reat  deference  to  this  Tribunal  the  <listinction  is  justly,  accurately, 
ami  truly  drawn,  in  that  observation  of  the  learned  President  in  which 
he  said,  "  Mora!  and  internatioiuil  law  are  two  tields  of  discussion,  but 
they  may  often  join",  which  is  to  alhrm  in  another  way  the  proposition 
to  which  [  invited,  without  any  fear  of  the  result,  the  assent  of  this 
Tribunal,  namely  that  while  moral  law  enters  larji'ely  into  the  concep- 
tion of  international  law — largely  tends  to  the  formati'-n  of  international 
];l^v — yet  oidy  so  much  of  moral  law  as  international  law  has  taken  up 
into  and  embodied  in  itself  can  be  referred  to  in  a  discussion  of  law- 
yers and  of  judges  as  forming  internatiomil  law  at  all.  But  I  do  not 
end  this  discussion  here,  ^ly  friend  INIr.  Carter,  then  proceeds,  it  hav- 
ing been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Lord  Haniien  that  the  mode  of  hunting 
])ursued  by  the  natives  was  not  contiued  merely  to  their  sustenance, 
but  that  tiiey  were  the  suppliers,  in  the  first  instance,  of  the  skius  of 
these  wild  aninmls— fur-seals  and  others  included. 
Mr.  Carter  quite  candidly  says: 

That  is  true.  They  were  the  original  traders,  and  they  were  made  nse  of  by  the 
pur]><)seH  of  coniniert'e,  but  what  I  mean  to  say  is,  that  was  commerce. 

Lord  H ANNEX. — Ye.s,  carried  on  by  the  natives. 

Mr.  Cahtkk.— I  know,  l)iit  that  was  commerce.  They  were  sii])plying  the  com- 
merce of  the  world.  'Jliey  were  not  sup])lyiug  themseh'es  with  clothing — they  were 
not  furnishing  themselves  with  seals  for  food. 

The  riJK.sinKNT. — That  you  would  consider  was  legal  at  the  time,  but  would  not  be 
legal  now. 

Mr.  Cahtkr. — Before  the  Russians  discovered  these  regions  they  were  inhabit  d 
by  Indians,  and  these  Indians  did  pursue  seals  in  that  way.  It  is  a  pursuit  without 
niethod — without  making  any  etiort  to  preserve  the  stock;  destructive,  of  course,  in 
its  character,  but  not  of  sufficient  extent  to  endanger  the  existence  of  the  race  of 
the  animal. 

Then  on  the  next  page,  page  477,  my  friend  said : 

The  distinction  which  I  mean  to  draw  is  a  distinction  of  a  resort  to  the  seals  for 
the  ])urpose  of  the  personal  use  of  the  peojile,  such  as  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
making  before  they  were  discovered  by  civilized  men — the  distinction  between  that 
])ursuit  and  that  which  is  promoted  by  civilized  men  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  world  with  these  skius.  That  is  the  distinction.  The  first  pursuit  which  is 
confined  to  the  barbarians  is  not  destructive  o(  the  stock.  Nor  is  the  other,  as  long 
as  it  is  limited  to  certain  very  narrow  proportions  and  conditions. 

Well,  the  whole  legal  i)roposition  is  given  away  in  this  discussion. 
Then  my  friend  continues: 

15ut  when  it  is   increased  then  it  does  threaten  the  stock.     What  must  you  do 
then?     You  must  adopt  those  measures  which  are  necessary  to  ])reserve  the 
961       stock;  and  what  are  the  measures  which  society  always  employs  for  that  pur- 
pose?    I  have  detailed  that  already — it  is  to  award  the  institution  of  property. 

Now^,  did  ever  an  able  man  present  so  inconsequetitial  an  argument 
as  that  to  a  Tribuiml  of  intelligent  judges?  It  is  said:  "The  Indians 
had  a  right  to  pelagic  sealing:  They  had  a  right  to  it,  and  they  carried 
it  on  even  for  the  purposes  of  commerce:  Civilized  men  carried  it  on, 
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but  carried  it  on  only  to  a  small  extent,  and  they  had  a  right  to  carry 
it  on  to  a  small  extent  so  long  as  it  did  not  affect  the  stock:  But  when 
it  begins  to  attect  the  stock  then  rights  change — that  which  was  a  right 
the  day  before  ceases  to  be  a  right  the  day  after  that  event  begins  to 
happen";  and  this  Tribunal  is  asked  to  do  what? — Not  to  declare  what 
the  property  rights  had  been  and  were,  but  is  (to  use  the  language  of 
my  friend),  to  aiciird  the  institution  of  proper t)i.  I  say  that  it  is  not 
the  function  of  this  Tribunal — it  is  a  misconception  of  the  function  of 
this  Tribuuid  to  address  any  such  argument  to  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  observ-e  you  did  not  read  the  whole. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  did  not,  indeed:  there  are  a  great  numy 
hundred  pages  of  it.  If  there  is  any  further  passage  you  desire  to  be 
read,  I  will  read  it  with  pleasure. 

Mr.  Carter. — 1  said  you  did  not  read  the  Avliole  of  what  you  were 
upon. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  whole  of  that  sentence!    It  is  this; 

It  is,  to  award  the  institution  of  property.  Now,  must  .sotiety  withhold  its 
eifort, — must  it  forbear  to  eniphiy  those  bounties — 

Mr.  Carter. — "Agencies"  would  be  a  better  word. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — Very  well. 

because  here  are  a  few  hundreds  of  Indians  in  existence  who  may  have  some  rijxhts 
in  reference  to  them?  No,  they  are  not  to  be  considered,  surely.  ^Ve  can  not  allow 
this  herd  of  seals  to  be  extinj^uished  just  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  a  few 
hundred  Indians  upon  that  coast, — surely  not. 

Then,  if  I  go  on,  I  shall  have  to  go  on  for  some  distance.  Is  there 
anything  more  you  want  me  to  read? 

Mr.  Carter. — I  do  not  wish  you  to  read  anything;  but  when  you 
do  undertake  to  do  it,  I  would  read  the  whole  of  it  if  I  were  you. 

Sir  Charles  IvUssell. — 1  will  read  to  the  end  of  the  page,  because 
1  think  the  subject  there  ceases. 

The  I'rksident. — It  may  be  that  the  civilized  lishermen  may  not  be  more  than  a 
few  hundred  also.  The  number  of  men  emjiloyed  is  not  absolutely  a  foundation  of 
lefjal  discrimination, — a  legal  duty. 

Mr.  ('ARTint. — You  mean  those  employed  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  may  be  .a  few 
hundreds? 

That  was  really  not  the  point  nt  the  question. 

The  Pkk.sidkxt. — I  mean,  the  ])elaglc  sealing  may  be  carried  on  by  a  few  hundred 
Indians,  but  that  is  no  matter.     The  dilfcrcnce  that  yon  make  is  whether  they  are 

Indians  or  civilized. 
962  Mr.  Caktkk.— Yes. 

The  Phksidk.nt. — Suppose   Indians   make  comnuirce,  selling  or  bartering 
their  skin^, — you  allow  that  also? 

Mr.  Cautki!. — Where  it  is  not  destructive. 

The  Pj{i'.sii>KNT. — It  is  a  i|iit'stion  of  ])roi)ortion, — of  measure  with  you. 

Mr.  Cahtjoi;. — If  it  is  tlcstructive,  then  it  is  not  to  be  allowed.  They  have  no 
right  to  destroy  the  race  of  animals. 

The  I'lticsiDiCN'r. — In  or<l(ir  to  give  you  satisfac'tion,  the  quiistion  would  be  to  know 
within  what  limits  jMdagic  scaling  may  be  carri(!d  on  without  being  destructive. 

Mr.  (Iaim  i:i!. — \vh.  that  is  inactically  tlu*  question.  If  you  say  pelagic  sealing 
can  lie  cairic(l  on  without  htdiig  dcstru(^ti ve. 

'I'lii'  Pin:sii)K\i.^Hy  Indians,  at  any  rate? 

Mr,  ('aic'IKH.— iiy  Indians  in  tlmir  canoes  in  the  way  in  which  it  was  origin.ally 
carried  on.     That  docs  not  threatf^n  the  cxist('n<"e  of  the  herd. 

The  PuK.'^lDK.M'. —  I'hat  is  a  natural  limitation. 

Mr.  ("akii".!!.  —  Hut  it  is  jposHililc.  to  do  this.  It  would  be  jiossililc  lor  those  who 
are,  now  engaged  in  |»clagic  sealing:  for  instance,  to  say:  ''Tiic  Indians  ar<^  ]icr- 
mitted  to  can\\  on  jud.igic  sealing;  \\^^  are  previsnttsd  from  doing  it.  Wo  will  just 
emjdoy  those  Indians'". 

The  I'UKSiDKNT. — That  is  the  dillicult  point  which  I  just  hinted  at. 
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Kow,  I  think  1  li;iv('  read  as  iiiiicli  as  w  ill  make  clear  Mic  view  tliat 
is  there  ])nt. 

Again  my  learned  friend  in  anotlier  partofliis  argnnient  said:  "We 
alTlirni  that  the  itroi)erty  in  these  seals  is  as  clearly  the  propertj'  of  tiie 
TTnited  States  as  a.  sliip  belonj^inft-  to  the  United  States.'"  AVell,  it 
does  not  do  to  carry  tliese  illustrations  too  fai-;  but  really  this  does 
sugj»est  itself  to  one's  mind,  INIy  learned  friend  says  a  seal  is  as  much 
property  as  a  ship.  Let  us  sujipose  a  tieet  of  ships.  It  would  be  a 
very  curious  result  that  a  Heet  of  s]iii)s  was  the  projjerty  of  the  rnite<l 
(States,  but  that  tlie  indi\idnal  ships  were  not  tlie  proiterty  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  parabel  of  the  property  in  the  seal  and  in  the 
ship  is  so  complete  as  uiy  friend  would  seem  to  suggest. 

EXAMINATION   OV   THE   NA'I'URE   AND   HABITS   OF   THE  FUR-SEAL. 

TJut  T  a])])roach  the  matter  a  little  more  closel3\  What  kind  of 
animal  is  tliis?  To  what  order  of  animal  is  it  to  be  relegated?  1  do 
not  care  whetlier  it  is  to  be  called  a  "tish"  or  an  '■'animal '",  or  what  it 
is  to  be  called: — what  is  it?  if  an  animal,  is  it  a  land  animal;  or  is  it 
a  sea  animal?  Well,  I  observe,  in  i)assing,  that  all  through  the  legis- 
lation of  the  United  States  the  seals  are  always  s])oken  of  in  relation 
to  "  Fisheries".  J^ut  that  may  not  be  very  important.  What  are  its 
natural  appliances  for  living  on  land?  Can  it  progress  on  land  with 
facility?  Does  it  get  its  support  from  land;  or  any  oi"  its  support  from 
laiul?  No.  The  animal  is  one  which  Nature  has  not  ad  a  i)ted  for  easy 
progression  on  laiul.  It  has  got  no  legs;  it  has  got  no  feet.  It  can 
flop,  with  great  ra[)idity,  for  a  few  yards,  50  or  60  at  the  outside,  and 
then  it  falls  down  exhausted;  and  a  curious  circumstance  in  relation 
to  it  is  this,  that  it  is  manageable  on  land  because  it  is  wholly 
903  helpless  upon  land,  and  has  not  been  iuriiishcd  by  Nature  with 
appliances  which  enable  it  easily  to  progress  upon  land. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  like  to  read  one  passage  from  the  Keport 
of  ^Fr.  Elliott  in  1800,  describing  thecharacter  of  thisanimal  when  it  is 
being  driven  on  land.  I  am  reading  from  page  7  of  his  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  published  with  that  Report.  It  is  the  third  para- 
graph on  that  page. 

The  least  reflection  -will  declare  to  an  observer  that,  while  a  fur-seal  moves  easier 
on  land,  and  freer  than  any  or  ail  other  seals,  yet,  at  the  sjiino  time,  it  is  an  nnnsnal 
and  laborious  effort,  even  wlu^n  it  is  voluutary;  therefore,  mIicu  thonsniids  of  young 
male  seals  are  suddenly  aroused  to  their  utmost  power  of  land  locouuition,  over 
rough,  sharp  rocks,  rolling  clinker  stones,  deep  loose  sand,  mossy  tussocks,  and  other 
etjually  severe  im])edinienta,  they  in  their  i'right  [I'his  is  the  domestic  animal]  exert 
themselves  most  violently,  crowd  in  confused  sweltering  heaps  one  nj)on  the  other, 
so  that  numy  are  often  "  snu)thered'"  to  death;  and  in  this  uumner  of  most  extraor- 
dinary etfort  to  be  urged  along  over  stretches  of  unbndven  miles,  they  are  obliged  to 
ns(!  muscles  and  nerves  that  nature  never  intended  them  to  use,  and  which  are  not 
fitted  for  the  action. 

'I'his  prolonged,  sudden,  and  unusmil  effort,  unnatural  and  violent  strain,  must 
leave  a  lasting  mark  upon  the  jihysical  condition  of  every  seal  thus  driven,  and  then 
suffered  to  escape  from  the  clulilied  ]iods  on  the  killing-gronn<ls  ;  they  are  alternately 
heated  to  the  ])oint  of  sulfocation,  gas])ing,  panting,  allowed  to  cool  down  at  inter- 
vals, then  abru])tly  started  up  on  the  road  for  a  fresh  reiu'wal  of  this  heating  as  they 
lunge,  shamble,  and  cree]>  along.  WIkmi  they  arrive  on  the  killing-grounds,  after 
four  or  live  hours  of  this  distressing  ell'ort  on  their  ]iart.  they  are  tlien  suddenly 
cooled  olf  for  tbe  last  time  prior  to  the  final  ordeal  of  clubbing;  then  when  driven 
up  into  the  last  surround  or  pod,  if  the  seals  are  spared  from  cause  of  being  unfit  to 
take,  too  big  or  too  little,  bitten,  etc.,  they  are  permitted  to  go  off  from  the  killing- 
ground  back  to  the  sea,  outwardly  unhurt,  most  of  them;  but  I  am  now  satislied 
that  they  sustain  in  a  vast  majority  or'  cases  internal  injuries  of  greater  or  less 
degree,  that  remain  to  work  physical  disability  or  death  thereafter  to  nearly  every 
beal  thus  released,  and  certain  destruction  of  its  virility  and  courage  necessary  for  a 
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station  on  tlie  ronlcery,  even  if  it  can  possibly  run  the  ganntlet  of  driving  tlironghout 
every  sealing  season  for  live  or  six  consecutive  years;  driven  over  and  over  again  as 
it  is  during  each  one  of  these  sealing  seasons. 

Therefore,  it  now  appears  plain  to  me,  that  those  young  male  fur-seals  which  may 
happen  to  survive  this  terrible  strain  of  seven  years  of  driviugoverlaud,  are  rendered 
by  this  act  of  driving  wholly  worthless  for  breeding  purposes — that  they  never  go  to 
the  breeding-grounds  and  take  up  stations  there,  being  utterly  ilenioralized  in  spirit 
and  in  body. 

This  is  also  to  be  fomid  in  the  British  Coniiter-Case,  at  page  264. 

Xow,  Mr.  President,  it  will  probably  occnr  to  you  or  to  some  other 
Members  of  the  Tribunal,  though  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  the 
inhumanity  in  relation  to  pelagic  sealing,  yet  that  probably,  if  the  seal 
could  have  its  choice  whether  it  would  have  itself  knocked  on  the  head 
on  the  island  after  these  renewed  and  protracted  efl'orts  of  cruelty,  as 
one  alternative,  or  would  take  its  chance  of  being  shot  in  its  natural 
element  as  the  other,  if  it  is  half  as  intelligent  as  my  learned  friends  in 
other  portions  of  their  argument  assert  it  is,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  which  the  seal  would  choose.  I  am  dealing  with  this,  not  for  the 
purposeof  attacking  the  management  of  the  Islands,  but  for  the  purpose 
of  citing  the  man  vouched  by  the  United  States  as  a  great  authority 

on  the  seal  question. 
904  Mr.  Garter. — Where  is  that  vouched  for? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Again,  and  again,  and  again;  and  I 
will  refer  to  the  American  authorities  and  executive  officers  of  the 
American  Government  who  have  referred  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  a  great 
authority,  one  or  more  of  them  indeed  referring  to  him  as  the  only 
authority  on  sealing. 

Mr.  Garter. — You  do  not  refer  to  anything  in  the  evidence  before 
the  Court. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  indeed.  Mr.  Blaine's  letters,  among 
others,  refer  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  the  great  authority  on  seal  life;  and  I 
have  certainly  many  other  references. 

1  was  upon  the  point  of  showing  what  the  character  of  this  animal 
is — that  itshelidessness  on  land  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  really 
a  land  animal.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  admitted  that  upon  the  sea  it  is 
at  home:  that  it  is  capable  of  easy  i)rogression  many  miles  in  a  day, 
"without  any  unusual  strain  upon  its  vital  ])()\vers. 

Now  does  it  get  its  sustenance  from  tlie  huid?  Not  at  all.  It  gets  no 
sustenance  from  the  land,  and  perhaps  the  passage  I  am  now  about  to 
read  on  the  question  of  what  it  does  letHl  upon,  may  suggest  to  this 
Tribunal  tluit  if  the  fiu-seal  does  ])erish  from  the-fa(;e  of  the  earth,  as 
the  buiraloes  have  perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth  so  far  as  Ameri- 
can possessions  are  concerned,  it  will  not  be  an  unmixed  evil.  On  page 
72  of  the  same  book  to  which  I  am  now  referring,  and  referring  oidy  for 
this  j»urpose,  there  0(;curs  this  descri])tion  of  the  food  ol"  these  animals. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  see  it  is  in  inverted  commas.  Wliat  is  it  quoted 
from  ? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  a  quotation  from  Mr.  l^vlliott's  earlier 
Itcpoit  of  I.S74. 

Think  of  the  eiiormons  food  consinnption  of  these  rookeries  and  hauling  grounds; 
wliat  an  immense,  (jnantity  <if  finny  pn^v  must  i)ass  down  their  voracious  throats  as 
every  j'ear  roils  by. 

A  creature  so  full  of  lilVs,  stinng  wilb  nerves  mnsclcs  like  bands  ol'  steel,  cannot 
live  on  air,  or  absorl)  it  Iroin  the  sea.  'J'liiir  lood  is  lisii,  to  the  practical  exclusion 
of  all  otlier  di(it.  I  lia\(5  never  srcn  Iheni  loucli,  or  distnil)  witli  (In^  intention  of 
toncliing  it,  one  solitary  example  in  the  llocUs  of  water-fowl  which  rest  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  all  al)ont  the  islands. 

I  was  especially  careful  in  noting  this,  because  it  seemed  to  iwc,  tluit  canine  arma- 
ture of  their  mouths  must  suggest  ilesh  foi'  food  at  times  as  well  as  fish;  but  fish  wo 
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know  they  eat.  Wliolo  wiiulrows  of  the  liciidH  of  cod  and  wolf  fishes  bitten  off  by 
llic,s(!  aniiiialH  at  the  najie  wore  washed  up  on  the  soiith-slioro  of  St.  Cicorge  diirinfi  a 
jfale  in  the  suinnRT  of  1873.  This  pela^jio  decai>itation  evidently  marked  the 
projjress  and  the  apjietite  of  a  band  of  fur-seals  to  the  windward  of  the  islands,  as 
they  passed  into  and  tiirou^ih  a  stray  sehool  of  tln-si!  lishes. 

So  apparently  they  destroyed  a  great  deal  more  than  tliey  aetnally 
coMsuiiied  :  they  bit  the  fish  at  the  nape  of  the  neclc,  tlie  choicest  part, 
and  let  the  rest  go. 

Senator  .A[oRaAN. — Do  you  remember  if  any  other  witness  besides 
Mr.  Elliott  has  ever  spoken  of  that  fact. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  think  every  writer  has  spoken  of  the 
enormous  consninption  offish. 
9()5  Senator  MoRCrAN. —  Uut  the  i)artial  consumption  by  biting  off 

the  heads  at  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  not  aware;  it  may  be,  but  I  do  not 
know. 

Senator  Morgan. — 1  think  he  drew  on  his  imagination  for  that. 

I.ord  ITannen. — Yes,  but  he  does  not  say  that.  He  simply  says  their 
heads  were  bitten  off.  It  does  not  show  tiiat  some  were  bitten  slightly 
and  escaped.     They  probably  reject  that  which  they  do  not  like. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  take  it  to  mean  tliat  tliey  ate  the  choicest 
parts. 

liord  Hannen. — But  you  added  to  it  tliat  some  escaped.  There  is 
nothing  in  Elliott's  Report  abont  that. 

Sir  CilAiiLES  liussELL. — No,  I  did  not  think  the  Senator  meant  that. 
I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  well  known  that  otters,  frerpient- 
ing  salmon  rivers,  will  if  fish  is  plentiful  simply  eat  the  back  of  the 
neck  of  the  salmon  and  not  eat  the  rest.  That  is  an  experience  prob- 
ably all  of  us  who  know  anything  about  otter  hunting  are  (piite  aware  of. 

How  many  pounds  pti-  dirm  is  reiiuired  by  an  adult  seal  and  taken  by  it  when 
feeding  is  not  certain  in  my  mind.  Judging  from  the  ap])etite,  however,  of  kindred 
animals,  such  as  sea-lions  kt  pt  in  conhnement  at  Woodward's  gardens,  San  Fran- 
cisco, I  can  safely  say  th.it  forty  pouiuls  i'or  a  full  grown  fur-seal  is  a  fair  allowance, 
■with  at  least  ten  or  twtdve  pounds  per  d'uni  to  every  adult  female,  ami  not  much  less, 
if  any,  to  the  rajiidly  growing  pups  and  young  "lifilliischickic!."  Therefore,  this  great 
body  of  four  and  five  millions  of  hearty,  active  animals  which  we  know  on  the  seal 
islands,  must  consume  an  enormous  amount  of  such  I'ood  every  year.  They  cannot 
average  less  than  ten  pounds  of  fish  each  per  diem,  which  gives  the  consumption,  as 
exhibited  by  their  appetite,  of  over  six  million  tons  of  lish  every  year.  What  won- 
der, then,  tliat  nature  should  do  something  to  hold  these  active  iishermen  in  check. 

Mr.  Carter. — He  revises  those  observations  on  page  307,  I  see. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — f  am  obliged.  1  will  refer  to  it  with  pleas- 
ure.    I  had  not  noticed  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — It  begins  in  the  middle  of  the  page  at  the  words 
"Using  the  above  as  a  suggestion". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 

Using  the  above  as  a  suggestion,  several  writers  have  hastily  assumed  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  if  the  seals  were  exterminated — that  by  exterminating  them, 
just  so  much  more  would  be  given  to  our  salmon  and  cod  fishermen  tf)  placis  upcm 
the  markets  of  the  world.  These  men  forget  the  fact  that  all  animal  life  in  a  state 
of  nature  existing  to-day  as  the  lishes  and  seals  do  is  sustainod  by  a  natural  0(iuilib- 
rium,  one  animal  ]Heying  upon  the  other,  so  that  year  after  year,  only  so  many  seals, 
so  many  cod,  so  many  haliluit,  so  many  Siilmon,  so  many  dog-lish,  and  so  on  through- 
out the  long  list,  can  and  ilo  exist. 

That  is  dealing  with  the  state  of  nature. 
Mr.  Carter. — But  it  goes  on. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Very  well,  my  learned  frietid,  Air. 

966       Phelps,  will  refer  to  it  if  it  is  important.     1  referred  to  him  not 

for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  food  they  consume,  but  for  the 
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purj)ose  of  shewing-  they  were  sea  animals.  So  nnich  therefore  as  to 
being  fitted  for  land  and  deriving  no  food  from  land;  and  so  far  as  we 
have  progressed,  it  stands  thns,  that  as  regards  foimatiou,  as  regards 
the  food  on  which  they  live,  as  regards  the  element  in  which  they  move 
most  easily  and  most  naturally,  they  are  sea  animals — free  swimming- 
sea  animals.  These  facts  have  some  legal  bearing.  It  is  said  that  this 
sea  animal  is  a  domestic  animal,  or  that  it  is  to  be  relegated  to  the 
categorj'  of  domestic  animals;  1  have  pointed  out  already  in  my  open- 
ing observations  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  such  a  proposition  has 
ever  been  advanced  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I  have  to  point  out 
that  if  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  a  free  swimming  sea  animal,  and 
if  I  am  also  right  in  i)ointing  out  that  for  the  greater  part  of  its  exist- 
ence (  I  will  come  to  the  justification  of  tliat  in  a  moment)  it  si)ends  its 
life  in  what  I  have  called  its  natural  element,  in  which  not  only  no 
authority  is  exerted  over  it,  but  no  authority  can  be  exerted  over  it, 
then  I  say  it  belongs,  so  far  as  legal  assertion  of  property  in  it  is  con- 
cerned, exactly  to  the  same  category  (though  the  difficulties  are  even 
greater  in  this  case)  as  the  birds  of  the  air  or  any  fish  or  free  swimming- 
animal  in  the  ocean.  My  learned  friends,  on  the  other  hand,  say  it  is 
to  be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  cattle  on  the  plains — the  bound- 
less prairies  of  the  American  Continent. 

My  learned  friends,  surely,  did  not  suppose  that  we  were  ignorant  ot 
what  is  the  legislation  in  the  United  States,  and  in  each  of  the  States 
I  believe,  upon  the  subject  of  cattle  on  the  plains :  that  there  is  a  regular 
system  there  of  branding-  each  individual  member  of  the  herd;  that 
these  branded  marks  are  the  subject  of  legislation,  and  are  required  to 
be  publicly  announced,  publicly  advertised,  or,  as  we  should  say,  regis- 
tered, so  that  the  trade  mark  of  one  man  may  be  distinguishable  from 
the  trade-mark  of  another  man ;  and,  I  si)eak  subject  to  the  correction 
of  my  learned  friends,  1  think  it  will  be  found  that,  even  in  the  case  of 
cattle  on  the  plains,  which  admittedly  belong  to  the  category  of  domestic 
animals,  if  these  branding  marks  are  omitted,  or  are  not  registered, 
there  is  very  great  diHiculty.  in  the  owner,  who  seeks  to  claim  them, 
establishing  his  right  of  pr<)i)erty  at  all. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  these  animals  resort  to  tlie  Islands  to  breed,  and 
resort  there  in  compliance  with  what  has  been  i)icturesquely  describ.d 
as  the  "imperious  instincts  of  tlieir  nature".     They  do. 

And  when  they  get  tliere,  wliat  do  tlie  representatives  of  the  United 
States  do?  Can  they  do  anything  to  iii.iprove  the  Ineed  ?  Notliing. 
Do  they  make  any  selection  of  sire  and  dam,  of  bull  and  cow?  Indeed, 
could  they?  No.  What  do  they  do  *  They  do  two  things,  one  i)()siiive 
the  other  negative,  and  two  things  only.  The  positive  thing  is  that 
they  <lo  what  a  ]>reserver-game  docs;  he  lias  a  gamekeeper  to  prevent 
])oaching;  they  liavc  ])eoph'  on  the  Islands  to  ])revent  raiding.  The 
negative  thing  that  they  «lo  is  that  th(\v  do  not  kill  all.  They 
IHiT  knock  on  the  head  a  certain  nund)er,  but  exercise  a  (certain 
amount  ol'  discrimination  or  a  huge  amount  of  discrimination. 
That  is  tlie  whole  sum  and  snbstanci^  of  what  they  <l<>i  no  more,  no  less. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Snpjiose  the  existence,  which  there 
may  well  be  in  soiiu^  undiscoveicd  region,  of  an  Island  where  there  are 
seals;  what  does  the  United  States  do  on  the  l*riI>iloll"  Islands  that 
Nature,  unassistiMl,  does  not  do  on  the  undiscovered  Island? 

The  oidy  thing  that  Xatuie,  does  not  do  is  that  she  does  not  knock 
them  on  the  head.  Therefore,  as  they  do  nothing  to  bring  the  seals 
there,  so,  when  the  seals  are  brought  there,  they  do  nothing  in  regard 
to  them  to  improve  their  stock  or  to  increase  their  stock;  and  except  for 
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the  control,  whether  effective  or  not  I  do  not  care,  by  which  raiders  are 
kei»t  off  by  the  lepresentatives  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  lessees, 
iil)on  the  Ishinds,  they  (h)  nothing,  exce[)t  the  negative  act  of  not  knock- 
ing some  of  them  on  the  head,  exercising,  witli  regaid  to  killing,  as  I 
have  said,  a  certain  amonnt  of  discrimination. 

Do  they  do  anything  to  induce  them  tf)  go  thereiJ  No,  they  do  n(>t. 
On  the  contrary,  if  they  were  to  attempt  by  any  kind  of  artificial 
iiM'ans  to  j)rovide  for  the  reception  of  the  seals,  it  would  liave  tlu^  effect 
of  driving  them  away,  not  of  inducing  them  to  come.  Unlike  the  case 
of  th<'  l)ees, — the  wild  hive  of  bees,  for  which  the  man  desiring  that 
hive  pr(tvides  a  mechanical  contrivance,  and  also  the  beginning  of  a  suj)- 
]>ly  of  food  for  them  to  induce  them  to  form  their  combs  of  honey, — 
unlike  the  case  of  the  doves,  for  whi(;h  the  owner  sui)[)lies  food  and  a 
do\ec(>te  where  they  get  shelter  from  the  weather,  the  owners  of  the 
I'ribilotf  Lslands  do  nothing  ;  and  if  they  were  to  do  anything,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  repelling  rather  than  of  inducing  them  to  come. 

Now,  let  me  go  a  little  further.  It  is  said  that  they  come  to  the 
Islands,  and  1  think  1  nuist  refer  to  the  very  woids  in  which  this  is  ])ut, — 
I  could  not  do  justice  to  the  i)athetic  language  used  in  this  case  if  I  did 
not  read  it, — it  is  said,  not  only  do  they  come  to  the  Islands,  but  that 
they  "voluntarily  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  man",  and  have 
entered  into  a  kind  of  treaty  ("pact"  1  think  is  the  actual  word  used) 
to  yield  up  a  certain  ])roportion  of  their  skins  in  consideration  of  the 
])rotecti<)n  that  man  atlbrds  them  and  in  return  lor  it.  Let  me  read  it, 
so  that  it  nuiy  not  be  said  I  am  doing  an  injustice  to  this  passage.  I 
read  from  page  92  of  their  Argument. — 

111  tlio  :\(lde(l  lifflit  thrown  by  this  iiuiuii'y  into  tlio  fonadatious  of  the  institution 
ol'  y)i()j»erty  the  case  of  the  inr-seal  can  he  no  longer  open  to  doubt,  if  it  ever  was. 
It  is  a  typical  instance. 

Now,  this  is  the  sentence  which  I  desire  to  read. 

Polygamous  in  its  nature,  compelled  to  breed  upon  the  land,  and  confined  to  that 
element   for  half  the  year,  gentle  and  confiding  in  disposition,  nearly  defenceless 
against  attack,  it  seems  almost  to  implort?  the  ])rotectionof  man,  and  to  offer  to 
9G8       hiui  as  a  reward  thatsnperlluity  of  increase  wliich  is  not  needed  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  race. 

The  other  passage  to  whicli  1  wish  to  refer,  where  the  phrase  is  used, 
is  on  page  47. 

The  Alaskan  fur-seals  are  a  typical  instance  for  the  application  of  this  doctrine. 
They  are  by  the  im|)erious  and  unchangeal)le  instincts  of  their  nature  im]ielled  to 
return  from  their  wanderings  to  the  xaiiic  place :  they  are  defenseless  against  man, 
and  in  returning  to  the  same  i)lace  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  his  power,  and 
cnal)le  him  to  treat  them  in  tiic  same  way  and  to  obtain  from  them  the  same  bene- 
tits  as  may  be  liad  in  the  case  of  domestic  aninuils. 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that  phrase,  "voluntarily  submit  them- 
selves to  his  power"?  Does  it,  in  fact,  mean  uujre  than  that  they  come 
to  the  Islands  and  breed,  and  that,  being  on  the  Islands  to  breed,  they 
can  be  the  more  readily  knocked  on  the  head?  But,  in  the  sense  of 
saying  that  they  do  volunlarily  and  of  their  own  free  will  submit  them- 
selves to  the  control  of  man,  the  idea  is  absurd  on  the  face  of  it  and  it 
is  unsu])portcd  by  facts.  They  come,  "  by  the  imperious  necessity  of 
their  nature"  (if  I  am  to  adopt  that  rather  grandilo«iuent  expression, 
which  1  am  willing  to  do),  to  breed  on  the  Islands;  they  are  in  a  posi- 
tion in  which  man  can  readily  knock  them  on  the  head;  but  it  is  absurd 
to  say  that  they  conu'  to  the  Islands  to  submit  themselves,  or  that  they 
do  submit  themselves,  voluntarily,  by  the  exercise  of  any  volition  ou 
their  part,  to  the  control  of  nuin,  in  the  same  sense  of  the  word  as 
domesticated  animals  undoubtedly  do. 
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They  submit  themselves  to  tlie  control  of  man  just  Id  the  same  sense, 
and  in  no  other  sense,  as  tliey  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  the 
killer-whale  when  they  go  out  into  the  sea  where  the  Jdller-whale  can 
catch  them.  They  are  safe  from  the  killer- whale  on  land;  but  they  are 
obliged,  "  by  the  imperious  instincts  of  their  nature",  to  return  to  the 
sea,  and  there  they  return  to  a  place  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  rav- 
ages of  the  killer- whale;  and  it  would  be  as  true  to  say  that  they  vol- 
iintarUy  submit  themselves  to  the  ravages  of  the  killer-whale  as  to  say 
that  by  resorting  to  the  Islands  they  voliDitarilt/  submit  themselves  to 
the  control  of  man.  You  might  as  well  say  t\\e  turtle,  that  comes  to 
deposit  its  eggs  in  the  sand  to  be  hatched  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  coming 
upon  the  land  indeed  "  by  the  imperious  and  unchangeable  instinct  of 
its  nature"  submits  itself  to  the  control  of  man  because  man  may  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  knock  it  on  the  head ;  or,  as  my  learned 
friend  reminds  me,  may  begin  by  turning  it  on  its  back  and  keeping  it 
on  its  back  a  certain  time  before  it  is  knocked  on  the  head. 

Then  the  next  thing  said  is  this;  tliey  have,  by  this  imperious  and 

unchangeable  instinct  of  their  nature,  the  animus  rererteiuli.     And  theu 

,    ,.  the  United  Slates  say  they  constantlv  come  back  to  us, 

Ai)iinu8revertendi.  ,  ...  ,  'L^  •         j.        -,  /•       ^       ji  .  >. 

and  even  it  we  do  nothing  to  domesticate  them,  even  if 
we  cannot  found  a  property  in  them  per  indiistriam,  even  if  we  do  noth- 
ing to  induce  them  to  come  there  or  to  give  them  this  liabit  of 
969  returning,  yet  the  fact  of  their  coming  back  gives  us  a  property 
interest.  Now,  with  great  deference,  this  is  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi.  First  of  all,  I  know  of  no 
case,  and  my  learned  friends  ha^'e  cited  none,  in  which  this  doctrine 
has  ever  been  api)lied  to  the  case  of  migratory  animals. 

Could  it  be  applied  for  instance  to  the  wild  ducks  that  breed  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  Canadian  territory  and  come  down  at  a  (lilfeient 
season  to  the  south,  afterwards  returning  to  the  north  ?  There  is  no  case 
that  I  am  aware  of  decided  on  this  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi,  or 
which  has  any  reference  even  to  it,  unless  the  habit  or  custom  of  return- 
ing operates  after  a  short  interval  calculated  by  houis,  or  perhaps  by 
days.  As  truly  might  you  say  that  there  was  the  animns  rerertendi  to 
the  ocean  as  an  animus  rerertendi  to  the  Prib\  lot  Islands.  When  you 
get  an  animal  which  sj)ends  half  its  life  in  one  place  and  half  in  the 
other,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that  this  doclrine  <)t^  <(nimuH  rerertendi 
has  no  bearing  on  the  question. 

But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  the  reference  to  this  doctrine 
has  beev  entirely  misconceived.  There  is  no  case  that  1  am  aware  of, 
and  I  speak  subject  to  correction,  but  certainly  none  has  been  cited, 
where  animus  revertendi  has  been  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
right  of  property,  except  where  the  animus  has  been  inducjcd  by  the 
ellbrt  or  industry  of  man. 

Where  tlie  instinct  belongs  to  an  animal  and  it  acts  according  to  its 
inlliicncc,  whein^  man  has  nothing  to  do  to  get  it  to  return,  where  man 
has  nothing  to  do  to  foster  that  return,  where  man  has  nothing  to  do  to 
induce  it  to  return,  as  by  providing  home  or  food,  tin;  doctiine  of  animus 
revertendi  has  no  application.  And  I  may  illustrate  my  meaning  I  think 
in  a  sentence.  I  will  take  three  or  four  well  known  <-lasses  of  animals: 
pheasants,  rabbits,  grouse,  haics.  Let  us  sees  what  hapix-ns  in  each  of 
these  cases. 

What  does  the  man  who  raises  pheasants  begin  by  doing?  lie 
begins  by  stealing  the  i)heasants'  eggs  out  of  the  n«'st  in  order  to  induce. 
the,  hen  pheasant  to  lay  more  <'ggs;  and,  having  done  that ,  he  i)ro(H'e<ls 
to  liatch  the  eggs  he  has  abstracted  under  a  common  barn  door  hen. 
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When  the  birds  are  young  he  feeds  them,  and  when  they  are  old  he 
feeds  them.  They  spend  a  great  l)art  of  tlicir  time  on  Ids  land,  but 
lliey  make  excursions  to  adjoining  land  which  is  not  liis,  and  they 
return  to  Ids  hmd  because  they  expect  to  be  fed  there. 

Take  again  rabbits:  yon  have  a  warren  in  a  sand-hill  on  your  estate, 
whicli  supplies  very  little  food  indeed  to  the  rabbits,  but  which  gives 
them  every  facility  for  constructing  their  houses  or  burrows  in  the  sand. 
Tliey  go  tdsewliere,  it  may  be  to  another  estate  of  yours,  it  may  be 
upoii  your  neighbour's  estate,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  or  early  morning, 
for  their  food;  and  then  they  come  ba(;k  to  your  warren.  They  have, 
by  the  imperious  and  umdiangeable  instincts  of  their  nature,  the 
animus  revertendi. 

And  with  grouse  almost  the  same  thing  happens. 
970  So  with  wild  deer.     One  may  multiply  the  instances.     These 

animals  all  have  the  animus  revertendi:  but  has  any  law  ever 
said,  though  there  are  cases  in  which  you  actually  induce  them  to 
return  by  making  them  homes,  and  even  by  giving  tliem  food,  that 
your  neighbour,  when  they  are  oft"  y<mr  land,  may  not  shoot  them  as  wild 
animals.  No:  no  case  has  ever  said  anything  of  the  kind.  No  case 
ever  could  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

I  go  a  little  further.  It  is  stated  in  this  case,— and  I  am  at  present 
engaged,  as  the  Tribunal  will  see,  not  in  building  up  an  aftirmative 
argninent,  but  in  examining  and  analysing  the  argument  put  by  the 
other  side:  taking  it  to  pieces,  as  1  hoi)e  successfully — it  is  said  in  the 
case,  and  was  repeated,  to  my  amazement,  by  Mr.  Coudert,  if  not  also  by 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  that  when  the  seals  were  on  the  island 
they  were  the  complete  aud  absolute  property  of  the  United  States  or 
their  lessees. 

Thereupon  Senator  Morgan  very  astutely  put  the  question:  if  they 
are  the  absolute  property  of  the  United  States  or  their  lessees  when 
they  are  on  the  islands,  when  do  they  cease  to  be  their  ])roperty,  and 
hoAv  do  they  cease  to  be  their  property, — a  very  proi)er  question 
indeed.  But  there  is  much  virtue  in  an  "if."  "If"  they  are  their 
property  on  the  islands,  they  are  their  property  off  the  islands.  Rut 
my  learned  friends  have  utterly  failed  to  grasp — I  see  no  trace  of  it  iu 
tlie  whole  of  the  argument,  written  or  oral,— the  distinction  between  the 
right  to  take  a  tiling  when  it  is  on  your  land,  from  which  land  you  can 
exclude  everybody  else,  and  an  absolute  right  of  property  in  tlie  thing 
itself.  Surely  it  is  a  legal  conception  ca[)able  of  very  ready  and  easy 
a]»prehension,  recognized  by  all  systems  of  municipal  law,  in  all  civil- 
ized countries,  that  on  the  land  you  have  a  right  to  exclude  everybody 
else:  you  have  a  right  to  treat  that  somebody  else  as  a  trespasser. 
It  follows  from  that  that  you  have  the  right  to  take  what  is  on  the 
land,  even  though  it  be  wild;  and  the  right  to  exclude  others  from 
the  opportunity  of  taking  it.  But  it  follows  also,  that  when  the  wild 
animals  are  oft'  your  land  your  exclusive  right  ceases.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  owner  of  tlie  land  has  a  special  light  by  reason  of  his  right  of 
ownership,  of  taking  the  wild  aninmls  on  his  lands:  the  right  known 
i\s  ratione  soli.  This  fundamental  principle  I  lind  no  trace  of  in  the 
argument  written  or  oral  of  my  learned  friend;  but  it  is  a  principle 
which  it  is  important  and  very  essential  to  be  borne  in  nnnd  in  this 
case. 

Now^  let  us  look  at  the  question  again  by  the  light  of  an  application 

of  my  learned  friend's  doctrine  of  pro])erty  in  seals.     What  does  it 

import?     What  are  the  conseipiences  of  itf     It  imports  this,  that  if 

they  are  property  ou  the  Islands  they  are  property  everywhere;  aud 
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lierein  I  agree  thoroughly  with  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  (one  of 
my  few  f)oints  of  agreement  1  am  afraid)  that  once  you  establish  the 
right  of  property  the  law  will  suppose  you  are  in  possession,  even  though 
you  have  lost  the  phy^cal  control  and  dominion  over  the  thing. 

You  do  not  lose  your  property  if  you  once  have  it,  if  it  escapes  out 

of  your  hand;  you  do  not  lose  your  property  in  your  sheep  or  horse, 

or  in  any  other  animal  as  to  which  you  have  an  absolute  right 

971      of  property,  because  it  may  have  strayed  miles,  even  hundreds 

of  miles,  away;  and  therefore  if  there  is  property  in  these  seals 

the  property  attaches  wherever  they  are. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  case  of  constructive  possession. 

Sir  Charles  Uussell. — Quite  so.     That  is  a  convenient  expression. 

But  that  is  only  where  you  have  the  property  in  the  same  sense,  to  use 
Mr.  Carter's  illustration,  as  you  have  property  in  a  ship.  What  conse- 
quences does  this  lead  us  to'?  It  leads  us  to  those  absurd  consequences 
from  which  my  learned  friends  most  naturally  seek  to  escape,  but  from 
which  they  cannot  escape,  namely,  that  if  there  is  property  on  the 
Islands  there  is  property  a  thousand  miles  away  from  the  islands.  And 
one  might  invent,  or  one  might  imagine,  a  colloquy  between  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  lessees  of  Pribilof  Islands  and  a  pehigic  sealer  oft'  Cape 
Flattery.  The  pelagic  sealer  is  about  to  shoot  a  seal  which  he  sees 
there,  and  the  agent  of  the  lessee  says:  "No  you  must  not,  that  belongs 
to  me".  -'Well,  when  did  you  see  it  last?"  "Well  I  do  not  know  that 
I  ever  saw  it  before."  "How  do  you  know  it  is  yours?"  "Well  1  can- 
not be  quite  certain  that  it  is  mine.  I  have  no  mark  upon  it,  but  1  think 
It  comes  from  the  Pribilof  Islands".  "You  say  the  pro])er(y  is  yours. 
Do  you  say  that  that  particular  seal  is  yours?"  "Well  1  cannot  quite 
say  that;  it  is  not  necessary  that  1  should  say  that;  but  it  belongs  to  a 
lot  of  seals;  we  call  them  a  herd, — though  I  cannot  quite  undertake  to 
say  that  particular  seal  is  mine  1  am  pretty  sure  it  is  one  of  a  lot  of 
seals  that  probably  came  from  the  Pribilof  Islands.  You  must  not 
shoot  him,  because  when  he  goes  back,  as  I  expect  he  will  (I  am  not 
sure)  by  the  imperious  instincts  of  his  nature,  to  the  Pribilof  Islands  I 
intend  to  knock  him  on  the  head".  I  need  not  say  the  seal,  not  inter- 
ested in  this  discussion,  has  meanwliile  disajjpeared,  and  his  life  is  so 
far  prolonged.  But  does  it  not  present  the  ab.surdity  of  the  argument 
of  property  in  the  individual  seal,  so  that  as  one  may  say,  <;a  saute 
aux  yeux. 

i^eed  I  dwell  upon  the  farther  consequences,  namely,  that  in  defence 
of  this  property  in  the  individual  seals,  or  in  the  seal  herd,  it  is  claimed 
by  the  United  States  that  they  nniy  search  and  seize  ships  that  they 
believe  to  be  engaged  in  ix'lagic  sealing,  and,  if  they  nuike  good  the 
accusation,  conliscate  such  sliips? 

Now  let  me  Just  see  wlietlier  the  facts  which  I  have  so  far  mentioned 
as  characteristic  of  this  aninnil  are  not  facts  as  to  which  there  is  no 
doubt  or  dispute.  Is  there  any  real  dis])ute  that  the  animal  is  a  sea 
animal,  a  free  swimming  animal?  Is  there  any  «lisi)ute  that  it  s))ends 
at  least  half  of  its  time  in  the  oi)en  sea?  1  think  not.  My  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Coud(!rt,  went  the  length  ol"  saying  that  it  sjxuit  eight 
months  of  the  year  on  the  islands.  Now  that,  u])on  the  examination  of 
the  figures,  will  be  found  to  be  ((uite  incorrect.  It  will  be  (bund  that  a 
mucli  nearer  a|>i)roximati()n  is  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  year, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  longer  p<'riod  has  been  arrived  at  has  been 
by  taking  tlie  date  of  the  (earliest  arrival  and  the  latest  (U'parture;  but 
if  you  take  tlie  mean  it  will  be  found  somewhere  between  four 
OTli  and  five  months,  taking  each  class  of  seal;  the  argument  that 
we  have  put  forward  on  (his  ))oint,  seems  to  be  warranted  by  the 
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figures  jiiven.  It  is  not  imicii  more,  if  iuiytliiii<j  more,  tluui  a  tliiid  of 
eiu'li  year.  Ho  far,  therefore,  there  is  veiy  litth'  (lillerence  ])et\v<'eu  us. 
I  Jiiii  not  eoiiceriied  howeNcr  to  deiiioiistiate  that  the  seal  is  a  sea  ani- 
mal. Probably  the  true  explanaliou  is  that  it  is  i)artly  a  land  aidinal 
and  partly  a  sea  animal,  or  in  other  words,  what  is  eouinionly  called 
"amphibious'';  but  that  does  jiot  seem  to  be  very  imitortant. 

Is  there  any  dispute  about  the  other  facts  which  are  important  on 
the  (juestion  of  proi)erty :  that  it  <;ets  no  sustenaiu-e  from  land,  there  is 
no  dis])ute  as  to  that:  or  upon  the  fact  that  the  lessees  of  the  Lniited 
States  do  nothing;-  artilicially  to  induce  it  to  come  to  the  islands,  and 
that  if  they  did  try  to  do  anything  artilicially  to  induce  it  to  come  to 
the  islands,  it  would  probal)ly  have  a  repellent  effect.  There  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  disj)ufe  about  that. 

Then  what  does  it  come  tt»?  It  comes  to  this:  that  it  is  an  animal 
which  breeds  on  the  ishuuls,  and  resorts  to  the  islands  maiidy  to  breed. 
That  will  be  found  to  be,  ultimately,  the  material  fact  in  the  controversy 
upon  the  question  of  property.  Jiut  how  about  the  character  of  the 
animal  itself  1!     Is  it,  or  can  it  be  called,  a  domestic  aninudl 

Now  I  would  like  to  refer  to  one  or  two  points  in  this  connection  which 
I  think  are  not  unim])ortant.  We  have  one  instance  given  in  the  United 
States  Case,  where  an  attempt  was  nuide  to  tan.ie  a  young  seal,  and  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  it  as  it  is  the  only  one  I  think  that  is  given.  The 
story  is  given  on  page  33  of  the  Second  Volume  of  the  A])i)endixto  the 
ease  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the  case  of  a  pup  called  "  Jimmie". 
He  was  very  short-lived.  How  he  got  his  name  does  not  appear;  but 
the  accident  of  his  birth  is  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  the  section: 

Little  "  Jiuimie",  as  this  piiiticular  jjiip  was  called,  was  the  child  of  adverse  cir- 
cuinstaiices,  as  his  iiiother  hax>l>em'd  accidentally  to  he  caiight  in  a  large  tlrivo  and 
could  not  be  8e])arated  Ironi  the  herd  until  the  killing  ground  was  reached. 

Sliortly  alter  being  parted  out  and  allowed  to  go  I'ree,  on  her  way  to  the  water,  she 
hurriedly  gave  birth  to  this  ))up  and  continued  on  her  Journey.  The])up  was  watched 
larcl'iilly  lor  a  few  days,  and  when  it  was  thought  to  have  been  deserted  a  kind- 
hearted  enijdoye  of  the  Company,  Mr.  Allis,  brought  it  into  the  village  with  a  double 
view  of  trying  to  save  its  life  as  well  as  to  make  a  pet  of  it. 

For  the  lirst  few  days,  as  nobody  could  manage  to  make  him  eat.  and  as  he  would 
generally  get  the  best  of  some  friendly  linger  in  these  attempts  at  feeding  he  was  let 
severely  alone.  Then  followed  various  contrivances,  mechanical  and  otherwise,  for 
holding  his  head  so  as  to  feed  him  with  a  8i)0()Uor  a  nursing  bottle,  but  all  tonopnr- 
])ose,  for  he  would  get  most  of  the  milk  everywhere  but  where  it  w'as  entended  to  go. 
This  went  on  for  all  of  two  weeks  or  more.  I  then  e([uipped  myself  with  a  large 
syringe  and  a  flexible  tube  and  about  a  pint  or  so  of  warm  fresh  cow's  milk.  Little 
".limmie's"  month  was  kept  open,  the  tube  was  passed  down  his  throat  into  his 
stomach,  the  syringe  filled  with  milk,  in  quantity  as  before  stated,  and  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  was  not  too  much  for  him  at  one  feeding,  was  slowly  injected 
dow  n  the  tube  into  his  sto7uach. 

After  the  o])erati()u  the  tube  was  carefully  withdrawn,  and  "Jimmie"  was  left  to 
his  own  devices.  The  puj),  much  to  the  gratification  and  amusement  of  all  present, 
innnediately  l)egan  to  show  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  the  greatest  of  seal 
973  delight,  i.  e.  to  lie  down  in  the  various  positions  of  seal  comfort,  on  his  back 
and  side,  and  wave  and  fan  himself  with  his  llipi)ers,  scratch  himself,  bleat, 
etc.  As  these  signs  were  unmistakable  to  all  jjresent  who  were  familiar  with  the 
habits  of  seals,  the  operation  was  thought  to  be  a  success.  Up  to  the  last  tiuu'  the 
pu])  was  seen,  late,  tluit  night,  he  was  doing  finely,  but  next  morning  he  was  found 
dead,  and  I  attribute  his  sudden  taking  otf  either  to  the  suuiU  boy  or  an  accident 
during  the  night". 

I  believe  that  is  the  best  authenticated  instance — the  only  one  that 
1  am  awiire  of — of  an  attem])t  to  domesticate  the  seal:  the  seal  which 
we  are  told  could  be  induced  to  follow  you — which  was  semi  human  in 
its  intelligence — which  ke])t  ai)pealing  (o  you  for  aid  and  protection. 

Now,  ]Mr.  President,  in  this  connection,  I  want  to  read  one  or  two 
passages  from  the  same  volume.    The  lirst  is  at  page  01),  which  expresses, 
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very  strongly,  the  domestic  and  gentle  nature  of  tbis  animal.  I  think 
it  is  the  strongest  passage  of  this  character,  and  therefore  I  read  it. 

The  name  of  the  gentleman  is  Morton,  who  was  tlie  Agent  of  the 
lessees  and  Treasury  Agent  on  the  Pribiloff  Islands,  and  he  says: 

I  believe  the  Americau  Government  to  be  justified  in  assuming  and  maintaining 
the  absolute  proprietorsliip  of  the  American  seals.  They  may,  I  tliink,  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  word,  be  regarded  as  domestic  animals. 

Well,  I  think  it  requires  a  very  "broad  sense"  indeed.  Then  he  pro- 
ceeds: 

They  certainly  possess  qualities  of  a  domestic  nature  which  are  susceptible  of  a 
high  degree  of  development.  During  the  first  two  or  three  mouths  of  their  lives 
they  are  as  gentle  and  docile  as  most  domestic  animals: 

Well,  "  Jimmie"  was  not. 

They  may  be  handled  and  petted,  will  accept  food  at  one's  hauda: 

"  Jimmie"  would  not. 

can  be  taught  to  follow  one  from  place  to  place,  and  in  various  ways  are  amenable 
to  intelligent  guidance  and  training.  Even  at  mature  age  they  are  subject  to  as 
much  control  as  are  sheep  or  cattle. 

They  may  be  driven  here  and  there  at  will;  may  be  separated  and  driven  together 
again;  divided  into  groups  or  "pods",  great  or  small,  or  be  herded'  by  thousands 
with  less  efl'ort  and  trouble  than  bands  of  cattle  are  herded  on  the  plains.  Tliey  are 
far  from  possessing  that  excessive  timidity  which  lias  been  popularly  attributed  to 
them.  They  soon  grow  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  man,  and  in  the  absence  of 
offensive  demonstration  on  his  part  quickly  learn  to  regard  his  proximity  with 
indill'erence. 

Now  I  have  read  that  passage  because  it  is  the  strongest  that  I  could 
find  as  to  the  general  statement  of  the  domestic  character  of  this  auimal. 
Now  let  me  contrast  it  with  a  i)assage  wliicli  shews  what  is  the  true 
character  of  these  animals,  how  frightened  they  are  of  man,  and  wliat 
effoits  they  will  make  to  escape  from  human  control.  I  turn  to  page 
162,  and  I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  statement  which  this  witness  makes 

is  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  enormous  vitality,  as  he  con- 
974      ceives,  of  the  seals — their  enormous  powers  of  endurance  and 

vitality.     About  the  middle  of  page  102,  you  will  find  this. — 

I  never  saw  or  heard  of  a  case  where  a  male  seal  was  seriously  injured  by  drfving 
or  re<lriviiig. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  say  how  they  tight  on  the  rookeries,  receive 
wounds,  and  yet  are  full  of  vigour. 

Now  the  next  passage  I  wish  to  read  is  this: 

To  show  the  wonderful  vitality  of  the  male  seal,  I  will  give  one  instance  which 
came  under  my  own  observation:  A  drive  of  about  3,000  bachelors  liad  been  made, 
and  after  uoiug  a  short  distance  was  left  in  charge  of  a  boy;  by  his  negligeuco  they 
escaped  from  jiis  control,  and  the  whole  number  ])lunged  over  a,  clitf,  t'alliug  (iO  i'eet 
upon  broken  stones  and  rocks  along  the  shore.  Out  of  the  whole  number  only  seven 
were  killed,  the  remainder  taking  to  the  water;  and  tiies(^  seven  met  death,  I 
believe,  from  being  the  fust  to  go  over  and  the  others  falling  upon  them  smothered 
them. 

These  are  the  animals  which  arc  easily  handled,  but  which,  actually, 
in  Older  to  escape  from  man,  will  Jump  down  a  clilf  sixty  feet,  ])ell  incll, 
helter-skelter,  u]»on  the  top  of  one  another;  and  yet  they  are  said  to  be 
so  easy  to  control  that  you  may  drive  them  and  rouiul  them  up  as  you 
would  round  up  caith;  ui)on  the  i)lains. 

I  imiy  of  course  be,  misapprehending  the  efl'ect  of  this  passage.  If  so, 
I  shoiiid  be  very  gla<l  to  be  coirected  and  i»nt  right;  but  to  say  that  an 
animal  which  will  expose  itself  to  the  terrible  risk  of  loss  of  life  and 
serious  injury  by  jnmi)ing  down  a  clilf  sixty  feet  high,  which  will  rush 
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wildly  away,  wliolly  regardless  of  the  consequences  to  itself,  Ironi  the 
att('iii])t  of  control  of  inini,  is  not  niauifestlMj,^  timidity  in  the  jircsence 
ol 'man  seems  to  me  very  dii'licult  to  miderstaiid  iind  apju'cciiite.  f  may 
not  luidcrstaiid  tliis  statement  rijihtly.  If  I  do  not  niidcrstand  it  rij^htly, 
tlic  jud<iincnt  of  the  Tribunal  will  set  mo  ri;:^ht,  or  my  learned  IViiMid 
]\lr.  riielps,  when  his  time  comes:  but  1  can  myself  su^j^cst  nothing 
which  more  strongly  points  to  the  timidity  of  the  animal,  and  its  fear 
of  man,  than  the  fact  that  in  its  endeavor  to  escape  it  will  attemi)t  to 
]»erform  acts  such  as  these,  which  it  must  be  ajjparent,  even  to  its  lim- 
ited intelligence,  are  fraught  with  ])ers()nal  injury  and  danger  to  them- 
selves, lie  says  seven  of  them  were  killed,  he  cannot  tell  how  many 
more,  for  they  may  have  been  so  injured  that  death  may  have  resulted 
as  a  consequence. 

Is  there  anything  else,  when  you  come  to  facts,  which  shows  any 
ca])acity  to  control  or  domesticate  the  seals?  I  know  of  nothing;  hut 
not  only  that,  1  know  of  a  fact  which  renders  complete  domesticity 
imi)ossible,  and  that  istliat  if  you  attem})ted  to  keep  these  aiiimals  under 
control  and  on  the  land,  they  would  inevitably  die.  Therefore  the  case 
is  stronger  than  that  of  most  wild  animals;  because,  as  regards  numy 
wild  animals,  you  nniy  keep  them  under  such  close  coniinement,  and  in 
such  close  custody,  and  under  such  close  physical  control  on  the  laud, 
as  to  ]>reserve  the  o])])ortunity  of  knocking  them  on  the  head  or 
075  cutting  their  throats  whenever  you  like;  but  you  cannot  do  that 
in  the  case  of  these  seals,  because  if  you  coniine  them  or  ev^en 
attempt  to  keep  them  under  your  control  on  the  land,  where  alone  you 
have  any  means  of  exercising  i)ower  over  their  motions  or  their  direc- 
tions, you  kill  them  It  is  by  the  "imperious  necessity  of  their  nature" 
that  they  must  go  to  sea. 

So  far  as  I  have  j'et  gone,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  these  facts  that  I 
have  dwelt  upon  are  couHnon  ground:  that  there  is  really  no  difl'ereuce 
about  the  facts,  so  iiir  as  I  have  dealt  with  them ;  and  that,  in  my  judg- 
nuuit,  for  the  reasons  I  shall  presently  give,  they  are  conclusive  upon 
the  question  of  proi)erty.  ]>ut  there  are  one  or  two  other  „,, 
facts  which  1  think  it  is  important  to  ask  the  Tribuiuil  to  of  intenninsiingof 
regard,  which  1  cannot  say  are  admitted  facts,  but  as  to  <'ie  "herds ". 
which  1  c;in  only  say  that  there  is  a  body  of  evidence  in  regard  to  them. 
The  tirst  that  1  refer  to  is  the  question  of  intermingling  of  the  seals 
fre(|uenting  the  Pribilof  Islands  with  other  seals  from  ditlerent  places. 
That  is  established  principally  by  reference  to  the  character  of  the 
skins  of  these  animals;  and  1  wish  to  point  out  how  the  evidence  stands 
in  relation  to  this  question  of  pelage. 

The  consignments  of  the  Commander  and  Copper  skins,  which  are 
from  the  Russian  Islands,  come  by  difterent  routes  to  those  who  deal 
with  them  in  the  way  of  commerce  in  London.  The  consignments  from 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  equally,  are  a  separate  consignment,  and  reach  the 
market  as  a  separate  consignment.  And  thirdly,  there  is  the  North- 
west catch,  which  is  the  name  used  to  desci  ibe  the  pelagic  catch.  That 
again  iinds  its  way  to  the  market  by  a  dillerent  route,  through  dilferent 
agencies,  and  as  a  separate  consignment.  It  appears  to  be  undoubted 
that  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  skin  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  in  the 
market  than  any  other  fur-seal  skin.  Whether  that  is  i)artly  owing  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  oldest  fur-seal  known  in  the  market,  or  whether 
it  is  that  the  name  has  beconu^  attached  to  a  skin  of  a  particular  (jaality, 
or  partly  one  and  partly  the  other,  I  do  not  quite  know;  but  if  I  am 
able  to  show  that  in  each  of  these  consignments  there  will  be  found  to 
be  a  mixture:  in  the  Alaskan  consignment  an  admixture  of  Copper  and 
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Commander  skins,  and  in  the  Copper  and  Commander  consignments  a 
mixtnre  of  Alaskan  skins,  and  in  the  Northwest  catch  a  mixture  of 
both:  and  in  all — which  is  to  me  the  most  siiijiular  fa(;t — a  large  per- 
centage of  skins  approximating  to  the  character  of  Alaskan  skins,  or 
approximating  to  the  character  of  Co])per  and  Commander  skins:  then 
1  think  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  much 
wider  intermingling,  and  not  only  intermingling  but  interbreeding,  in 
the  seal  family  in  this  part  of  the  iSTorth  Pacific  than  is  admitted  by  my 
learned  friends  on  the  otlier  side. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  believe  there  is  no  doubt  that  expert  witnesses 
can  certainly  trace  the  distinctions  between  these  different  skins  of 
different  islands.     You  have  no  doubt  on  that  point? 

Sir  Charles  Ku.ssell. — You  will  see.  Sir,  Avhat  it  leaves  no 
976  doubt  upon  when  I  call  attention  to  the  evidence,  which  I  pro 
pose  to  do  in  a  moment  or  two.  This  fact,  if  it  be  the  fact — 1  am 
not  treating  it  as  an  admitted  fact  at  all;  on  the  contrary  it  is  denied — 
but  this  fact,  if  it  be  a  fact,  of  intermingling  and  interbreeding  is  oidy 
what  you  would  expect.  It  is  a  thing  you  would  probably  look  for; 
because  heie  at  least  we  are  on  common  ground,  namely  that  the  seals 
wherever  they  are  found,  whether  in  the  Northwest  Catch  or  the  Rus- 
sian Catch  or  the  Alaskan  Catch,  or  along  the  Southern  shores,  are  all 
of  the  same  species.  Therefore,  there  would  be  nothing  unnatural,  on 
the  contrary  there  would  be  everything  natural,  in  the  fact  of  their 
interbreeding.,  if  they  intermingle.  Then  is  there  anything  unnatural 
or  improbable  in  the  fact  of  their  intermingling?  No.  If  the  evidence 
which  I  shall  call  attention  to  in  a  moment  is  well  founded,  it  will  be 
seen  that  although  there  are  two  great  divisions— one  of  which  goes 
south  east  in  its  migrations,  and  the  otlier  goes  south  M-est  in  the 
autumn  and  winter — ,  yet  that  they  are  not  two  distinct  armies,  so  to 
speak,  in  regular  Indian  file,  following  one  another,  but  that  they  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  ocean  in  a  greater  or  less  degree:  and  that  in 
point  of  fact  there  is  no  part  of  the  ocean  in  which  they  are  not  to  be 
found,  aTid  in  considerable  numbers,  at  any  time  during  the  period  of 
their  annual  migration. 

That  again  is  what  one  would  expect,  for  a  very  obvious  reason. 
These  are  amphibious  animals,  that  live  ui)on  fish,  and  ujion  fish  only. 
They  would,  in  the  pursuit  of  their  natural  food,  follow  such  variations 
as  might  be  suggested  to  them  by  the  ])ursuit  of  their  fi)od,  the  schools 
of  fish  being  here  at  one  time,  and  there  at  another  time;  and  so  this 
intermingling  would  be  brought  about. 

Lastly,  and  this  is  the  only  other  i)oint  in  this  connection  which  I 
wish  to  dwell  upon,  I  think  that  it  will  be  fimiul  to  be  an  entire  mistake 
to  sn|>|»os(;,  as  is  suggested  on  the  other  side,  that  during  the  breeding 
season  tlic  whole  seal  family  mak'c  their  way  to  the  I'ribilof  Islaiuls  and 
to  tin;  Oonunander  and  Copi)er  Islands,  and  that  the  whole  family  or 
whohi  families  aic  llieic  on  or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
islands  during  that  breeding  season.  That  will  be  Ibund  not  to  be  the 
ease.  It  will  l)e  Ibund  ni»on  the  evidence  that  even  in  the  height  of 
the  bre((ling  senson,  in  tiie  month  of  .Inly  and  in  the  month  of  August, 
cpiantities  of  seals  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  seas — I  mean  at  some 
considerable  distain*e  from  the,  coast — as  to  which  the  ])robability  is 
that  a  very  large  part  of  tluMu  are  barren  fenuiles,  young  bachelors, 
and  old  seals,  that  do  not  go  to  the  islands  at  all;  and  that  as  regards 
the  female  seal,  the  evidence,  even  from  the  witnesses  of  the  United 
States,  is  to  the  effect  that  from  the  moment  she  leaves  the  island  in 
the  autumn  of  the  year  in  which  she  was  pui)ped,  she  does  not  return 
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to  the  island  uutil  the  sexual  instinct  prompts  lier  return  there  at  two 
or  tliree  years  of  aj[;e,  and  that  she  does  not  return  in  any  ])ermanent 
sense  to  tlie  island  at  all  until  she  eonies  to  deliver  her  first  i»up. 

Tliose  are  ])oints  as  to  which  I  sluill  have  to  troul)ki  the  Tri- 

977  bunal  with  readinji;  some  j^assagcs  in  the  evidence.    1  think  they 
have  some  bearinj;'  upon  this  (juestion  of  property. 

The  Tribunal  liere  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

The  PiJE^iDENT. — Sir  Charles,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  am  now  about  to  refer,  ^Ir.  President,  to 
the  evidence  of  the  intcrminglinf^',  wliich.  as  I  have  said,  is  not  an 
admitted  fact.  I  have  ])oiii(ed  out  the  leasons  why  I  coni-cive  it  to  be 
probable  and  natural.  I  will  now  call  attention  to  the  evidence  which 
l)r()ves  it;  and  in  calling-  attention  to  that  evidence  it  will  be  found  to 
answer  the  (piestion  addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Mor^in. 

The  President. — We  should  like,  Sir  Charles,  for  on(j  moment,  to  refer 
to  the  English  maps  which  give  the  course  followed  by  the  seals  in  gen- 
eral. We  have  the  map  in  the  Keport  of  the  British  Commissioners, 
which  illustrates  the  resorts  and  the  migration  routes  of  the  fur-seals 
in  the  North  Pacific  generally;  and  we  shall  be  able  to  follow  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  intend.  Sir,  to  refer  to  the  nnq),  nor 
would  it  aid  the  Tribunal,  in  following  my  argument,  to  have  it  before 
them;  I  was  ui)on  the  independent  testimony  as  to  the  fact  of  inter- 
mingling. 

riie  President. — Is  there  any  contradiction  between  these  maps  and 
the  others? 

Sir  CiiAKLES  Russell. — 1  do  not  think  there  is  any  contradiction. 
The  further  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  in  view  of  the  further  infor- 
mation that  they  have  obtained,  undoubtedly  points  to  the  fact  that 
although  there  may  be  said  to  be  two  clearly  nuirked  main  routes  of 
migration  south,  yet  that  it  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  the  whole 
body  of  the  seals  are  gathered  into  one  or  other  of  these  routes — that 
there  are  still  a  considerable  body  or  seals  attached  to  neither  route, 
but  scattered  over  the  whole  sea  from  land  to  land.  The  point  I  was 
upon  was  the  evidence  that  goes  to  show  intermingling;  and  the  same 
evidence  will  answer  the  question  addressed  to  me  by  Senator  Morgan 
as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  possible  to  predicate,  as  to  particular  skins, 
whether  they  were  Alaskan,  or  Copper,  or  Commander  skins;  and  the 
answer  will  be  fouml  to  be,  that  in  some  cases — in  a  great  many  cases — 
there  are  skins  which  they  saj'  are  xVlaskan  without  doubt;  a  great  many 
Avhicli  they  say  are  Copper  without  a  doubt;  but  there  a  great  many 
also  Avhich  they  say  are  undistinguishable  from  either,  and  ])artake  of 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  of  both.  That  is  the  tendency  of  the 
evidence  It  begins  at  page  21M)  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Appeiulix 
to  the  British  Counter-Case;  and  it  is  the  evidence  of  the  same  ])ersons. 
or  a  great  many  of  the  same  i)ersons,  whose  evidence  has  been  utilized 
by  the  United  States  for  other  i)urposes.  I  will  only  read  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  and  I  will  commence  with  the  (Ith  i)aragraph  of  the 
affidavit  of  Mr.  Poland,  in  which  he  says: 

In  iiiapertint!:  the  shipments  m.ndo  tliron^li   Messrs.  Lani]>sf>n  from  the  Pribilof 

Islands,  I  have  from  time  to  time  noticed  tlie  ])resence  amongst  them  of  skins  wliich 

Avere  undistinnnishable  from  C'o]))ier  Ishind  skins,  and  also  in  the  same  way 

978  I  have  noticed  amoiicjst  (jopper  Island  consifiiiments  skins  which  are  evidently 
of  the  Alaskan  description.     I  have  also  noticed  skins  in  both  classes  which  in 

a  lesser  degree  resemble  the  other  class. 

I  dwell  on  this  paiticularly,  because  my  learned  friend  Mv.  Coudert 
waSj  as  I  conceive,  rash  when  he  said — "It  would  be  something  if  it 
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could  be  shewn  that  Coppers  were  found  amongst  the  Alaskans,  or 
Alaskans  amongst  the  Cop])ors."  My  friend,  I  tliink  could  not  liave 
had  his  attention  drawn  to  this  evidence. 

Then  on  the  next  page — page  231 — is  the  declaration,  in  French,  of 
Mr.  Leon  Eevillon.     It  is  the  last  paragraph  that  I  call  attention  to: 

En  examinant  les  peaiix  envoy^es  des  lies  Pribilof  par  Fiiiterm^diaire  de  Messrs. 
Lampson  de  Londres,  j'ai  reiuarqu6  de  temps  a  autre  qu'il  se  trouvait  pavnii  elles  des 
peanx  qn'on  ne  poiivait  pas  distinguer  de  colles  venant  de  "Copper  Island",  et  j'ai 
egalement  observe  daus  les  envois  provenaut  de  "Copper  Island"  des  peanx  qni  sont 
en  tonte  apparence  de  la  description  de  celles  dites  "d'Alaska".  J'ai  remarqu^  anssi 
que  dans  chaqne  classe  des  peanx  il  y  en  avait  qui  ressemblaient  dans  nn  moindre 
degre  a  I'antre  classe. 

Now  in  turn  to  page  235,  and  will  read  paragraph  6  of  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Ince: 

In  inspecting  parcels  of  skins  from  Pribilof  Islands  sold  from  time  to  time  by  Messrs. 
Lampson,  I  bave  noticed  amongst  tbem  skins  of  t^eals  whicb  I  sLonld  have  tbongbt, 
had  tliey  not  been  tbere,  were  from  tlie  Commander  Island  skins,  and,  in  the  same 
way,  in  inspecting  skins  of  Commander  Island  seals,  I  have  noticed  amongst  them 
skins  just  like  Alaskas,  and,  of  course,  in  each  class  I  have  noted  skins  of  the  other 
class,  but  of  a  less  marked  degree  of  similarity. 

Now  on  the  next  page  is  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Sydney  Poland;  and 
in  paragraph  6  he  says: 

In  examining  Alaska  cor:signments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  sold  by  Messrs.  Lamp- 
son,  I  have  noticed  among  these  skins  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  absolutely  undis- 
tingnishable  from  Co])per  Island  skins,  and  in  the  same  way  I  have  found  among  skins 
consigned  from  the  Copper  Islands,  skins  whichwere  undistinguishable  from  AlasJcas, 
and  of  course  also  many  skins  in  each  class  which  in  a  less  degree  resembled  the 
other  class. 

Then  in  paragraph  7  he  says : 

In  their  dressed  and  finished  condition  it  is  exceedingly  diflScult,  and  to  my  mind 
impo.ssible,  to  distinguish  an  Alaska  from  a  Copper,  and  I  assert  that  if  half-a-dozen 
of  each  description  manufactured  into. jackets  were  put  befoi'e  any  dealer,  however 
experienced,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  tell  one  from  the  other. 

I  read,  next,  from  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Lansdell.  At  the  top  of 
page  237,  in  i^aragraph  5,  he  says: 

I  have  found  among  the  Alaska  consignments  sold  by  Messrs.  Lampson,  skins  which 
it  would  he  im])o.ssible  for  me  to  distinguish  from  Co]>per  Island  skins  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  tliey  were  in  the  Alaska  catalogue,  and  also  among  Copper  Island 
consignnumts  I  have  found  in  the  same  way  Alaskas. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  237,  Mr.  Jay  of  Regent  Street,  London, 
says,  paragraph  5,  of  his  declaration : 

In  inspecting  consignments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  sold  by  Messrs.  Lampson  T 
have  re))eated)y  observed  amongst  thcni  skins  wliicli  were  to  my  mind  undis- 
979  tingnishable  li'oiu  skins  from  the  Cop])er  Islands;  .-md,  in  tlu^  same  way,  in 
inspecting  consignments  from  theCopi)er  Islands.  I  have  noticed  amongst  them 
a  considerable  quantity  of  skins  which  I  could  not  have  distinguished  from  Alaska 
skins.  I  should  not  like  to  say  what  the  ]iereentage  of  these  skins  would  be,  but  I 
should  think  that  2."»  to  30  per  cent  was  probably  a  fair  aver:ige. 

Tlie  next  is  Mr.  Boulter,  paragraphs  2  and  3,  page  238. 

The  three  bent  known  d(!S(ri)»tions  of  sealskins  are  (a)  the  Alaskas,  which  come 
from  the  Pribilof  Islands;  (b)  tlie  (."oppers,  which  come  from  the  Commander  Islands; 
and  (c.)  what  is  known  as  thc^  North-West  catch. 

J  have  carefully  considered  what  difference  there  is  between  Alaskas  and  Coppers. 

Then  Mr,  Polit/.cr,  pjir;igrfi])h  2,  is  to  the  same  eficct.  I  will  not 
trouble  the  Tribunal  by  rca/ling  that;  but,  in  the  next  paragraph, 
y)aragraph  3,  the  top  of  i)agc  23!>,  he  says: 

I  have  noticed  in  inspecting  the  consignments  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  skins 
(sometimes  as  many  as  30  or  io  per  cent)    wliieh  were  ))erfec(ly  undistinguishable 
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from  Coi)i)er  Island  skins,  and  in  the  same  way,  in  iiispc  tinjj  consigumitnts  of  .skins 
from  the  Commander  Islands  I  have  noticed  skins  wJiich  were  similar  to  Alaskas. 
and  of  ooiirne  in  both  classes  I  have  found  skins  which  in  a  lesser  degree  resemble 
the  other  ckiss. 

So  ajiain  Mr.  Halsey  speaks  to  the  same  effect.  I  will  not  trouble 
tlie  Tribunal  by  readiuj]:  each  one  of  these. 

So  Mr.  Slater,  on  i)a;:;:e  210. 

So  Mr.  Weber,  on  i)ases  L*40  and  241. 

So  Mr.  Jun^iuann,  of  I'aris,  and,  in  paragraph  4,  you  will  see  he  says 
the  same  thinj^-. 

So  Mons.  T'^niile  Hertz,  of  Paris;  at  the  top  of  page  242,  he  says: 

At  the  request  of  the  Representative  of  Great  Britain,  I  declare  in  addition  thereto 
that  I  liave  from  time  to  time  seen  an\ong  the  consi<?nments  of  Alaska  seals  oifered 
ibr  public  sale  by  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company,  of  London,  skins  resembling  Cop- 
I)er  Island  skins,  and  among  the  consignments  of  tiiis  latter  sort  skins  resembling 
the  Alaska  kind,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  impossible  to  affirm  absolutely  that  these 
doubtful  skins  belong  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  localities. 

So  Mr.  Grebert. 

So  Mr.  Haendler. 

So  Mr.  Eysoldt;  who  says  in  paragraph  5,  on  page  243. 

In  consignments  that  I  have  inspected  from  the  Copx>cr  Islands,  sold  by  Messrs. 
Lani])Kon  and  Company,  I  have  noticed  a  certain  jiereentage  of  skins  which,  had  I 
seen  them  elsewhere,  1  should  have  considered  them  Alaska;  and  in  the  same  way  I 
have  found  skins  amongst  Alaska  consignments  that  I  have  inspected  which  resem- 
bled the  Copper  de.scri])tion. 

It  is  a  matter  of  considerable  difiiculty  to  say  what  is  the  exact  percentage  I  have 
so  noticed,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  safe  estimate  to  say  that,  in  the  Coj>per  con- 
signment, I  have  found  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  which  resembled  Alaskas,  and  in 
ins])ecting  Alaska  consignments  about  the  same  percentage  of  skins  which  resem- 
bled Coppers. 

So  Mr.  Friedeberg,  paragraph  4,  page  244.    He  puts  the  percentage 

from  20  to  40  per  cent. 

980  So  Mr.  Creamer,  in  paragraph   4;  he  puts  the  percentage  at 

rather  less,  I  think. 

So  Mr,  Stamp,  whose  evidence  has  been  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Coudert 

as  perfectly  reliable,  and  1  have  no  doubt  it  is.     He  says  in  paragraph  3. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  noab.solute  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Copper  Island 
ski  us  and  Alaskas;  and  in  iu.s])ecting  the  consignments  made  each  year  from  the 
I'ribilof  Islands  through  Messrs.  Lampson  and  Company  I  have  found  a  certain  per- 
centage of  skins  which  were  fac  sintiles  of  Copper  Island  skins;  and  in  the  same  way, 
in  inspecting  the  consignments  of  Copper  Island  skins,  I  have  seen  skins  which,  had 
I  seen  them  elsewhere,  I  should  have  classed  as  Alaskas,  and  also  a  certain  number 
of  the  intermediate  degrees  of  similarity.  The  (inalities  of  the  skins  vary  greatly 
in  diiferent  years;  some  years  the  Coppers  approach  in  quality  very  closely  to  the 
Alaskas. 

Then  he  speaks,  in  paragraph  5,  about  noticing  females  among  the 
recent  consignments. 

So  Mr.  Ai)fel,  on  i)age  24(i;  but  I  do  not  think  T  need  trouble  the 
Tribunal  with  any  more  of  this  evidence. 

Mr.  Henry  Poland's  statement  is  at  page  250. 

Now,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  the  Tribunal  cannot  fail  to  attach  imi)or- 
tance  to  this  evidence,  because  it  nuist  be  recollected  that  the  case  of 
the  United  States  has  been  that,  although  they  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying  that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  a  distinct  species,  yet  they  say  that 
the  seals  that  frequent  the  Pribilof  Islands  are  a  family  of  seals,  of 
which  no  doubt  there  aie  other  si)ecies  in  the  Ocean,  that  keej)  tlieir 
own  society,  that  go  on  deiinite  routes  to  the  South,  that  goon  definite 
routes  totiie  ]S\)rth  and  make  the  Pribilof  Islands  their  home.  Well, 
of  coui'se,  it  is  obvious  that  if  these  facts,  which  have  been  vouched  by 
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tliese  gentlemen,  are  true,  tliere  cannot  be  any  .such  distinction  of 
family  as  they  allege,  and  the  more  they  assert  a  distinctive  character 
for  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  shin,  the  more  they  assert  that  the  Alaskan 
fur-seal  skin  is  superior  in  character,  by  reason  of  the  density  of  its  fur, 
the  stronger  becomes  the  evidence  of  intermingling  and  interbreeding. 
If  you  find  this  large  percentage  of  an  entirely  different  set  of  skins  mixed 
with  the  Alaskan,  if  you  find  a  large  class  in  this  consignment  where 
the  qualities  of  the  Coj)per  and  Alaskan  approach  one  another,  that  is 
the  strongest  evidence  that  could  be  given  not  merely  of  intermingling 
but  of  interbreeding  of  these  different  branches  of  this  sj)ecies  of  the 
fur-seal. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in  that  connection  wiiich  I  think  it 
well  also  to  notice;  namely,  that  upon  examination  it  will  not  be  found 
that  the  theory  presented  of  an  annual  migration  north  of  what  I  may 
call,  for  brevity's  sake,  the  Alaskan  seal  family, — north  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands, — and  a  migration  south  of  the  same  family,  so  that  tlie  south- 
ern resort  of  this  fur-seal  family  would  be  vacant  during  the  breeding 
season  when  the  main  portion  of  the  family  were  on  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
will  not  be  found  to  be  well  established;  and  for  that  puri)ose  I  will 
refer  the  Tribunal  to  one  or  two  points,  not  at  any  length,  for  I 
981  am  very  anxious  to  get  over  the  ground,  to  show  that  at  all 
times  of  the  year  there  are  to  be  found  (and  my  evidence  will  be 
principally  directed  to  the  months  of  June,  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber when  the  breeding  season  is  all  over)  seals  south  of  the  Aleutians, 
and  north  of  the  Aleutians  as  well. 

The  first  reference  1  shall  make  is  to  the  Eeport  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners at  page  175,  where  there  is  set  out  a  very  interesting  letter 
from  a  gentleman  named  Swan,  who  seems  to  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  interest  in  seals.  He  is  a  gentleman  who  lives  at  Port  Townsend  in 
Washington  territory  and  is  a  United  States  judge  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. 

Mr.  Phelps. — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  is  not  a  United  States  Judge  I  think:  if 
that  be  im])ortant. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — If  1  have  done  him  an  injustice  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  may  be  a  Judge  in  Canada. 

Mr.  TuppER. — No  he  is  not. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — Probably,  IMr.  I*resident,  when  each  of 
these  great  countries  disclaim  him,  the  United  States  on  the  one  hand 
and  Canada  on  the  other,  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
he  is  a  collector  of  customs. 

Mr.  Phelps. — No,  he  is  the  owner  of  a  sealing  schooner. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — At  any  rate  he  is  <;allc(l  a  Judge. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — Yes.  In  my  own  justilication  I  was  going 
to  say  that  I  calhMl  him  Judge  because  I  found  him  called  -ludge. 
Perhaps  it  is  Ix'cause  of  his  sn])(Mior  wisdom  he  has  Ixn^n  so  called  by 
Ills  friends  and  admirers.    Let  us  assume  that  that  is  the  understanding. 

Sir  John  Tjiomi'Son, — We  may  start  with  the  understanding  that 
Port  I'ownsend  is  not  in  Canada. 

Sir  ('harles  RiTSSi':r,L — Yes,  and  that  inl'oimation  is  necessary  for 
my  ]earnc<l  Iriend  Mr.  IMielps,  because  he  itupiired  the  other  day. 

Mr.  Phi:li'S. — Yes,  I  have  since  found  out. 

Sir  Charles  IIussi'-ll. — And  I  trust  that  the  infoiniation  we  gave 
has  been  found  accurate. 

On  the  top  of  page  175  there  is  a  good  deal  of  abuse  of  the  J^essees 
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in  various  points  of  the  Islands  witli  wliidi  I  will  no!  Iionhlc  .\(in,  and 
he  says : 

The  seals  begin  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  re;;ion  about  ('ai)e  Flattery  in 
the  hitter  part  of  l)ec(Miil)er  or  the  first  of  January,  var.\  ing  with  rlitlVrent  seasons. 
W'lien  easterly  winds  prcnail  with  nmeh  snow  they  iu-ep  well  oil'  shore,  and  do  nut 
make  their  a])pearanee  in  j^r(^at  numbers  Ixifore  the  middhi  of  l"el)ruary  or  the  first 
of  Mareh.  J>ast  winter  was  very  mild,  with  but  little  snow,  but  the  prevailing  wimls, 
wbieh  were  south  and  south-west,  were  exec^cdiugly  violent,  preventing  sealing- 
8ehf>oners  from  doing  much  hunting.  The  mildness  of  temperature,  however,  with 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds,  drove  the  seals  toward  the  coast  in  incredible 
ininib»;rs.  They  gradually  work  njt  tiie  coast  toward  (^ueen  (Jharlotte  Island,  when 
the  larger  portion  of  the  herds  move  along  the  Alaskan  coast  toward  I'nimak  I'ass 
and  other  western  openinus  into  Bering  Sea.     A  ))ortion  of  these  seals,  however, 

pass  into  Dixon's  ICntrance,  north  of  (^ueen  Charlotte  Island,  and  into  Cross 
982       Sound  and  Cook's  Inlet,  and  do  not  go  to  liehring  Sea,  but  have  their  young 

on  the  innumerable  islands,  liords,  and  bays  in  Southern  .\laska  and  Hritish 
Columbia.  These  seals  are  seen  in  these  waters  all  snnuuer,  at  the  same  time  of  the 
breeding  on  the  rookeries  of  the  I'liliilof  [slaiids.  and  are  killed  by  Indians  and  the 
skins  sold  to  dealers.  The  great  body  of  the  seals,  how  ever,  do  enter  I'ehring  Sea, 
Avhere  they  are  followed  by  the  sealing-vessids.  Tliey  usually  take  to  the  islands 
about  the  first  of  .lune,  the  breeding  cows  and  bulls  being  earlier  than  the  rest  of 
the  herd. 

And  ou  tlie  other  side,  page  176  the  third  paragraph  from  the  top: 

Very  little  has  been  ])ublished  about  the  migrations  of  the  seals  on  the  North 
Pacific  coast  before  they  enter  the  Bering  Sea.  and  this  point  is  one  from  which 
we  got  a  lot  of  interesting  matter.  We  have  tiiken  a  good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  presence  of  seals  at  ('apt;  Flattery,  and  have  been  told  that  they  were  more 

numerous  last  8i)ring  than  tliey  have  ever  l)eeu  before 1  find  a  peculiar  idea 

existing  among  those  who  claim  fo  be  authorities  in  regard  to  seals  found  in  the 
waters  of  South  America,  especially  about  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  the  Straits  of 
Magellan.  The  notion  that  they  are  the  same  species  of  seal  as  those  found  in 
Behring  Sea  and  the  North  Pacific  is  quite  erroneous. 

Til  at  is  a  different  matter. 

]Mr.  Justice  IIaklan.— That  is  the  language  of  Dr.  Dawson. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes. 

General  Foster. — All  of  these  are  quotations. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  which  you  read  before  is  not  a  quotation. 

General  Foster. — It  is  i'rom  tlie  London  Weekly  Times. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — No,  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  news- 
paper stops  before  tliat. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Now  I  come  to. a  par;igra])h  I  wish  to  read. 
I  need  hardly  iierhaps  have  troubled  the  Tribunal  with  the  other: 

Those  facts  about  the  habits  of  the  fur-seals  of  Cape  Flattery,  which  I  have 
known  for  more  than  thirty  years,  have  this  year  been  proved  to  l»o  correct  by  the 
Royal  scientists,  and  will  seem  to  show  there  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question. 
While  I  join  with  all  the  sealers  with  whom  1  have  conversed  that  there  should  be 
a  close  season  on  thePribilof  Islands,  when  no  seals  should  be  killed  ou  those  islands 
or  in  Behring  Sea,  I  e(|ually  .join  with  some  of  the  more  intelligent  and  observing 
of  these  sealers,  that  the  hunting  of  seals  along  the  coast  of  Washington.  British 
Columbia  and  South-eastern  Alaska  does  not  in  any  way  atVect  the  seal  catch  on  the 
I'ribilof  Islands,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  assume  that  these  coast  seals  never  enter 
Behring  Sea. 

Thereupon  he  proceeds  to  give  liis  views  upon  pelagic  sealing,  wliich 
is  not  the  point  I  am  now  upon. 

Then  in  tlie  last  iiaragra])))  but  one,  on  page  177  he  refers  to  what  is 
certainly  a  remarkable  iact  if  it  is  correct — 1  believe  it  is  correct — that 
after  the  seals  are  skinned  their  dead  bodies  are  left  on  the  island,  and 
are  not  turned  to  account  for  the  ])uip()se  of  extraction  of  oil. 

Mr.  Tupper  is  anxious  that  ^Ir.  Swan's  position  should  be  vindicated, 
and  he  refers  me  to  a  communication  which  is  in  volume  III  of  the 
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Appendix  to  the  British  Case;  p.  191, 1  do  not  think  I  need  tronblethe 

Tribunal  to  refer  to  it.    He  is  described  as  Assistant  Collector,  Port 

Towusend,  Washington   Territory.     1   am   surprised   that   my 

983  friends  should  attempt  to  disclaim  him.  It  is  a  communication 
that  is  published  in  the  records  of  the  oUth  Congress  miscel- 
laneous documents  no  78  presented  by  ]Mr.  Dolph  on  the  15th  March 
1887,  and  ordered  to  lay  on  the  table  and  be  printed  by  the  United 
States;  and  this  shows  that  he  was  previously  employed  to  report, 
because  in  page  192  he  says. 

In  1883  I  was  instructed  by  Professor  Baird  to  investigate  the  habits  of  the  fnr-seala 
and  to  make  a  report  thereou,  which  report  may  be  found  in  the  Bulletin  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission.  A'olume  III,  18S3,  page  201. 

So  that  he  had  some  official  position,  and  why  my  learned  friends 
should  think  it  right  to  disclaim  him  I  do  not  know. 

Now  upon  this  question  of  property,  I  need  not  point  out  that  if  there 
be  this  intermingling,  that  if  there  be  tliis  interbreeding  to  liowever 
limited  a  degree,  it- makes  the  question  of  property  in  the  individual 
seals  a  hopeless  one,  because  the  United  States  say,  "  These  seals  are 
the  result  of  breeding  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands";  equally  liussia  might 
say,  ''They  are  the  result  of  breeding  upon  the  Commander  Islands"; 
and  wlien  you  get  to  a  comnumity  and  commingling  and  confusion  of 
the  two  herds,  and  an  intermingling  or  interbreeding  of  these  two  herds 
or  families,  whatever  they  are  called, — to  say  there  can  be  fixed,  in  imiut 
of  law,  a  property  in  any  one  of  that  mixed  and  confused  family  is  a 
proposition  that  is  quite  untenable. 

Now,  still  in  that  same  connection,  a  very  curious  fact  comes  out  in 
the  evidence  of  the  British  Commissioners,  and  I  si)eak  subject  to  con- 
tradiction and  correction  if  I  am  wrong.  I  do  not  tliink  it  is  in  any  way 
met  or  contradicted  by  the  United  States  Commissioners.  It  is  this — 
that  the  skins  of  the  seals  that  come  to  land  become  almost  immediately, 
or  soon  after  they  come  to  the  land,  in  the  condition  known  as  ''stagey"; 
that  is  to  say,  a  condition  in  which  their  pelage  is  not  in  the  best  condi- 
tion for  the  puri)ose  of  commerce,  but  that  among  the  seals  that  are 
killed  at  sea  by  tlie  pelagic  sealers  the  number  of  stagey  skins  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.  This  fact  would  seem  to  suggest  that  a  change  takes 
l)]ace  periodically,  probably  annually,  in  the  skins  of  each  of  these  ani- 
mals; yet  when  they  remain  almost  continually  in  the  water  the  change 
is  more  gradual  ami  scarcely  noticeable,  whereas  when  they  come  to 
land  and  remain  on  the  land,  and  are  ex])os;ed  to  the  etfectof  the  atmos- 
])liere  and  sun  for  a  considerable  time,  the  stagey  condition  becomes 
more  marked. 

I  will  not  stop  to  read  them,  but  I  would  respectfully  ask  the  Tribunal 
to  note  that  in  paragrajths  l.'M,  L'81,  O.'jl  and  r>;'>2  of  the  British  Commis- 
sioners' IJepoit  the  facts  that  1  have  ad\('rte<l  to  are  mentioned;  and 
in  Mr.  Macoun's  Report,  to  be  fouiul  in  the  liist  volume  of  the  British 
Counter  Case,  A])i)en<lix,  at  pages  I4/>  and  l.'>!),  the  sanu^  lesult  seems 
to  have  been  notic-ed  by  him. 

Now  one  other  point.     I  have  stated  that  as  regards  certain  of  the 

seals  they  do  not  return  to  the  islaiuls  at  all,  until  they  come  there  for 

certain  delinite  puiposes  in  connection  with  the  i)erpetualion  of 

984  their  species:  in  f>tlier  words,  that  there  is  no  lU'cd  lor  the  young 
male  seals  to  come  there  till  ( hey  are  a  certain  age ;  that  some  do 

come  but  a  great  many  do  not;  that  in  the  case  of  the  female  seal  there 
is  no  need  for  her  to  (;ome  there  until  she  comes  under  the  inlluence  of 
the  sexual  instinct.     Now  I  want  to  show  tiiat  that  is  a  fact. 
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Senator  Morgan. — Before  you  approacli  that  jxtint.  Sir  Cliarlos,  I 
should  lik(^  to  make  a  sii<;j4<'.stion.  Counsel  on  botli  sides  in  this  case 
seem  to  me  to  have  nej;lect<'d  a  veiy  eonsideiaI)le  and  (h'linite  part  of 
tlie  evidence  ui)on  tlie  subject  of  a  ne<'essit\-  that  nature  luis  imposed 
on  all  seals,  to  laiul  <lurin<;'  some  portion  of  the  season  for  the  purpose 
of  undergoing  this  very  process  of  shedding  their  hair.  The  evidence 
to  my  mind  is  convincing  that  that  is  just  as  much  a  necessity  of  the 
nature  of  the  seal  as  the  other  institu'ts  to  which  you  refer;  and  that 
therefore  it  is  that  every  seal  is  bound  by  a  compulsion  of  nature  to 
visit  the  shores  during  this  stagey  season,  as  they  call  it,  when  the  coat 
is  being  shed.  That  impression  having  been  made  on  my  mind,  J  call 
attention  to  it  merely  for  the  ])ur[)ose  of  inviting  discussion. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — With  great  deference,  I  am  not  surprised 
that  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  have  not  dwelt  upon  tluit.  I 
think  that  view  is  not  well  founded.  It  does  not  a[>i)ear  to  be  so,  and 
the  evidence  to  which  I  have  directed  attention  points  in  a  different 
direction — that,  though  this  stagey  oi)erati<)n  nuiy  be  gone  through  in 
the  case  of  each  seal  every  year,  yet  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  seal  to 
come  to  land.  The  probability  is  that  the  ojjeration  is  more  gradual  in 
the  case  of  those  when  they  do  not  land  than  when  they  do — in  other 
words,  the  evidence  rather  points  to  the  fact  that  they  luive  been  on 
land  than  to  the  fact  that  they  are  going  on  land. 

Senator  JMoRCiAN. — In  oider  to  get  through  with  it — at  all  events  it 
has  made  that  impression  on  my  mind,  and  especially  that  Keport  of 
Mr.  Elliott  to  which  you  refer. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — We  will  look  at  it  again  in  view  of  the 
intinuition  that  you  have  been  good  enough.  Sir,  to  make. 

In  reference  to  this  difliculty,  which  points  to  the  impossibility,  or 
imi)racticability,  or  both,  of  identiti(  ation,  all  they  say  about  it  is  ou 
page  49  of  their  written  Argument: 

The  difficulty  of  identification  may  be  sujrj^'ested,  but  it  does  uot  exist.  There  is 
no  comniinfjiing  witli  the  Russian  herd.  Every  fur-seal  ou  the  North-West  coast 
belongs  iudisjiutably  to  the  Alaskan  herd. 

That  is  statement,  but  it  is  not  proof.     On  page  232  they  say: 

The  marked  differences  between  the  Alaskan  and  the  Russian  seals  are  such  as  to 
be  readily  and  plainly  discernible  to  persons  familiar  with  the  two  herds  and  their 
characteristics.  This,  once  established,  would  naturally  prove  that  there  is  no  com- 
mingling of  the  respective  herds. 

We  have  shown  by  the  evidence  which  I  have  read  (which  I  can  see 
no  reason  to  doubt,  though  it  is  for  the  Tribunal  to  judge)  that  there  is 

comnnngiing. 
985  I  am  now  going  to  another  i)oint;  namely  the  absence  of  these 

seals  for  a  long  i)eriod  of  their  lives  from  the  Islands.  I  refer  to 
the  evidence  of  Mr.  Bryant  in  volume  I  of  the  /vppendix  to  the  IJiitish 
Counter  (  ase,  page  125.  .Mr.  Bryant  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
emi)loyed  by  the  IJinted  States  before  to  report  on  this  question:  and, 
on  i)age  125,  we  have  put  side  by  side  a  comi)arison  of  the  statements 
madebytliis  gentleman  in  his  monograph  of  1880,  written  at  the  instance 
of  the  United  States  Government,  and  the  reports  and  evidence  which 
he  gave  from  18G<)  to  187(5. 

Mr.  .lustice  Haklan. — Which  side  of  that  i)age  do  you  refer  to? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — For  this  purpose,  to  both.  lie  differs,  you 
will  see,  as  to  the  duration  of  the  absence;  but  in  each  case  he  admits 
that  it  is  for  a  long  time. 

In  187(>  he  said: 

About  the  20tli  of  .July  the  groat  body  of  the  previous  year's  pu^is  arrive  and 
occupy  the  ulopea  with  the  younger  class  of  males,  and  they  continue  to  be  mixed 
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together  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  The  2-year-old  females,  which  pair 
with  the  young  males  in  the  water  near  the  island,  also  now  associate  with  the  other 
females. 

At  til  is  stage  they  (the  female  pups)  leave  the  island  for  the  winter,  and  very  few 
appear  to  return  to  the  island  nntil  they  are  3  years  old,  at  which  age  they  seek  the 
males  for  sexual  intercourse. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  males  return  the  following  year  with  the  mature  females. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  tbat  mean  the  young  males'? 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  think  it  does. 

But  the  young  females,  as  already  stated,  are  not  seen  in  numbers  nntil  they  are  3 
years  old,  when  they  arrive  in  the  height  of  the  breeding  season. 

Then : 

The  masters  and  officers  of  these  schooners  (of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company) 
who  are  familiar  with  the  seals,  say  they  see  small  groups  of  small  (apparently  1  and 
2  year  old)  seals  at  all  times  during  July  and  August. 

That  means  in  the  sea. 

These,  I  think,  may  be  young  females,  which,  as  already  stated,  do  not  visit  the 
island  till  they  are  3  years  old. 

Then  the  other  statement  that  he  made  in  his  later  Eeport  was: 

Returning  again,  this  time  as  2-year-old, 

This  is  the  deposition  which  he  makes  in  this  case;  therefore,  he  makes 
a  curious  contradiction  tliere  of  one  year, 

the  males  go  upon  the  hanling-grounds  with  the  bachelor  seals,  and  the  females  land 
on  the  breeding  rookeries.  It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age  are  fertilized 
by  the  bulls,  and  loave  the  islands  in  the  fall  pregnant. 

On  returning  the  third  year  the  young  male  goes  again  upon  the  hauling-grounds, 
and  tbe  female  to  the  rookeries,  where  she  brings  forth  one?  P'lp- 

Xow,  there  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  difterence  in  the  two  state- 
ments; the  first  statement  is  tlie  earlier;  the  one  on  the  left-hand  side 
is  that  the  female,  after  leaving  as  a  pup  a  few  months  old,  does  not 
08G      come  there  except  acting  under  the  imi)ulse  of  the  sexual  instinct, 
and  then  she  returns  at  three  years  of  age;  and,  again  returns 
the  next  year,  as  a  4-year  old,  to  deliver  her  puj). 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  ]dirase  "2-year  olds"  refers  to  males. 
Sir  Uk'IIARD  Weuster. — 1  think  to  both. 
Sir  Charles  IIit.ssell. — Yes,  it  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  probable  that  the  females  of  this  age,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  first  sentence  refers  to  males. 
Sir  Charles  liussELL. — Yes;  but  to  females  in  the  next  instance. 
He  says: 

Ivetnriiing  again,  this  time  as  2-year-oldR,  the  males  go  upon  the  baulingground 

That  is,  of  c<Mirse,  2-year  olds: 

And  the  females,  tliat  is  the  fiiuii^lesof  the  same  age,  band  on  the  breeding  rookeries. 
It  is  proltablc  that  tiie  Ifinales  of  this  age  are  fertilised  by  the  bulls. 

And  HO  on. 

Now  finally  in  this  coiiiicction,  and  still  bearing  on  the  question  of 
]H()|>('ity  and  the  possjliility  of  i<l«'nl  ilical  ion,  yon  will  recollect  that  my 
learned  [ricnds  have  again  and  again  said  that  not  merely  do  they  icturn 
to  tln'  island  upon  whicli  they  were  born  and  attach  tlienisel\-es  to  the 
land  of  their  biith,  but  that  they  return  to  the  same  spot.  VV^e  have 
luckily  the  means  of  testing  this  by  experiments  which  tlieii'  own  wit- 
ness<'s  depose  to.  This  same  Mr.  iJryant  went  through  t  lie  experiment 
of  marking  a  certain  nund»er;  the  account  of  tlie  expeiiments  will  be 
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found  ill  the  lar^^c  volume  of  the  Biitisli  Appendix  paj;e  451.  Ue  states 
that  lie  was  an  a<;ent  employed  by  the  I'nited  States  and  liad  previously 
rei)(>rt('(i. 

I  lind  he  states  in  his  dei)Osition,  made  for  the  purpose  of  the  Case 
of  the  I'nited  States,  that  hiscxperieiice  in  the  l'ril)ilof  Islands  extended 
from  180i>  to  1.S77,  so  that  he  had  considerable  experien(;e. 

If  you  want  to  knowmor*;  about  his  exjierience,  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
it  to  you  but  1  do  not  think  it  is  important  enouj^h.  I  was  referring;  to 
page  451  of  this  last  volume.  I  think  it  is  the  same  exi)eriment  tliat 
was  referred  to  by  Mr.  l'>lIiott,  and  the  paragraph  to  which  I  refer  is 
about  the  middle  of  the  page.  He  makes  a  citation  from  Mr.  Elliott  in 
which  he  says: 

Mr.  Elliott  iu  fact  liiiii.self  writes  on  the  same  page  (refeiiing  to  the  ]in'3eiice  of  a 
large  sealing  llect  in  Hebiing  Sea),  that  it  could  not  fail  in  a  lew  short  years  in  so 
harassing  and  irritating  tlie  breeding  seals  as  to  cause  their  withdrawal  from  the 
Alaska  rookeries  and  probably  retreat  to  those  of  Russia,  a  source  of  undoubted 
Muscovite  delight  and  einolnnient,  and  of  corresponding  loss  and  shame  to  lis. 

Mr.  .lustice   IIaklan. — That  is  not  Mr.  Bryant's  statement. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No  1  think  1  said  he  began  by  citing  Mr. 
Elliott. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  mean  to  say  that  that  document  is  not  pre- 
pared by  ^fr.  Bryant.  It  is  prepared  by  I)'.  Dawson  as  a  memo- 
987  raiidum  on  .Mr.  Blaine's  letter  to  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote  as  you 
will  see  at  page  430.  All  I  meant  to  say  was  that  that  was  not 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Bryant. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — (^)uite  so.     I  think  you  are  riglit  so  far. 

I  thought  it  was  and  1  think  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  another 
form.     If  I  have  been  mistaken  in  that  I  shall  be  very  sorry. 

I  will  read  the  print,  however,  as  it  stands. 

His  remark  implies  that  the  seals  may  resort  to  either  the  Priltilof  or  the  Russian 
Islands,  according  to  circumstances;  and  who  is  to  judge,  in  theciise  of  a  particular 
aiumal,  in  which  of  these  ]daces  it  has  been  born?  The  old  theory,  that  the  seals 
returned  each  year  to  the  same  spot,  has  been  am]dy  disproved.  Elliott  himself 
admits  this,  and  it  is  contirmed  by  (jai)tain  Charles  liryant,  who  resided  eight  years 
in  the  I'ribilof  Islands  as  Government  Agent,  and  who,  having  marked  100  seals  iu 
1870  on  St.  Paul  Island,  recognized  the  next  year  four  of  them  indifferent  rookeries 
on  that  island,  and  two  on  St.  (ieorge  Island. 

Those  two  islands  being  some  30  miles  apart.  But  Fshould  like,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  referred  to  it,  to  see  exactly  what  Mr.  Bryant 
says. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  will  probably  lind  it  in  Mr.  Allen's  book. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Perhaps  that  is  what  it  is.  I  know  I  have 
satisfied  myself  tliat  it  was  adopted  by  Mr.  Bryant ;  but  1  think  your 
observation  is  (piite  correct.  I  find  that  my  reason  for  so  stating  it  is 
that  on  i>age  ll'i)  of  our  Counter  Case,  after  giving  the  Elliott  experi- 
ments which  I  am  now  going  to  refer  to,  the  observation  is  then  made, 
the  same  or  a  very  similar  experiment  is  referred  to  by  Captain  Bryant, 
and  I  can  j^rove  that. 

Lord  Hannen. — The  passage  seems  to  be  referred  to. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  and  I  find  also  in  the  Congressional 
Report  on  the  Eur  seal  Eisheries  of  Alaska,  Dr.  H.  H.  Mclntyre,  who 
was  referred  to  by  my  friend  as  a  great  authority,  says  the  seals  are 
found  indiscriminately  on  the  two  islands;  that  is,  seals  born  on  St. 
George  are  found  on  St.  Paul,  and  vice  versa. 

Now  I  wish  to  read  this  exi)eriment  of  ^Ir.  Elliott.  His  is  the  Census 
Report  for  1880,  wliich  has  'heen  IVequently  referred  to,  imblished  in 
1881.     The  document  is  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  otitice  at 
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Washington,  Department  of  the  Interior,  10th  census  of  the  United 
States,  Walker,  superintendent,  and  so  on.  The  paragraph  to  which  1 
am  referring  is  on  page  31. 

The  first  arrivals  are  not  always  the  oldest  bulls. 

I  will  read  this  shortly. 

Their  method  of  landing  is  to  come  collectively  to  those  breeding  grounds,  where 
they  passed  the  prior  season ;  but  I  am  not  able  to  say  authoritatively,  nor  do  I  believe 
it,  strongly  as  it  has  been  urged  by  many  careful  men. .  .that  these  animals  come 
back  to  and  take  up  the  same  position  on  thoir  breeding  grounds  that  they  individ- 
ually occupied  when  there  last  year.  From  my  knowledge  of  their  action  and 
habit  I  should  say  very  lew,  if  any  of  them  make  such  a  selection  and  keep  these 
places  year  after  year. — 

988      and  so  on.    And  he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  they  do  not 
come  to  the  same  spot. 
He  procc  eds : 

It  is  entertaining  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  the  Russians  themselves,  with 
the  object  of  testing  this  mooted  query,  durin>r  the  later  years  of  their  possession  of 
the  Islands,  drove  up  a  number  of  young  males  from  Lukannon.  cut  ott  their  ears, 
and  turned  them  out  to  sea  again.  The  following  season,  when  the  droves  came  in 
from  the  hauling  grounds  to  the  slaughtering  fields,  quite  a  number  of  those 
cropped  seals  were  in  the  drives,  but  instead  of  being  found  all  at  one  place,  the 
place  from  wheiice  they  were  driven  the  year  before,  tbey  were  scattered  examples 
of  croppies  from  every  point  ou  the  island.  The  same  expeiiment  was  ag.ain  made 
by  our  people  in  1870  (the  natives  having  told  them  of  this  prior  undertaking)  and 
they  went  also  to  Lukannon,  drove  up  100  young  males,  cut  off  their  left  ears,  and 
set  them  free  in  turn.  Of  this  number  during  the  summer  of  1872  when  I  was  there, 
the  natives  found  in  their  driving  of  75,000  seals  from  the  diflereut  hauling  grounds 
of  St.  Paul  up  to  the  village  killing  grounds,  two  on  Novatoshnah  rookery,  10  miles 
north  of  Lulianuon,  and  two  or  three  from  English  bay  and  Tolstoi  rookeries,  6 
miles  Avest  by  water;  one  or  two  were  taken  on  St.  (.'eorge  Island,  36  miles  to  the 
south-east,  and  not  one  from  Lukannon  was  found  among  those  that  were  driven 
from  there;  ])iobably,  had  all  the  young  males  on  the  two  islands  this  season  been 
examined,  the  rest  of  the  crop))ies  that  liad  returned  from  the  jxrils  of  the  deoj), 
whence  they  sojourned  during  the  winter,  would  have  been  distributed  (luite  equally 
ab(.ut  the  Pribilof  hauling  grounds.  Although  the  natives  say  that  they  think  the 
cutting  off  of  the  animars  ear  gives  the  water  such  access  to  its  head  as  to  cause  its 
death,  yet  I  noticed  that  those  examples  which  we  had  recognized  by  this  auricular 
mutilation  were  normally  fat  and  well  de\'clo]ied.  Their  tlieory  does  not  appeal  to 
my  belief,  and  it  certainly  requires  conlirmation. 

Tlierefore,  tlTat  experiment  shews  that  this  suggestion  of  attachment 
to  a  particular  spot  or  even  to  aparticular  rookery,  is  not  well  fonnded; 
that  it  does  not  exist  even  with  regard  to  a  i^articular  Island,  but  that 
of  those  that  were  so  marked  on  one  Island  some  were  found  on  another 
Island  3(>  miles  away,  and  some  were  not  found  at  all.  What  became 
of  the  rest?  Who  can  tell?  Their  natural  enemies,  no  doubt,  could 
account  for  some  of  them;  some  may  have  intermingled  with  the 
Kussian  herd,  and  others  gone  elsewhere.  Who  can  tellU  No  one. 
And  all  this  dilhcnlty  and  uncertainly  of  identificalion,  the  Tribunal 
cannot  fail  to  see,  has  a  most  imi)oitant  bearing  on  the  ([uestion  of  the 
claim  to  legal  proix'ity  in  the  individual  seals.  Let  me  illustrate  what 
I  mean;  su]i|)osing,  instead  of  both  thes(;  Islands  being  in  the  j)Osses- 
sion  of  the  United  States,  that  the  dividing  line  of  teiiitory,  had  been 
drawn  between  these  Islands,  and  one  was  left  in  the  possession  of 
JIussia  and  the  other  of  the  L'nited  States:  would  such  a,  claim  to 
jiroperty  be  possible  then?  (Jr,  again,  to  take  anothei-  case  which 
throws  a  stronger  light  on  this  (piestion  of  proi)erty.  Sui)posing  that 
instead  of  the  United  Stat(!s  being  not  merely  tlu^  sovereign  owners  of 
tlie  land,  but  also  the  owners  of  the  dominium  utile^ — supi)ose,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  Scilly  Islands  ou  the  south-west  coast  of  England, 
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and  {IS  is  the  ease  with  many  Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrance,  and 
as  is  probnbly  the  cise  with  many  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Amcnca, 
that  tho  dominium  utile  was  not  in  the  (Government  bnt  only  the 
98!>  "eminent  domain  ",— that  the  (hnninium  n  tilt- was  in  the  man 
who  lived  on  tlic  Island, — let  us  see  what  wonld  l)e  the  result  of 
this.  The  ar<;um«'nt  for  the  United  States  must  '^o  the  leii;>th  of  say- 
ing; that  The  owner  of  those  Islands  could  assert,  ajjainst  all  the  world, 
property  in  the  in(li\  idual  seals  fre(iut'iitin<»-  tliose  Islands  and  miuht 
assert  the  rij^nt  to  maintain  that  cJainx  of  i)roi)erty  wherever  those 
seals  were  to  be  found. 

Again  let  me  i)ut  a  case  which  further  illustrates  what  I  conceive  to 
be  the  untenable  character  of  the  position.  Assume  that  the  Islands 
are  separately  owned  by  twoditferent  owners;  or  separately  leased,  one 
to  one  lessee  and  one  to  another  lessee;  would  it  be  i)ossible  to  assert, 
even  m/er.sf,  the  right  of  pro])erty  in  individual  seals  found  in  liehring 
Sea,  or  anywhere  out  of  Eehring  Sea,  as  belonging;  to  one  or  other  of 
the  lessees  of  those  Islands?  If  it  be  difiicult,  inter  se,  to  legulate  the 
rights  and  claims  of  property,  it  is  still  more  dillicult  as  regards  tliird 
persons. 

Kow,  all  these  considerations,  each  of  them  strong  in  itself,  collect- 
ively, I  submit,  are  very  difficult  to  meet,  and  do  something  more  than 
suggest  the  impossibility,  as  I  submit,  of  aflirming  property  in  the  seals 
on  tliis  initial  difliculty  of  identitication. 

l^ut  those  are  not  the  only  difficulties.  Is  there  any  one  of  the  Tribu- 
nal M'ho  has  any  doubt  that,  taking  the  facts  which  are  not  in  dispute 
as  regards  this  animal,  this  am])hibious  animal,  I  have  described  an  ani- 
mal which  the  law  has  classed,  has  designated,  an  animal /era?  naturcc. 
Is  there  any  one  Avho  doubts  it?  Tliere  are  undoubtedly  three  classes 
in  this  connection:  The  class  of  wild  animals,  the  class  of 
domestic  animals,  the  class  of  animals  which,  while  belong-  ness  of  the  seal  con- 
ing to  the  class  of  wild  animals,  have  been  taken  out  of '^''''^^"'• 
that  class  by  reclamation,  so  that  they  have  cease<I  to  be  wild:  have 
become  reclaimed,  domesticated,  and  therefore  are  removed  in  law  out 
of  the  category  of  wild  animals.  Now  is  it  to  be  gravely  said  tliat  seals 
are  in  the  category  of  tame  animals?  What  is  the  index  to  their  being 
tame?  How  have  the  United  States  even  i)rofessed  to  tame  them? 
Have  they  alleged,  can  they  truly  allege,  anything  more  than  that  which 
I  have  conceded  to  them  from  the  beginning,  that  by  reason  of  the  inca- 
pacity and  mildness  of  this  amnial  to  defend  himself  on  land,  he  })resents 
an  easier  task  to  the  man  who  goes  to  knock  him  on  the  head  with  a 
club;  and  thereby  gives  to  the  United  States  or  their  lessees  greater 
facilities  for  killing  them?  but  except  knocking  them  on  the  head,  and 
preventing  anybody  else  knocking  them  on  the  head,  what  do  these  gen- 
tlemen, or  the  representatives  of  this  Government,  do  to  take  even  the 
simplest  step  towards  acquiring  property  iu  the  animal  on  the  ground 
of  reclamation,  ov  per  industriam. 

One  further  remark  before  1  come,  as  I  suppose  I  must  come,  to  the 
propositions,  the  vague  and  general  pro])ositions,  my  friends  have 
advan(;ed.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that  my  learned 
friends  have  not  addressed  themselves  to  the  consideration  of  the  very 
first  step  which  is  to  be  taken  before  there  can  be  an  assertion  of 
990  proi)ertyin  any  wild  animal:  that  step  is  })Ossessiou.  You  nuist 
first  take  the  animal.  They  have  on  the  islands  tens  of  thousands, 
according  to  Mr.  Elliott,  millions,  of  seals.  They  drive  large  numbers  of 
them  under  circumstances  of  great  cruelty,  if  Mr.  Elliott's  account  be 
true,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting,  knocking  on  the  head,  taking  pos- 
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session  of,  a  certain  number.  In  that  certain  number  their  property 
becomes  absolute.  They  have  killed  them  and  taken  possession  of  them 
just  in  the  same  way  as  the  man  who  shoots  a  rabbit  and  puts  it  in  his 
pocket  or  in  his  hunting  bag  has  taken  possession  of  that  rabbit;  the 
property  is  his,  unless,  according  to  English  and  according  to  American 
law.  he  has  shot  it  upon  land  in  the  character  of  a  tresjDasser,  in  whi(;h 
case  lie  does  not  get  the  property  even  then — wherein  the  English  munic- 
ipal law  and  the  American  municipal  law,  as  one  of  your  body  will  tell 
you,  differs  from  the  civil  law.  According  to  the  Eoman  law — which  is 
a  little  stronger  illustration  of  the  wild  animal  being  no  one's  property 
until  possession  is  taken  of  it — according  to  the  civil  law,  if  1  shoot  a 
rabbit  upon  another  man's  land,  although  I  am  committing  a  trespass 
on  the  land  in  the  act  of  shooting,  yet  tlie  property  in  that  rabbit  will 
be  in  me  whereas  according  to  English  law  the  property  would  not  be 
in  the  trespasser,  but  would  be  in  the  owner  of  the  land.  The  French 
law  is  the  same,  as  I  shall  hereafter  have  the  opportunity  of  showing  to 
the  Tribunal. 

I  wish  now  to  come — because  I  am  not  relieved  from  any  part  of  this 
task — to  a  little  closer  examination  of  the  position.  If  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  this  animal  originally  is  pro])erly  described  as  an  animal 
fercR  naturce,  it  lies  upon  my  learned  friends  to  bring  him  out  of  that 
category,  to  show  that  he  belongs  to  a  different  category  as  a  reclaimed 
animal.  I  have  ventured  to  suggest  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  justify  the  claim  of  reclamation.  The  onus  is  upon  my  learned  friends 
by  some  authority,  upon  some  principle  of  law,  to  show  that  in  such  cir- 
cumstances they  have  a  claim  to  property  in  that  animal  on  the  high  sea, 
or  wherever  it  is  outside  their  domain.  I  have  pointed  out  they  have 
not  the  property  even  when  it  is  on  the  Island.  They  have  the  right 
to  kill  it.  They  have  the  right  to  prevent  anybody  else  killing  it;  but 
that  is  not  property.     It  is  a  mere  right  to  kill;  nothing  more. 

My  learned  friend  is  met  with  this  difficulty:  He  asks  himself  the 
question.  By  what  law,  in  view  of  what  law,  am  I  to  consider  this  ques- 
tion? and  knowing,  as  he  does,  that  the  municipal  law  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  same  as  the  municipal  law^  of  the  United  States,  my  learned  friend 
says  tliat  this  is  not  a  matter  to  be  determined  by  municipal  law,  but  a 
matter  to  be  <leterinined  by  international  law.  1  dispute  that  proposi- 
tion.    What  has  infernatioual  law  to  do  with  it? 

Am  I  not  well  founded  in  saying  that  by  the  municipal  law  of  every 
country  in  the  world,  the  right  to  i)roperty  in  things  must  be  made  out 
acc()i<liiig  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  place  where  the  property  is  situ- 
ated, subject  always  to  certain  rules  as  to  devolution,  etc.,  with  w4iich 
we  are  not  now  concerned,  founded  upon  the  princii)le  that  mobilia 
991  sequunttir  personam.  Tliey  must  have  their  right  of  title  by 
miinicii)al  law.  Does  the  IJnited  States  municipal  law  give  them 
property?  ]S'o.  The  legislation  even  of  the  United  States  has  not 
aHected  to  give  projieity.  The  United  States  legislation  has  proceeded 
upon  the  i)iincii)le  which  I  have  so  often  adverted  to,  of  the  assertion 
of  territorial  dominion  over  a  given  area,  and  the  application  of  what  I 
may  call  ganu!  laws  to  that  area;  but  it  has  not  in  its  Statutes  nor  by 
any  exeentive  act,  nor  by  lease,  nor  in  any  other  motle,  affected  to  claim 
for  itself  the  i»ro|)eity  as  such,  nor  to  give  to  the  lessees  the  pr()i)erty  as 
such.  They  give  to  the  lessees  no  more  than  they  iiad  themselves:  a 
right,  namely,  a  license  to  kill  within  certain  limits  as  to  number. 

Senator  M^)l^(;AN. —  I  was  about  to  iiniuiie  whether  all  game  laws 
were  not  jtredicated  ujion  Die  ultimate  ownership  of  the  property  iu  the 
sovereign? 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Ko,  Sir;  they  are  not.  There  are  certain 
classes  of  animals,  which  umiuestionablj'  in  ancient  days — the  subject 
is  almost  without  interest  in  these  times — the  takin;;-or  killin<iot  which 
were  within  the  exclusixe  j^rant  and  rijilit  and  franchise  of  tiie  Sover- 
eign— the  sturgeon  was  a  royal  lish,  the  swan  was  a  royal  bird.  These 
were  the  only  exceptions  that  1  can  lor  the  n)oment  <-all  to  mind.  There 
were  certain  other  franchises  which  were  supposed  to  be  only  witliin 
the  power  of  the  Sovereign  to  (create,  as  for  instance,  a  free  warren,  or 
a  deer  park;  but  these  are,  again,  instances  which  have  passed  from 
the  domain  of  practical  im])ortance. 

But  the  game  laws  of  dilferent  countries  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  i)roi)erty  in  the  wild  animals.  Their  sole  operation  is  that 
the  hand  of  the  slayer  shall  be  stayed  for  a  certain  period  of  the  year; 
that  within  the  defined  ])eiiod  called  the  "close  time",  he  shall  not  be 
at  liberty  to  exercise  that  right  of  killing  which  the  law  itself  recog- 
nizes; but  it  does  not  touch,  it  does  not  allect  in  any  way  the  question 
of  property.  The  question  of  projierty,  according  to  the  law  of  every 
civilized  country  that  1  know  of,  depends  upon  the  considerations  of 
possession  and  (lominion,  upon  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  animal,  and 
upon  the  physical  relations  of  man  towards  that  animal. 

Senator  Morgan. — i  do  not  question  that  position  as  between  indi- 
viduals, but  between  the  Crown  and  individuals  1  think  it  is  otherwise. 

Sir  CriAKLES  Russell. — Well,  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority 
which  gives  to  the  Sovereign  anymore  exclusive  right  to  kill  wild  birds 
than  anybody  else,  or  to"  interfere  with  anybody  else  killing  them. 
Indeed  I  may  remind  Senator  Morgan  that  the  term  that  is  used  to 
describe  wild  animals  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  others  is  borrowed 
from  the  civil  law.  They  are  described  as  res  nullius,  and  therefore  a 
thing  Avhich  any  one  may  cai)ture,  a  thing  which  the  man  who  first  pos- 
sesses and  (-aptures  may  acquire  the  property  in.    The  authorities  which 

I  shall  presently  refer  to  I  think  will  make  that  clear. 
992  There  is  one  other  preliminary  word  I  should  like  to  say;  and 

it  may  have  some  bearing  ui)ou  what  Senator  Morgan  has  been 
good  enough  to  ask.  I  think  that  perhaps  what  the  learned  Senator 
may  have  in  his  mind  is  a  historical  recollection  of  a  state  of  things 
which  has  long  passed  away,  which  relates  back  to  the  time  when  the 
feudal  system  existed  and  when — and  the  learned  President  will  recog- 
nize the  illustration  I  am  giving  in  reference  to  the  state  of  things  in 
France  before  the  lievolution — when  no  one  below  a  certain  degree  or 
status  had  a  right  to  indulge  in  these  sports,  which  were  reserved  to 
what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  better  part  of  mankind;  and  when 
these  privileges  of  hunting,  shooting,  etc.,  had  to  be  acquired  by  author- 
ity from  the  sovereign — a  state  of  things  which  has  long  passed  away, 
both  in  this  and  most  countries,  and  in  England:  but  it  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with,  does  not  touch  in  the  faintest  degree,  the  question 
of  property. 

I  must  notice,  before  I  proceed,  a  suggestion,  I  did  not  really  conceive 
it  to  be  much  more  than  a  suggestion,  that  this  question  of  property 
was  to  be  judged  diflerently  from  the  mode  in  whicli  it  Avould  be  judged 
if  it  were  a  claim  by  a  private  owner  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  to  the  prop- 
erty-in  himself;  in  other  words  that  the  question  of  property  assumes  a 
different  character — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  well  founded  in  saying  that 
this  distinction  was  made — but  that  the  question  of  property  assumes  a 
different  character,  is  a  different  thing,  is  to  be  tested  by  diflerent  i)rin- 
ciples,  when  the  claim  to  the  property  is  i)ut  forward  in  the  name  of  the 
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United  States.  If  tliat  is  so — I  do  not  know  really  whether  it  is  meant 
to  be  so  or  not — I  say  there  is  no  such  distinction  to  be  made.  For  what 
would  be  the  result?  You  would  be  called  upon  to  say  that  if  the  Pri- 
bilof  Islands  were  owned  by  a  private  owner,  and  that  he  was  the  per- 
son who  was  here  formulating  the  complaint  of  interference  with  his 
rights  of  private  property,  his  cause  being  taken  up  by  his  Governmeut 
and  presented  to  this  Tribunal,  you  would  be  obliged  to  affirm — if  I  am 
right  in  my  argument  so  far — that  he  had  no  property;  but  that  if  the 
United  States  is  the  owner  of  the  Islands,  and  merely  leases  them  to  the 
lessees,  a  different  set  of  considerations  apply,  and  that  that  collective 
Idea,  that  legal  entity,  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  may  have 
property  although  the  private  individual  could  not.  1  say  there  is  no 
warrant  in  law  for  the  attempt  to  draw  the  distinction.  Governments 
may  own  property  just  as  individuals  do;  but  their  right  to  that  prop- 
erty depends  upon  the  same  principles  and  the  same  considerations  of 
possession  and  dominion  which  are  vital  to  the  question  of  property  in 
an  individual.  If  there  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal  upon 
that  point,  I  will  endeavour  to  elaborate  it  a  little  later  in  my  argument. 

That  being  the  position  of  things,  and  my  learned  friend  having  cited 
authorities  in  his  written  Argument  which  disprove  his  case,  as  I  hope 
to  satisfy  the  Tribunal,  and  having  been  obliged  to  admit  that  he  cannot 
found  any  title  based  upon  the  municipal  law  of  his  own  country,  or  the 
municipal  law  of  England,  or  the  municipal  law  of  any  civilized 
993  country  in  the  world,  what  does  my  learned  friend  do?  He  has — 
I  say  it  with  all  deference  to  him,  because  he  has  made  the  best 
of  a  difficult  position — he  has  in  the  absence  of  definite  authority  been 
obliged  to  indulge  in  treacherous  generalities;  he  has  been  obliged  to 
accept  the  theories  of  metaphysical  writers  as  to  what  they  think  the 
law  ought  to  be  instead  of  what  the  law  is.  He  has  floated  about 
amongst  the  clouds,  and  he  has  made  very  eloquent  appeals,  very  elo- 
quent appeals  indeed,  to  the  eternal  and  immutable  i)rinciples  of  justice 
and  humanity.  I  am  reminded  of  an  aphorism,  attributed  to  the  late 
Lord  Brougham,  who  is  reported  to  have  said  on  one  occasion  when  he 
lieard  an  advocate  make  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  immutable  princij^les 
of  nature  and  of  justice,  that  he  felt  quite  certain  that  advocate  had 
very  little  law  on  his  side. 

A  similar  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  not  without  its  significance, 
was  also  attributed  to  another  distinguished  judge,  Lord  Ellenbrough. 
On  one  occasion,  an  advocate  almost  as  eloquent  as  my  learned  friends, 
Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  C'oudert,  was  making  the>e  ai)iieals,  and  amongst 
othei'  authorities  he  referred  to  the  great  Book  of  JNature. 

"What  are  your  authorities?"  said  Lord  Ebenbrough.  "My  Lord, 
the  P.ook  of  Nature".  "Whatpage,audwhatedition?"  said  the  learned 
Judge. 

The  orator  was  obliged  to  descend  a  little  rapidly  to  the  dull  level  of 
prose. 

>.'(nv,  what  are  these  i)roi)ositiona  of  my  learned  friend;  because  I 
KU])i)ose  1  must  examine  them.  We  have  had  a  disquisition  u]>on  the 
institution  ol'  ])roi)eity,  and  as  to  its  foundations.  We  have  betMi  tohl, 
and  I  was  rather  startled  at  the  suggestion,  that  pi'ojierty  existed  ante- 
rior to  human  society,  and  that  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  inven- 
tion of  society  was  the  })reseivation  of  property.  That  will  be  found 
at  l>age  3ii()  of  the  rei)ort.  T]iei<>in  my  learned  friend,  I  think,  put  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  "Subjects  of  j)ro|>erty  exist.ed  anterior  to  soci- 
ety, but  there  was  no  x>i'<^P^ity  in  the  legal  sense  of  that  term,  until 
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society."  Then  my  learned  friend  said,  on  pajje  303,  that  iiidividnal 
ownership  was  an  invention  of  society,  from  wliich  it  would  apijear  to 
follow  that  eonirnunity  of  i)roi)erty  had  existe*!  i)revious  to  society;  and 
tinally  he  said  that  "  property  spranj^  from  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
of  order." 

I  qnite  a^ree;  but  when  Adam  walked  out  of  the  Garden  of  Eden, 
there  was  no  need  of  a  policeman  to  keep  order,  and  ])roperty  fjrew 
because  the  needs  of  society  required  that  [)roperty  should  grow.  Prop- 
erty grew  because  of  that  desire,  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  for 
peace,  for  order,  for  convenience,  for  the  avoidance  of  disturbance;  and 
as  society  grew,  even  in  its  earliest  and  rudest  stage,  a  certain  moral 
opinion  grew  with  it,  which  gradually,  at  first  in  very  small  matters, 
afterwards  in  much  wider  matters,  grew  to  a  recognition  of  a  special  or 
exclusive  right  of  user  of  particular  things.  But  when  my  learned 
friend  in  this  connection  goes  on  furtlier  to  appeal  to  the  lawof  nature, 
I  merely  have  to  ask  the  Tribunal,  uhat  has  the  law  of  nature  to  do 
with  it?  The  law  of  nature,  I  suppose,  means  the  natural  law,  or 
094  the  hiAV  in  a  natural  state  of  society.  Well,  the  law,  so  far  as 
there  could  be  said  to  be  law  in  a  natural  state  of  society,  was 
that  a  man  got  what  he  conceived  to  be  necessary  for  his  wants,  and 
stuck  to  it,  as  far  as  he  was  able  to  stick  to  it.  I  say  it  would  be  nuich 
truer  to  say  since  my  learned  friend  is  relying  upon  the  law  of  nature 
to  support  his  argument — it  would  be  much  truer  to  say  that  law  in  its 
development,  has  not  been  based  on  the  law  of  nature,  but  is  in 
restraint  of  the  law  of  nature,  which  had  for  its  sanction  force,  and 
force  only. 

But  these  propositions,  while  interesting  to  discuss,  seem  to  me  very 
wide  of  the  questions  which  we  are  here  engaged  upon;  and  I  shall  be 
very  glad,  if,  as  the  interval  of  adjournment  has  been  a  little  longer  than 
usual,  1  might  be  allowed  to  go  on  a  little  fui'ther  with  this  question  of 
pro])erty. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — My  learned  friend,  in  his  argument,  stated 
two  proi)ositions,  one  of  which  1  admit  to  be  substantially  right,  the 
other  of  which  I  submit  is  radically  wrong;  and  yet  my  learned  friend 
has  put  them  together,  and  has  said  that  they  were  in  ^^  rarter  two 
eflect  the  same  proposition.  I  think  it  Mould  not  be  a  propositions  as  to 
waste  of  time  if  the  Tribunal  would  allow  me  to  read  SaireslminlS 
these  two  proi)ositions  without  comment.  In  the  first 
instance,  on  page  379  of  the  print  of  my  learned  friend's  argument, 
he  says: 

Now  from  all  those  authorities,  (lra^\Ti  from  the  municipal  law  of  many  different 
nations,  confirmed  by  the  ancient  Roman  law,  these  propositions  are  exceedingly 
clear,  that — 

This  is  his  first  proposition : 

In  reference  to  wild  animals,  if  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  they  may  be  made 
to  return  to  a  particular  place  to  such  an  extent  that  the  possessor  of  that  place  has 
a  power  ami  control  over  tiieni  which  enables  him  to  deal  witli  tlieni  as  if  they  were 
domestic  animals,  they  are  in  law  lil<ened  to  domestic  animals,  and  are  made  prop- 
erty just  as  muck  as  if  they  were  domestic  animals. 

That  proposition  is,  I  admit,  substantially  correct.  Then  he  goes  on, 
a  little  farther  down : 

And  you  may  state  another  proposition  fully  substantiated  by  these  authorities. 
It  is  scarcely  another  proposition;  it  is  almost  the  same  thing,  but  the  language  is 
in  a  difi'ereut  form. 
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Here  is  the  nest  proposition  whicli  is  said  to  be  the  same  as  the  first. 
I  agree  substantially  with  the  first,  but  respectfully  differ  with  the 
second: 

That  whenever  man  is  capable  of  establishing  a  husbandry  in  respect  of  an  animal 
commonly  designated  as  wild,  such  a  husbandry  as  is  established  in  reference  to 
domestic  animals,  so  that  it  can  take  the  increase  of  the  animals,  and  devote  it  to 
the  public  benefit  by  furnishing  it  to  the  markets  of  the  world,  in  such  cases  the 
animal,  although  commonly  designated  as  wild,  is  the  subject  of  property,  and 
remains  the  property  of  that  person  as  long  as  the  animal  is  in  the  habit  of  volun- 
tarily subjecting  himself  to  the  custody  and  control  of  that  person. 

995  Tou  observe  the  propositions  are  essentially  different.    In  the 

first,  he  correctly  states  the  foundation  upon  which  the  claim  of 
reclamation,  or,  in  other  words,  the  claim  per  industriam,  is  based: 
namely,  that  by  the  art  and  industry  of  man,  the  wild  animals  are  made 
to  return  to  a  particular  j^lace,  so  that  they  can  be  dealt  with,  etc. 

But  in  the  next  proposition  it  is  said  that  "  whenever  a  man  is  capa- 
ble of  establishing  a  husbandry  in  respect  of  an  animal  commonly  des- 
ignated as  wild,  so  that  he  can  take  the  increase",  etc.,  that  equally 
gives  him  the  property. 

Xow,  let  me  test  these  two  propositions.  If  the  latter  proposition  is 
true,  it  is  true  also  that  the  owner  who  rears  pheasants  on  his  estate  is 
the  absolute  owner  of  them.  So  as  to  rabbits;  so  as  to  wild  deer, 
unenclosed;  so  as  to  grouse.  Kow  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact 
how  much  stronger  the  case  as  to  pheasants,  grouse,  rabbits,  deer, 
is.  In  the  case  of  the  pheasants  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in 
the  way  of  rearing  them.  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in  the 
way  of  feeding  them.  I  have  already  stated  what  is  done  in  the  way 
of  preserving  them  from  attacks  from  outside  by  means  of  game- 
keepers and  others.  If  this  proposition  is  true,  then  the  owner  of  the 
pheasantry  who  kills  his  game,  as  he  may  do,  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying the  market,  and  so  establishing  an  industry  or  a  husbandry,  and 
who  can  discriminate  the  sexes,  because  he  can  shoot  only  his  cock 
pheasants, — he  too  has  a  property,  forsooth,  in  the  industrj'^,  and  in  the 
Cock  pheasants  and  in  the  hen  pheasants,  and  he  may  deny  the  right 
which  the  law,  as  I  have  said,  of  every  municipal  country  now  gives  to 
everybody,  the  right  of  killing  these  animals  when  they  are  outside  the 
land  of  the  particular  owner  of  that  pheasantry. 

So  in  the  case  of  rabbits.  A  man  may  establish  an  industry  in  a 
rabbit  warren.  So  in  the  case  of  grouse.  A  man  may  only  kill  his 
cock  birds.  So  in  the  case  of  wild  deer,  in  an  unenclosed  park ;  he  may 
only  kill  his  bucks.  This  argument  would  land  my  learned  friend, 
therefore,  in  the  proposition  that  as  regards  all  these  animals,  which 
are  admittedly  of  the  class  of  animals /era'  nafurcv.  which  are  admittedly 
not  domesticated,  but  which  are  "  cherished  "  in  a  higher  sense  than  the 
seals  are  cherished,  for  they  are  fed  and  induced  to  come  back  to  this 
I)la('e — all  these  animals  Avonld  bec()methesub)ectsof])rivate  property. 

We  have  had  a  fre(inent  relorence  to  the  general  jn-inciples  embodied 
in  the  phrase  "  »S'/c  ntcre  tuo  ut  alietium  non  IcrdasJ^  That  maxim  carries 
you  no  further.  You  have  to  define  what  is  yours  and  what  is  mine. 
You  have  to  define  what  is  injury  and  what  is  not  injury.  Yon  are  all 
in  th(^  vague;  you  are  all  in  the  general.  These  general  maxims  tell 
you  nothing.  By  nu'icly  saying  "  ISic  vferc  tuo  ut  alicnum  non  ?fjv/rt.v," 
you  do  not  cairy  your  ]»roi)osition  one  whit  farther,  nor  help  the  Judge 
who  is  to  decide  the  (jucstion. 

Then  we  come  to  another  ]>roposition,  to  whichgreat  significance  was 
attached — a  proposition  which,  so  far  as  1  could  see,  had  been  invented 
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by  my.  learned  friend  as  a  kind  of  formula  for  tlie  purpose  of 
99G  meeting?  the  ease  of  tlie  fur-seals.  It  was  tliis:  That  only  the 
usufruct  of  proiierty  is  recojiiii/ed  by  law,  and  that  there  is  no 
rijfht  exercisable  in  respect  of  wild  animals,  j^enerally  speaking,  (because 
he  said  there  were  some  which  were  (juite  inexhaustible,  and  therefore 
people  mis'ht  in  tliat  case  do  what  they  i)l('as(Ml).  unless  in  tiie  exercise 
of  your  ri<;lit  you  take  only  the  superfluous  males,  and  in  that  way  do 
not  interfere  with  the  stock. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  made  no  su(;h  ariiument. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Oh,  really,  Mr.  Carter,  did  you  not  main- 
tain that?     If  not,  I  of  course  withdraw  it. 

Lord  llANNEN. — What  page  and  what  edition'? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell, — I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  j^iveyou  a  good 
many  pages.  But  1  will  come  to  it  to-morrow  moining  and  justify 
myself  by  reference  to  the  actual  pages.  I  certainly  wish  to  nuike  this 
quite  clear  before  I  go  away  to-night.  Did  not  my  learned  friend  say 
that  he  was  aflirming  only  a  right  of  usufruct  of  property,  and  that 
there  was  uo  such  thing  as  absolute  property? 

Mr.  Carter. — I  said  by  the  law  of  nature  that  was  all  that  was  given 
to  man. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — But  the  law  of  nature  is  the  same  thing 
as  international  hiM',  according  to  my  friends,  and  it  is  international  law 
that  he  is  here  invoking. 

Mr.  Carter. — If  you  are  determined  not  to  understand  my  argument 
I  cannot  help  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  assure  you  I  am  not  in  that  position  at 
all.     I  really  am  not:  but  to  avoid  any  discussion,  I  will  pass  that. 

Mr.  Carter. — I  will  not  interrupt  you  again. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Xot  at  all;  it  is  not  the  least  interruption 
in  the  Morld.  I  will  pass  that  as  a  disputed  proposition,  and  1  will 
come  to  it  to-morrow  morning  and  read  the  pages. 

One  topic  I  can  deal  with,  I  think,  without  any  risk  of  being  inter- 
ru])ted.  My  learned  friends  have  expended  a  great  deal  of  their  elo- 
quence in  the  printed  argument,  and  in  the  oral  argument,  ujion  the 
wasteful  character  of  pelagic  sealing.  They  have  denounced  it  as  a 
crime,  a  moral  wrong,  an  indefensible  wrong,  and  have 
used  various  other  strong  epithets.  And  now  1  wa n  t  to  ask,  peZgic^nihiti^ir- 
and  I  expect  that  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  answer  it  at  leievant  to  (feci- 

,     ,  ,  TTi      J.    •       J.1  1  c  J.^      ^  s'on  ol    the  ques- 

some  later  stage.  V\  hat  is  the  relevance  ot  that  argu- tion  of  property, 
ment  to  the  case  of  the  United  States'?  Is  it  because  the 
mode  pursued  by  the  Canadian  sealers  in  killing  seals  is  wasteful  that 
they  have  no  right:  but  that  the  United  States  have  a  right,  an  exclu- 
sive right,  because  their  method  is  not  wasteful?  1  want  to  know. 
Does  their  right  depend  u]>on,  or  is  it  stronger  or  weaker  according  to 
whether  our  mode  of  killing  is  wasteful  or  not  wasteful?  In  other 
words,  if  we  could  discriminate  while  shooting  at  sea,  between  the 
males  and  females,  if  we  could  only  shoot  barren  females,  if  Ave  could 

only  shoot  young  males,  do  they  admit  we  have  the  right  to  shoot 
997      them?    Do  they,  if  we  have  the  means  of  shooting  them  in  a 

manner,  to  use  their  formula,  which  is  not  wasteful,  do  they  admit 
we  have  the  right  to  shoot  them  ? 

*Tlie  President, — That  argument  would  perhaps  affect  rather  the 
question  of  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — You  are  anticipating  exactly  the  point  to 
which  I  am  conn'ng.     But  it  is  used  in  relation  to  property. 

The  President. — The  other  side  have  argued  both  questions  at  the 
same  time,  in  one  argument. 
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Sir  Chaeles  Rtjssell. — I  quite  agree,  sir;  but  they  have  mixed 
them  up.  They  have  not  only  argued  them  at  the  same  time,  but  iuter- 
miugled  them.  This  was  put  distinctly  lorward  as  a  consideration  in 
supi)ort  of  the  argument  on  ])roperty.  I  want  to  know,  is  it  to  be  relied 
ui)on  or  not.  It  must  be  obvious — as  you,  Sir,  with  your  acuteness, 
have  already  perceived — that  it  can  have  no  bearing  npon  the  question 
of  property!  If  we  have  a  right  to  do  a  thing,  the  fact  that  we  do  it 
in  a  wasteful  way  cannot  change  a  right  into  a  wrong.  The  fact  that 
we  do  it  in  a  wasteful  way  cannot  give  them  a  right  which  they  other- 
wise would  not  have. 

I  dwell  upon  this,  however,  for  this  reason,  that  I  want  to  show  you,  to 
satisfy  you,  that  while  this  question  of  wastefulness  of  pelagic  sealing  is 
most  appropriate  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  question  of  regu- 
lations, it  must  be  discarded  from  the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
property,  and  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  consideration 
of  the  question  of  property,  where  it  has  no  legitimate  place,  where  it 
could  only  be  used  for  the  illegitimate  purpose,  not  of  aiding  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Tribunal,  but  of  prejudicing  it  and  distracting  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  it  not  bear  on  the  question  of  the  right 
to  protect  the  industry  at  the  island  ? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  coming  to  the  question  of  industry 
presently.  I  was  dealing  with  the  question  of  property  either  in  the 
industry  or  in  the  seals.  I  would  ask  that  question  again,  as  Judge 
Harlan  has  been  good  enough  to  ])ut  it.  Is  it  alleged  that  the  right  of 
protection  of  their  industry  depends  upon  whether  we  kill  wastefully 
or  not?  I  should  like  an  answer  to  that.  Is  it  to  be  alleged  that  the 
right  to  protection  of  the  industry  is  strengthened  or  depends  in  the 
slightest  degree  upon  the  question  whether  we  kill  wastefully  or  not? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — If  the  killing  at  sea  is  calculated  to  destroy 
the  industry,  it  would  seem  to  have  some  bearing  on  the  question  of 
protection,  if  that  right  to  i^rotect  exists. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — "  If".    "  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  '  if  ". 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  am  making  a  distinction  between  a  mere 
question  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the  herd,  and  the  question  of 
the  riglit  to  i)rotect  the  industry  on  the  islands. 

Sir  (Jharlks  Eussell. — You  mean  the  proposition  which  my  learned 

friend,  Mr.  rheli)S,  advances  in  his  argument,  that  even  if  there  is  no 

jn'operty  iii  tiie  seal,  and  no  property  in  the  herd,  yet  there  umy  be  a 

right  to  protect  tlie  industry.     That  I  will  (;<)me  to  in  a  nu>ment. 

998  JNIr.  Justice  Harlan. — Mr.  Carter  covered  that  ground,  the 

question  of  protection,  before  he  got  to  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Y'ou  are  saying  that  on  the  question  of  prop- 
erty simply,  the  discussion  as  to  the  wasteful  character  of  pelagic  seal- 
ing was  irrelevant.  I  simply  inquired  whether,  independently  of  the 
question  of  regulations,  and  indciientU^ntly  of  the  (picslion  of  property, 
the  wastefulness  of  ])elagic  sealing  would  not  bear  on  the  (juestion  of 
th(^  ])rotection  of  the  industry  at  tiie  islands. 

SirCiiAHLES  Eussell. — Oh,  independent  ofany(iuesti(»n  of  pro|)erty'? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — In  the  seals. 

Sir  ('iiAKLES  ErssELt.. — That  jieJagic  sealing  may  iujure  the  industry 
on  the  islands,  if  it  be  so  culled,  nobody  doubts,  'i'hat  is  not  the  «|ue*s- 
tion  we  are  discussing;  but  I  say  that  in  respect  to  any  right  of  pro- 
tection of  an  industry,  or  in  respect  to  any  light  of  pi'ot('<'ti(Mi  of  the 
seal  or  of  the  herd,  the  (pu'stion  of  tlie  wasteCulncss  of  tiie  means  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it,  and  cannot  give  them  a  right  which  they 
have  not  got  without  it,  or  put  us  in  tlie  wrong  if  we  are  in  the  right. 
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Tlic  learned  T'resident  lias  said,  wliat  is  (luite,  T  tliink.tlie  accurate 
truth  of  the  matter:  it  cannot  be  invoked  to  j;ivc  a  title  to  tiie  United 
States  or  to  their  lessees  which  they  have  not  otherwise  {^ot.  It  is 
material — most  material — when  you  come  to  the  question  of  regulations. 

The  rilESiDENT. — Sir  Charles,  I  must  observe  that  there  is  a  protec- 
tion of  an  industry  which  is  often  called  property  today:  what  we  call 
ill  I'^reiich  "proiiriete  industrielle",  th.at  is,  a  sort  of  qualified  prop- 
erty. It  is  a  sort  of  ri»;ht  which  in  my  pcrsoiml  opinion  is  wronjily 
called  property,  but  it  is  so  called,  however,  in  the  current  use  of  the 
langua.iiii  of  all  nations  to-day,  and  Treaties  have  been  made  between 
nations  to  protect  that  i)ro])ert3%  As  it  is  a  certain  artilicial  construc- 
tion of  law  it  may  be  relevant  to  jilead  that  it  is  more  or  less  worthy 
of  protection,  according  to  the  more  or  less  degree  of  morality  which 
resides  in  it. 

Sir  CiiAiiLES  Russell. — Could  vou  give  a  concrete  illustration,  sir, 
of  that  law? 

The  Fkesidext. — Yot  instance,  the  right  of  authors,  copyright. 
That  is  styled  "i)ropriete  literaire"  in  our  Treaties.  That  is  not  prop- 
erty, in  my  i^ersonal  view,  but  it  is  commonly  called  x)roperty  in  inter- 
national language.  That  of  course  is  a  sort  of  qualided  right,  whi(!h 
may  be  more  or  less  extended  and  which,  in  fact,  has  been  more  or  less 
extended,  1  mean,  to  justity  the  introduction  of  the  argument  of  the 
other  side,  as  to  the  moral  character  of  tlie  right  which  is  protected,  or 
in  resi)ect  of  which  protection  is  invoiced.  I  do  not  argue  the  case 
now^,  of  course. 

Sir  Chaules  Russell. — If  there  is  a  right  there  is  a  right. 

Lord  Uannen. — I  understand  that  you  are  contending  now,  that  the 
need  of  the  in'otection  to  make  the  thing  valuable,  does  not  establish 

that  there  is  a  right  to  it  that  protection. 
999  Sir  Charles  Russell. — No;  I  tried  to  say  so,  and  I  think 

I  succeeded  in  saying  so  more  than  once,  and  I  ap])lied  this  to 
the  right  to  the  industry  just  as  to  the  fur-seal. 

May  I  say.  Sir,  as  you  have  introduced  the  question  of  copyright, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  recognition  internationally  of  copy  right 
or  of  patent  right  except  by  Treaty.  There  is  no  such  thing,  and  there 
is  no  country  in  the  world  that  knows  that  better  than  America,  because 
it  is  only  very  late  in  the  day  indeed  that  it  has  come  into  any  arrange- 
ment with  Great  Britain  of  a  protective  character  of  that  kind.  On  tlie 
other  hand  I  may  jjoint  out  according  to  the  opinion  of  distinguished 
lawyers  in  iMigland,  so  far  as  municipal  property  is  concerned,  the 
statutes  which  i)rotect  copyright  are  but  an  allirmance  of  a  i)rinciple 
"which  is  a  [)rinciple  of  the  common  law. 

The  President. — I  understand  the  argument  of  the  other  side  to  go 
some  what  to  the  same  extent  as  regards  the  protection  of  an  industry. 
They  want  the  industry  protected  as  others  want  coi)y-right. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  come  to  that  presently. 

The  President. — I  think  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  speaking  of  an 
industry. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — lie  was,  but  I  was  following  the  line  of 
property  in  the  fur-seal  or  herd  of  the  fur-seal,  and  I  will  come,  in  due 
coui'se,  to  the  question  of  the  industry  itself,  and  what  a  leight  in  an 
industry,  in  i)oint  of  law,  means.  That  is  not  the  point  I  was  at  that 
moment  upon. 

The  President. — Then  perhaps  we  had  better  come  to  that  to- 
morrow. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30.] 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY,  MAY  24*^^  1893. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  President,  yesterday  wL en  I  was  refer- 
ring to  the  report  of  Mr.  Elliott  upon  a  point  wliicli  I  conceived  affected 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of  property  in  seals,  I  referred  to  him 
.as  a  man  who  was  vouched  by  the  United  States  as  a  great  authority 
on  the  seal  question,  and  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  very  iiroperly 
challenged  me  upon  that  and  asked  me  where  he  was  so  vouched.  I 
had  not  the  reference  at  the  moment  at  hand,  but  I  promised  that  I 
would  refer  to  it  this  morning.  As  early  in  the  discussion  as  the  4th 
April,  which  seems  now  a  long  way  back,  at  page  13  of  the  printed 
Keport  I  referred  to  those  authorities  in  a  passage  which  runs  thus: 

Mr.  Elliott  is  a  gentleman  wlio  in  the  diplomatic  correspoudence  leading  np  to  this 
Treaty  has  been  vouched  by  successive  Ministtrs  of  the  United  States  as  an  authority 
■without  any  equal.  Mr.  Bayard,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  the  United  States,  writing 
upon  the  7th  of  February,  1888,  describes  Mr.  Elliott  as  "  a  well  known  authority  on 
seal  life".  That  communication  is  to  be  found  in  the  United  States  Appendix  to 
their  Case,  and  I  can  give  my  friends  the  reference,  if  they  have  not  it  at  hand. 
Later,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  Mr.  Blaine,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  State  in  America, 
on  that  date  quotes  Mr.  Elliott  again,  in  similar  language,  as  an  important  authority 
on  seal  life:  and  linally  on  the  3rd  of  .July  1890,  Mr.  Golf,  Treasury  Agent  to  the 
United  States,  cites  Mr.  Elliott  in  this  language:  He  says:  "There  is  but  one  authority 
on  the  subject  of  seal  life",  and  he  refers  to  Mr.  Elliott  as  that  one  authority. 

That  therefore  is  my  justification  for  the  reference  which  I  yesterday 
made.  I  have  only  to  say  in  addition  that  this  gentleman  was,  by  a 
special  statute  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  appointed  in  the  year 
1890  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  very  examination  wliich  resulted  in 
the  liei)ort  from  which  I  yesterday  made  certain  extracts.  At  this 
stage  of  the  discussion,  and  in  this  connection,  I  say  no  more  upon  the 
subject. 

There  are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  in  order  to  clear 
ui),  po.^sibly,  a  lingering  doubt  which  may  reniain  in  the  nund  of  Senator 
Morgan,  as  to  the  question  he  put  to  me  as  to  the  paramount  riglit  of  a 
State  in  relation  to  property.  I  referred  yesterday,  and  1  think  with 
correctness,  to  the  law  of  France  and  the  law  of  Jhighmd  in  ancient 
days,  founded  on  the  feudal  i)rinciple,  as  to  grants  of  hunting  and  so 
forth,  being  in  tlie  nature  of  royal  franchises;  \\\)  to  a  ceitain  period  in 
the  histoiy  of  both  countries,  these  franchises  were  only  conceded  to 
persons  of  a  certain  status,  lint  I  have  since  been  thinking  that  the 
learned  Senator  had  in  his  mitid  the  idea  expressed  by  the  words  "emin- 
ent domain":  if  any  doubt  remains  tliat  that  1ms  no  connection 
1001  witli  the  (piestion  of  ])roperty  which  we  are  here  considering,  I 
would  wish  to  clejir  i1  up.  I  can  best  illustrate  that  by  giving  a 
concrete  illustration  of  th(^  hiw  of  eminent  domain.  Assunu'  that  the 
owner  of  a  given  estate  dies  without  heirs:  by  right  of  eminejit  domain 
that  estate  would  go  to  the  (hown,  ac(;ording  to  the  ICnglish  law,  but 
it  would  go  to  the  Crown  with  just  the  same  lights  and  no  more  than 
the  original  owner  of  the  estates  ])()ssessed;  and  a])plying  it  to  the  con- 
'Mete  subject  which  we  are  here  discussing  namely,  the  question  of 
23i 
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riji'lits  MS  to  wild  animals  tliut  iiii.irlit  be  upon  tlic  estato,  tlio  rijrlits  would 
b<'  ])t('(isoly  the  same  as  those  jjossessed  by  the  pievious  owner. — Tlie 
ii<;ht  ratione  soli  to  kill  the  wild  animals  when  on  his  land,  the  cesser 
of  that  rijiht  when  olV  his  land,  and  the  ri^ht  of  any  persons  who 
might  then  capture  them  to  take  them  according-  to  the  gcncial  law. 
Theiefoie,  this  right  of  the  Crown  does  not  in  any  sense  touch  the 
question  which  we  are  engaged  in  discussing. 

Senator  ^Morgan. — It  was  not  the  right  of  eminent  domain  that  I 
liad  in  my  mind,  but  it  was  the  i)ower  of  the  soveieign  Government  of 
every  luitiou  to  control  any  property  within  its  territorial  limits  if  it  is 
re.s  iiulliufi. 

Sir  Chaklks  Kussell. — That  is  undoubtedly  tlu^  i)ower  of  the  State 
within  its  ovv'n  territory — it  can  pass  any  laws  it  pleases.  That  is 
undcmbted.  That  is  a  proposition  of  constitutional  law  which  cannot 
be  argued. — It  has,  undoubtedly,  a  perfect  right  to  make  any  laws  it 
pleases  within  the  limits  of  its  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  relation  to  the 
property  ^vithin  that  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Morgan. — And  can  therefore  assume  ownership  or  pro- 
prietor-ship over  property  that  is  res  nnUius. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly,  if  it  so  chooses,  and  I  think  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  by  the  law  of,  at  least,  one  country,  the  law  of 
Kussia,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  res  nullius:  for  that  which  is  not 
appropriated  to  private  ownership  is  by  the  law  of  Eussia  regarded  as 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Crown. 

Senator  ]\IoRGAN. — I  thought  it  was  the  law  of  Great  Britain  as  well, 
but  1  am  mistaken  in  that. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes,  I  think  so,  Sir.  I  think  I  have  stated 
it  correctly.  I  do  not  wish  to  recur  to  my  argument  which  related  to 
the  conditions  necessary  to  constitute  proi)erty  in  wild  animals,  but  I 
wish  to  em])hasize  a  point  which  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  emphasize  suffi- 
ciently— that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  property  in  w^ild  animals. 
Without  recurring  to  the  conditions  whi('h  affect  the  acquirement  of 
l)roperty  in  wild  animals  I  wish  to  emphasize  this  point,  that  even  in 
the  case  of  animals  that  are  reclaimed,  there  is  no  absolute  property: 
the  property  that  is  created  by  reclamation  ceases  if  the  animal  resumes 
its  wild  habits  and  escapes  at  large,  the  animus  revertendi  disappears. 
So  that  even  in  the  case  of  reclaimed  animals  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
absolute  or  perfect  i)roperty. 

When  I  was  upon  the  point  that  the  manner  in  which  seals 
1002  were  killed  by  pelagic  sealers  could  not  be  the  foundation  of,  or 
even  a  buttress  for  the  right  of  those  on  the  Islands,  I  failed  to 
notice  one  i)oint.  If  that  is  admitted,  then,  of  coui'se,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, all  this  discussion,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  property — but  not  to  Eeg- 
ulations,  for  I  agree  it  then  becomes  relevant — may  be  disregarded  as 
a  mere  matter  of  prejudice;  but  I  failed  to  point  out  what  must  follow 
from  that. 

If  it  is  admitted  to  be  irrelevant,  as  I  contend  it  must  be  admitted  on 
the  question  of  luojierty,  then  itnuist  necessarily  follow  that  the  United 
States  will  be  driven  to  say  that  they  are  asserting  upon  the  sea  a  right 
superior  to  ours,  even  if  we  kill  by  pelagic  sealing  only  barren  females 
or  old,  or  supertluous  males;  even  if  we  can  kill  nou-wastefully, 
economically  and  discriminately.    That  follows  inevitably. 

Is'ow,  I  also  desire  to-  give  in  this  connection  an  illustration  of  the 
position  as  to  jn'operty  and  as  to  the  right  to  pelagic  sealing  by,  not  an 
ideal  case,  but  by  the  case  as  we  know  it  exists.  I  will  put  it,  in  the 
first  instance,  as  if  it  were  an  ideal  case.    Assume  pelagic  sealing  to  be 
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pursued  for  a  century,  and  the  island  on  which  the  seals  breed  to  be 
undiscovered:  can  it  be  doubted  that,  in  that  state  of  things,  there  is 
a  right  to  kill  the  seals  in  the  manner  called  pelagic  hunting"?  Can  it 
be  doubted?  Then,  if,  at  the  end  of  a  century,  the  ishind  on  which 
those  seals  breed,  is  discovered,  does  that  which  for  a  century  was  a 
right  which  all  the  world  might  exercise,  cease  to  be  a  right,  and  does 
the  mere  fact  that  you  have  discovered  the  breeding  place  on  those 
islands  change  that  which  was  exercised  by  mankind  in  common  as 
a  right  into  a  moral  crime,  an  Indefensible  ^sNTong,  and  all  the  rest  of  it? 

]Srow,  I  say  this  is  no  ideal  case;  this  is  the  actual  case  you  are  dis- 
cussing, because  it  stands  confessed  that,  till  the  year  178(3,  the  Pribilof 
Islands  were  unknown,  and  it  was  in  that  year,  for  the  first  time,  that 
it  was  discovered  that  they  were  a  breeding  i)Iace  for  seals.  That  is 
the  statement  of  my  learned  friend,  and  the  correct  statement,  so  far  as 
I  know,  historically.  Up  to  that  time  all  who  had  an  interest  to  engage 
in  this  pursuit,  namely  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  along  the  coasts, 
engaged  in  it;  and  is  it  to  be  said,  can  it  be  said,  with  any  show  of 
reason  or  justice,  or  with  any  warrant  of  law,  that  straight  awa;f  the 
discovery  of  the  breeding  i^lace  of  the  seals  deprived  those  who  previ- 
ously exerc  sed  the  rights  of  pelagic  sealing,  or  the  industry  of  pelagic 
sealing,  of  those  rights? 

Xow,  1  proceed  with  the  main  line  of  the  argument  at  tlie  point  where 
I  left  off,  and  I  had  been  stating  (I  had  not  got  very  far  in  stating  it) 
w^heu  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  interrupted  me  (I  am  not  making 
any  complaint  of  the  interruption  at  all):  he  did  not  recognize  the 
proposition  which  I  was  stating  in  order  to  combat  it  as  one  which  he 
had  advanced.  I  had  not  got,  at  the  moment  of  his  interposition,  to 
the  full  statement  of  it;  but  I  will  cite  it  now,  and  will  endeavour  to 
show  that  I  aiu  justified  in  stating  it  as  a  proposition  advanced  by  my 
learned  friend  and  which  I  have  to  meet.  1  will  state  the  proposition 
in  two  ways,  because  I  find  it  stated  with  some  variations.  One 
1003  is  that  only  the  usufruct  of  property  is  recognized  by  law;  and 
that,  Mith  the  exception  of  a  certain  class  of  living  creatures 
said  to  be  inexhaustible,  you  can  only  take  the  su]>erfluous  males,  ami 
that  you  can  exercise  your  right  of  usufruct  only  in  such  a  way  as  not 
to  interfere  with  the  stock.  And,  in  another  place  the  proposition  is 
stated  in  very  much  the  same  way,  but  in  slightly  different  language: — 
that  i)ropertyin  animals  useful  to  mankind,  exhaustible  in  their  nature, 
is  by  law  given  to  him  who  can  best  utilize  such  animals  for  the  benefit 
of  Jiiaiikind  by  taking  the  in(;rease  and  preserving  the  stock.  I  do  not 
think  that  my  learned  friend  will  (luarrel  with  tliat  as  being  a  pretty 
aci'urate  statement  of  the  propositions  which  he  advanced? 

I\Ir.  (Jakteu. — The  last  is  accurate;  the  first  is  ambiguous. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  think  it  is  ambiguous;  but,  how- 
ever, he  accepts  the  last  as  accurate. 

>'ow,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  way  this  is  illustrated  in  the  argu- 
ment of  my  learned  friend,  because  I  think  I  shall  satisfy  the  Tiibunal 
that  he  has  here  got  out  of  tin*  domain  of  law  and  into  the  domain  of 
ethics, — that  he  has  been  relying  u])on  the  opinions  of  writers  who 
have  either  been  dealing  with  \\hat  tlie  law  ought  to  be,  and  the  ethical 
princijdes  which  ought  Jo  ix'rmeate  law  and  ujion  which  it  ought  to  be 
based;  or  he  has  got  to  metai»liysical  writers  wlio  liave  Ween  struggling 
to  find  a  metaphysical  icason  to  account  for  the  law,  and  who  are  not 
content  to  ac<«'))t  the  law  as  it  is, 

I'lcfore  J  jead  these  jiassjiges  of  my  learned  friend,  1  should  like  to 
make  one  preliminary  observation,    "i'ou  observe  the  ijoint  of  this 
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proposition  is  that  you  are  not  to  kill  females;  that  you  are  to  take  the 
iiiciease  of  males;  that  you  are  not  to  do  nnytliin*?  which  will  (liniiiiish 
tlie  birth-rate  of  the  i)articular  class  of  animals  witli  which  yon  are 
dealing. 

Now,  I  want  to  know  where  has  any  municipal  law  of  any  country, 
except  tln^  special  Statute  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  female 
seals,  i»roliil)ited  the  killing?  of  females: — any  municii)al  law,  to  l)egin 
with?  I  do  not  know  of  any.  I  know  of  no  system  of  municipal  law 
Avhich  lays  down  any  such  rule.  1  do  know  that,  both  in  huntinji;-  and 
shooting',  ownei's  of  land  do  exeicise  a  certain  discrimination  in  i)re- 
serving  a  certain  ])roj)()rtion  of  females;  but  whoever  suggested  tliat  it 
would  be  wrong  to  kill  a  doe,  or  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  kill  a  heu- 
]iheasaut,  or  a  hind,  or  wrong  to  kill  any  but  cock-grouse  or  cock- 
])heasants! 

There  is  no  such  principle  that  I  know  of  to  be  found  in  any  munici- 
pal law.  Is  there  any  such  princijde  to  be  found  in  intei'iiational  law? 
lias  international  law  ever  atlirmed  in  any  shape  or  form  the  pro])osi- 
tion  that  there  was  something  intrinsically  wrong,  morally  wrong,  or 
<'riminal,  in  the  fact  of  killing  a  female  in  any  species  of  animal  to  be 
fouml  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth?     I  know  of  none. 

Senator  MorCtAN. — I  think  all  the  game  laws  apjdicable  to  what  we 

call  terrestrial  animals — birds  and  deer  and  the  like — have  very 

1004     distinct  reference  to  protecting  the  breeding  season  or  nesting 

season,     i   suppose  that  is  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 

females  that  they  may  rear  their  young. 

Sir  Chakles  Eussell. — I  quite  agree;  undoubtedly,  that  is  the 
obie<;t  of  a  close  season — not  to  interfere  with  the  process  of  nature  in 
l)roducing  their  young;  but  there  is  no  question  of  property  involved; 
it  is  a  question  of  municii)al  regulations.  What  1  am  now  dealing 
with  is  this  appeal  to  law — either  municipal  or  international  law — and 
herein  I  do  not  find  any  jirinciijle  which  treats  it  as  a  crime  or  a  wrong 
to  kill  a  female. 

I  Avant  to  follow  this  reference  of  my  learned  friend  a  little  more. 
At  page  5<S  of  the  i)rinted  Argument  this  point  of  usufruct  is  develojied, 
and  the  whole  argument  at  this  point  is  addressed  to  ownership  not 
being  absolute.  He  is  asking  what  is  the  extent  of  the  dominion  which 
is  given  by  the  law  of  nature  to  the  owner  of  property.     He  there  says. 

lu  the  coniTtion  apprehension  the  title  of  the  possessor  is  ahsolute,  and  enables 
liim  to  deal  with  his  property  as  he  pleases,  and  even,  if  he  pleases,  to  destroy  it. 
Tliis  notion,  siilRciently  accurate  i'or  most  of  the  common  purposes  of  life,  and  for 
all  controversies  l>etween  nvau  and  man,  is  very  I'ar  from  being  true.  No  one, 
indeed,  would  asisert  that  he  had  a  moral  right  to  waste  or  destroy  any  useful  thing; 
but  this  liniilation  of  power  is,  perhaps,  commonly  viewed  as  a  mere  moral  or 
religious  precept — 

So  far  I  have  nothing  to  say  against  it.  We  are  in  the  region  of 
moral  law:  we  are  in  the  region  of  ethics,  and  I  have  nothing  more 
to  say. 

for  the  violation  of  which  man  is  responsible  only  to  his  Maker,  and  of  which 
human  law  takes  no  notice. 

That,  he  says,  is  the  common  notion,  but  he  goes  on  in  tlie  next  sen- 
tence to  say  that  it  is  a  mistaken  notion. 

The  truth  is  far  otherwise.  This  precept  is  the  basis  of  ranch  uuniicii>al  law,  and 
has  a  widely-reaching  operation  in  international  jurisprudence. 

Thus  lie  immediately  slips  away  from  the  domain  of  ethics,  and  he 
aftirms  that,  though  the  common  idea  is  that  this  is  a  merely  moral  law, 
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as  to  which  I  agree,  yet  he  apparently  goes  on  to  say  it  is  a  mistake  to 
supx^ose  it  is  not  also  law  in  the  strict  sense  ol:  that  term.  Then  he 
puts  this  question  of  usufruct,  and,  in  the  second  paragraph  he  says: 

Xo  possessor  of  property,  whether  an  iudividual  luau,  or  a  nation,  has  au  absolute 
title  to  it.     His  title  is  coupled  with  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

That  is  his  first  proposition. 

Second.  The  title  is  further  limited.  The  things  themselves  are  not  given  him, 
hut  only  the  usiifrxct  or  increase.  He  is  but  the  custodian  of  the  stock,  or  principal 
thing,  holding  it  in  trust  for  the  present  and  future  generations  of  man. 

That  may  be  all  very  well  as  a  question  of  ethics.  It  is  not  law.  I 
apply  it  to  a  concrete  illustration  straight  away,  to  one  indeed  which 
is  put  by  my  learned  friends  themselves  in  argument;  it  shows  how 
little  faith  they  have  in  these  vague  general  jiropositions.  I 
1005  affirm,  as  my  learned  friends  have  afiirmed,  that  the  United 
States  wouldhave  a  right  if  they  chose — a  right  in  point  of  law, 
and  no  one  could  complain  of  their  doing  it  except  as  an  offence  against 
the  moral  opinion  of  the  world,  if  indeed  it  were  such, — they  would 
have  a  right  to  knock  on  the  head  every  seal  that  came  to  the  Islands; 
and  my  learned  friends  have  claimed  it,  for  they  have,  I  will  not  say 
threatened,  but  suggested  it  to  tlie  Tribunal  as  a  thing  to  weigh  with 
it  in  arriving  at  its  decision. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  have  not  asserted  that  right. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  assure  you  I  am  well  founded  in  what  I 
say.  If  I  am  challenged  on  that,  I  will  refer  to  the  passage  to-morrow 
morning. 

The  President. — Mr.  Carter  says  it  was  not  an  assertion  of  right. 
He  has  not  asserted  that  right,  but  you  are  to  take  it  as  a  hint. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Wluit  is  it  if  it  is  not  an  assertion? 

The  President.— Call  it  a  hint. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Very  well,  I  will  call  it  a  hint.  I  certainly 
understood  him  to  say — and  he  was  well  within  his  legal  rights  in  say- 
ing it — that  if  this  Tribunal  did  not  help  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  seals  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  so  that  the  blessings  of  Providence 
might,  through  the  agency  of  the  United  States,  be  distributed  to 
mankind,  that  they  would  have  the  right,  I  think  he  went  even  fuither 
than  that  and  said  they  would  be  Justified — which  is  a  wider  word  than 
right,  for  it  would  embrace  moral  considerations  also — in  knocking 
every  seal  on  the  head. 

Kow  one  other  passage.  At  page  67  of  the  Argument,  enlarging 
upon  this  topic  and  still  upon  the  question  of  right  to  the  usufruct 
merely,  he  says: 

There  are  some  exceptions,  rather  apparent  than  real,  to  the  law  which  confines 
each  generation  to  the  increase  or  usufruct  of  the  earth. 

Mark  the  words  he  uses.     And  then  he  proceeds  to  give  these  excep- 
tions: minerals,  wild  birds,  and  iish  of  the  sea,  which  he  describes  as 
inexiiaustiblc  and    outside    this    rule    of  usnfruct.     As 
Exftrninntion  of  i.,.o;„.(ls  fliat  statement,  1  think  it  will  be  found  tliat  there 
tiK-re  i»  (inly  a  is  iio  Kucli  tiling  as  any  iiiexliaustiblc  treasure  of  the  cartli 
fructo^pro^Jrty!  o^  ^hc  sca;  Certainly  in  the  (;ase  of  fish  it  has  been  found, 
in  the  exi)crieiu;e  of  many  countries,  necessary  to  restock 
the  rivers  and  to  try  and  replace  various  kinds  of  fish  which  have  been 
exhausted. 

Now  I  say,  so  far,  that  I  have  justified  myself;  but  my  friend  car- 
ries, quite  logically,  his  argument  stiU  further;  and  from  individuals 
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restricted  to  usufruct  (which  I  say  is  not  the  law),  he  passes  on  to  the 

([uestioii  of  vvliat  nations  may  do  witli  rcjiaid  to  tlieir  property  or  their 
jtossessions;  and  in  the  printed  rcjjort  oi"  his  ar<;iunent,  at  pa^ie  .'i!VJ, 
my  (Vicnd  shows  he  is  quite  consistt'iit,  becanse  he  i)i-o<'eeds  to  hiydowu 
a  scries  of  extraordinary  i)ropositions  to  this  eilect:  That  if  a  ])artic- 
nhir  nation  produces  a  particular  conmiodity  the  rest  of  the  world  can, 
as  of  rif;ht,  compel  that  nation  to  part  with  its  commodity  for 
1 000  the  benelit  of  the  world.  He  instanced  the  case  of  india-rubber; 
he  instanced  the  case  of  tea.  Why  not  instance  the  case  of 
r>oidcaux  wine,  or  any  other  wine,  or  any  other  commodity?  He  says 
even  that  if  the  interests  of  a  particular  nation  will  not  jirompt  it  (as 
of  course  it  will),  to  exchange  its  commodities  for  other  commodities  of 
the  world,  yet  as  a  matter  of  international  right,  as  a  matter  of  law,  a 
strong  nation  can  take  a  weak  nation,  so  to  speak,  by  the  throat,  and 
compel  it  to  sell  its  tea,  compel  it  to  sell  its  india-rubber,  compel  it  to 
sell  its  wine;  the  argument  1  venture  to  think  being  a  good  deal  dam- 
aged, when  my  friend  felt  com))elled  (in  answer  to  a  question  addressed 
to  him  by  one  ruember  of  the  Tribunal),  to  adnnt  so  much  at  least  as 
this — that  the  nation  which  produced  the  i)articular  commodity  could 
fix  its  own  price.  My  learned  friend  admitted  it  could  lix  its  own  price, 
but  he  put  a  qualification  on  that — "so  long  as  it  is  not  prohibitory". 
Who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  whether  it  is  ])rohibitory  or  not?  All  this, 
1  say,  is  enough  to  show  the  Tribunal  that  my  learned  friend  is  in  all 
this  discussion  arguing  as  a  great  thinker,  adopting  the  thoughts  of 
great  thinkers  on  ethical  and  metaphysical  subjects,  and  applying 
ethics  and  metaphysics  to  law.  lie  is  not,  at  least  1  cannot  imagine 
that  he  is,  arguing  as  a  lawyer  to  lawyers — as  a  judge  to  judges:  he 
is  in  an  atuios£)here,  and  at  a  point  of  elevation,  quite  beyond  my 
reach,  or  even,  I  will  add,  beyond  the  necessity  of  my  even  making 
the  attempt  to  reach  him  except  in  the  way  I  am  now  doing. 

Now  1  say  with  reference  to  each  of  these  propositions — I  care  not  in 
what  form  they  are  stated,  that  they  cannot  be  accepted  merely  because 
my  friend  is  able  to  cite  vague  passages  of  theoretical  writers,  not 
dealing  as  1  have  said,  with  the  matter,  as  law^yers,  which  would  give 
some  kind  of  colour,  economically  if  you  like,  ethically  if  you  like,  to 
these  views.  I  am  addressing  a  Tribunal  called  upon  to  declare  legal 
rights — that  is  common  ground  between  us;  and  to  support  that  posi- 
tion, therelbre,  my  friend  is  bound  to  produce  authority  of  lawyers,  of 
judges,  or  to  show  (if  he  thinks  that  international  law  has  any  applica- 
tion to  the  subject  matter),  that  international  law  has  either  laid  down 
a  principle  within  which  his  contention  clearly  falls,  or  has  adopted  a 
concrete  rule  applicable  to  this  case.  I  say  he  has  done  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other;  and  if  one  comes  to  the  basis  of  his  argument,  one 
fails  to  see  why,  if  there  be  any  principle  in  it  at  all,  it  is  to  be  confined 
to  one  class  of  animals.  Why  is  it  to  be  confined  to  animals  at  all?  If 
usufruct  only  of  property  is  to  be  allowed,  why  may  a  man  eat  up  all 
his  capital  ? 

I  presume  my  frieiul  will  not  deny  that  there  is  no  law  which  compels 
a  man  merely  to  live  upon  the  usufruct  of  his  ca])ital  estate — that 
there  is  no  law  which  compels  him  to  live  only  ui)on  the  interest  of  his 
invested  money — that  he  may  eat  uj)  his  capital  if  he  pleases;  and  yet 
my  friend's  argument,  and  the  authorities  he  cites,  show  tliat  he  is 
embracing  witliin  this  comprehensive  principle  even  the  case  I  am  put- 
ting, for  he  cites  economic  writers  to  show  that  abstinence,  or 
1007  self  restraint,  or  frugality — abstinence  from  spending  is  the 
defence  which  these  ethical  writers  make  for  the  accumulation 
of  capital. 
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KoTv,  ]\rr.  President,  I  cannot  tliink  that  this  helps  us  very  much,  nor, 
so  far  as  this  particular  case  is  concerned,  do  I  see  that  it  helps  us  at 
all.  Suppose  there  are  three  persons  or  nations  who  are  interested — to 
take  the  concrete  case  of  pelagic  sealing- — three  nations,  the  American, 
the  Russian  aud  the  Canadian  people:  suppose  farther  that  the  home 
of  the  seals  is  still  undiscovered:  that  they  are  only  known  to  frequent 
these  seas  at  particular  times  of  the  year;  that  these  three  nations  each 
pursue  the  seals  in  the  sea:  but  that  none  of  them  pursue  them  eco- 
nomically— all  aiming  at  destroying  the  stock:  are  all  to  be  restricted 
according  to  my  friend,  or  which  is  to  be  restricted?  If  all  are  on  an 
equality  as  to  wastefnlness,  or  if  ail  are  on  an  equality  as  to  economic 
use,  whose  is  the  right  to  take?  or  have  none  the  right  to  take,  or  are 
all  excluded?  And  how  are  you  to  determine  it,  if  all  three  are  equally 
economic: — whose  is  the  right,  or  whose  is  the  i^roperty?  The  truth  is 
that  these  vague  propositions  afi'ord  no  guide  and  no  hel})  at  all  to  the 
elucidation  of  the  particular  matter  in  question.  It  looks  to  me,  indeed, 
as  if  this  pioposition,  that  property  in  animals  useful  to  mankind, 
exhaustible  in  their  nature,  is  to  vest  in  him  who  can  best  utilize  such 
animals  and  preserve  the  stock,  was  a  proposition  invented  to  meet  the 
case  of  fur-seals,  invented  for  the  occasion,  and  ingeniously  invented 
for  the  puri)ose  of  evading  the  difiSculties  which  stared  my  friend  in  the 
face.  1  say,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  as  regards  the  whole  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  the  Avhole  of  the  argument  addressed  to  these  pro])ositions,  that 
while  they  have  a  certain  academic  interest  they  have  only  an  academic 
interest;  they  do  not  assist  this  Tribunal  in  determining  the  question 
before  us;  and,  pushed  to  its  legitimate  result,  e\en  if  there  be  a  piin- 
ciple  of  ethics  or  economics  in  it  at  all,  it  would  result  in  the  athrniatiou 
of  a  principle  that  property  should  be  attributed  to  him,  or  to  the  nation, 
that  can  best  turn  it  to  account:  a  proposition  of  a  very  wide  character, 
w^hich  would  lead  to  the  transfer  of  a  good  deal  of  the  world's  posses- 
sions from  the  hands  that  now  possess  them  to  others,  but  for  which  no 
warrant  is  to  be  found  in  any  system  of  juris})rudence  that  I  am  aware 
of,  aud  which  international  law  has  never  even  made  any  approach  to 
recognizing.  Let  me  say  in  this  connection — I  shall  have  to  say  vsome- 
thing  about  it  a  little  later — that  while  my  friend  is  quite  logical  if  his 
original  position  is  correct,  namely,  that  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law 
of  morals  are  the  same  as  international  law — while  my  friend  is  quite 
logical  if  that  first  ])roposition  is  made  out,  the  sui)erstructure  that  he 
has  built  on  that  first  proposition  falls  to  the  ground  if  that  oiiginal 
l)osition  is  not  made  out.  I  say  tluit  original  i)osition  is  not  made  out. 
1  have  already  dealt  with  this  before  in  general  language — that  the 
moral  law  and  the  natural  law  are  not  international  law,  but  only  so 
much  of  them  as  have  been  taken  up  into  inteinational  law,  and  adopted 
with  theconsent  of  nations.  And  1  would  i)ut  this  ])ractical  test. 
lOOS  Can  my  liieiids,  or  can  the  erudition  of  any  member  of  this  Tri- 
bunal refci- to  any  case  of  international  controversy  that  has  ever 
been  decided  by  a  direct  appeal  either  to  the  law  of  nature  or  to  the 
moral  law?  1  say  tliere  is  none.  The  moral  law,  ai'.d  the  law  of  nature, 
of  course,  have  been  gicat  factoisin  the  formaticui  of  international  law, 
but  they  aie  n(»t  international  law;  and  1  say  there  is  no  <MUitroveisy — 
of  <;ours(r  1  sjK-ak  sul)ic(;t  to  correction — wliich  can  be  rt'ferred  to  upon 
the  (piestioii  (»f  right  l)etween  nations,  whi(;h  has  ever  bc(ui  determined 
by  direct  reference  either  to  the  moral  law  or  to  the  law  of  nature. 

Senator  ]\I(>kgan. — You  nMucmbei-,  Sir  Charles,  that  in  the  Treaty 
bi'.t  ween  (Jre;it  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  l>i71,  the  two  Governments  failed  toagreeas  to  whattheinternatiouai 
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law  was  in  its  application  to  tlie  alleged  fitting?  out  of  tliose  cruisers, 
and  so  Ibitli.  That  they  agreed  uitoii  tliree  distinct  i)r<)i)<)siti()iis  or  rules 
of  right  to  operate  between  the  two  (lovernments  in  respect  of  tiieir 
controversy.  They  could  not  agree  on  them  as  propositions  of  interna- 
tional law,  but  they  were  so  obviously  just  and  proper  that  they  made 
an  agreement  in  the  same  Treaty  tliat  hereafter  those  tlire'e  i)i-oi)ositions 
should  stand  for  international  law  betwe<'n  th(!  two  (lovernments. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  have  no  doubt  they  showed  their  good 
sense. 

•Senator  Morgan. — I  have  no  doubt  they  did. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — But  wliat  were  they  doing? 

Senator  Morgan. — Making  international  law. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  great  deference,  supplying  the  absence 
of  international  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  what  I  mean. 

Sir  Charles  liussELL. — Doing  by  Convention  that  which  interna- 
tional law  did  not  do. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  what  I  mean. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — And  in  truth  that  is  the  subject  which  nuist 
engage  your  attention  a  little  later  when  I  come  to  anotlu-r  branch  of 
this  case,  that  the  fact  is,  there  being  no  international  law  upon  this 
question,  the  place  of  international  law  is  determined  by  Convention, 
which  so  far  as  this  Tribunal  is  concerned  gets  another  name — "  Regu- 
lations". 

But  now  I  turn  from  these  vague  i)ro])ositions  (as  I  must  respectfully 
call  them,  while  I  ani  sure  I  do  not  desire  otherwise  than  to  express  my 
admiration  for  the  learning  aiul  ability  of  my  friend),  with  a  certain 
sense  of  relief  to  see  whether,  when  we  come  to  deiinite  authority,  my 
friend  is  able  to  j)roduce  anything  definite  in  sup})ortof  his  views;  and 
when  I  come  to  these  authorities  what  do  I  find?  that  of  the  authorities 
cited,  all  of  tliem  support  the  argument  of  Great  Britain,  some  of  them 
indeed  are  referred  to  in  it;  and  to  the  examination  of  those  authorities 
I  now  invite  the  attention  of  this  Tribunal. 

1009    examination  of  authorities  cited  by  the  united  states. 

The  authorities  cited  in  the  Argument  of  the  United  States  are  to 
be  found  at  page  lOS.  They  begin  with  a  citation  from  "  Studies  in 
tlie  Koman  law  "  by  Lord  Mackenzie. 

Deer  in  a  forest,  rabbits  in  a  warren,  lish  in  a  pond,  or  otlier  wild  animals  in  the 
keeping  or  possession  of  the  first  holder  cannot  be  ai)j)ropriated  by  another  nnlesa 
they  regain  their  lil>erty,  iu  which  case  they  are  free  to  be  again  ac(|uircd  by  oecu- 
I)ancy.  Tame  or  domesticated  creatnres,  such  as  horses,  sheep,  poultry,  and  the  like, 
remain  the  jyroperty  of  tlieir  owners,  though  strayed  or  not  conliiieil.  The  same  rule 
prevails  in  regard  to  such  wild  animals  already  appropriated  as  are  in  the  iiabit  of 
returning  to  tlieir  owners,  such  as  ])igeous,  hawks  in  .pursuit  of  game,  or  bees 
swarming  while  pursued  by  their  owners. 

All  perfectly  sound — pigeons  for  whom  a  dovecote  is  provided,  who 
are  supplied  with  food  and  induced  to  return  not  merely  to  a  particular 
place,  but  to  fly  for  the  shelter  of  home  to  a  particular  place.  So 
hawks,  trained  by  great  efibrt  and  labour,  to  fly  game  and  return  to 
the  wrist  or  shoulder  of  the  owner.  So  bees,  naturally  wild,  but  \vhicli 
in  a  swarm  are  captured,  put  into  an  artilicial  hive,  supplied  with  food 
to  commence  their  saving  operations, — supplied  with  mechanical  con- 
trivances to  aid  them  in  the  construction  of  their  cond)s — it  is  of  these 
last  you  will  properly  say  that  there  is  qualified  proi)crty  in  them :  that 
that  property  is  not  lost  when  they  temporarily  disappear.     It  is  in 
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fact  only  lost  when  tliey  have  definitely  lost  their  habit  of  returning* 
and  have  resumed  their  former  wild  state. 

An  extract  from  Gains'  Elements  of  Eoman  Law  follows,  which  I  do 
not  think  I  need  trouble  to  read,  as  it  is  to  the  same  effect.  There  is 
then  a  quotation  from  Von  Saviguy  on  Possession.  The  second 
X)aragTaph  is  this. 

Wild  animals  are  only  possessed  so  long  as  some  special  disposition  (custodia) 
exists  -which  enables  us  actually  to  get  them  into  our  power.  It  is  not  every  custo- 
dia, therefore,  which  is  sufficient;  whoever,  for  instance,  keeps  wild  animals  in 
a  park,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubtedly  done  something  to  secure  them,  but  it  does 
not  depend  on  his  mere  will,  but  on  a  variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  actually 
catch  them  when  he  wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained. 

How  completely  that  applies ! 

When  these  animals  are  on  the  Islands  the  lessees  have  the  capacity 
to  knock  a  great  many  of  them  on  the  head  and  so  get  possession  and 
capture  them;  but  the  moment  they  go  away  to  sea,  they  are  beyond 
all  human  control.  And  fuither  it  is  impossible — (as  I  have  pointed 
out  already  it  makes  the  case  of  the  seals  a  fortiori),  to  keep  them  iu 
that  continuous  confinement  which  is  possible  in  the  case  of  purely 
terrestrial  animals,  because  if  they  are  kei)t  on  land  they  die. 

Xow  about  the  animus  revertendi  I  read  from  the  bottom  of  page  108 
from  Savigiiy. 

AVild  beasts  tamed  artificially — 

1010        That  is  to  say  habituated  by  art,  custom,  contrivance  and 
teaching  of  man. 

Wild  beasts  tamed  artificially,  are  likened  to  domesticated  animals  so  long  as  they 
retain  the  habit  of  returning  to  the  spot  where  iheir  possessor  keeps  them. 

Tlie  doves  in  a  dove-cot,  the  bees  in  a  hive,  the  hawk,  are  taught  to 
go  and  to  return — they  are  artificially  tamed. 

The  next  writer  cited  is  Puftendorf,  who  is  one  of  the  class  which  I 
may  call  metaphysical  writers,  no  doubt  of  great  distinction,  but  one 
who  is  always  seeking,  as  I  shall  show  you — (judged  not  by  my  state- 
ment, I  need  not  say,  but  by  the  statements  of  critical  men  of  author- 
ity)— for  some  metaphysical  reason  to  jnstfy  the  existence  of  a  particu- 
lar law.  This  illustration  of  his  method  occurs  to  my  nund  from  the 
reading  of  it.  He  explains  the  right  which  he  admits  to  exist  in  all 
the  nations  of  the  world,  to  take  all  they  clioose  to  get  or  can  get  from 
the  high  sea;  and  he  cxi)]ains  it  upon  the  reason  that  the  products  of 
the  sea  are  inexhaustible.  Well,  that  may  or  may  not  be  a  metaphys- 
ical foundation  for  the  law,  but  it  is  clearly  not  a  reason  of  the  law. 
When  nations  began  to  exercise  their  rights  on  the  high  seas,  they 
never  asked  one  another,  in  settling  their  nnitnal  rig]its,'if  the  tilings 
they  M-ere  pursuing  were  or  were  not  i  nexhaustible  1  They  pursued  them 
on  the  high  sea  because  those  things  were  the  comnion  property  of 
mankind,  and  because  there  was  no  exclusive  right  of  any  one  in  the 
t>ea:  because  upon  the  great  Ocean  all  were  equal.  That  I  think  is  a 
fair  illusi ration  of  th(;  value  of  Pulfendorfs  statements. 

Then  on  i)age  10!)  there  is  a  citation  from  Bracton  which  1  think  my 
friend  did  not  read. 

The  dominion  over  tilings  by  natural  right  or  by  tlio  right  of  nations  is  ac(iiiirod 
in  varioHH  ways.  In  the  firHt  |>l:ice,  Ihroiigii  the  first,  taking  of  those  things  which 
bf-longto  nopiTson.  and  whi.'li  now  b.-long  to  the  King  by  civil  righl,  and  arc  not 
•  oninion  as  of  ohh-n  lime,  snch.  for  instance,  as  wild  Ik'.ini'h.  birds,  and  (ish,  and  all 
animals  whidi  are  born  on  the  earth,  or  in  tht^  sea.  or  in  the  skv,  or  in  the  air; 
wherever  they  may  be  captured  and  wherever  thev  shall  have  been  captured,  they 
begin  to  be  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  and  by  the  same 
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rcasdU,  if  tlicy  eHcai)c  rroiii  my  kccpiii;;,  anil  recover  tin  ir  natural  lilicity  tlit-y  cease 
to  l)c  mine,  and  af;aiii  l)elonji  lo  the  lirst  taluir.  Hnt  tiiey  recover  tiieir  natnral  lib- 
erty, then,  when  they  iiave  either  eHcaiie<l  Irom  my  sitcht  in  the  Irco  air,  and  are  no 
lonj^rer  in  my  keepin^J:,  or  when  tiny  are  within  my  sight  nuder  such  circumstauces, 
tliat  it  is  imi»oHsii)le  lor  me  to  overtake  them. 

()cciii)ati(in  also  compri.se.s  hshinj^,  hunting,  and  capturing;  pursuit  uh>ne  does  not 
make  a  thing  mine,  for  although  1  have  wounded  a  wild  heast  so  that  it  may  be  cap- 
tured, nevertlieless  it  is  not  mine  unless  Ica])ture  it.  On  tlur  c(uitrary  it  will  l)eloiig 
to  him  who  lirst  takes  it,  tor  many  things  usually  hapjieu  to  prevent  tin;  cajituring 
it.  Likewise,  if  a  wild  boar  I'alls  into  a  net  which  1  have  spread  for  hunting,  andl  have 
carried  it  otf,  having  with  much  exertion  extracted  it  from  the  net,  it  will  lie  mine, 
if  it  shall  have  come  into  my  jxiwiu-,  unless  custom  or  privilege  rules  to  the  contrary. 
<)ceu)>atiou  also  includes  shutting  up,  us  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by 
nature,  for  if  they  sluuild  have  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  be  any  the  more 
mine, — 

1011    Oil  bis  laud  still — on  his  tree: 

until  I  have  shut  them  up  in  a  hive,  than  birds  which  have  made  a  nest  m  my  tree, 
and  therefore  if  anotlier  person  shall  shut  them  up,  he  will  have  the  dominion  over 
them.  A  swarm,  also,  wliicli  has  llown  away  out  of  my  hive,  is  so  long  understood 
to  be  mine  as  long  as  it  is  in  my  sight,  and  the  overtaking  of  it  is  not  impossible, 
otherwise  they  belong  to  the  lirst  taker;  but  if  a  person  shall  capture  them,  he  does 
not  make  them  his  own  if  he  shall  know  that  they  are  another's,  but  he  commits  a 
theft  unless  he  has  the  intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  things  are  true,  unless 
sometimes  from  custom  in  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise. 

What  has  been  said  al)ove  applies  to  aninuils  which  have  reniained  at  all  times 
wild;  and  if  wild  animals  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by  habit  go  out  and  return,  lly 
away,  and  lly  back,  such  as  deer,  swans,  seafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another 
rnle'has  been  api)roved,  that  they  are  so  long  considered  as  ours  as  long  as  they 
have  the  disposition  to  return;  for  if  they  have  no  disposition  to  return  they  cease 
to  be  ours. 

I  have  already  pointed  oat  that  Savijjny  expresses  the  trtio  iiieainiig 
of  the  word  "habituated"  to  retiini,  or  "  accustomed"  to  return,  when 
he  describes  it  as  the  taming  of  the  animal  artilicially. 

Then,  on  page  110,  there  is  a  citation  from  Bowyer,  a  most  respecta- 
ble gentleman  but  uot  admitted  amougst  the  highest  authorities,  I 
thiidc,  but  entirely  in  our  favor.  Sir  George  Bowyer  is  known  to  some 
of  the  Arbitrators,  I  know,  lie  is  known  to  Lord  Ilnnnen  I  am  sure, 
and  known  to  me  very  well,  and  to  my  friends.  In  the  second  paragraj)h 
of  the  citation  he  sttys: 

When  you  have  caught  any  of  these  aninuils  it  remains  yours  so  long  as  it  is 
under  the  restraint  of  your  custody.  But  as  soon  as  it  has  escaped  from  your  keep- 
ing ami  has  restored  itself  to  natural  liberty,  it  ceases  to  bi;  yours  and  again  becomes 
tli(!  projierty  of  whoever  occupies  it.  The  animal  is  understood  to  recover  its  natural 
liberty  when  it  has  vanished  from  your  sight,  or  is  before  your  eyes  under  such 
circumstances,  that  pursuit  would  be  ditlicnlt. 

Then  in  the  middle  of  the  next  page  111,  he  says: 

The  general  princijjle  resjiecting  the  acquisition  of  aninuils, /era*  iiatiiro',  is  that  it 
is  absurd  to  hold  anything  to  be  a  man's  property  which  is  entirely  out  of  his  power. 

aud  so  on. 

Then  the  edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Justinian,  of  Cooper,  is  referred 
to  at  page  112. 

Section,12.  De  Oi'cujxitione  Frrnrum. — Wild  beasts,  birds,  hsh,  and  all  animals,  bred 
either  in  the  sea,  the  air,  or  upon  the  earth,  so  soon  as  th<\v  are  taken,  become  by 
the  law  of  nations,  the  jiroperty  of  the  captor. 

1  ought  to  say,  I  think,  with  great  defereiU'C,  it  is  hardly  correct  to 
say  tliere  "the  law  of  nations."  It  really  is,  jus  gentium.  1  suppose 
what  really  is  meant  there  is  the  law  of  partk'iilar  nations. — It  is  not 
the  /?<.s'  inter  (jenten^  which  is  referred  to;  it  is  the  /».v  f/entiuni. 

The  President. — I  believe  from  my  recollection  of  Koman  law  JM.s 
gentium  meant  natural  law. 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Tbe  laws  comraoii  to  those  nations  wliicli 
were  known  to  tbe  Eomans. 

1012  The  President. — The  Eomans,  of  course,  were  not  considered 
as  haviDg"  any  international  law. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Then  the  Case  of  the  Swans — (7  Coke,  15 
b.),  is  pointed  on  paj^e  113.  The  swan  being-  one  of  the  animals  reck- 
oned a  royal  bird,  the  kee])in8:  of  it  required  a  royal  franchise.  The 
technical  phrase  is  the  keeping  of  a  "  game  "  of  swans.  As  we  all  know, 
swans  are  marked,  and  this  case  really  goes  further  in  one  sense  against 
the  contention  of  my  friend  than  he  seems  to  suppose,  because  at  the 
top  of  page  114  it  is  said: 

It  was  resolved  that  all  white  swaas  not  marked,  which  have  gained  their  natural 
liberty,  and  are  swiuimiug  in  an  open  and  common  river,  might  be  seized  to  the 
King's  use 

But  how? 

by  his  prerogative,  because  VoJatiUa  (quw  aunt  ferm  natur(v)  alia  sunt  regalia,  alia  com- 
munia;  .  .  .  as  a  swan  is  a  royal  fowl;  and  all  those,  the  property  whereof  is  not 
known,  do  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prerogative;  and  so  whales,  and  sturgeons,  are 
royal  lish,  and  belong  to  the  King  by  his  prorogjitive. 

But  it  was  resolved  also  that  the  subject  might  have  i>roperty  in  white  swans  not 
marked,  as  some  may  have  swans  not  juarked  in  his  private  waters,  the  property  of 
which  belongs  to  him  and  not  to  the  King;  and  if  they  escape  out  of  his  private 
waters  into  an  open  and  common  river,  he  may  bring  them  back  and  take  them 
again.     And  therewith  agreeth  Bracton. 

Then  he  goes  on : 

But  if  they  have  gained  their  natural  liberty,  and  are  swimming  in  open  and  com- 
mon rivers,  the  King's  officer  may  seize  them  in  the  open  and  common  river  for  the 
King;  for  one  wliite  swan  without  such  pursuit  as  ai'oresaid  can  not  be  known  from 
anotiier;  and  when  the  property  of  a  swan  can  not  be  known,  the  same  being  of  its 
nature  a  fowl  royal,  doth  belong  to  the  King. 

I  do  not  flunk  I  need  trouble  by  reading  that  authority  further.  Then 
on  page  115  there  is  a  reference  to  the  case  of  CJiild  v.  GreenhUl^  (3 
Croke,  553). 

Tresjiass  for  entering  and  breaking  plaiiitilf's  close  and  tisliing  and  t.aking  lish  in 
his  several  fishery.  Contended  for  tiio  dtsfcndant  that  he  could  not  say  "his"  fishes, 
for  he  hath  not  any  projierty  in  tlio  lish  until  he  takes  tiiem  and  has  them  in  his  pos- 
session. Attorneys  for  iilaintitV  maintained  that  they  were  in  his  several  iishery.  and 
tliat  lie  niigiit  say  "his"  lishcs,  for  there  was  not  any  other  tluit  might  take  them, 
and  all  the  court  was  of  that  opinion. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  which.  Lord  Hannen  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
80,  r('(|nires  a  word  of  exi)liuiati()n,  for  I  doubt  if  it  would  otherwise  be 
intelligible  to  tho.se  members  of  the  Tribnnal  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  te<;hni('al  luh^s  of  ]»lea(ling.  Tlui  ((uestion  arose  on  demurrer; 
that  is  to  say,  the  itlaintilT  was  complaining  that  he,  being  the  owner  of 
a  several  Iishery,  The  (lelendjint  broke  and  tresjtassed  an<l  took  and 
carried  away  his  iish,  whereupon  the  defendant  ))leade(l — You  cannot 
say  they  are  "  your  "  lish,  because  they  are  not  in  your  ]>()ssession ;  they 
were  merely  in  your  pond,  or  your  fishery;  and,  therefore,  you  cannot 
say — it  is  erroneous  to  say,  as  a  matter  of  law  and  pleading — they  are 
"  your"  lish  at  all.     The  com|)laiiit  l)eing  tresi)ass  on  the  Iishery, 

1013  the  (yourt  thereui)on  decides  that,  if  they  were  nobody  else's  tish, 
they  certainly  weie  not  the  (hifendant's  who  is  breaking  and  enter- 
ing; and  on  tin;  (juestion  of  ])lea(ling,  t  hat  tlu;  i)l(^a(ling  is  not  b;id  which 
complains  of  trespiiss  <»f  th(^  seveiiil  lisheiy,  merely  b{!c;uise  it  states 
tlies('  fish  ai'c  tlic!  pro|)erty  of  the.  phiintitf.     That  is  the  whole  case. 

The  case  of  Keehle  v.  JIicl<:rri)i;/ill  is  next  cited.  This  1  shnll  refer  to, 
because  it  is  not  set  out  in  the  citation  at  page  115  qnite  tully,  and  1 
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liiivo,  tlu'icfoic,  t.lie  report  before  me.  'I'lic  rcjjort  is  in  the  iiofe  to  11 
I']ast\s  l\ei>orts,  jit  paj^e  51'A.     It  was  decided  in  the  year  l.SO'J. 

iS'ow  this  was  the  case  and  it  is  an  iuiijortant  ease.  The  Plaint  ill'  Iiad 
erected  at  Ins  own  expense  upon  Ins  own  hnid,  or  upon  tlie  water  in  liis 
own  land,  a  decoy: — de(;oys  wer(^  atone  tnne  a  considerable  industry 
in  various  phices — in  order  to  attract  du(dcs  to  that  decoy;  and  his 
coini)laint  was  tliat  the  Defendant,  intending  to  injure  liim,  and 
maliciously,  not  in  exercise  of  a  rifiht  of  his  own,  or  for  jturposes  of 
liis  own,  but  maliciously,  had  tired  j;uns  in  the  neij^hbourhood  of  that 
decoy,  in  order  to  fri<;hten  the  ducks  away  from  it,  and  tlie  question 
Mas  whether  that  was  or  was  not  a  ^'ood  cause  of  action.  Tlie  ducks 
attracted  to  the  decoy  were,  of  course,  wild  ducks  in  which  the  IMain- 
titf  could  claim  no  ])roperty,  and  did  claim  no  ])i()i)erty  till  he  had 
actually  shot  them  or  cai)tured  them.  His  coni])laint  was  not  that,  but 
that  the  Defendant  had  done  that  maliciously  to  injure  him  not  in  the 
exercise  of  any  ri^iit,  but  with  a  view  to  disturbinji'  him,  the  IMaintiflf, 
in  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  decoy:  and  the  question  was  whether  that 
gave  him  a  cause  of  action. 

There  is  so  much  to  say,  and  I  am  anxious  to  get  over  the  ground, 
that  I  will  read  only  enough  to  bring  out  that  point. 

Action  upon  the  case.  Plaintiff  declares  that  he  was,  on  the  8th  of  Novemher  in 
the  second  year  of  the  Qvieeii,  hiwCiilly  possessed  of  a  close  of  land  and  a  decoy  upon 
it,  to  which  wild  fowl  used  to  resort;  and  the  PlaintilV  liad  at  liis  own  costs  and 
charges  prepared  and  procured  divers  decoy-ducks,  nets,  machines,  and  other 
ensiines  for  the  decoying  and  taking  of  the  wild  fowl,  and  enjoyed  the  benefit  in 
taking  tlieni.  The  defendant,  knowing  which  and  iiilcndinf/  to  (lu)nnify  the  Vlaintij^ 
in  his  vivary,  and  to  fright  and  drive  away  the  wihlfowl  used  to  resort  thither,  and 
de|)rive  him  of  his  profit,  did,  on  the  8th  of  Novemljer,  resort  to  the  head  of  the 
said  pond  and  vivary  and  did  discliarge  six  guns  laden  with  gun-])o\vder,  and  with 
the  noise  and  stink  of  the  gunpowder  did  drive  away  the  wildfowl  then  being  in  the 
]>i)nd;  and  on  the  11th  and  12th  days  of  November  the  Defendant,  xvlth  design  to 
damnify  the  Plaintiff  and  fright  away  the  wildfowl,  did  place  himself  with  a  gun 
near  the  vivary. 

And  so  on,  and  Chief  Justice  Holt,  a  Judge  of  great  authority,  deals 
with  the  matter  thus — 

When  a  man  useth  his  art  or  his  skill  to  take  them  to  sell  and  dispose  of  for  his 
pr.)lit,  this  is  his  trade;  and  he  that  hinders  another  in  his  traih?  or  livelihood  is 
liable  to  an  action  for  so  hindering  him.  Why  otherwise  are  ecandalons  words 
sjjoken  of  a  man  in  his  profession  actionable,  when  without  his  profession  they  are 
not  so? 

1014         And  so  on; 

Hut  Therein  is  the  difference  to  he  taken  between  a  liberty  in  which  the  public 
hath  a  benefit,  and  that  wlierein  the  i)iil)lic  is  not  concerned.  'I'he  other  is  where  a 
vioh'nt  or  malicious  act  is  done  to  a  man's  occupation,  ])rofessi()n,  or  way  of  getting 
a  livelihood;  there  an  action  lies  in  all  eases.  Put  if  a  man  doth  him  damage  by 
using  tlie  sanu!  emjtloyment;  as  if  Mr.  ilickeringill  had  set  up  another  deeoy  on  his 
own  grounil  near  the  Plaintiff's,  and  that  had  sjioilt  the  custom  of  the  Plaintiff,  no 
action  would  lie,  because  he  had  as  mncii  liberty  to  make  and  use  a  decoy  as  the 
Plaintiff. 

The  action  was  simply  brought  against  the  Defendant  for  an  act  not 
])ur])ortiug  to  be  done  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  his,  but  malicioush/  done 
in  order  to  injure  and  danniily  the  J'laintitf, 

Jjord  IlANNEN. — At  page  lio  in  the  "  Modern  Report'',  the  antithesis 
is  brought  out  very  clearly. 

Suppose  the  Defendant  had  shot  in  his  own  ground,  if  he  had  occasicui  to  shoot,  it 
would  be  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  on  purpose  to  damage  the  Plaintiff  is  another 
thing  and  a  wrong. 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so.  The  appositeness  is  clear  enougli, 
because  tlie  Tribunal  will  see.  whatever  else  has  been  said  about  pelagic 
sealers,  there  is  one  thing-  that  has  not  been  said,  and  could  not  be  said, 
and  that  is  this:  that  these  i)elagic  sealers,  largelj^  American  and 
largely  Canadian,  were  i)ursuing  pelagic  sealing  maliciously  intending 
to  injure  anybody.  They  were  pursuing  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
right,  and  they  were  ])ursuing  this  mode  of  capture  or  iudustr}^  in  order 
to  earn  the  profit  which  accrued  to  them  from  its  pursuit. 

Now  I  turn  to  the  case  of  Amory  v.  Flyn.  But,  why  these  cases  have 
been  cited,  1  do  not  know.  It  sometimes  has  come  into  my  mind  that 
my  learned  friend,  with  the  multiplicity  of  aflairs  wiiich  no  doubt 
occupied  him,  turned  some  intelligent  student  into  a  library  to  copy 
wholesale  passages  and  pages  which  have  some  remote  bearing  on  the 
case. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  some  of  them  have  a  considerable  bearing,  and 
may  have  been  put  in  out  of  fairness  as  being  authorities  against  them. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  my  Lord,  I  withdraw  what  I  said. 
My  learned  friends  have  been  good  enough  to  supply  us  with  them, 
and  I  withdraw  what  I  said,  and  I  ought  not  properly  to  have  said  it. 

What  is  this  case?  It  is  a  case  in  which  one  Amory  brought  an 
action  of  tiover  against  Flyn  before  the  Justice  for  two  geese:  It  is  an 
American  case  and  is  reported  in  10  Johnson's  Reports. 

The  plaintiff"  proved  a  demand  of  the  geese  and  a  refusal  by  the  defendant  unless 
the  plaintiff'  would  first  pay  25  cents  for  liquor  furnished  to  two  men  who  had  caught 
the  geese  and  pledged  them  to  the  defendant  for  it. 

The  geese  were  of  the  Avild  kind,  but  were  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the  hand. 
They  had  strayed  away  twice  before,  and  did  not  return  until  brought  back.  The 
plaintiff'  proved  property  in  them,  and  that  after  the  geese  had  left  his  ])reniises,  the 
son  of  the  defendant  was  seen  pursuing  them  with  dogs  and  was  informed  that  they 
belonged  to  the  plaintiff'. 

1015        In  other  words,  they  were  tame  geese,  and  that  is  what  the 
Court  said. 

Per  curiam.  The  geese  ouglit  to  have  been  considered  as  reclaimed  so  as  to  be  the 
subject  of  property.  Their  identity  was  ascertained;  they  were  tame;  and  gentle, 
and  had  lost  the  ]»ower  or  disposition  to  fly  away.  They  had  been  frightened  and 
chased  by  the  defendant's  sou,  with  the  knowledge  that  they  belonged  to  the  plain- 
tiff', and  the  case  affords  no  colour  for  the  inference  that  the  geese  had  regained 
their  natural  liberty  as  wild  fowl  and  that  the  property  in  them  had  ceased. 

Again,  on  i)age  117  is  the  case  of  Goff  v.  Kilts;  that  is  also  an 
American  authority,  reported  in  ir)th  Wendell's  Reports. 

The  *>wner  of  bees  which  have  been  reclaimed 

mark  the  word  '■'■  redahned'''' — 

may  bring  an  action  of  trenpasa  against  a  person  who  cuts  down  a  tree  into  which 
the  b(;c.>j  liave  entered  on  the  soil  of  another,  destroys  the  bees  and  takes  the  honey. 

Wheie  bees  take  up  their  abode  in  a  tree,  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil,  if 
they  are,  unrrchiimed,  but  if  1h(!y  have  been  reclaimed,  and  their  owner -is  able  to 
identify  his  )>roiierty,  they  do  not  belong  to  the  wwner  of  the  soil,  but  to  him  who 
h;id  tlie  former  jiossession,  aitliongli  lie  cannot  enter  u])on  the  lands  of  tin;  other  to 
retake  them  witliout  sulijecting  liiniself  to  an  action  of  trespass. 

The  only  jmint  on  that  which  1  should  have  thought  was  a  little 
<loii])f  fill,  but  which  1  think  is  not  material  here,  is  where  he  says  it 
l»<|(»iig('d  to  the  owner  of  the  tree,  f  <lo  not  tliink  myself  that  that 
would  he  (|uitc  so.  It  merely  means,  I  thinlc,  Ihey  belonged  to  him 
in  I  lie  sense  (hat  he  woid<l  liave  tlie  righl  t(»  take  them. 

Mr.  Cai{'J'i:k*. — The  case  does  iiol  decide  it. 

Sir  Chak'LT-s  Rrs:;i;Li>, — No.  I  am  iiiiieh  obliged  to  my  leained 
friend  I  it  is  really  a  mistake.     It  is  the  lieadiiote  by  the  reporter  of  the 
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case,  and  not  the  Jnd.uiiK-nt.     I  have  the  reports  here,  and  they  are  at 
the  service  of  any  Members  of  tlie  Trilmnal  who  desire  to  h)ok  at  them. 
Tiien  it  proceeds. 

Error  from  tlie  Madison  Comniou  Picas.  Kiltn  hiumI  (Jotl  in  a, justice's  court  in 
irespass  i'or  talcinrjan<l  destroying  a  swariii  of  Inrn,  and  tlic  lioncy  nuulo  by  tbeui. 
The  swarm  left  tlie  liivo  of  the'  phiintilf,  flew  olf  and  went  into  a  tree  on  the  hinds  of 
the  Lenox  Iron  Company.  The  phiinlilf  kept  the  bees  in  siglit,  followed  them,  and 
uiari<ed  the  tree  into  which  they  entered. 

This  was  obviously  a  swarm  which  tlie  Plaintiff  had  hived;  he  was 
able  to  identify  theui;  he  keeps  them  in  sight,  follows  them,  and  marks 
the  tree  into  which  they  enter. 

Two  months  afterwards  the  tree  was  cut  down,  the  bees  killed,  and  the  honey 
found  in  the  tree  taken  by  the  defendant  and  others.  The  plaintitt' recovered  .jiulg- 
meiit,  whicli  was  affirmed  by  the  Madison  Common  Pleas.  The  defendant  sued  out 
a  writ  ol'  (UTor. 

By  the  Court,  Nelson,  J.:  Animals  fenv  naturw,  when  reclaimed  by  the  art  and 
power  of  man — 

That  is  the  true  doctrine  of  reclamation : 

are  the  subject  of  a  qualified  property;  if  they  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and 
wildness,  without  the  aniiniis  reverlendi,  it  ceases.  Unrinjr  the  existence  of  the  quali- 
fied' i»roi)erty,  it  is  under  the  ])rotection  of  the  law  the  same  as  any  other  property, 
and  (!very  invasion  of  it  is  redressed  in  the  same  manner.     Bees  avaferw  natiirw,  but 

wl'ieu  hived  and  reclaimed,  a  person  may  have  a  qualified  property  in  them  by 
1016     the  law  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  civil  law.     Occujnition,   that  is  hiving  or 

in<losin<i;  them,  gives  i)ro[)er(y  in  them.  They  are  now  a  common  species  of 
property,  and  an  article  of  trade,  aiul  tlie  wildness  of  their  nature,  by  experience 
and  ])ractice,  has  become  essentially  sult.jected  to  the  art  and  power  of  man.  An 
unreclaimed  swarm,  like  all  otlier  wild  animals,  belongs  to  the  first  occupant— in 
other  wnrds,  to  the  person  who  first  hives  them;  but  if  the  swarm  fly  from  the  hive 
of  anoth(;r,  his  qualified  property  continues  so  long  aa  he  can  keep  them  in  sight,  aud 
l)ossesses  the  power  to  pursue  them. 

That  is  all  I  think  that  I  need  read  of  that  cnse. 

Now,  the  case  of  Blades  v.  Huj(}h  is  on  page  111) ;  and  I  have  the  report 
of  that  case  here  also.  It  was  decided  by  the  Ilouse  of  Lords  in  1805. 
You  Avill  lind  it  reported  in  the  lltli  "House  of  Lords'  Cases",  at  page 
G2L  The  sole  question  in  the  case  was  this; — Was  the  property  in  cer- 
tain rabbits  killed  by  a  trespasser  on  the  land  of  another  person,  in  the 
nnm  who  killed,  them  or  were  the  dead  rabbits  the  property  of  the  man 
on  whose  land  they  were  killed?  And  1  yesteiday  stated,  subject  to 
being  corrected  by  the  Manjuis  Venosta  if  I  am  wrong,  that,  according 
1o  the  lioman  Lsiw,  the  actual  taker,  though  a  tresi)asser,  would  have 
the  right  of  property;  wherein  the  American  and  the  English  Law  dilfer 
from  the  Ivoman  Law.  The  sole  question,  therefore,  in  the  case  was,  to 
which  of  two  persons  did  the  proi)erty  belong?  The  rabbits  were  shot, 
and  the  question  was,  to  whom  they  belonged? 

Now,  Lord  Chancellor  Westbury,  at  page  031,  thus  states  the  law. 

My  Lords,  when  it  is  said  by  writers  on  the  common  law  bi  England  that  there  is 
a  (jualilied  or  special  right  of  jiroperty  in  game,  that  is  in  animals /cro'  natiira-  whicli 
are  fit  for  the  food  of  man.  whilst  they  continue  in  their  wild  state,  I  apprehend  that 
the  word  "property"  can  mean  no  more  than  the  exclusive  right  to  catch,  kill  and 
appropriate  such  aninuxls,  which  is  sometimes  called  by  the  law  a  reduction  of  them 
into  possession.  This  right  is  said,  in  law,  to  exist  JYi/JoHe  soli  or  ralioiie privllegii, 
for  I  omit  the  two  other  lieails  of  property  in  game  which  are  stated  by  Lord  Coke, 
n:mu']y  proi)tcr  iii(lii>ilriam  and  ratione  impotcntiw,  for  these  grounds  apply  to  aninuils 
which  are  not  in  the  proper  sense. /(rrc  iKitiira'.  Propt>rty  rutloue  xoli  is  the  common 
law  right  which  every  owner  of  land  has  to  kill  aud  take  all  such  animiils ./mi-  natnr(B 
as  may  from  time  to  time  be  lound  on  his  land,  and  as  soon  as  this  right  is  exercised 
the  animal  so  killed  or  caught  becomes  the  absolute  i)roperly  of  the  owner  of  the 
soil. 
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Then  furtlier  on  lie  continues: 

The  qnestiou  iu  the  present  case  is  whether  game  fonnd,  killed,  and  taken  npon 
my  land,  by  a  trespasser  becomes  my  property  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  killed  and 
taken  by  myself,  or  my  servant  by  my  authority.  Upon  principle  there  cannot,  I 
conceive,  be  much  difficulty.  If  property  in  game  be  made  absolute  by  reduction 
into  possession,  such  reduction  must  not  be  a  wrongful  act,  for  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  hold  that  the  act  of  the  trespasser,  that  is  of  a  wron<;doer,  should  divest  the 
owner  of  the  soil  of  his  qualiiied  propertj'  iu  the  game,  and  give  the  wrongdoer  an 
absolute  right  of  property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rightful  owner. 

But  in  game,  when  killed  and  taken,  tliere  is  absolute  property  in  some  one,  and, 
therefore,  the  property  in  game  found  and  taken  by  a  trespasser  on  the  land  of  A. 
must  vest  either  in  A.  or  the  trespasser;  and,  if  it  be  unreasonable  to  hold  that  the 
property  vests  iu  the  trespasser  or  wrongdoer,  it  must  of  necessity  be  vested  in  A., 
the  owner  of  the  soil. 

1017  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  conclusion  that  it  vested  iu  the  owner 
of  the  soil. 
In  this  connection  an  erroneous  reference  I  think  is  made  by  my 
learned  friends  in  note  in  their  printed  Argument  attributing- 1  think  to 
Lord  Chelmsford  what  in  point  of  fact  I  think  Lord  Ohelmsford  did  not 
say.    The  note  is  on  page  51. 

Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford  made  the  proposition  that  every  thing  must  be  owned 
by  some  one,  the  ground  of  his  decision  iu  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  case  of  Blades 
V.  Higgs. 

I  think  that  will  not  be  found  to  be  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Carter. — 1  should  say  it  was  entirely  correct  from  what  you 
have  read. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  not  yet  read  Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  H  ANNEN. — He  uses  a  phrase  which  Mr.  Carter  thinks  is  equiv- 
alent. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  quite  agree,  applied  to  the  particular  case 
it  is  the  equivalent  of  it,  and  it  is  quite  right,  but  the  statement  is 
attributed  to  Lord  Chelmsford. 

Lord  H ANNEN. — It  is  not  a  general  proposition;  it  is  with  regard  to 
the  facts  of  the  parti<;ular  case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so,  it  is  not  worth  dwelling  upon. 
The  general  proposition  that  everything  must  be  owned  by  somebody 
is  attributed  to  Lord  (31iolmsford. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  have  opposite  to  my  note  on  that  "page  119"; 
there  may  be  something  there. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  is  where  it  is  noted  in  the  Appendix 
later  on. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes  that  is  the  page  I  have  now  got  to  in 
the  Argument.  It  is  not  worth  dwelling  upon.  The  Judges  agree  in 
saying  the  rabbits  which  were  killed  were  wild:  they  were  killed  by  a 
tre.s])iisseron  the  land  of  A,  and  the  question  was  wlioseis  the  property? 
And  contrary  to  the  lioman  law  they  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  tiie 
])roi)erty  was  not  the  trespasser's,  but  that  of  the  man  on  whose  land 
it  was  killed. 

The  riti;sii)i,NT. — Before  you  leave  that  subject,  will  you  allow  me  to 
put  a  (jncstion  relating  to  one  ol"  the  earlier  cases  because  1  should  like 
1()  know  your  explanation. 

Sir  (JiiARLi;s  K'lissiou,. — On  what  ]»agc  is  it? 

I'lie,  Pim;sii)J<;nt. — It  is  about  the  white  swans  on  page  114.  There 
is  this,  tliat  property  vested  iu  the  King  by  reason  of  his  ])rerogative 
because — 

Vofalilia  (r/iur  sunt /ev(r.  iinlnur)  alia  hidiI  regalia,  alia  rommiitiia. 

Well  of  course  instead  of  "  rohttilia"  you  might  use  animalia  in  gen- 
eral.    Would  you  consider  that,  iu  the  case  of  the  white  swans,  this 
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property  vindicated  by  tlie  Kiiifj  of  Enjiland   would  ^o  beyond  the 
Hniitsot  the  Jurisdictional  ])o\ver  of  tlie  Kin;;  of  J<]nfjland — would 

1018  you  consider  tluit  as  a  ji^ht  of  a'>solute  property,  whic^h  ini;4lit 
be  vindicated  even  abroad  out  of  the  limits  of  the  realm  If 

Sir  CiiAKLKS  KusSELL. — I  should  like  to  consider  that,  Jiaron,  if 
you  think  it  imi)ortant;  but  I  should  have  tliou^ht  not. 

The  J*iJKSii)KNT. — Yes  I  should  like  to  have  some  explanation  of  it. 
If  you  like  to  think  of  it  by  tomorrow  ])leasc  do  so. 

Senator  MoiiGAN. — Do  you  mean,  Mr.  President,  yoin^  outside  the 
realm? 

The  President. — Yes,  Mith  reference  to  the  question  you  ])ut  before. 

Senator  Mougan. — If  the  Government  has  tlie  right  by  its  municipal 
laws  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  ])roperty  that  does  not  belont;  to  any- 
body else  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  that  right  must  be  recog- 
nized by  other  nations. 

The  President. — Well,  Sir  Charles,  perhaps  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  think  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  I  should  say,  as  regards  the  nationals 
of  the  particular  country,  that  the  legislative  power  might  decree  any- 
thing it  pleased  as  regards  property  in  white  swans  or  anything  else 
"wherever  that  pro])erty  was,  in  any  part  of  the  world,  as  regards  sub- 
jects or  nationals;  but  so  far  as  legislation  could  affect  anything  outside 
the  territijry,  so  far  as  foreigners  are  concerned,  I  should  have  supposed 
it  could  not  affect  them  outside  the  realm. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  (piestion,  to  my  mind,  arose  more  particu- 
hvrly  in  respect  to  that  i)art  of  the  three  propositions  submitted  in 
Article  1  of  the  Treaty,  relating  to  the  right  of  ]»elagic  hunting,  as  we 
call  it,  the  right  of  taking  seals.  It  includes  and  makes  it  incumbent 
upon  the  Arbitrators  to  decide  as  to  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  sub- 
je{;ts  of  both  countries,  not  one  but  both.  Well,  it  is  a  material  fact  that 
the  United  States  have  asserted  and  acquired  i)roperty  by  their  munic- 
ipal laws  in  the  fur-seals  within  their  recognized  jurisdiction.  When 
the  seals  are  beyond  that  jurisdiction,  then  the  Tribunal  has  to  decide 
whether  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  tak(^  those 
seals  aUhougli  they  are  ai)propriated  to  the  Government  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  their  taking  within  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  United 
States  is  prohibited  under  severe  penalties.  It  is  a  peculiar  attitude 
as  the  case  is  stated  here,  and  one  that  has  given  me  some  concern. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — May  1  point  out.  Senator,  there  seems  to  be 
a  fundamental  error  of  fact  in  the  statement  you  have  made,  because 
the  United  States  never  has,  by  its  legislation,  asserted  property  in 
the  fur  seals. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  differ  as  to  that,  you  see. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Well,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  referred  to  any 

place  where  they  have  asserted   pro])erty.    They  have   asserted  an 

exclusive  riglit  of  legislation  in  the  eastern  ])art  of  Pehring  Sea.    They 

have,  by  tliat  h^gislation,  claimed   to   exclude  all   persons  from  the 

pursuit  of  pelagic  sealing  in  that  area;  but  they  have  never 

1019  by  legislation,  or  byjudgnuMit  in  any  of  the  Courts,  afiirmed 
property  in  the  fur-seal  either  in  the  United  States  or  in  any- 
body else. 

The  President. — That  is  a  question  of  fact  which  may  be  different 
from  the  other,  but  I  would  like  to  know  your  opinion  on  the  question 
of  right  in  the  case  of  swans.  It  is  not  absolutely  irrelevant,  1  think, 
a'ld  1  should  like  to  hear  your  observations  about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Certainly,  Sir, 
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I  Avil]  only  trouble  the  Tribunal  by  reading  one  more  pas.sage  from 
the  judgment  of  Lord  Chelmsford,  on  page  G38  of  the  Keport. 

AVitli  respect  to  wild  and  unreclaimed  animals,  therefore,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  no  property  exists  in  them  so  long  as  they  remain  in  the  state  of  nature.  It  is 
also  equally  certain  that  wlien  killed,  or  reclaimed  by  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  found,  or  by  his  authority,  they  become  at  once  his  property,  absolutely 
when  they  are  killed,  and  in  a  qualihed  manner  when  they  are  reclaimed? 

That  is  to  say,  when  they  are  reclaimed  the  property  is  qualified  and 
not  absolute.    If  they  escape  again,  the  property  is  gone. 

The  next  case  is  the  very  long  case  of  Morgan  and  the  executors  of 
Lord  Abergavenny  against  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny.  I  have  here  the 
report  of  that  case  in  full  as  it  is  reported  in  the  8th  Common  Bench 
Eeports  at  page  7()8. 

This  case  of  Lord  Abergavenny  covers  a  good  many  pages  in  the 
l^rinted  Argument ;  but  the  point  may  )>e  stated  very  briefly.  The  short 
point  was  this:  If  certain  deer  were  wild  and  unreclaimed,  they  did  not 
pass  to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  late  owner.  If  they  were 
reclaimed  so  as  to  be  in  the  category  of  domesticated  animals,  they  did 
pass  to  the  representative  of  the  late  owner.  That  is  the  short  point. 
I  will  read  first  of  all  what  the  jury  found.  The  facts  are  stated  in  vari- 
ous ways: 

These  deer  were  fed.  They  were  described  as  to  their  habits  as 
being  to  a  large  extent  at  least  tame,  some  shy  and  timid.  The  report 
continues: 

That  they  very  rarely  escaped  out  of  the  boundaries;  that  they  were  attended  by 
keei)ers,  and  were  fed  in  the  winter  with  hay,  beans  and  other  food ;  that  a  few  years 
back  a  quantity  of  deer  had  been  brought  from  some  other  place  and  turned  into 
Eridge  Park  ;  that  the  does  were  watched,  and  the  fawns,  as  they  dropped,  were  con- 
stantly marked,  so  that  their  age  at  a  future  time  might  be  ascertained;  that,  at 
certain  times,  a  number  of  deer  were  selected  from  the  herd,  caught  with  the  assist- 
ance of  dogs,  and  were  put  into  certain  parts  of  the  park,  which  were  then  inclosed 
from  the  rest,  of  sudicient  extent  to  depasture  and  give  exercise  to  the  selected  deer, 
wliiih  were  fattened  and  killed,  either  for  cousiiniption,  or  for  sale  to  venison  dealers; 
that  the  deer  were  usually  killed  by  being  shot;  that  there  was  a  regular  establish- 
ment of  slaughter  houses,  for  preparing  and  dressing  them  for  use. 

Those  are  all  the  facts  I  need  trouble  you  with. 

The  jury  iound  that  the  i>lace  was  an  ancient  park  with  all  the  inci- 
dents of  a  legal  ])ark:  Secondly,  that  the  boundaries  of  tlu^  ancient 
park  could  be  ascertained.  They  expressed  a  wisli  to  abstain  irom  find- 
ing for  either  i)iaintiiTs  or  defemhmt;  but  upon  being  required  to 
1020  do  so,  they  iimnd  a  verdict  for  the  ])laintitfs,  and  stated  that  the 
animals  had  been  originally  wikl,  but  had  been  reclaimed.  There- 
fore the  jury  found  that  they  were  reclaimed  animals — originally  in  the 
class  of  wild  animals,  but  reclaimed. 

Then  the  lule  came  on  for  argunu^nt.     I  read  now  from  the  judgment. 

The  IMjesidknt. —  Does  it  appear  that  those  deer  were  selected  and 
shut  u]»  to  be  fattened  f 

Sir  Ciiaki.es  IiUsseij>. — Oh  no;  the  question  aro.se  as  to  all  the  deer, 
Ronu;  of  whom  were  shut  u^)  and  fattened.     Tlie  report  contiiuies: 

Tlie  rule  came  on  to  be  argued  in  Easter  term,  1818;  and  it  appeared,  u])()n  thodis- 
cnssiriii,  tliat  tlie  objeitlon  tliat  no  siillicrient  verdict  had  been  found  l)y  the  jury, 
liad  been  urged  uj){)n  a  misai)|)relieusion  of  what  the  jury  had  said. 

Tlie  j«i(lgni(Mit  of  tlie  (!0urt  was  delivei-ed  by  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  the 
argnnient  liaving  l)een  heard  before  Cliief  .Justice  \Vild(\  Mr.  .Justice 
Coltman,  and  Mr.  .Justice  Creswell:  and  the  learned  .Judge  said. 

Tlie  second  objection  [to  the  Hiimining  up  of  the  .Judge]  was  that  tlic  .Iiidge  had 
misdirected  the  jury;  and  it  wa.s  coiifcmlrd,  iu  support  of  (Iiat  ((lijcctioii,  that  the 
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Jiulj^e  must  ho  licid  to  liavc  iiiirtdircctcd  tin;  .jury  in  liiiviii;^  (iMiitt('<l  to  iiiipreBS  suffi- 
ciently upon  tlicin  tin*  inipoitjuicti  of  liu'  fact  of  tlif  rlccr  licinj;  kc])t  in  an  ancient 
Icjifal  ]iark.  lint  tlic  jM(l<ie  did  distinctly  diioct  tlic  atti-ntion  of  tlic  Jury  to  the  fact 
of  the  doer  hoini;  in  a  le;L(al  jiarlv,  if  such  slionid  Ijo  their  opinion  of  tlie  jtlace,  as  an 
inijxtrtant  ingredient  in  the  consi<h'iation  of  the  (|Hcstion  wliether  the  deer  were 
reciainied  or  not,  when  lie  directed  them  that  the  queHtion  whether  the  deer  had  been 
reclaiincd,  must  he  determined  l)y  a  consideration,  amcnijr  tlie  other  matters  j)ointed 
out  of  the  nature  and  diniensions  of  the  ))ark  in  which  they  were  confined;  and  we 
do  not  ])crcei\c  any  objectionable  omission  in  the  J udj^e's  direction  in  this  respect, 
unless  the  Jury  ouf^lit  to  liave  been  directed  that  such  fact  was  conclusive  to  negative 
the  rcchimation  of  the  deer. 

Tlieu  lie  proceeds  to  deal  witli  tlio  facts,  and  he  says: 

It  is  not  contended  that  there  wastio  evidence  fit  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury,  and 
tliat  therefore  the  phiiutitf  ouf^ht  to  have  beeu  nousuited;  but  it  is  said  that  the 
weitjht  of  the  evidence  was  against  the  verdict. 

He  deals  with  that  question  thus: 

In  considering  whether  the  evidence  warranted  the  verdiit  upon  tli'  issue,  whether 
the  deer  were  tamed  and  reclainu'd,  the  observations  made  i)y  Lord  Chief  Justice 
"NVillcs  in  tlie  case  of  JJavies  v.  Powell  are  deserving  of  attention.  The  ditference  in 
regard  to  the  mode  and  object  of  keeping  deer  in  modern  times,  from  that  which 
anciently  ])revailed,  as  pointed  out  by  Lord  (_:liief  .Justict;  W'illes  cannot  be  over- 
looked. It  is  truly  stated,  that  ornament  and  ])rolit  are  the  S(de  objects  for  which 
deer  are  now  ordinarily  kept,  whether  in  ancient  legal  parks,  or  in  modern  inclosures, 
so  called;  the  instances  being  very  rare  in  which  deer  in  such  places  are  kept  and 
used  for  sport;  indeed,  their  whole  management  (littering  very  little,  if  at  all,  from 
that  of  sheej),  or  of  any  other  animals  kejit  for  profit.  And  iu  this  case,  the  evidence 
before  adverted  to,  was,  that  the  deer  were  regularly  fed  in  the  winter;  the  does  with 
young  were  watched:  the  fawns  taken  as  soon  as  dro])pe(l,  and  marked;  selections 
from  the  herd  made  from  time  to  time,  fattened  in  ]>laces  prejiared  for  them,  and 
afterwards  sold  or  consumed, — with  no  difference  of  circumstance  than  what  attached, 
as  before  stated,  to  animals  kept  for  profit  and  food. 

As  to  some  being  wild,  and  some  tame,  it  is  said, — individual  animals,  no  doubt 
difl'ered,  as  individuals  in  almost  every  race  of  animals  are  found,  under  any  circum- 
stances, to  difi'er  iu  the  degree  of  tameness  that  belongs  to  them.  Of  deer 
1021  kept  in  stalls,  some  would  be  found  tanu^  and  gentle,  and  others  ([uite  irreclaim- 
able, in  the  sense  of  temper  and  quietness. 

Upon  a  questi(ni  whether  deer  are  tamed  and  reclaimed,  each  case  must  depend 
upon  the  particular  facts  of  it;  and,  in  this  case,  the  Court  think  that  the  facts  were 
such  as  were  proper  to  be  submitted  to  the  Jury;  and,  as  it  was  a  question  of  fact 
for  the  Jury,  the  Court  cannot  perceive  any  sufficient  grouiuls  to  warrant  it  in  say- 
ing that  the  Jury  have  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  upon  the  evidence. 

I  therefore  wish  to  i)oint  out  that  all  that  case  really  shows  is  that? 
upon  certain  evideiu-e,  it  was  submitted  as  a  questiou  of  fact  to  a  jury) 
who  are,  according:  to  the  Eii<;iisli  system  of  jurisprudetice,  charged 
with  the  determination  of  questions  of  fact,  whether  or  not,  in  the  cir- 
cuuistances  of  the  i)articular  case,  the  deer  in  question  belonged  to  the 
category  of  wild  aiul  unreclaimed  deer,  or  belonged  to  the  category  of 
tamed  and  reclaimed  deer;  whether  in  fact  in  the  opinion  of  the  jury 
they  were  tamed  ami  reclaimed.  The  jury  found  that  in  fact  they 
were  tamed  and  reclaimed.     That  is  the  whole  case. 

Next  we  have  the  case  of  Ihd'ies  v.  Poirell^  which  is  reported  in 
"Willes'  IJeports.  It  was  decided  in  1737,  long  previous  to  the  case 
last  mentioned;  in  the  middh'  of  the  last  century.  This  was  of  the 
same  class  of  cases  for  which  [  nuist  be  forgiven  for  uttering  one  word 
of  explanation.  This  Avas  also  on  demurrer.  It  is  found  on  page  120 
of  the  United  States  Argument: 

Trespass  for  breaking  and  entering  the  close  of  the  plaintiff  called  Caversham 
Park,  containing  600  acres  of  land,  etc.,  for  treading  down  the  grass,  and  for  chasing, 
taking  and  carrying  away  diversas  feraa,  videlicet,  100  bucks,  100  does  and  60  fawns 
of  the  value  of  £600  of  the  said  plaintiff  inclusa8  et  coarclatas  in  the  said  close  of 
the  plaintiff. 
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You  will  see  therefore  tliiit  the  plaintift"  was  complaining  that  these 
100  buclcs,  does,  etc.  which  he  said  were  his,  were  inclusas  et  coarctatas 
in  the  close  of  the  plaintiff. 

Lord  Hannen. — Can  you  explain  the  use  of  that  Latin?  It  was 
loiio-  after  Latin  had  been  used  in  that  way. 

Sir  EiciiARD  Webster. — As  late  as  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
I  think  some  words  were  still  used  in  certain  portions  of  the  pleadings. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  is  the  explanation  I  had  given  of  it,  that  cer- 
tain phrases  were  used. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes;  certain  words  of  art  were  used  in 
the  Latin  tongue.  I  think  that  is  the  explanation.  But  the  question 
here  was:  Whether  they  were  distrainable  for  rent  which  the  plaintiff" 
owed  to  his  landlord,  Lord  Cadogan:  and  if  they  were  the  plaintiff''s 
property  they  were  distrainable  for  rent,  but  if  they  were  not  the  plain- 
tifiTs  property,  if  they  were  animals  ferlc  naturw  and  wild,  then  they 
were  not  distrainabh;;  but  he  was  complainiiig  that  they  had  been 
seized  to  pay  the  rent  he  owed,  and  he  described  them  as  his  own  bucks 
and  his  own  fawns,  as  inehisds  et  coarctatas  in  his  close. 

This  is  again  raised  on  demurrer.  That  is  to  say  the  plaintiff' having 
made  this  com])laint,  the  defendant  pleads,  "I  seized  them  for 
1022  rent.  Admitting  all  your  facts,  I  seized  them  for  rent";  where- 
upon a  demurrer  to  that  defence.  If  you  will  turn  to  page  127, 
the  matter  explains  itself  pretty  well.     It  is  the  second  paragraph: 

To  this  plea  the  plaintiff  demurs  generally,  and  the  defendants  join  in  demurrer. 

The  technical  effect  of  that,  Mr.  President,  is  this:  That  the  plaintiff 
says:  Although  I  admit  that  the  facts  you  set  up  in  the  defence  are 
true  in  fact,  I  deny  tliat  in  point  of  laAv  they  alford  an  answer  to  my 
claim. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  demurrer.    Then  the  report  goes  on: 

And  the  single  question  that  was  suhmitt(3d  to  the  judgment  of  the  court  is 
wluiMier  these  deer  under  these  circumstances,  as  they  are  set  iVuth  in  the  pleading, 
were  distrainal)le  or  not.     It  was  insisted  for  the  plaintiff  that  they  were  not; 

(1)  Because  they  were  not  fera  naturw,  and  no  one  can  have  absolute  property  in 
them. 

(2^  Because  they  are  not  chattels,  but  are  to  be  considered  as  hereditaments  and 
incident  to  the  park. 

(3)  Because  if  not  hereditaments,  they  were  nt  least  part  of  the  thing  demised. 

(4)  Their  last  argument  was  drawn  ab  iinisitdio,  because  there  is  no  instance  in 
which  deer  have  been  adjudged  to  be  distrainable. 

Then  the  argument  is  set  out.  The  judgment  of  the  Chief  Justice 
is  given.     He  says: 

I  do  admit  that  it  is  generally  laid  down  as  a  rule  in  the  old  books  that  deer, 
conies,  etc.,  are /r/YP  jui/invc,  and  tliat  they  are  not  distrainaMc  ;  ami  a  man  can  only 
have  a  [)rr)perty  in  tlicin  rntione  loci. 

^^Ratione  loci"  is  only  anollicr  way  of  saying  rntione  soli. 

And  therefore  in  the  case  of  swaTis  (7  Co.  15,  16,  17,  18)  and  in  several  other  books 
there  cited  it  is  l:iid  dt)wn  as  a  rule  that  where  a  man  brings  an  ac^tion  for  chasing 
and  lakJMg  away  deer,  hares  and  rahhits,  etc.,  he  shall  not  say  hkoh,  because  he  lias 
them  only  for  his  game  and  jdeasiire  ralione  privUcfiii  whilst  they  are  in  his  jtark, 
warren  etc.  IJnt  tliere.  are  writs  in  the  register  (f'ol.  102),  a  book  of  flic  greatest 
authority,  and  sev«!ral  other  y)lac,eH  in  that  book  wJiich  sliow  tliat  tliis  ruin  is  not 
always  a(ilier('d  to.  'I'hewrit  in  folio  MVJ  \h  (jttnre  clai(8H7nip>iiu8  etiiitraril  cl  ciniicitlos 
nil  on  crpil. 

'J'he  reason  given  for  the  opinion  in  the  books  why  they  are  not  distrainable  is 
that  a  man  can  have  no  valuable  jiropcrl y  in  thcni,  etc. 
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Tlieu  coiui'S  the  real  .yiouiid  of  the  decision,  the  second  paragraph  at 
the  top  of  page  128: 

And  that  this  is  the  case  of  the  deer  which  are  distrained  in  this  present  case  is 
adniittod  in  tlie  ]>lca(lin;;js.  Tiie  jtlaintitf  by  bring  an  action  of  trespass  lor  them  in 
sdMio  Mit:ifsuic  adniKs  liimsclf  to  have  a  property  in  thcni;  and  they  are  laid  to  be 

incltisas  ct  vonicliitan  in  his  ch)se, 

"They  are  hiid  to  be",  means  "alleged  to  be" — 

whicli  at  least  gave  him  a  projierty  ralioiie  loci;  and  tlicy  are  laid  to  be  taken  and 
distrained  there;  bnt  what  fcdlows  nial<cs  it  still  stronger,  for  in  tlie  demise  set  forth 
in  the  i>l(  a  and  on  wliicii  the  ([uestion  depends,  they  are  several  times  called  the 
deer  of  John  Davics,  tlie  jilaintifV. 

.  .  .  .  The  plaintiff  tlierefore  in  this  case  is  estopped  to  say  either  that  he  had 
no  property  in  them  or  that  his  property  was  of  no  value. 

1023        The  case  is  a  case  decided  on  demurrer  and  it  is  only  of  interest 
technically.     It  decides  nothing.     It  simply  says — 

You  as  plaintill's  have  alleged  th'^y  were  your  property.  If  they  were  your  property, 
they  were  distraiuable.  The  Court  therefore  say  it  is  a  good  plea,  and  it  is  a  good 
answer  to  your  claim. 

I  have  come  to  the  end  of  all  the  authorities  cited  on  the  question  of 
property,  with  one  exception,  and  that  is  an  addilional  authority  cited 
by  my  learned  friend  31r.  Thelps  at  page  180  of  the  printed  argument. 
That  is  the  only  case  which  he  adds  to  the  authorities  citied  by  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter,  the  case  of  Hannam  v.  Mockct.  This  is  a  case  of 
rooks.  I  have  got  the  report  here  for  the  use  of  my  learned  friends  if 
they  desire  it,  or  for  any  member  of  the  Court;  but  there  is  quite  enough 
in  tills  for  me  to  refer  to. 

The  facts  there  are  these: 

The  declaration  [that  is  to  say  the  plaintiff's  claim]  stated  tint  the  phiintiff  was 
possessed  of  a  close  of  land  with  trees  growing  thereon,  to  which  rooks  had  been 
used  to  resort  and  to  settle  and  to  build  nests  and  rear  their  young  in  the  trees.  That 
is  to  sa}',  they  came  there  year  after  year  to  this  same  place;  by  reason  whereof 
plaintiff  had  been  used  to  kill  and  take  the  rooks  and  the  young  thereof,  and  great 
prodt  and  advantage  had  accrued  to  him,  yet  that  the  dcreuilaiit  wrongfully  and 
maliciously  intfiidiug  to  injure  the  plaintilf  and  alarm  and  (hive  away  the  rooks  and 
cause  them  to  forsake  th(^  trees  of  the  piaintilf,  wrouglully  and  injuriously  caused 
guns  loaded  with  gun-powder  to  be  discharged  near  the  ])laintitf's  close,  and  thereby 
drove  away  the  rooks;  and  thereby  the  plaintiff  was  prevented  from  killing  and 
taking  the  young  thereof. 

I  need  not  say  that  rook-pie  is  supposed  to  be  an  edible  commodity; 
and  the  shooting  of  young  rooks  sometimes  amuses  youthful  sportsmen 
at  all  events. 

Plea  not  guilf(,v. 

The  general  issue,  in  fact. 

"Plea  not  guilty"  means  1  deny  what  you  say;  I  did  not  do  the  thing. 
The  Case  is  tried;  decided  in  a  parti<ular  way:  and  then  after  trial, 
motion  in  arrest  of  judgment:  it  was  held  that  this  action  was  not  main- 
tainable, inasmuch  as  rooks  were  a  species  of  hivdferw  natura'.  destruc- 
tive in  their  liabits,  not  known  as  an  article  of  food,  or  alleged  to  be  so, 
not  protected  by  any  Act  of  Parliament;  and  the  piaintilf  could  not 
have  any  right  in  them  or  show  any  right  to  have  them  resort  to  his 
trees.  I  should  like  to  read  what  JNIr.  Justice  Payley  says  in  giving 
judgment: 

A  nnin's  rights  are  the  rights  of  personal  security,  jicrsonal  liberty,  and  private 
property.  Private  property  is  either  property  in  posses.si()n.  ])ro])erty  in  action,  or 
projjcrty  that  an  individual  has  a  special  right  to  acquire.  Tiie  injury  in  this  case 
does  not  affect  to  be  right  of  jicrsonal  security  or  personal  liberty,  nor  any  property 
in  possession  or  in  action;  and  the  nuestion  then  is  whether  there  is  any  injury  to 
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any  property  the  plaintiff  had  a  special  right  to  acquire.  A  man  in  triule  has  a  right 
in  his  fair  chances  of  profit  and  he  gives  up  capital  to  obtain  it.  It  is  for  the  good 
of  the  public  that  he  should.  But  has  it  ever  been  held  that  a  man  has  a  right  in  the 
chance  of  obtaining  animals /er«!  xfl/f/ca' where  he  has  had  no  expense  in  inducing 

them  to  his  premises,  and  where  it  may  be  at  least  ciuestionable  whether  they 
1024     will  be  of  any  service  to  him,  and  whether  indeed  they  will  not  be  a  nuisance 

to  the  ueiglibourhood.  This  is  not  a  claim  })ropicr  impotcntiam  because  they 
are  young,  propter  solum  because  they  are  on  the  plaintiff  s  land,  or  propter  iiidiistriam 
because  plaintitf  has  brought  them  to  the  place  or  reclaimed  them,  but  propter  nsum 
et  consiutudinem  of  the  birds. 

In  other  words,  the  migratory  habits,  the  animus  revertentli,  of  the 
birds. 

They  of  their  own  choice  and  without  any  expenditure  or  trouble  on  his  part  have 
a  predilection  for  his  trees  and  are  disposed  to  resort  to  them. 

The  seal.s  have  a  predilection  for  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  have  a  right 
to  resort  to  them. 

But  has  he  a  legal  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be  permitted  to  do  so?  Allow  the 
right  as  to  these  birds  aud  how  can  it  be  denied  as  to  all  others. 

Then  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the  distinction  in  a  claim  of  this  kind 
between  birds  that  are  litted  for  food  and  birds  that  are  not  fitted  for 
food.     He  says : 

It  is  not  alleged  in  this  declaratiou  that  these  rooks  were  not  fit  for  food  ;  but  we 
know  in  fact  that  they  are  not  generally  so  used,  etc. 

Then  follows  a  passage  which  is  omitted  in  the  Argument,  but  which 
is  not  unimportant.     It  follows  after  the  word  "  established  ".     He  says : 

So  far  from  being  protected  by  law  they  have  been  looked  upon  by  the  Legislature 
as  destructive  in  their  nature  aud  as  nuisances  to  the  neighbourhood  where  thej^  are. 

Then  follows  the  passage  which  is  omitted. 

It  has  been  said  tliat  a  man  may  acquire  rights  over  other  animals  similis  naturae 
as  att'ording  him  diversion,  such  as  rabbits  in  a  warren,  doves  in  a  dove-cote.  But 
first  it  is  to  be  observed  that  rabbits  and  ])igcons  are  not  only  subjects  of  diversion 
but  constitute  an  article  of  food.  In  the  second  Inst.  19i),  it  is  saitl  that  the  common 
law  gave  no  way  to  matters  ol'  i)]easure  (wherein  most  men  do  exceed)  for  that  they 
brought  no  profit  to  the  commouwealtii;  and  therefore  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  nuiu 
to  erect  a  park,  cliace,  or  warren,  witliout  a  license  under  the  great  seal  of  the 
King.  .  .  And  ev<!u  with  respect  to  animals  ferw  natiira;  though  they  may  be  fit  for 
food,  such  as  rabbits,  a  man  has  no  right  of  pro])erty  in  them. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  ex])laiu,  in  the  way  so  many  other  authorities 
have  done,  what  are  the  rights  in  respect  to  animals /ercc  naturce,  ratione 
soli^  etc. 

I  have  exhausted  the  authorities,  I  have  considered  every  authority 
that  has  been  cited  by  my  learned  friend  on  this  i)(>int;  -and  1  am  not 
jnslilied  in  doing  more  than  submitting  to  the  Tribunal  at  this  stage  of 
the  argnnMMit  that  tliere  is  not  one  of  them  which  is  not  in  favor  of  the 
])roi)()siti()ns  for  which  we  are  contending,  the  non-existence  of  property 
in  the  particnliir  animal  with  which  we  are  dealing  in  this  case. 

Tlie  Tribnnal  licic  adjonnied  for  a  short  time. 

Tlic  I*i;i:.'-;ii)i;is"r. — Sir  (Jliarles,  we  are  ready  t<>  hear  yon. 

Sir  CiiAur.KS  IIusskll. — My  IVieml  Mr.  riu^lps  has  conrtconsly  inti- 
matcil  to  me  tliat  his  impression  is  that  in  tiiat  case  of  (,'<>(}'  v.  Kilts 
(which  is  at  i»age  117  of  the  |)iinte(l  Argnnu'iit  of  fhe  United  States), 
the  h'arncd  .hidge  did  alliiinthe  piojjosition  that  when  bees  take 
lOL'.")  np  their  abode  in  a  tree  they  belong  to  the  owner  of  the  soil, 
if  tiiey  Jire  nnrechiimed.  I  resiM'cifnily  dilfer  from  my  friend. 
What  I  first  read  is  the  head  note  of  tlie  case — not  the  re[)()rted  words 
of  the  Judge.    The  head  note  ends  with  the  word  "trespass";  but  if. 
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Mr.  President,  you  will  turn  to  pa.ue  118  of  the  ])riiite(l  Ar;:uiii<Mit 
(which  is  the  only  lonnihitioii  lor  that  note  in  the  jiidjiMicnt),  I  think  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  does  not  liiihtly  construe  what  tlie  learned  .Judj^o 
said.     It  is  the  seutence  beginniiij^-; 

It  is  said  the  owner  of  the  noil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  within  it.  This  may  he 
trne,  so  lar  as  respects  on  nnrcc  lainied  swarm.  While  it  remains  tliere  in  that  eon- 
dition,  it  may  like  birds  or  other  game,  (game  hiws  out  of  tlie  (jnestion)  l)elong 
to  the  own(!r  or  oeenpant  of  the  forest  rui'wue  soli.  According  to  the  hiw  of  nature, 
where  ])rior  occuiianev  ah)nc  gave  riglit,  the  indivi<lual  who  first  hived  the  swarm 
would  W  entitled  to  the  ])r<ii)(;rty  in  it;  but  since  the  ijistitution  of  civil  society,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  right  of  iuo])erty  )>y  its  jtosilive  laws,  tliefonst  as  well  as  tiie 
cultivated  lieid,  belong  exclusively  to  the  ownci',  wIki  has  aiMpiired  a  title  to  it  under 
those  laws.  The  natural  ri;;ht  to  tiieenjoynu'iit  of  tin- sjjort  of  hunting  and  fowling, 
wherever  animals  fern-  natiira'  could  be  found,  has  given  way,  in  the  jjrogress  of 
society,  to  the  establishment  of  rights  of  property  better  defined  and  of  a  more 
durable  character.  Hence  no  one  lias  a  right  to  invade  the  enclosure  of  another  for 
this  ])nip()se.  lie  would  Ito  a  tres])asser;  and,  as  sucii,  liable  for  the  game  taken. 
An  exee])tion  may  exist  in  th<^  cast;  of  noxious  animals,  destructive  in  their  nature. 
Mr.  Justice  Hlackstone  says: — If  a  man  starts  game  in  another's  private  grounds,  and 
kills  it  there,  the  })ro)terty  belongs  to  him  in  whose  ground  it  is  killed,  because  it 
was  started  there,  the  iiropcrty  arising /w/iohc  .to//.  (2.  Black  Com.,  419.)  But  if 
•A\\\invi\\i  fc I  a  nut unv  thiit  have  been  jcc/rt(j»icrf,  and  a  ((ualilied  ])roperty  obtained  in 
them,  escape  into  the  i)rivato  grounds  of  another  in  away  that  does  not  restore  them 
to  their  natural  condition,  a  difl'erent  rule  ol)viously  ai)pli<'s.  They  are  then  not 
exposed  to  become  the  i)roperty  of  the  first  occupaut.  The  right  of  the  owner  con- 
tinues— 

and  so  on. 

I  submit  it  is  clear  that  tlie  learned  Jud^e  there  is  referring  to  the 
argument  in  the  course  of  the  case,  in  which  he  says. 

It  is  said  the  owner  of  the  soil  is  entitled  to  the  tree  and  all  withiu  it.  This  may  he 
true. — 

He  is  treating  it  as  a  point  made  in  argument;  but  he  goes  on  to  show, 
in  the  very  next  words,  that  he  is  there  referring  not  to  the  question 
of  i)roi)erty  strictly  so  called,  but  to  the  right  of  the  owner  ratione  soli, 
that  exclusive  right  to  take,  and  there  being  no  property  without  taking. 
As  my  liiend  was  good  enough  to  call  my  attention  to  it,  I  thought  it 
right  to  make  that  observation. 

Now,  1  have  exhausted  all  the  authorities  cited  by  my  learned  friends 
in  the  course  of  their  Avritten  Argument,  and  there  were  none  others 
referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  oral  ar^iument;  but  my  friend  Mr.  Carter 
has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  us  with  a  small  volume, — I  do  not  know 
whether  tlie  members  of  the  Tribunal  have  had  it  or  not, — it  is  entitled, 
"Citations  from  the  Writings  of  Jurists  and  Economists  illustrating 
and  supporting  certain  propositions  maintained  in  the  Argument  of  the 
United  States  ujion  the  subject  of  ])roi)erty".  Well,  1  wish  to  pay 
every  tribute  to  the  erudition  and  labour  of  my  friend;  but  when 
1026  I  cite  the  projtositions  in  respect  to  which  the.se  authorities  are 
collected  together,  unless  I  am  invited  to  do  it  by  the  Court,  I 
certainly  do  not  intend  to  pursue  the  enquiry  further. 

]S"ow,  the  propositions  are  these. 

First.  That  the  earth  and  all  its  bounties  were  originally  bestowed  upon  mankind 
in  common. 

Skcoxd.  That  the  institution  of  projnrt)/,  and  especially  of  private propertij  exists 
only  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  great  social  necessities  of  mankind. 

That  such  necessities  may  be  generally  described  as  two-fold: 

1.  The  preservation  of  ])eaee  and  order. 

2.  'T\\&  prewrvation  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  the  making  of  them  more  prod nctire, 
in  order  to  support  the  increasing  population  of  the  earth  which  the  advance  of  civil- 
ization necessarily  invtdves. 

TniKD.  That  the  institution  of  projierty  is  governed  by  the  social  necessities  which 
it  is  designed  to  satisfy ;  and  will  bo  extended  to  every  subject  to  which  those  neces- 
sities require  its  extousiou. 
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Fourth.  That  the  extent  of  the  dorainiou  which  is  allowed  by  the  institiitiou  of 
proiierty,  either  to  nations  or  to  individuals,  is  always  limited  by  the  social  duties 
which  invariably  accompany  it. 

1.  It  is  the  use  only  Avhich  is  given. 

2.  They  mnst  be  so  used  as  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  original  gift  for  the 
benefit  of  all  niankiiid.  What  is  not  needed  for  the  use  of  the  nation  or  individual 
owning  the  gift  must  be  otlered  on  reasonable  tonus  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

3.  Nothing  must  be  wantonly  or  needlessly  destroyed. 

Fifth.  Wherever  a  useful  thing  is  not  furnished  by  nature  in  quantities  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  desires  of  dU,  and  will  be  exhausted  unless  it  may  be  preserved  by 
making  it  the  subject  of  pror)erty,  it  must  be  made  the  subject  of  property. 

I  really  do,  with  tlie  jjreatest  deference  to  my  friend,  and  not,  I  hope, 
using-  more  vehemence  of  language,  or  pointedness  of  language  than  the 
occasion  requires,  say  that  this  is  an  invitation  to  us  very  far  afield  from 
tlie  question  that  you  have  to  decide.  You  are  not  here  framing  laws; 
you  are  not  here  judges  of  ethics  or  of  morals;  you  are  here  to  declare 
what  the  law  is;  and  you  are  not  even  to  trouble  to  enquire  into  the 
foundation  upon  which  the  law  rests,  but  you  are  to  declare  it  as  you 
believe  it  to  be. 
Xow  I  have  to  supplement  these  authorities  by  certain  authorities 

referred  to  in  our  Argument  and  Counter-Case.     In  the 

Additional  an-  British  Countcr-Case,  page  <S2,  a  number  of  authorities 

Great BriTahi.   ^    are  Cited,  with  whicli  I  do  not  intend  to  trouble  you;  but 

there  is,  ori  page  83,  one  authority  I  should  like  to  cite 
because  it  is  an  American  authority — the  opinion  of  a  writer  of  dis- 
tinction— I  mean  Chancellor  Kent.  On  page  83  there  will  be  seen  a 
citatiou  from  the  Boston  edition,  the  9th  edition  of  his  Commentaries, 
page  1858,  vol.  II,  i).  432 : 

Animals /era;  naiura;,  so  long  as  they  are  reclaimed  by  the  art  and  power  of  man, 
are  also  the  subject  of  a  qualified  ]>roperty ;  but  when  they  are  abandoned,  or  escape, 
and  return  to  their  natural  liberty  and  ferocity,  without  the  ani7nus  revertcndi,  the 
projierty  in  them  ceases.  While  this  qualified  property  cnutinues,  it  is  as  much 
under  jirotection  of  law  as  any  other  projjerty,  and  every  invasion  of  it  is  redressed 
in  the  same  manner. 

The  difficulty  in  ascertaining  with  precision  the  application  of  the  law  arises 
1027     from  the  want  of  some  certain  determinate  standard  or  rule,  by  which  to  deter- 
mine when  an  animal  is  ferce  vel  domila'  iiaturcc. 

If  an  animal  belongs  to  the  class  of  tame  animals,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  class  of 
horses,  shec]),  or  cattle,  he  is  then  clearly  a  subject  of  absolute  property;  but  if  he 
belongs  to  the  class  of  animals  which  are  wild  by  nature,  and  owe  all  their  tempo- 
rarj'^  docility  to  ihe  dicipline  of  man,  such  as  deer,  fish,  and  several  kinds  of  fowl, 
then  the  animal  is  the  subject  of  qualified  property,  and  which  continues  so  long 
only  as  the  taniencss  and  dominion  remain. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  that  page  in  our  Counter-Case,  the  argument 
■which  is  at  the  basis  of  our  case  on  property  is  suggested,  thus: 

It  would  seem  useless  to  mnltijjly  authorities,  as  there  is  no  suggestion  t'lrough- 
out  the  United  Slates  Case  that,  even  in  their  own  law,  the  rule  is  not  laid  down  by 
Kent. 

Then  there  follows  a  statement  which  I  think  is  not  immaterial, 
especially  in  view  of  some  observations  mad<i  by  Senator  Morgan,  but 
which  I  nirrely  intend  to  refer  to  and  not  to  dwell  upon:  it  is  ]K)inted 
out  that  the  clfect  of  the  law  of  the  United  States,  beginning  with  the 
law  of  3r(l  .March  1801),  by  which  the  Islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  George 
were  declared  to  be  a  special  reservation  for  Government,  is  not  an 
allirniation  of  any  projterty  in  the  fur-seals;  and  it  is  further  pointed 
out,  on  i)age  84,  that  when  the  lessees  assumed  that  ])osition  from  the 
United  States,  all  that  was  gi\(Mi  to  them  by  their  lease  was  "the 
exclusive  right  to  engage  in  the  busiiu'ss  of  taking  fur  seals  on  the 
Islands  of  St.  I'aul  and  St.  George  in  the  territory  of  Alaska."  I  do 
not,  however,  in  this  connection  pursue  tliis  subject. 
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Now  some  further  aiitliorities  are  referred  to,  in  tlie  ]>riiite(l  Argu- 
ment of  (Ireat  Britain;  but  iuMsmucli  as  all  the  authorities  have  been 
discussed  by  me  at  length,  1  do  not  tliiidc  it  necessary  to  do  more  than 
ask  the  Tribunal  to  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  tliat  reference  to  further 
authorities  at  that  plaee,  and  that  there  will  be  found  what  we  sid)mit 
is  an  accurate  statement  of  the  law,  both  as  to  that  prevailing  in  the 
United  States  and  that  prevailing  in  Great  Britain. 

On  page  31  of  the  English  Argument  you  will  find  this: 

The  common  law  in  force  both  in  America  and  England  as  to  animals /^rf?'  nainrw 
is  identical. 

This  law  rocof^nizes  no  i)i()i)erty  in  animals /era'  naluro'  niitil  possession.  Prop- 
erty, while  the  animals  are  alive,  remains  only  so  lonj;  as  this  |)<)ssession  lasts;  when 
this  jtossession  is  lost  the  property  is  lost.  The  law  considers  that  they  are  then  wild 
animals  at  large,  and  that  the  rights  of  captnre  revert  to  all  aliivo. 

The  owner  of  land  has  what  is  sometimes  called  a  qualified  ]>roperty  in  wild  ani- 
mals on  the  land,  but  this  is  no  more  than  the  exclusive  right  to  take  possession 
while  they  are  there,  and  when  they  leave  the  land  that  exclusive  right  is  gone. 

There  is  one  other  American  authority  to  be  eited.  I  have  already 
referred  to  him,  but  for  another  [)urpose — I  mean  Professor  Angell — (I 

refer  now  to  page  95  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Api)eiulix  to  the 
1028    Case  of  Great  Britain). — In  his  article  in  the  "Forum",  he  states 

the  argument  of  the  United  States  as  plausibly  as  it  can  be  put. 
He  says: 

It  may  be  argued  that,  since  most  of  the  seals  which  are  taken  by  the  British  breed 
on  our  soil  in  the  Pril)yl()f  Islands,  we  have  an  exclusive  chiim  to  them  in  the  sea, 
or  at  any  rate  a  right  to  ])rotect  them  there  from  extinction.  13ut  some  of  them 
breed  on  Co]>])er  Island  and  Behring  Island,  both  of  which  belong  to  Russia.  How 
is  it  possible  to  maintain  any  claim  to  ownership  in  seals  on  the  high  seas  under  any 
princii)le  of  law  applicable  to  wild  animals?  We  can  acquire  no  property  rights  in 
animals  fcrw  nalura-  from  their  birth  on  our  soil,  except  for  the  time  that  we  hold 
them  in  our  j)os8i'8sion.  A  claim  by  Canada  to  the  wild  ducks  hatcdied  in  her  terri- 
tory, after  the  birds  have  passed  her  boundary,  would  seem  to  be  just  as  valid  as 
ours  to  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  he  says: 

On  the  whole,  wo  tind  no  good  ground  on  which  we  can  claim  as  a  right  the  exclu- 
sion of  foreigners  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  seals. 

Now  I  intend  to  supplement  the  authorities  already  referred  to  by 
only  one  or  two  more.  I  refer  to  the  ease  of  GiUett  v.  Matiou,  which  is 
a  United  States  case,  decided  in  1810,  and  reported  in  the  7th  Volume 
of  Johnson's  lieports.  It  is  on  the  question  of  bees.  I  cite  it  merely 
to  shew  that  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  regards  bees,  is  the  same 
as  the  law  of  Great  Britain;  and,  indeed,  that  the  judgment  was  based 
ui)on  the  citation,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  from; 
Blackstone. 

Now  the  head  note  in  that  case  is  this : 

Bees  are  ferw  naturw;  and  until  hived  and  reclaimed,  no  property  can  be  acquired 
in  them.  Finding  a  tree  on  the  land  of  another,  containing  a  swarm  of  bees,  and 
viarkiiid  the  tree  with  the  initials  of  the  iinder's  name,  is  not  reclaiming  the  bees, 
nor  does  it  vest  m  the  (inder  any  exclusive  right  of  property  in  them;  nor  can  the. 
finder  maintain  trespass  against  a  person  for  cutting  down  the  tree  and  carrying 
away  the  bees. 

In  giving  his  judgment  the  learned  -Judge  cites  the  opinion  of  Black- 
stone  (2  (Jommentaries  p.  .H02),  and  of  Justinian,  as  the  justification 
for  the  legal  view  that  he  takes  as  to  property  in  bees. 

Then,  again,  as  regards  rabbits,  I  refer  to  the  case  known  as  Boul- 
stort's  Case,  which  is  in  the  otli  volume  of  Coke's  Keports,  page  512 : 

Between  Boulston  and  Hardy  it  was  adjudged  in  the  Common  Pleas  that  if  a  man 
quakes  coney-boroughs  in  his  own  land,  which  increase  in  so  great  number  that  they 

B  S,  PT  XIII IX 
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destroy  his  neighbour's  land  next  adjoining,  his  neighbours  cannot  have  an  action 
on  the  case  against  him  who  makes  the  said  coney-boroughs;  lor  so  soon  as  the 
coneys  come  on  his  neighbour's  land  he  may  kill  tliem,  for  they  are /era  natnrw,  and 
he  who  makes  the  coney-boroughs  has  no  property  in  them,  and  he  shall  not  be 
punished  for  the  damage  which  the  coneys  do  in  which  he  has  no  property,  and 
which  the  other  may  lawfully  kill. 

In  other  Trords,  if  be  bad  the  property  in  them,  and  kept  them  on  bis 
laud,  he  would  b^  responsible  for  the  damage  that  they  did;  but  being 
no  man's  property — being  the  property  of  the  first  man  who  kills  them — 
and  the  owner  haviug  the  exclusive  right  to  kill  them  while  on  his  land 

and  no  more,  he  is  not  liable  for  the  damage  that  they  did. 
1029  The  last  case  I  intend  to  cite  is  an  interesting  case,  which  per- 
haps, in  this  very  dreary  and  dry  subject  is  something  to  say  for 
it.  It  is  the  case  of  Ibhotson  v.  Peal',  which  is  reported  in  the  34th 
volume  of  the  Law  Journal  Eeports,  New  Series,  page  118.  It  was 
decided  in  1865.  The  action  was  a  very  curious  one:  the  facts  are  these. 
There  were  two  adjoining  owners.  One  was  tbeDuke  of  Rutland,  who 
had  upon  his  land  grouse  preserves,  which  he  took  great  pains  (to  use 
an  expression  used  by  my  friends  in  their  argument),  to  "cherish". 
Adjoining  him,  was  a  neighbour  who  was  not  unwilling  to  get  some 
benefit  from  the  fact  of  his  contiguity  to  these  same  preserves,  and  who 
had  resorted  to  the  most  unsportsmanlike  and  unneighbourly  means  of 
enticing  the  birds  to  leave  tbe  Duke  of  Jutland's  preserves  and  come 
upon  his  ground;  and  he  had  done  that  by  seeking  to  decoy  them  by 
putting  down  food  in  particular  places  contiguous  to  the  Duke's  pre- 
serves, with  the  result  that  he  did  induce  a  considerable  number  of  the 
grouse  to  come  to  him. 

Thereupon  the  gamekeeper  of  the  Duke,  not  to  be  outdone,  thought  he 
would  endeavour  to  deprive  the  unneighbourly  neighbour  of  the  advan- 
tage, and  he  proceeded  to  fire  off,  in  the  neighbourhood  where  this  prov- 
ender was  put  as  an  inducement  to  the  grouse,  guns,  rockets,  fireworks, 
and  things  of  that  kind  to  drive  them  away  from  the  lands  to  which 
they  had  been  so  enticed,  and  back  again  to  theiv  usual  ground  on  the 
Duke's  preserves. 

Tliereupon  the  neighbour  brought  an  action  against  the  Duke's  repre- 
sentative for  injuring  him  by  these  means.  Tlie  Duke  in  answer  said, 
"  As  to  so  much  of  the  plaintiff's  case  as  alleges"— so  and  so — 

the  defendant  says  that  before  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  said  supposed 
grievances  in  tlie  first  count  mentioned,  his  Grace  the  Dulco  of  Rutland  was  seised 
in  fee  of  certain  land  abutting  on  and  next  adjoining  the  land  of  tiio  plaintilf  in  the 
first  count  mentioned,  and  was  entitled  to  the  exclusive  right  of  shooting,  killing 
and  taking  grouse  on  his  laud;  and  the  said  Duke,  before  tlie  committing  of  the  said 
supposed  grievances,  had  gone  to  great  expense  in  getting  up  and  ])reserving  great 
numbers  of  grouse  on  his  lauds,  as  the  plaintiff  well  knew;  and  the  defendant  says 
thatJMst  iMilbre  the  epmmitting  of  thesaid  suiijiosimI  grievances  the  jilaintift' fraudu- 
lently and  wrongfully,  and  witli  intent  to  lure  and  enlico  the  said  grouse  away  from 
the  said  lands  of"  the  said  Duke  on  to  the  lands  of  the  plaintiff  and  to  obtain  for 
himself  the  benefit  of  the  expense  so  incurred  by  the  said  Duke  as  aforesaid,  laid 
and  placed  on  f  he  land  of  the  plaintiff  near  to  the  lands  of  the  said  Dnko,  quantities 
of  corn  and  other  snl>stance8  on  which  grouse  feed,  and  thereby  then  lured  and 
enticed  the  said  grouse. 

l'horeu[)on  he  goes  on  to  say  tliat  all  he  did  by  his  fire  works  was  to 
get  tliem  away  IVofn  tlio  sjtot  to  which  they  liad  been  enticed.  The 
((ucstion  was,  Did  an  action  lie?  IJcld  that  an  action,  even  in  tliat  case, 
lay  against  him.  The  Duke  had  no  property  in  the  grouse.  They  were 
only  his  so  long  as  they  were  on  his  land,  and  he  had  the  right  to  take 
them  while  on  his  land,  and  no  moie  than  a  right  to  take  them  when 
they  were  on  his  land.     And  Lord  Lraniwell  who  interposed  in  the 
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1030  beginning-  of  tlie  argument  of  the  case,  illustrates  his  view  of 
the  matter  by  saying. 

In  Chascmore  v.  Jiiclutrdi  tli«  plaintiiF  was  poHSPssed  of  a  Hiiiiii;^  iiiKler^^roniid 
which  supplied  his  well.  Tin-  (left'iidaiit  duj;  a  well  on  his  land,  ami  the  jtlaintill's 
sprinj^  in  coiiscijuenco  (hied  up.  The  only  remedy  the  ]ilaiutiir  had  was  to  dij;  his 
well  deeper  and  so  retain  the  water  if  he  could. 

So,  says  Lord  Braniwell,  in  the  i)resent  ease  tlie  remedy  of  the  DuUe 
is  to  offer  greater  altracttions  to  the  grouse,  and  induce  tlieni  to  come  in 
that  way,  and  because  the  i)laintiff  lias  done  an  unneighborJy  thing,  he 
has  got  no  right  to  frighten  them  away. 

He  says : 

What  is  the  reason  given?  The  reason  given  is  this:  That  the  game  which  the 
defendant  frightened  away  was  game  which  the  plaintiff  wholly  or  partially  got 
from  olf  tlu!  Duke  of  Rutland's  land, — say  the  Defendant's  laiul — the  Duke  having 
attracted  it  there  hy  jiroviding  food  for  it,  or  taking  care  of  it,  and  then  the  jdaintilf 
improjicrjy  altem|itc(l  to  get  it  on  his  land  by  putting  down  some  grain  on  his  land. 
Then,  in  order  that  tlie  plaiutilfmay  not  shoot  the  ganu^  which  the  I'laintilf  had  so 
attracted  and  in  order  tliat  the  ])laintitf  may  have  no  inducement  to  go  on  with  such 
conduct — for  that  is  the  only  meaning  of  preventing  him  from  alluring  the  grouse 
aforesaid, — in  order  that  he  should  be  without  inducement  for  such  acts  as  that,  the 
defendant  di<l  the  thing  complained  of.  1%  a])]iears  to  me  clearly  that  the  plea  is 
bad,  l)ecaust^  I  see  nothing  in  point  of  law,  to  ])n'vont  the  plaintiff  from  doing  that 
which  tlu!  i)l('a  alleges  he  has  done.  If  the  plaintiff  has  done  no  wrong,  how  can 
there  be  a  justification  of  the  deieiidaufs  act.  IS'o  one  can  pretend  for  a  moment 
that  any  action  would  lie  at  the  suit  of  the  Dnke  against  the  plaintiff.  The  truth 
is  this:  without  sa.\  ing  anything  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  conduct  as  this  between 
gentlemen  and  neighbours,  the  true  remedy,  I  take  it,  where  a  person  knows  game 
is  attracted  away  from  his  laud,  is  to  offer  them  stronger  inducements  to  remain. 

Now  I  have  s;i  id  that  we  have  exhaustingly  and  exhaustively  stated  the 
municipal  law  of  these  two  great  communities,  but  I  have  yet  to  trouble 
the  Tribunal  with  the  law  of  another  great  community.  French  law  as  to 
I  mean  the  law  of  France;  and  at  some  trouble,  and  with  wild  animals, 
some  pains,  we  have  endeavored  to  inform  ourselves  about  this  law; 
and  it  will  be  found  tlmt,  with  very  slight  excei)tions,  it  is  essentially 
the  same  in  principle  as  that  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  of 
Great  Britain. 

1  am  glad  to  know  that  there  is,  in  the  President  of  this  Tribunal,  one 
who  can  check  or  correct,  if  any  error  be  committed,  our  statement  of 
the  French  law.  I  find  as  the  result  of  this  enifuiry  that  there  are 
recognized  three  main  divisions  of  living  animals;  wild  animals:  Fera, 
who  live  in  a  state  of  natural  freedom,  or  as  the  civilian  expresses  it  in 
laxiiate  naturalt.  I  tiiid  that  there  are  domestic  animals,  Mansneia;  and 
the  third  class  is  the  half-tame  or  reclaimed  animals,  Mansiitfactd,  which 
is  an  intermediate  class  between  the  other  two.  But  I  llnd  also  that 
the  existence  of  that  third  class  is  not  admitted  universally  by  text 
writers;  but  it  is  to  be  added  that  the  existence  of  that  class  is  a  mat- 
ter of  small  importance,  for  these  animals  are  regarded  by  the  law  in 
the  light  of  domestic  animals  when  they  are  on  the  land,  that  is 

1031  to  say,  the  light  to  take  them  is  recognized  when  they  are  on  the 
land;  and  treated  as  wild,  or  no  man's  inoi>erty,  when  they  are 

oft'  the  land. 

Seimtor  Morgan. — Does  the  Government  of  France  assert  a  title  in 
any  wild  animals  for  any  purpose? 

Sir  CuARLi':s  KitssklI;. — 1  am  not  aware,  except  on  the  same  lines  I 
have  been  endeavouring  to  explain;  but  1  would  respectfully  refer  to 
the  rresident  as  a  much  more  reliable  authority. 

Now  as  regards  domestic  animals,  or  the  animals  which  belong  to  the 
first  class,  they  are  dealt  with  by  various  articles  of  the  Code;  and  I 
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do  not  think  I  need  trouble  the  Tribunal  at  all  to  refer  to  that.  As 
regards  wild  animals,  I  will  give  a  definite  reference  to  authorities.  A 
wild  animal  in  a  natural  state  of  ireedom  belongs  to  no  one.  It  is  re.s 
nuUius;  the  method  of  acquiring  a  right  of  i)roperty  over  it  is  by  taking 
possession;  and  the  reference  to  that  is  Aubry  and  Eau,  Droit  Civil, 
Vol.  2,  paragraph  201. 

The  President. — That  is  the  acknowledged  principle  of  our  French 
law. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes,  The  things  which  are  recognized  by 
French  law  as  res  nuJJii(s  include  these  c-ategories:  Things  which  can 
never  be  the  private  property  of  any  one:  Things  such  as  air,  light,  the 
high  sea,  and  so  on:  Things  which  do  not  actually  belong  to  anyone, 
but  which,  by  their  nature,  become  the  object  of  a  personal  appropria- 
tion by  possession.  Such  are  wild  animals,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  so 
foi'th.  As  regards  the  products  of  the  sea,  such  as  amber,  coral,  and  so 
on,  a  distinction  might  be  made,  which  is  a  distinction  made  in  Italian 
law  also:  If  the  things  are  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  caught 
upon  the  waves,  they  are  the  property  of  the  first  taker.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  simply  found  on  the  sands,  a  part  belongs  to  the  finder 
and  a  part  to  the  State.  And  the  authority  for  that  is  Busson,  "  Des 
fitablissements  de  Peche",  page  17. 

The  President. — The  State  is  the  legal  owner  of  the  shore,  but  a 
part  of  the  find  belongs  to  the  finder  as  a  general  rule.  The  shore  of 
the  sea  is  considered  as  belonging  to  the  State  as  it  would  to  any  pri- 
vate man. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so,  but  as  to  the  sea,  everyone  has 
an  ecpial  right  to  gather  the  riches  which  it  contains,  for  these  riches, 
up  to  the  time  of  their  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  individual  are 
common  to  all;  for  which  the  authority  is  also  Busson,  "  Des  J^tablisse- 
ments  de  Pcche".  Then  I  need  not  refer  to  an  account  which  is  inter- 
esting, but  not  directly  ad  rem,  as  to  restrictions  which  in  former  times 
existed  upon  the  pursuit  of  hunting  and  the  way  in  which  those  rights 
were  exercised. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  would  kindly  give  us  the  authorities 
about  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  I  will  read  the  whole  authority. 
Hunting,  says  in  effect  the  Court  of  Cassation,  includes  the  whole 
series  of  operations  which  begin  with  tlie  search  for  any  wild  animal 
for  the  i)ur])ose  of  ultimately  clfecting  its  ('a])ture.  Hunting  being  the 
means  of  ca])tining  and  appi'opriating  to  oneself  wild  animals, 
1032  it  follows  that  hunting  is  only  the  exercise  of  a  natural  right. 
Nevertheless  this  natural  right  has  been  for  a  long  time  appro- 
priated in  I'ranee  by  the  feudal  law  to  the  profit  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  was  considered  as  a  royal  right.  The  Nobles  alone  had  the  power 
to  hunt,  but  they  did  not  exercise  it  even  on  their  own  lands  except  by 
royal  li(;ense. 

Then  a  reference  is  made  to  the  royal  Ordiiumco  of  Louis  XIV  in 
which  Articles  XIV  and  XXVIII  are  as  follows: 

We  permit  .'ill  liftrds,  (ii'iitlcnuMi,  iiiid  Noblen  ti)  Inmt  in  iioldi^  faHliion  witli  doga 
and  birds  in  tln^ir  forcHts,  tliifkcln,  wiirrona,  and  plaiiiM,  providiul  tliat  tlioy  keep  a 
leajrin"  distance  from  our  ]tli^Haiui((!H  lor  buck  and  brlcn  iioircn  to  a  dintanco  of  3 
l(!aj;nc8. 

Then  Article  X.Wlll  is: 

We  proliibit  MorcbantH,  Artizans,  Commoners,  and  Iidiabitants  of  towns,  bor- 
onfjhs,  jiarisbeH,  villages,  liamiets,  ()e,aNants  and  yromen  of  wiiatcver  conilition  and 
qnality  tliey  may  in-,  not  poHsi^Hsing  fn  Is,  loidsliips,  and  hniite  jiiHlirc  from  hllntingi^ 
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any  ])l.u'<',  condition  or  niiinncr,  or  any  fnrrcrl  or  featliered  f^anie  wliatevtr  under 
])cnalty  of  100/  lino  lor  llui  first  time,  douldo  for  thi!  Kccond,  and  for  tiie  tliird,  to  be 
]ial>l(^  to  three  liours  in  tiie  ])illory  of  their  jihue  of  residence  on  niark<t  <lay,  and 
banisiied  for  three  years  from  tlie  jurisdiction  of  tlie  VKiilrinc,  unless  l'r)r  some  canso 
th(!  JikIj^cs  can  remit  or  diminish  the  penalty  to  jirohiliition. 

The  l'iiE.sii)i;NT. — The  li^litol"  liuiitiii<;-  was  coiisidmcd  aie<;al  li^ilit, 
and  the  Lords  had  it  by  tenure  only  as  a  derivative  liglit. 

Sir  C)irARLi:s  Russell. — Yes,  as  a  seij^noiial  iij;ht. 

The  I*KESii)ENT. — As  a  seignorial  riy:ht}  and  that  was  all  derived 
from  the  sovereign  right. 

Sir  CiiAKLES  KiTssELL. — Quite  so. 

Senator  ^louciAN. — If  I  understood  it,  INfr.  President,  you  said  it  was 
a  right  derived  I'roin  the  Sovereign,  and  not  inherent  in  the  individual? 

The  J*KESIDENT. — It  was  not  inherent  in  the  individual  under  our 
aneient  law. 

Sir  Charles  IUissell. — Quite  so.  It  was  the  old  feudal  law,  in 
whieh  the  King  was  su])|)osed  to  be  the  source  and  origin,  the  head  of 
the  whole  society — the  J.ord  of  all  that  was  possessed,  who  granted  out 
from  his  royal  favour  this,  or  that,  or  the  other.  That  was  the  old 
original  teudal  idea,  undoubtedly. 

The  J*kesii)i;nt. — It  was  somewhat  different  from  the  right  of  i)roi)- 
erty.  The  right  of  jn-operty  was  quite  independent  of  any  grant  of 
the  King.  Feudal  right  was  derivative,  but  allodial  right,was  not  deriv- 
ative— tlie  right  of  hunting  was  considered  part  of  the  power,  and  it 
Avas  given  in  fee,  Just  as  the  right  of  justice  was  given.  You  know  that 
landlords  were  judges,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  judging  in 
cej'tain  provinces  and  at  certain  times.  They  had  the  right  of  "mint", 
and  several  other  regal  riglits  of  that  sort.  The  right  of  hunting  was  a 
derivative  right  from  the  sovereign  jower.     It  was  not  quite  the  same 

as  ])roperty. 
1033  Sir  Charles  Eussell.— Then  there  is  a  reference  to  the 
existing  Police  LaM'^of  1844,  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble 
abcuit.  It  simply  says  that  no  one  shall  have  the  right  to  hunt  on  the 
property  of  another  without  the  consent  of  the  proi)rietor  or  of  his 
assigns.  The  liglit  of  hunting  is  thus  accessory  to  ])roperty;  but  it 
must  not  be  confounded  with  right  over  the  game.  The  right  of  the 
chase  only  allows  the  ]uoprietor  to  legally  possess  himself  of  wild 
animals  found  on  his  land,  and  so  forth. 

Then  ]\Ionsieur  Demolombe,  in  commenting  on  the  general  provisions 
of  liook  3  of  the  Civil  Code — this  is  in  his  "■Traite  des  Successions", 
Volume  I,  sections  I'O  and  27 — as  to  the  different  methods  in  which  a 
man  accpiiies  ])r()])erty,  puts  the  question,  does  the  hunter  who  kills  a 
head  of  game  become  the  owner  of  it!  This  is  our  subject.  The 
answer  is  simply,  the  property  in  the  animal  killed  in  hunting  belongs 
to  the  hunter  in  virtue  of  the  right  of  i)ossession.  This  is  one  of  the 
divergences  from  Knglish  Law,  because  this  is  not  restricted  to  hunt- 
ing upon  his  own  land.     It  agrees  there  with  the  Iloman  Law. 

Tliis  rule  is  perfectly  clear  when  the  animal  has  been  killed  by  the  hunter  on  hia 
own  land,  or  on  the  land  of  another  with  the  ])erniis8ion  of  the  proprietor.  But 
oui^ht  this  rule  to  hv,  aiJjjlied  in  the  cnse  where  the  hunter  has  killed  or  taken  the 
f;ame  on  the  land  of  another  without  the  ])erniission  of  the  i)roi>rictor,  or  in  spite  of 
his  prohibition?  This  is  a  very  old  question,  and  Cujas  has  maintained  the  neijative. 
J{ut  the  contrary  sohition  has  always  been  generally  insisted  upon;  and  it  is  that 
which  follows  from  the  l^oman  Laws. 

So  that  he  adopts  that  view. 
Then  lie  goes  on : 

Pothier  in  our  ancient  law  likewise  niiiintaiued  it  (de  la  Propricti^  n"'21>.  and  it 
is  without  any  doubt  the  best  according  to  our  present  law.     The  prohiliition  by  the 
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proprietor  ngainst  any  person  hunting  on  liis  land  does  not  really  change  tlie  nature 
of  the  game  -which  is  none  the  less  always  a  tiling  niilUuH ;  "  prohibitio  ista  "  as  Vin- 
nius  well  says  "conditionem  animalis  mntaro  non  potest."  The  owner  of  the  land 
cannot  bring  an  action  to  recover  the  game  since  he  has  never  been  the  owner  of  it; 
all  he  can  do  is  to  sue  for  damages. 

That  is  for  the  trespass.  Tlien  the  Law  of  the  3rd  of  May,  1844,- 
whicli  1  have  already  referred  to,  contains  nothing-  contrary  to  tliis 
principle;  but  it  does  appear  to  provide  that  in  the  case  of  hunting 
during  the  jirohibited  time  this  law  deprives  the  hunter  of  the  game 
which  lie  has  killed  or  taken;  and,  further,  in  reference  to  killing  out 
of  season,  it  is  not  in  order  to  restore  it  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land 
on  which  it  has  beeu  killed  by  a  third  person,  for,  as  we  liave  seeu,  the 
law  gives  it  on  the  contrary  to  charitable  societies. 

Senator  Morgan. — Confiscates  it. 

Sir  Charles  liussELL. — Yes,  if  it  can  be  called  confiscation. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  because  it  is  killed  in  violation  of  law. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Then  the  next  passage  which  is  instructive 
is  from  the  book  by  M.  Villequez,  doyen  de  la  Faculte  de  Droit  de 
Dijon,  "  Droit  du  chasseur." 

1034  Game  at  large  which  is  not  confined  in  an  inclosed  area  from  which  it  can- 
not esca]>e,  belongs  to  no  one,  no  more  to  the  proprietor  of  the  laud  on  which  it 
is  harbouring,  lying  or  perching  or  through  which  it  is  i)a.ssing  than  to  any  one  else. 
It  becomes  the  property  of  the  tirst  who  takes  ])ossession  of  it  even  on  ground  where 
he  has  not  the  rif^it  of  chase  or  pursuit.  This  is  a  constant  principle  applied  with- 
out dispute  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  our  own  days.  It  results  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  things.  Natural  law  and  reason  alone  would  teach  it,  were  it  not  every- 
where written  and  acknowledged.  A  right  in  fact  is  not  intelligible  except  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  exercise  it.  The  exercise  of  the  right  of  property  consists  in  the 
use  of  the  thing  Avhich  is  subject  to  it.  The  proprietor  of  a  held  uses  it  when  he 
cultivates  it,  when  he  reaps  it,  or  even  -when  he  walks  over  it.  To  use  a  hare  which 
is  lying  there  he  miist  begin  by  taking  it,  or  at  least  by  having  it  in  his  poss(\s8ion 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  its  master  and  to  prevent  it  from  escaping.  Up  till  that 
time  it  Ixdougs  to  no  one,  is  its  own  master,  and  olfen  will  only  lose  its  liberty  witli 
its  life,  to  the  profit  of  whoever  kills  it  for  the  purpose  of  appropriating  it  by  taking 
possession. 

The  next  clause  is  from  Pothier  J)e  la  ProprieU,  No.  57,  and  from 
the  same  author  Demolonibe,  vol.  xiii,  No.  26. 

The  property  which  is  established  in  wild  animals  by  po.ssession  rests  so  clearly 
on  the  fact  of  cfiective  possession  that  it  is  lost  with  that  possession  when  the  ani- 
mals by  esca])ing  from  us  liave  regained  their  natural  lilieity,  and  liavo  thus  returned 
to  tlie  "negative  domain"  of  the  liumau  race;  thus  dilVering  from  inanimate  things 
and  domestic  animals  in  which  we  retain  tlie  jiroperty  even  when  they  are  lost. 

Then,  upon  the  subject  of  fishing,  fish  of  the  sea  and  in  running 
waters  are  also,  as  we  have  said,  like  wild  animals,  res  7iulJins.  The 
capture  of  fish  is  effected  by  means  of  a  series  of  oi)erations  covered 
by  tlie  description  of  fishing.  And  then  from  the  Ordonnanve  sur  la 
marine  of  1081,  Hth  book,  title  I,  article  2,  and  also  from  Pothier's  De 
la  Propriety,  Ko.  51,  everyone  can  fish  in  the  sea  without  ])ermission. 
it  is,  in  this  sense,  that  one  is  accustonu'd  to  say  sea  lishing  is  IVee; 
for,  in  other  r(^s|)('cts,  it  is  sn])iect  to  by-laws  and  jxilice  rules,  whicili  in 
the  general  intcie^t,  in  or<l<'r  to  i)r<'V(Mit  tlie  d('stru(;tion  of  the  si)awn 
and  to  encourage  the,  icitroduction  of  dilfcrc^nt  kinds  ol"  fish,  determine 
the  S(!asons  and  liours  (luring  wliich  lisliing  is  lorbiddiMi,  tlui  method, 
the  nuu'Jiines  and  inslrumcnts  luuliibilcd,  and  llic  size  of  the  nets 
which  may  be  used.  These  lules  ai»;  not  binding  in  tlie  open  sea  exeej)t 
on  tlie  nationals  whom  ahuie  the  national  law  can  follow  outside  their 
territory  ((Jivil  ('ode,  article  .'»).  Hiey  have  no  legal  cl'fe(;t  as  regards 
foreigners,  except  iu  the  limits  of  the  territorial  sea. 
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Tlieii  1  could  refer  if  need  be,  and  I  iniist  refer  to  it  in  anotluir  con- 
nection, tliouiih  1  may  iniuition  it  licie  as  it  is  under  my  eye  at  this 
moment,  to  c:ises  which  are  constantly  occurring;,  where  the  interests  of 
countries  separated  by  water  or  contiguous  by  land  are  concerned: 
thus  boundary  (juestions  have  arisen  between  France  and  En<;Iand  as 
to  lisheries,  where  h'rance  has  seen  tb(^  utility  of  admitting  certain 
limitations  and  certain  rights  claimed  by  (heat  iJritain,  and  (Jreat  Brit- 
ain, on  the  other  hand,  has  seen  the  ecjuity  and  utility  of  con(;edin<^  to 

France,  and  Jleljiium  and  other  L'owers,  the  same  limitations, — I 
1035    must  say  sometliing  on  this  at  some  later  period,  probably  at 

greater  length;  but  all  this  goes  to  show  that  these  Conventions 
or  AgreenuMits  for  mutual  accommodation  are  effecting  that  which 
international  law  cannot  efiect,  because  it  does  not  provide  for  it. 
They  are  outside  the  domain  of  that  law;  they  are  dealt  with  upon 
principles  of  nuitual  give  and  take  and  mutual  convenience;  and  even 
in  these  cases,  I  need  not  say,  the  Conventions  so  made  and  the  legis- 
lation of  the  respective  countries  intending  to  give  eifect  to  these  Con- 
^•entions  only  bind  the  respective  nationals,  and  bind  no  outside  Powers 
and  the  nationals  of  no  outside  Power  whatever,  and,  therefore,  it  does 
not  fall  within  the  scoi)e  of  international  law. 

Now  I  will  only  make  one  furtlnn-  reference,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
the  law  as  to  bees  is  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  been  already  deal- 
ing with  and  there  is  a  case  decided  by  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse 
as  late  as  May  1870,  Avhere  the  principles  are  laid  down  by  that  Court 
in  strict  conformity  with  the  authorities  which  I  have  already  been 
citiug: 

When  l)cos  are  in  a  wild  state,  they  are  res  nriUius  and  b(>,conie  the  ])roi)erty  of 
the  iirst  talker.  If  tlioy  hnve  t^ken  up  their  abode  in  the  hives  tliey  are  su,scei)tible 
of  private  property.  Xlie  recent  law  of  the  4th  Aju-il  1889  of  the  liural  Code  in 
Article  7  indicates  in  what  manner  the  property  in  bees  ceases  when  the  bees  located 
on  any  land  abandon  it. 

These  are  the  words  of  the  law  of  1889: 

The  proprietor  of  a  swarm  has  the  rijjht  to  retake  it,  and  repossess  himself  of  it 
as  loiiir  as  he  has  not  given  np  its  pursuit;  otherwise  the  swarm  belongs  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  ground  upon  wJiich  it  has  settled. 

fle  has  the  right  to  take  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  a  Statute? 

Sir  Charles  Eussi^ll. — Yes,  the  liural  Code  of  1889. 

Lord  llANNEN. — There  have  been  some  decisions  on  that. 

Sir  Cuarles  Eussell. — This  decision  could  not  have  been  on  that; 
but  it  was  on  a  similar  law.  This  is  in  1889,  and  it  conforms  to  the 
previous  decision  of  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse,  delivered  in  1870. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  is  a  case  somewhere  with  reference  to  silk- 
worms.   Have  you  got  that? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  I  have  not  got  that  case.  The  reasons 
given  in  the  Cour  d'Appel  de  Toulouse  I  might  read. 

Considering  that  according  to  the  tests  furnished  both  by  principles  and  by  juris- 
])ru(lence,  domestic  animals  are  those  which  associate  with  man,  live  about  him  in 
his  house,  are  nourished  and  bred  by  his  care;  that  the  bees  still  retain,  after  being 
taken  possession  of  by  man,  their  wild  nature  which  the  Roman  law  recoL,mized; 
that  they  do  not  live  near  mini  and  under  his  roof,  and  they  are  separated  from  his 
habitation  by  reason  of  the  inconvenience  and  danger  wliich  their  ])roximity 
involves;  that  the  bees  familiarize  themselves  so  little  with  man  that  one  is  obliged 
to  take  precautions  in  approaching  their  hives  and  removing  their  honey,  which  the 
labour  of  these  insects  has  stored  in  cells; 

Considering  further  that  if  in  a  certain  measure  the  surveillance  and  care  of  the 
proprietor  is  employed  in  the  preservation  and  nourishment  of  the  bees,  that  they 
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rely  for  their  subsistence  in  taking  from  shrubs  and  flowers  near  the  hives,  and  in 

carrying  thither  the  substances  that  they  have  gathered. 
1036        Considering  also  that  these  essential  difficulties  make  it  impossible  to  class 

bees  in  the  category  of  domestic  animals. 

That  is  the  short  decision. 

Senator  Morgan. — Was  that  before  the  statute  to  which  you 
referred  ? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes  I  have  said  so.  The  decision  was  in 
1876  and  the  Statute  was  passed  in  1889. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  was  a  codificatiou  of  the  principles  embodied  iu 
that  decision. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes. 

There  is  another  decision  also  referred  to  of  the  Cour  de  Limoges  to 
the  same  effect. 

Mr.  Phelps. — These  have  not  been  quoted  in  your  previous  argu- 
ment, and  we  have  had  no  access  to  them  or  opportunity  to  see  them. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  that  would 
be  at  all  irritating,  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  my  learned  friend 
Mr,  Carter  very  early  before  commencing  his  argument  deplored  the 
loss  of  certain  French  authorities  which  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  recover 
or  replace,  and  therefore  my  learned  friend's  mind,  which  was  no  doubt 
laboriously  engaged  in  this  matter,  was  addressed  to  the  subject  of 
French  authorities,  and  indeed  it  was  that  which  suggested  to  us  that 
we  should  explore  the  same  region  with  the  result  tliat  I  have  put  before 
the  Court. 

The  President. — It  is  an  argument  of  analogy. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes:  I  claim  to  have  shown  that  the  laws 
of  France,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain,  all  concur;  and  so  far 
as  I  know,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  generalize,,  the  municipal  law  of  no 
country  can  be  invoked  in  favour  of  the  claim  to  pi>operty  in  the  seals; 
and  thus  municipal  law  cannot  be  invoked  in  favour  of  this  claim  of 
the  United  States  to  property.  Now  I  have  dealt  with  the  general 
propositions. 

The  President. — May  I  remind  you  with  regard  to  what  you  said 
as  to  the  Eussian  law,  that  the  Eussian  law  did  not  admit  of  res  nullius. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  did  say  so. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  do  not  think  tliat  contravenes  the  propo- 
sition I  am  now  upon. 

The  PRESiDEN'i'. — I  merely  remind  you  of  what  you  have  stated — 
the  seal  in  Eussia  would  not  be  res  nullivs. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Tiie  law  would  not  give  it  to  tlie  proi)rictor 
of  the  land  on  wliich  it  was  found.  If  it  did  not  belong  to  tlie  pro- 
j)rietor,  it  would  belong  to  the  State.  I  suppose  that  is  the  result  of 
the  Kussian  law. 

The  Pim:sidi:nt. — What  you  stated  this  morning  was  (piite  novel  to 
me,  and  1  (-annot  form  an  oi)inion  from  a  law  1  do  not  know. 

Sir  Charles  Eissell. — I  have  seen  it  somewhere  stated.  I  know 
that  Eussian  law  does  form  an  exception  to  the  general  law  of 
](K)7  other  countries  in  that  regard,  that  nothing  is  sai(l  to  be  accord- 
ing to  the  Eussian  hiw  without  an  owner,  and  if  there  is  no 
])rivatc  owner  the  State  claims  to  be  the  owner.  I  thought  it  light  to 
say  that,  because  I  liad  seen  it,  but  tlie  authority  for  it  1  do  not  recall. 

The  I'imosident. —  It  may  he  said  tliat  is  one  of  the  obj«!cts  that  are 
capable  of  ai)i»ro|»riation. 

Sir  (;harli;s  Eissell. — Yes,  matters  which  are  cai)able  of  being 
the  subjects  of  propeity;  and,  as  regards  animals /era'  naturoCy  there  is 
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merely  that  right  to  take  them  and  so  acquire  the  property,  and  nothing 
more, — it  may  be  so. 

Tlie  ruEsiDic^'T. — Tlie  fact  is,  we  do  not,  eitlier  of  us,  know  tlie  law. 

Sir  Charles  Kusssell. — No;  I  do  not  trust  myself  to  speak  posi- 
tively about  it. 

I  am  not  at  all  sure.  Sir,  that  it  would  not  be  a  more  correct  thing  to 
i?ay  of  M'ild  animals  that  they  are  res  coitnuuncs  rather  than  yen  niillins. 
That  may  ])ossibly  be.  I  merely  suggest  it  because  anybody  may  take 
them.     I  should  not  like  to  pledge  myself  to  any  view  aliout  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  are  res,  at  any  rate. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — They  are  res,  certainly. 

THE   APPEAL   TO   INTERNATIONAL  LAW. 

But  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  yet  to  deal  witli  another  view  of  this 
question,  what  law  is  to  govern  this  Tribunal  in  determining  this  ques- 
tion. I  submit  that  I  have  demonstrated  that  munici[)al  law  does  not 
sui)port  this  claim,  but  negatives  it.  I  have  further  submitted  that 
title  in  things  must  take  its  root  in  municii)al  law,  and  1  have  sought 
to  illustrate  that  by  pointing  ont  to  you  what  tlie  case  must  be  if, 
instead  of  the  I'ribilof  Islands  being  the  national  property  of  the  United 
States,  they  were,  as  they  Avell  might  be,  the  piivate  jtroperty  of  an 
ordinary  individual.  I  gave  as  an  illustration  yesterday  the  Scilly 
Islands  on  the  southwest  coast  of  England,  and  numy  other  islands 
along  the  coast.  Suppose  that,  in  such  a  case,  the  private  owner  of  those 
islands  asserts  that  his  right  of  property  in  the  seals  is  attacked  by 
pelagic  sealing  in  the  adjoining  ocean. 

AVhat  must  be  his  initial  step?  He  is  complaining  of  an  invasion  of 
his  right  of  property  in  the  fur-seals,  by  a  neighbour,  by  a  pelagic  sealer 
from  the  adjoining  coast.  He  sues  him  in  trespass;  he  sues  him  iu 
trover;  lie  sues  him  in  any  form  of  action  he  chooses.  The  first  stej)  he 
must  take,  the  first  position  he  must  lay  down  clearly  and  distinctly,  is 
that  according  to  the  law  of  the  ])lace  he  has  a  title  to  the  thing  which 
he  claims,  and  his  right  to  which  he  says  has  been  invaded.  Can  there 
be  any  difference — is  there  any  ground  conceivable  for  treating  the 
question  in  a  different  way,  because  the  United  States  ha])pen  to  be  the 
owners  of  the  sovereignty  over  the  Islands  and  liave  given  to 
1038  their  lessees  the  right  to  take  these  seals  on  the  Islands?  Is  the 
question  any  different  because  the  claimant  here  is  the  United 
States,  from  what  it  would  be  if  the  lessees  were  the  claimants:  or  if  a 
private  person,  being  the  owner  of  the  Islands,  was  the  claimant?  I 
say  it  is  impossible  that  jiroperty  should  exist  in  one  case,  and  not 
exist  in  the  other,  or  that  property  should  be  non-existent  in  one  case 
if  it  is  not  also  non-existent  in  the  other. 

But  then  my  learned  friend  says  in  elfect: — Failing  munieijjal  law, 
deriving  no  authority  from  municipal  law  for  my  position,  yet  there  is 
another  law  which  gives  me  ])roi)erty,  which  gives  me  the  right  1  claim, 
and  which  is  the  law  in  this  matter  to  determine  the  right  of  these 
parties,  and  that  is  international  law. 

Let  us  see  if  my  friend  is  well  fimnded  there.  "What  must  he  do; 
must  he  not  in  order  to  derive  support  from  international  law  estab- 
lish— for  the  onus  is  upon  him — that  international  law  has  laid  down  a 
rule  or  a  prin('ii)le  treating  far-seals  in  a  way  ditlerent  from  the  mode 
in  which  numieipal  law  regards  them,  as  animals/Vra'  naturw?  or  in 
other  words,  must  he  not  supi)ort  the  i)roposition  that,  while  by  inter- 
national law,  all  nations  on  the  high  sea  are  equal  and  have  a  right  to 
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take  from  the  sea  wliat  tliey  can  get  from  the  sea,  that  international 
hiw  lias  engrafted  upon  that  general  principle  an  exception  which 
excludes  fur-seals  or  any  similar  creature  from  that  generally  admitted 
right? 

Surely  I  am  right  in  affirming  that  one  or  both  of  those  propositions 
must  be  established  by  my  learned  friend.  Has  he  made  an  attempt 
to  supi^ort  either  of  them  by  reference  to  international  law?  I  submit 
he  has  not;  and  here  again  I  must  recur  to  what  I  think  must  be  from 
time  to  time,  if  I  may  say  it  with  respect,  borne  ia  mind  by  the  Tribunal 
as  to  what  international  law  really  is.  I  have  already  endeavoured  to 
explain  that  nothing  can  be  considered  international  law  as  to  which 
it  cannot  affirmatively  be  shown  that  the  consent  of  civilized  nations 
has  been  given;  and  that  nothing  short  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  the 
question  placuitne  geiitihiis,  applied  to  any  j)roposition,  will  satisty  the 
test  of  what  international  law  is.  My  learned  friend  says  international 
law,  moral  law,  natural  law,  are  all  i)ractically  interchangeable  words, 
meaning  the  same  thing.  I  would  like  to  examine  this  briefly  for  a 
moment  or  two. 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  some  writers  of  distinction  who  refer 
to  natural  law  as  the  basis  and  source  of  international  law,  and  whose 
language  would  seem  to  show  that  they  regarded  natural  law  as  the 
same  thing.  Puffendorf  is  the  most  prominent  amongst  these;  but 
such  writers  as  Bynkeashoek  and  Wolfe  have  an  entirely  different  view. 
Heflter,  Avith  whom  I  have  no  doubt  the  President  is  entirely  familiar, 
speaks  of  international  law  as  founded  on  necessity  developed  by  morals, 

Calvo  recognizes  the  idea  of  general  Justice  as  modifying  for  the  com- 
mon good  the  relations  of  States;  but  he  himself  prefers  to  rest  inter- 
national law  upon  the  principles  defined  by  various  Treaties,  and  rules, 
natural  and  logical,  to  be  deduced  from  many  ingredients  in 
1039  many  cases,  carried  into  practice  and  generally  recognized;  he 
finally  sums  it  uj)  in  the  phrase  "la  jurisi)rudence  consacre  par 
la  coutume." 

There  are  two  very  acute  criticisms  upon  this  subject  to  which  I  should 
like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal.  Ojjc  is  the  criticism  of  Ben- 
tham,  cited,  and  cited  with  apjiroval,  by  Ortolan  in  his  "  La  Diplomatie 
de  la  IVler".  I  am  citing  from  the  second  edition  of  1853.  He  cites  a 
l)assage  from  Bentliamof  a  very  incisive  character,  as  nearly  allot  Beu- 
tham's  were,  in  whicli  he  is  speaking  of  natural  law,  and  natural  right 
as  sjiringing  from  natural  law.     He  says: 

Natural  iij;]it  is  often  cniploycid  in  a  sense  opposed  to  law,  as  wlicn  it  is  said,  for 
example,  that  law  cannot  be  oi)j)<)sed  to  natural  rijj;lit,  the  word  "ri<;lit"  is  c'in])loyod 
in  a  sense  superior  to  law:  a  rij;lit  is  reooj;nized  which  attacks  law,  Ti])scts,  and 
annuls  it.  In  this  sense  which  is  antagonistic  to  law,  the  word  "  droit  "  is  the  .i^reat- 
est  enemy  of  reason,  and  tlic  most  to  lilile  destroyer  ol'  novcrnmcnts.  Wo  cannot 
reason  with  fanatics  armeil  with  a  natural  ri;;'ht,  wliich  eacli  one  nndcrsiands  as  ho 
I)lease8.  applies  it  as  it  suits  him,  of  whicli  he  will  yield  nothinfj,  withdraw  nothinn;, 
which  is  inflexihle  at  tlie  same  time  that  it  is  unintelli.ujible,  which  is  consecrated  iu 
liis  r:yes  lik<^  a  d();;uia,  and  which  he  cannot  discard  without  a  cry.  Instead  of  exam- 
ining laws  by  tlirir  results,  insti;ad  of  judgin;;'  iIkmu  to  be  jjjood  or  bad,  they  consider 
th<'m  witli  rr^ard  to  their  ndation  to  this  so  called  natural  rijjht.  That  is  to  say  they 
Hubstitute  for  the  reason  of  ex[)erlence  all  the  chimeras  of  their  own  imagination. 

Anotlier  critic,  a  very  able  and  acute  one,  Austin,  speaks  to  the  same 
effect.  I  am  now  reading  from  a  book  which  has  certainly  liad  enormous 
infiiH'iM-e  on  the  mind  of  I'jigland,  aiul  Ihe  value  of  which  I  think  has 
been  almost  univ<'rsiilly  j('<;ognizc(l.  I  mean  his  "  Province  of  Jurisdic- 
tion Determined  ":  at  volume  1  ])age  -Jli2,  lie  says: 

Grotius,  I'lifl'endorf  and  oth(a'  writers  on  tlie  so-called  law  of  nations  have  fallen 
into  a  Biniilar  coufusiou  of  ideas. 
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What  tliat  coiifiisioii  is  you  will  Jiiid  liom  the  context. 

Tluiy  li:iv(-  coiiIouikIchI  ]iositivo  intonuitioiiiil  morality,  or  the  rules  which  a(;tually 
<)l)t;iiu  aiiioujjst  civili/cd  natious  in  their  mutual  intc.rcourse,  with  thfir  own  va^^m; 
foiucptinusot'  international  morality  as  it  on^^ht  to  be,  with  that  imleterminat*;  sonic- 
thin};;  whicii  they  loneeived  it  would  ho  if  it  conformed  to  that  indeterminato 
something;  whiili  ihcy  called  tlie  law  of  Tiaturc.  Prof.  Von  Marfcnsof  (iottinficn  who 
<lied  only  :i  few  years  ai;o  is  actually  th<^  lirst  of  the  writers  on  the  law  of  natimis 
who  lias  seized  this  distinction  with  a  lirm  f^rasp.  tin-  lirst  who  has  diHliiif^nislied  the 
rules  which  ()uj;ht  to  bo  received  in  the  intercourse  of  nations  or  wliicli  would  he 
received  if  tliey  (umforniod  to  an  assumed  standard  of  whatever  kind,  from  those 
which  arc  so  received,  endeavoured  to  collect  from  the  jiractie*;  of  civilized  communi- 
ties what  are  the  rules  actually  recognized  and  acted  upon  by  them,  and  gave  to  these 
rules  the  name  of  jiositive  international  law, 

Now, lastly,  an  Anioricai)  author,  Mr.  Woolsey.  This  is  in  the  original 
text.  This  is  in  fact  the  first  edition.  It  is  the  introductory  chapter, 
page  13  of  the  lirst  edition.    He  says. 

Thus  Pnffendorf  commits  the  faults  of  failing  to  distinguish  sufficiently  between 
natural  justice  and  tlie  law  of  nations,  of  spinning  the  web  of  a  system  out  of  his 
own  brain,  as  if  he  were  the  legislator  of  the  world,  and  of  neglecting  to  inform 
ns  what  the  world  actually  holds  the  law  to  be,  by  which  nations  regulate  their 
course. 

1040  But  now,  apart  from  these  weighty  authorities,  am  I  not  justi  (led 
in  saying  as  to  the  natural  law  what  1  have  already  iiitiniated  in 
the  ])revious  ])artof  my  argument  as  to  the  moral  law,  that  it  is  only  so 
much  of  the  rules  of  morals  or  the  rules  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  have 
received  the  imprimatur  of  luttions — evidenced  by  the  assent  of  nations 
expressed  or  im])lied — only  so  much  as  has  been  taken  up  by  that 
consent  into  the  body  of  international  law  is  in  truth  international  law. 

I  took  occasion  this  morning  to  put  to  my  learned  friends  the  (iitestion 
argumentatively,  and  I  now  repeat  it;  can  they  refer  to  any  controversy 
between  nations  which  has  ever  been  settled  by  a  reference  either  to 
natural  law  direct,  or  to  a  supposed  law  of  morals*^  I  think  they  will 
find  it  diflicult  to  find  any  sucli  case. 

But  now  1  have  to  meet  this  suggestion  of  ray  learned  friend,  namely, 
that  although  he  may  be  wrong  in  saying  that  natural  and  moral  law 
are  the  same  as  international  law,  yet  that  although  they  may  not  7>cr  se 
be  international  law  unless  and  until  consent  of  civilized  nations  has 
been  given,  yet — and  1  think  he  put  this  aitirmatively  in  his  argument — 
yet  that  you  are  to  ])resume  that  nations  have  assented  as  part  of  inter- 
national law  to  all  principles  of  morals,  and  all  princijiles  to  be  drawn 
from  the  law  of  nature,  until  you  can  show  that  they  have  dissented. 

I  first  ask  the  question :  Is  there  any  authority  for  this  statement  that 
any  such  thing  is  to  be  presumed?  1  have  already  pointed  out  that,  so 
far  as  the  law  of  nature  is  concerned,  it  could  give  us  no  help  whatever 
upon  the  question  of  pro])erty:  for  that  the  true  view  of  all  law,  ])roi)erly 
so  called,  munici])al  as  well  as  international,  is  that  it  has  substituted 
rules  of  right  and  equity  for  claims  of  property  which  originally,  accord- 
ing to  natural  law,  rested  for  their  ultima  te  sanction  upon  force  and  upon 
force  alone. 

But,  let  me  ask  again,  Minn-e  are  we  to  find  these  laws  of  nature?  "What 
nations  have  agreed  ui)on  t hem  1  Where  are  the}'  codilicd  f  Where  are 
they  to  be  found?  "  What  is  the  book,  edition  and  j^age  "  to  which 
reference  has  been  made?  ISTo  satisfactory  answers  can  be  given  to  these 
questions. 

Again,  what  are  the  rules  and  laws  of  morality?  Ui>on  what  i)oints 
where  they  touch  modern  society,  regarded  either  municipally  or  inter- 
nationally, do  societies  of  men,  or  do  nations,  agree  as  to  them?    Is  it 
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not  true  to  say  that  opinion,  which  is  matured  upon  a  particular  point 
touching  morals  in  one  nation,  is  in  a  state  of  iiux  and  un(;ertainty  iu 
an(.ther  nation,  even  upon  points  where  there  is  a  general  consensus  in 
reprobating  a  particular  course  of  conduct'?  I  gave  an  illustration  the 
other  day — r.ud  what  other  illustration  can  be  stronger — the  slave  trade; 
yet  it  cannot  be  afitirmed  that  the  slave  trade  is  yet  relegated  by  inter- 
national law  to  the  same  category  as  piracy,  or  carries  with  it  the  same 
sanction.  Or,  again,  take  the  illustration  which  the  argument  of  my 
learned  friends  here  supplies.  According  to  their  contention,  it  is — and 
the  United  States  have  made  it,  as  far  as  municipal  law  can  make 
1041  it, — a  crime  against  the  law  of  nature  or  of  morality,  or  of  both, 
to  kill  a  female  seal.  Is  that  a  rule  of  morality  which  prevails  the 
world  over?  Have  nations  agreed  in  regarding  this  as  a  crime?  Has 
international  law  or  a  congress  of  international  statesmen  ever  suggested 
that  to  kill  a  female  of  any  species  of  animals,  wild  or  domestic,  aye,  or 
even  a  gravid  fenmle — very  reprehensible  and  regrettable,  it  may  be — 
was  to  be  regarded  as  an  international  crime? 

I  have  said  before  that  there  are  certain  great  principles  of  morals 
whicii  have  been  used  to  test  the  relative  value  of  conflicting  usages  or 
tendencies  of  opinion  or  doctrine,  to  give  formal  ex])ression  to  growing 
custom,  to  support  fresh  tlieories  placed  before  the  world  for  considera- 
tion and  acceptance;  but  no  attemi^t  can  be  made  to  directly  impose 
such  principles  upon  States  as  a  direct  obligation  until  the  consensus 
of  nations  has  first  assimilated  them  as  part  of  the  international  law. 

If  I  am  right  in  this — and  1  submit  that  I  am — the  conclusion  is  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  presuming  assent  to  ideas  of  international  law, 
or  morality,  or  anything  else,  as  to  which  civilized  nations,  just  as 
civilized  men,  take  different,  diverging  views;  but  that  to  constitute 
interuiitional  law,  assent  has  to  be  affirmatively  shown. 

I'iiuilly,  in  this  connection,  I  have  to  submit  that  modern  interna- 
tional law  has  long  passed  the  stage  at  whicli  an  ai)peal  to  any  vague 
general  principles  can  alford  any  safe,  certain  resting  place  or  guide 
at  all.  It  is  now,  and  it  has  long  been,  a  body  of  derivative  prin- 
ciides  and  concrete  rules,  formed  by  the  action  and  re-action  of  each 
other,  of  custom,  moral  feeling,  considerations  of  convenience.  It  is 
only  cai)able  of  modification  and  extension  either  by  the  slow  growth 
of  fresh  customs,  under  the  influence  of  these  other  factors,  morals  and 
convenience,  or  by  general  express  agreement  amongst  nations, — mat- 
ters involving  new  principles  or  new  rules,  or  fresh,  unrecognized  prac- 
tices. No  speedy  way  exists  of  changing  the  concrete  rules  of  existing 
law  otherwise  tlian  by  the  general  agreement  of  civilized  States;  and 
to  notliing  else  than  these  concrete  rules  is  obedience  due. 

I  con('e<ie  that  these  <;oncrete  rules  do  not  cover  all  cases.  Probably 
the  law  never  will  l)e  found  to  cover  all  ])ossible  cases;  but  the  law  is 
sui)i)I('nM'nt<'d  by  treaty,  by  agreement  Ix'tween  particular  States;  and 
yon  are  in  this  instance,  in  dischavge-  of  the  iini)()rtaiit  functions  which 
y(tn  have  assumed,  standing  in  the  ]>laceof  these  parties,  In  connection 
with  the  l)ranc]i  of  tlu^  (|uestion  which  I  have  not  yet  ai)|»i()ached. 
r>ut  n(»w  you  are  to  declare  as  regards  the  branch  with  wliicli  1  am  deal- 
ing, what  are  the  rights,  legal  rights,  accor<ling  to  existing  hiw,  of  the 
parties,  not  looking  be.x'ond  that  law,  until  you  come  to  the  second 
l)ranch  (tf  tlie  (piestion  ;  tiien  indeed  you  are  to  say  lor  tiie  parties  what 
they  would  haxcsaid  lor  tliems«'Ives  had  they  entered  intoan  agreement 
to  settle  the  dilferences  existing  between  tluMU. 

Senator  Morgan. —  Is  it  to  be  determined  according  to  existing  inter- 
national law,  or  existing  municipal  law,  or  both? 
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1042  Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  already  .said  that  in  my  jud^- 
iiu'iit  iiitcniational  law,  as  rejiards  jjioperty  and  thinj,'s,  has 
nothing  to  do  witli  tlic  (jiiestions  in  this  case. 

Lord  IIannen. — That  is  to  say,  international  law  does  not  speak  on 
the  subject? 

Sir  Charles  Kissell. — It  does  not  speak  on  the  subject. 

Senator  JMorcan. — TheTreaty  does  not  refer  to  the  subject  as  either 
municipal  or  international,  or  to  any  particular  law,  municipal  or  inter- 
national. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  true,  sir.  It  speaks,  however,  of 
rights  which  are  to  be  ascertained  by  reference  to  law,  as  le<;al  ri<;hts. 
I  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  municipal  law.  I  have  attemjited  to 
show  that  there  is  no  such  right  according  to  municipal  law.  1  have 
also  attem[)ted  to  show — I  hope  you  will  think  I  have  succeeded  in 
showing — that  tliere  is  no  such  right  according  to  international  law ;  but 
I  have  not  exhausted  that  subject. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  have  not  yet  heard  any  reference  by  anybody 
to  writings  in  which  we  are  to  lind  either  the  general  principles  or  the 
concrete  rules  by  which  we  :ne  to  be  guided  in  the  determination  of 
what  is  the  international  law,  or  how  much  of  it  applies  to  this  case. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — You  will  have  the  opportunity,  Sir,  before 
this  case  is  over,  of  being  referred  to  them. 

Senator  ]\1()R(4AN. — I  hope  so. 

Lord  IIannen. — Will  you  allow  me  to  put  a  question  to  you? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — If  you  please,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  have  argued  that  the  municipal  law  of  the 
United  States  has  not  made  this  projjcrty  in  the  United  States.  Sup- 
pose there  had  been  a  law  of  the  United  States  enacting  that  the  seals 
on  the  Pribilof  islands  should  be  the  ])roi)erty  of  the  State,  would  that 
have  made  any  difference  in  the  argument? 

Sir  Chakles  Eussell. — Xone  at  all,  outside  the  territorial  limits. 
Of  course,  as  regards  their  own  nationals,  it  would. 

Sejiator  Morgan. — Outside  the  territorial  limits? 

Sir  Charles  Ei  ssell. — Certainly. 

The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  until  Thursday,  May  25,  1893,  at  11.30 
o'clock  A.  M. 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Mr.  President,  I  am  bow  able  to  fortify  by 
antliority  the  correctness  of  the  answer  wliich  I  gave  yesterday  to  the 
question  you  were  good  enough  to  address  to  me  upon  the  question  of 
how  far  the  right  of  the  King  as  to  property  in  swans  or  in  royal  fish 
extended,  and  whether  it  extended,  or  was  asserted  to  exist,  beyond 
the  territorial  limits.  The  authority  that  I  refer  to  is  recognized  as  the 
principal  authority  upon  the  subject, — Chitty  on  the  "Prerogatives  of 
the  Crown  " — and  I  am  reading  from  the  edition  ijublishedin  1820,  page 
144.  It  deals  both  with  the  question  of  royal  fish  and  royal  birds, 
swans.    This  is  the  passage: 

The  King  has  no  general  property  in  fish.  It  woiild  be  superfluous  to  specify  and 
particularly  designate  whales  and  sturgeons  alone,  as  lieing  royal  fish,  if  all  fish  were 
the  King's  property.  Jixceptio  probat  rcf/ulam.  With  respect  however  to  whales  and 
sturgeons,  it  was  always  a  doctrine  of  the  common  law  ihat  they  belong  to  the  King. 
And  i>y  the  statute  de  Prcrogaiivd  licgis,  it  is  declared  that  the  King  shall  have  whales 
and  sturgeons  taken  in  the  sea  or  elsewhere,  within  the  realm,  except  in  certain 
places  privileged  by  the  King.  Knt  to  give  the  Crown  a  right  to  such  fish  they  must 
be  taken  within  the  seas  parcel  of  the  dominions  and  Crown  of  England,  or  in  creeks 
or  arms  thereof;  for  if  taken  in  the  wide  seas  or  out  of  the  precinct  of  the  seas  sub- 
ject to  the  Crown  of  England,  they  belong  to  the  taker.  A  subject  may  possess  this 
royal  percjuisite;  first,  by  grant;  secondly,  by  prescription  within  the  shore,  between 
the  high  water  and  low  water  mark,  or  in  a  certain  districtitfi  viaris,  or  in  a  port, 
creek,  or  aim  of  the  sea;  and  this  may  be  had  in  gross  or  as  appurtenant  to  an 
honour,  manor  or  hundred. 

Tinder  this  head  may  also  be  mentioned  the  right  of  the  King  to  sivaus,  being 
inhabitants  of  rivers.  By  the  statute  22  Edward  IV,  chapter  6,  "no  person  other 
than  the  son  of  the  King  shall  have  any  mark  or  game  of  swans,  exc(qit  he  have 
lauds  of  freehold  to  the  yearly  value  of  iive  marks;  and  if  any  person  not  having 
lands  to  the  said  yearly  value  shall  have  any  such  mark  or  game,  it  shall  be  lawful 
to  any  of  the  King's  subjects  having  lands  to  the  said  value,  t(*  seize  the  swans  as 
forfeits,  whereof  the  King  shall  have  one  half  and  he  that  shall  seize  the  other". 
A  subject  may,  however,  be  entitled  to  swans;  first,  when  they  are  tamo;  in  which 
case  he  has  exactly  the  same  property  in  them  as  he  has  in  any  other  tame  animal; 
secondly,  by  a  grant  of  swan  mark  from  the  King;  in  whicli  case  all  the  swans 
marked  with  sucli  mark  shall  be  the  subject's,  wheresoever  they  tly;  and,  thirdly, 
a  suliject  may  claim  a  ]iroperty  in  swans  ratione  privUedii,  as  if  the  King  grant  to  a 
subject  the  game  of  wild  swan  in  a  river. 

That  I  tliink.  answers  the  question  you  Avere  good  enougli  to  address 
tome.  lilackstone  in  his  Commentaries,  (Stephen's  l^'dition,  i)age  2), 
states  the  law  to  the  same  efl'ect.  I  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  by 
reading  it.  Indeed  one  sees  at  once  that  in  the  natnreof  things  it  must 
be  so,  ix'canse  once  outside  the  teri'itorial  jurisdiction  of  the  Slate  those 
wlio  owe  no  allegiance  to  that  State  owe  no  respect  to  any  rights, 
lOll  i(»g;dia  oi-  otherwise,  whicii  depend  npon  its  laws.  Of  course 
the  State  might  make  any  law  to  afl'ect  its  own  subjects,  but  as 
regaids  loreigners  outside  Ihe  iciilm  it  Inisno  such  right. 

Lord  IIanni;.\. — If  ;i  roynl  swiin  ;it  huge  in  th<>.  country  where  the 
King  liiid  the  right  to  swiins  escuped  lo  aiiolliei' country  where  tlie  other 
King  hiul  the  same  right  to  swans  at  large,  whicli  King  would  the 
swan  Ix'loiig  to? 
270 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Quite  so,  my  Lord.  For  myself  I  slioukl 
be  jjrepared  to  back  tlie  riglit  of  the  Kiii^  iu  wliose  tenitoiy  it  was 

foil  11(1. 

The  President. — Well  Sii-  Charles  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
explanation.  It  has  been  very  useful  to  me  at  any  rate.  I  believe  the 
law  is  the  same  law  that  formerly  ])revailc(l  in  France  under  the  feudal 
system,  by  which  the  right  of  cliase  and  liiintiiift'  was  derived  from  tlie 
regalian  ri<:lit;  and  1  believe  the  ref;alian  riglit  was  exactly  tlie  same 
as  tliat  dcliiMMl  in  the  law  of  Fnglaiid  which  you  have  just  read. 

Sir  (JiiAKLES  JiussELL. — This  subject  was  mentioned  yesterday  at  an 
advanced  stage  of  our  proceedings,  and  it  may  not  be  without  interest 
to  say  that  the  discussion  readied  Ottawa,  tlie  seat  of  (lovernmcnt  iu 
Canada,  in  time  to  be  digested  there;  and  this  morning  ]\lr.  Tapper 
received  a  telegram  which  I  might  be  permitted  to  read,  as  a  matter  of 
some  interest.    An  erudite  gentleman,  Mv.  Griflin,  telepraphs  this: 

Edward  I  of  England,  ou  kni,!j:bt.ing  the  Prince  of  Wales,  swore  to  God  on  the 
swan  tliat  he  would  conquer  Scotland.  The  swan  was  the  heraldic  sjgn  for  God,  the 
Virgin,  and  Ladylove  lor  all  Kniglifn.  See  Walter  Scott's  history  of  Scotland  Vol- 
ume 8,  and  also  iircwer's  Historical  Handbook,  page  861. 

Kow,  Mr.  President,  I  come  to  the  last  ground  on  which  the  preten- 
sions of  the  United  States  are  based  in  argument,  namely  the  ground 
that  pelagic  sealing  interferes  with  a  legal  right  in  tlie  industry,  as  it 
has  been  called,  said  to  bo  carried  on  on  the  Fribilof  Islands;  but 
before  I  call  attention  to  the  way  iu  which  this  proposition  is  put  by  my 
learned  and  ingenious  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  who  has  specially  taken  this 
proposition  under  his  protection,  I  should  like  to  remind  the  Tribunal 
of  the  hypothesis  on  which  this  question  is  to  be  considered.  We  are 
away  from  the  question  of  property  in  the  individual  seals:  we  are 
away  from  the  question  of  property  in  the  seal  herd.  We  are  away  also 
from  the  question  of  any  extdusive  right  in  the  United  States  or  the 
lessees  of  the  islands,  to  kill  the  seals,  or  to  take  the  seals,  or  to  pre- 
vent others  from  taking  the  seals  in  the  high  sea,  or  in  a  given  area  of 
the  sea. 

Therefore  the  proposition  is  that,  although  there  is  no  such  ex{dusiviB 
right,  and  no  such  property  either  in  the  individual  seal  or  iu  the  seals 
collectively,  yet  there  is  a  right  to  complain,  as  of  a  legal  wrong,  of  the 
fact  that  seals  are  killed  in  the  high  sea,  whereby  they  are  probably 
l)revented  from  reaching  the  island.  That  is  the  i)roposition.  iS^ow  I 
have  to  remind  the  Tribunal  that  what  has  to  be  established  in 
1045  this  connection  is  that  sealing  on  the  high  sea  is  an  invasion  of 
some  legal  right  connected  with  the  industry  on  the  Islands.  I 
use  the  phrase  "industry"  for  brevity.  I  shall  describe  presently 
what  it  is,  and  consider  whether  it  deserves  that  apiiellation. 

Now  that  is  the  broad  proposition,  which,  stated  in  untechnical  lan- 
guage, may  be  put  thus:  that  if  a  nation  has  an  industry  on  its  shores 
which  depends  upon  the  resort  to  those  shores  of  certain  wild  animals 
to  take  which  such  nation  has  no  exclusive  right,  and  in  which  it  has  no 
pro])erty,  if  it  can  nevertheless  prevent  the  killing  of  such  animals  on 
the  high  seas  by  another  nation,  if  such  killing  prevents  the  animals 
reaching  the  island  and  so  interferiug  with  the  industrj'. 

I  shall  have  to  point  out  the  far-reaching  conseiiuences  of  such  a 
proposition  as  that:  conseiiuences  which  1  think  if  applied  to  the  inter- 
ests and  actions  of  the  Fiiited  States  authorities  themselves  uixm  the 
eastern  shores  of  America,  will  be  found  to  be  exceedingly  awkward 
for  them,  liut  I  postpone  for  the  moment  the  illustrations  upon  that 
subject  which  1  intend  to  submit. 
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I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  turn  to  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps  as  it  is  set  out  in  the  printed  book.     I  do  not  refer  to  it  for 
Examination  of  ^^^^  purpose  of  goiug  tbrough  it  page  by  page.    I  have 
Mr.  pi.eips'  argu-  Stated  the  main  proposition  which  is  laid  down  in  it,  but 
™®'^^-  there  are  certain   statements  incidentally  made  in  the 

course  of  that  argument  which  I  cannot  pass  without  some  notice.    The 
first  of  these  is  on  page  132.     It  is  the  sentence  which  runs  thus: 

The  complete  right  of  property  in  the  Govornment  while  the  animals  are  upon  the 
shore  or  are  within  the  cannon  shot  range  which  marks  the  line  of  territorial  waters 
cannot  be  denied. 

This  the  Tribunal  will  see  is  not  relevant  to  the  point  as  to  the  indus- 
try apart  from  property;  but  I  cannot  pass  it  by  without  pointing  out, 
as  I  have  already  done  in  relation  to  Mr.  Coudert's  argument,  and  as  I 
have  already  done  in  relation  to  Mr.  Carter's  argument  (though  it  did 
not  appear  there  so  prominently  as  in  Mr.  Coudert's),  that  there  is  here, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  a  distinct  misstatement  of  the  law. 

There  is  na  complete  property  while  the  animals  are  upon  the  shore, 
or  within  cannon-shot  at  all!  The  only  right  that  exists  is  the  right 
upon  wliich  I  have  alreadj^,  I  am  afrai<l  with  painful  reiteration,  again 
and  again  insisted — the  simple  right,  rationesoli:  the  right  to  capture, 
the  right  to  kill,  the  right  thereby  to  take  possession;  but  there  is  no 
complete  right  of  property;  and  therefore  there  is  this  fundamental 
error,  as  1  conceive,  at  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  that  argument  as  to 
property.    To  that  point,  however,  I  am  not  again  going  to  refer. 

On  page  134  again,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  is  another  misstate- 
ment, as  I  conceive  it  to  be,  which  I  wish  to  correct. 

The  whole  herd  owes  its  existence,  not  merely  to  tiie  care  and  protection,  bnt  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  United  States  Government  within  its  exclusive  jnrisdiction. 

1040  Now  I  wish  simply  to  say  that  we  know  that  that  fact  is  not 
correct,  if  the  United  States  had  nobody  there  the  seals  would 
be  there;  if  the  islands  were  no  man's  land,  the  seals  would  be  there — 
they  would  be  there  all  the  more  because  of  the  absence  of  man  or 
human  interference;  and  the  very  regulations  which  Mr.  Coudert 
described,  by  which  dogs  were  forbidden,  lest  their  barking  should  dis- 
turb the  seals  or  frighten  them,  or  keep  them  away — the  very  remote- 
ness of  human  dwelling  from  the  jdacesof  the  seals — the  fact  that  even 
smoking  is  forbidden  lest  it  should  frighten  away  the  seals,  their  sense 
of  smell  being  so  acute — all  these  things  go  to  show  that  it  is  an  entire 
mistake  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  to  suggest  that  the  herd  oices 
its  e.i  istence  to  them.  The  herd  would  be  there  all  thi'  more  if  tliey  were 
not  there;  and  if  they  even  attempted  aitidcially  to  <lo  sonjething  to 
induce  them  to  go  there  it  would  have  a  repelling  effect,  and  not  an 
inducing  eflect;  and  all  they  do  is  the  one  thing  which  I  have  again 
and  again  refened  U),  namely,  that  for  tiieir  own  uses,  and  for  their 
own  i»urj)oses,  they  i)revent  trespassers  raiding  on  the  island. 

I  ]);iss  on  to  the  next  i)nge,  the  top  of  p;ige  135.  1  do  not  dwell  upon 
it,  but  there  is  this  statement  of  Mr.  Pheli>s: 

Wliilo  the  seals  are  uj)on  United  States  territory  dnring  the  season  of  reproduc- 
tion an<l  nurture,  that  Government  might  easily  destroy  the  herd  bj' killing  them 
all,  at  a  considerable  immediate  profit.  From  such  a  slaughter  it  is  not  bound  to 
refrain. 

It  conflicts  with  the  contention  of  my  friend  Mr.  Carter,  atid  I  leave 
them  to  settle  their  differences  u])on  this  point  between  themselves, 
venturing  at  the  s^me  time  to  express  my  prefen'uce  for  the  law  as  ]ai<l 
down  by  Mr.  Thelps.     1  think  he  is  ])erfec(ly  right  in  saying  that  the^ 
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United  States  may  lejrally,  if  tlicy  Ciiii  and  clioose,  kill  all  the  seals  that 
come  to  the  land;  that  there  is  no  law  wliich  prevents  such  a  slau;;hter; 
that  they  are  not  in  any  way  bound  to  refrain. 

^«'ow  on  pai^e  I.JO  we  cometotlu!  enunciation  of  a  preiase  and  definite 
proposition.     The  second  sentence  from  the  top  proceeds  thus: 

The  c;is(f  oitho  I'liitcd  States  has  thus  far  proceeded  ii|khi  the  j^niund  ofa  nalional 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  now  be  assiniied  lor  the  jtiirixises  of  tlie  ar^u- 
meut,  that  no  snch  rifjlit  of  i)roi)erty  is  to  ho  admitted,  and  tliat  tlie  seals  are  to  l»e 
regarded,  outsi(h5  of  territorial  waters,  aafira-  iiuiurce  in  tlie  full  sense  of  that  term. 
Let  them  be  likened, — 

My  friend  is  logical,  and  does  not  shrink  irora  this  inevitable  result; 

Let  them  be  likened,  if  that  be  possible,  to  tlie  fish  whose  birthplace  and  home  are 
in  the  oi)en  sea,  and  wliieli  only  approacli  the  siiores  for  the  i)urjiose  of  food  at  certain 
seasons,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  Jishinjj  there  productive. 

That  is  my  friend's  proposition;  and  then  he  proceeds  to  ar^ue  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  there  is  an  industry,  the  leoal  rij^ht  to  which 
is  invaded  (because  of  course,  that  is  what  he  must  allirm),  by  seal- 
ing on  the  high  seas.      To  that  proposition,  of  course,  1  must  come 

back. 
10-47  ]N^ow,  on  page  138,  in  the  third  sentence  from  the  top,  the  char- 
acter of  pelagic  sealing  is  referred  to.  I  have  alrea<ly  dealt  with 
it,  and  do  not  recur  to  it;  but,  in  the  last  sentence,  he  refers  to  the 
existence,  in  civ.ilized  countries,  of  laws  (during  the  breeding  season), 
protective  of  wild  animals;  in  other  words,  he  refers  to  the  game  laws. 

Xow,  I  nmst  point  out — I  think  I  have  already  done  so  more  than 
once,  and,  therefore,  I  will  not  dwell  upon  it, — I  nuist  i)oint  out  that 
there  could  be  nothing  more  significant  to  show  that  there  is  no  proj)- 
erty  in  game  than  the  very  existence  of  those  game  laws.  The  law 
steps  in,  and,  in  the  interests  of  all  who  have  a  right  to  attempt  to  caj)- 
ture  game,  says  that,  during  certain  seasons,  no  attempt  at  capture  sliall 
be  made.  It  in  no  sense  alTects  property, — does  not  pretend  to  allert 
])roperty.  It  simply  says  that  that  general  right  of  taking  animals 
fercv  }iat }(}•((', — whii-li  is  the  ecjual  right  of  all  mankind,  of  all  the  sub- 
jects of  the  realm,  with  the  dillerence,  only,  that  there  is  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  exercising  the  right  where  a  nuin  is  the  owner  of  land, — shall 
not  be  exercised  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  shortly  called 
"close  time". 

Now,  at  the  bottom  of  page  139,  my  friend  states  what  he  calls  the 
"inevitable  conclusion "  from  the  facts  that  he  has  mentioned. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  from  those  facts  is,  that  there  is  an  absolute  necessity 
for  the  repression  of  hillintj  seals  in  the  water  in  the  seas  near  the  PrihUof  Islands, 
if  the  herd  is  to  be  preserved  from  extinction.  No  middle  course  is  practicable 
consistently  with  its  preservation. 

1  do  not  discuss  that  point  in  this  connection.  My  friends  have 
tliought  it  right  to  mix  up  the  two  things. — claims  of  property  riglit 
and  Kcgulations.  I  do  ]U)t.  That  is  an  assertion  which  my  friend  \\  ill 
be  entitled  to  urge  with  such  force  as  belongs  to  it  when  the  (piestiou 
of  IveguUitions  is  being  discussed  by  him.  It  is  iu)t  relevant  to  the 
question  of  property. 

Then,  on  page  lit),  in  the  last  sentence,  there  is  a  statement  in  these 
words. 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sayward  Case,  in 
respect  to  the  operation  of  the  Acts  of  Congress  liefore  referred  to,  ior  tlie  protection 
of  the  seal  in  liehring  Sea.  In  that  case  a  Canadian  vessel  had  been  ca])tiircd  on 
the  high  sea  by  a  TTuited  States  cruiser,  and  ennd«>mned  l)y  decree  of  the  United 
States  iJistrict  court,  for  violation  of  the  legiilatioiis  preserilied  in  those  acts;  and 
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it  was  claimed  by  the  owners  that  the  capture  was  imjustifiable,  as  being  an  attempt 
to  give  effect  to  a  municipal  statute  outride  the  muuicipal  jurisdiction.  The  case 
was  dismissed  because  it  was  uot  properly  before  the  court,  l^ut  in  the  opinion  it 
is  intimated  that  it  it  bad  been  necessary  to  decide  the  (jnestion  the  capture  would 
have  been  rejjai'ded  as  an  executive  act  in  defense  of  national  interests,  and  uot  as 
the  enforcement  of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  eliect. 

I  have  already  read  tlie  judgment  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Perhaps  I  might  say  that  the  number  of  the  Volume 
in  which  the  case  is  to  be  found  is  misquoted  by  a  printer's  error.     Per- 
haps, Sir  Charles,  you  have  noticed  that. 
1048        Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 1  have,  thank  you, — 143  is  tlie  right 
Volume. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  read  that  case,  and  I  beg  to  say 
that  this  statement,  as  I  read  that  case,  is  quite  incorrect — in  fact,  one 
of  the  Judges  is  here,  and  he  will  no  doubt  tell  the  Court;  but  we  have 
the  authentic  record.  It  would  indeed  be  a  very  extraordinary  thing-  if 
the  Court  liad  attempted  to  say  any  such  thing.  It  would  indeed  be 
an  extraordinary  thing  for  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  or  indeed 
of  any  Court,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  them,  to  have  attempted  to  express  an  opinion  upon  so 
weighty  a  subject  which  was  not  before  them,  because,  when  I  was  dis- 
cussing the  action  of  the  United  States  Government  in  relation  to  the 
seizures,  I  pointed  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  Court  condemning  the  ship 
and  imprisoning  the  men  :  and  1  pointed  to  the  argument  of  the  Solicitor 
General  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  Taft,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Wash- 
ington :  and  I  showed  how  the  case  was  put  on  one  ground  and  one 
ground  only;  namely  that  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  based  upon  the 
territorial  effect  given  to  the  municipal  Statute.  There  was  no  sug- 
gestion in  the  libel  in  the  case,  or  in  any  part  of  the  record  before  the 
Court,  of  the  justilication  now  suggested  for  the  seizures  as  an  execu- 
tive act  of  self-preservation  or  self-defence;  and  therefore  it  would  have 
been  indeed  an  amazing  thing  if  Judges  of  the  eminence  and  position 
of  those  learned  Judges  had  stepped  aside  from  the  case  presented  to 
them  to  exi)ress  or  intimate  in  the  faintest  degree  an  opinion  on  a  point 
which  was  not  before  them,  or  argued  before  them,  or  even  suggested 
before  them. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  might  read  us  the  passage  from  that 
opinion. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  my  learned  friends  will  kindly  give  it 
to  me,  I  will  read  it  at  once. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  have  not  got  it  here  this  morning. 

We  will  bring  the  volume  of  the  Supreme  Court,  N"  143. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — 1  read  the  case  with  some  care,  and  I  found 
no  such  thing  in  the  judgment.  It  is  conceivable  that  1  may  have  over- 
looked some  passage  m  it,  but  my  frien<l  Sir  Eii^hard  Webster  has  read 
it  as  well  as  myself,  and  we  think  there  is  no  warrant  for  that  statement 
at  all. 

Lend  IIannen. — If  it  were,  it  would  be  only  what  we  call  oWter  dicta. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — There  is  not  even  that.    • 

Mr.  PiiELi'S. — That  is  all  I  claim  for  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussi.ll. — I  should  have  referred  to  it  if  it  had 
existed,  but  1  do  not  lind  even  an  obiter  dictum. 

The  Presi  dkn'J'. — II"  we  cjmi  have  the  pro])er  wording  of  that  opinion, 
it  would  be  better — at  a  lafi'r  stage  i»erli;ii»s. 

Sir  ('HARLios  Erssi'.LJ,. — Ves,  1  slionld  be  gliid. — I>ut  ;is  Lord  llan- 
neu  has  been  good  enough  to  intimate  (and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  I  am 
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sure  will  recognize  the  accuracy  of  it),  as  that  case  was  presented 

1049  to  the  .Supreme  Court,  it  would  not  be  ad  rem  for  theni  to  express 
any  <)i»iiiion  of  that  kind  at  all.     Judges  soinetiines  do,  no  douijt, 

express  opinions  away  from  the  point  before  Ihem,  and  those  are  called, 
and  sometimes  contemjjtuously  called  ohiter  dicta — they  are  beside  tiie 
question;  tliey  are  quite  away  from  the  })oint;  they  are  not  necessary 
for  the  decision  of  the  case.  They,  therel'ore,  have  more  or  less 
authority,  according-  to  the  more  or  less  important  character  of  the 
Judge  who  pronounces  them;  but  they  are  not  cited  as  authorities, 
unless  it  is  a  judicial  pronouncement  on  a  matter  in  which  it  was  rele- 
vant to  the  judgmeut  of  the  Court  that  the  opinion  of  the  Court  should 
be  expressed. 

The  Pke81DEx\t. — iVs  we  have  not  the  case  of  the  t^ayward  before 
us  we  do  not  care  if  they  are  ad  rem  as  to  the  "Say ward"  Case;  but 
they  may  be  of  interest  to  us  as  being-  an  important  opinion — a  weighty 
opinion. 

Sir  Charles  Eitssell. — I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  undervalue  the 
opinion  of  any  Judge  of  eminence  or  position — what  I  meant  to  say 
was,  that  it  is  no  authority. 

The  Presidjont. — No,  it  is  no  judicial  authority. 

Sir  Charles  Kussioll. — I  conceive  it  to  bedil'licnlt  to  suppose  that 
there  will  be  found  to  be  even  an  obiter  dictum^  because,  as  1  have  said, 
of  the  argunuMit  of  ]\Ir.  Taft,  which  I  read  xuetty  fully  to  the  Court. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  was  wrong  in  suj)posing  that  we  had  not  got  the 
book  here.  There  is  a  book  here  containing  the  oinuion:  I  was  not 
aware  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Which  is  the  passage? 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  passage  is  one  of  some  length. 

It  is  here  [indicating]. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  will  read  it  at  once  with  pleasure. 

The  President. — Perhaps  Mr.  Pluilps  will  be  kind  enough  to  read 
to  us  the  part  which  he  deems  important. 

Sir  CnARi.ES  Russell. — What  is  the  book? 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  a  collection  of  pamphlets,  and  it  contains  the 
opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  want  the  report. 

Mr.  Phelps. — This  is  the  whole  report,  I  am  qijite  sure  of  it.  It  is 
usual  to  quote  from  this  in  Washington,  and  it  is  a  pamphlet  issued  by 
the  ofihce. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Perhaps  you  will  kindly  show  it  to  my 
friend.  Sir  Ric^hard  Webster. 

[Mr.  Phel])s  handed  the  book  to  Sir  Richard  Webster.] 

Sir  Charle-^   Russell. — The  volume  of  the  report  is  143. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  if  you  think  it  material  it  can  be  got 
a  little  later. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  think  it  the  least  material. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  might  reserve  it  for  the  afternoon. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Yes,  except  that  my  Iriend  thought 

1050  he  could  ])ut  his  hand  on  the  passage. — I  was  willing  to  read  it 
at  the  moment. 

The  President. — Rather  than  read  it  in  a  hurry  we  had  better  wait 
until  the  afternoon. 

Mr.  Phelps. — If  my  friend  will  excuse  me,  we  have  marked  the  pas- 
sage, which  occupies  several  pages  in  the  opinion  of  chief  Justice 
Fuller,  which  1  shall  contend  more  tluin  bear  out  the  statenunit  that  I 
have  made  in  the  argument,  that  although  unnecessary  to  the  decision 
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of  the  case,  wliich  went  off  as  I  liave  stated  on  otlier  grounds,  it  did 
intimate  au  opinion  to  tlie  effect  stated  in  my  argument.  1  have 
marked  the  passage  for  the  use  of  my  friend.  1  supi)osed  it  was  not 
here,  but  I  found  it  was. 

The  1*KESIDENT. — Perhaps  you  will  prefer  to  kee])the  reading  of  this 
passage  for  your  own  argument. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes,  unless  my  friends  wish  to  read  it  for  their  own 
purposes. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  perfectly  willing;  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — [  do  not  ask  them  to  read  it. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  care  not;  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me 
to  stop  at  this  moment. 

The  President. — If  it  is  not  necessary  to  stop  for  the  moment  per- 
haps you  will  leave  Mr.  Phelps  to  refer  to  it,  and  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  refer  to  it  in  his  argument,  we  shall  be  giad. 

Lord  Hannen. — Have  you  not  read  it? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  had  thought  I  read  all,  my  Lord,  that  had 
any  bearing  on  the  question — I  read  from  the  report  that  was  given  to 
us — the  report  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller's  judgment. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  have  no  doubt  the  document  you  have  there 
is  a  correct  report  of  the  opinion.     I  thought  you  had  the  authority. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  how  1  read  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  have  no  doubt  it  is  accurate. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  can  hud  nothing  to  thatefiect:  that  is 
all  I  can  say. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — It  strikes  me.  Sir  Charles,  that  perhaps  the 
(lill'erence  is  in  the  interpretation  of  the  judgment  of  the  Court — not  of 
the  argument  of  Mr.  Phelps  as  contained  in  this  book.  Do  you  contro- 
vert the  version  given  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  this  argument  because  you 
con{;eive  the  solution  to  be  a  statement  that  the  seizure  of  these  ves- 
sels was  an  executive  act  done  in  defence  of  the  ])ioi)erty  in  the  fur- 
seals,  for  if  that  is  your  interpretation  of  Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  my 
recollection  of  the  "Sayward"  case  is  that  the  judgment  of  the  Court 
did  not  justify  that,  but  that  the  judgment  of  the  court  did  establish 
this  ])osition,in  so  far  as  it  (tould  establish  anything  by  a  dictum — that 
what  had  been  done  in  relation  to  the  seizures  of  these  vessels  was  an 
executive  act. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Clearly  so. 

Sir  John  Thompson.-  Done  in  pursuance  of  an  intor])retation  by 
tlie  Executive  of  its  property  rights;  and  therefore,  the  judicial  branch 
of  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with  this  interpretation. 
1051  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  Sir  John 
Tliomjison  for  this  interposition,  because  of  course  my  whole 
argument  goes  to  show  that  the  condemnation  of  these  shijKs  was  based 
on  the  (jxccntive  action  of  the  United  States  invoking  their  municipal 
law,  and  alleging  that  the  extent  of  that  nuinicii)al  law,  territorially 
regarded,  embraced  tiie  ])la<'e  where  the  ships  were  seized:  and  that 
thcreloi-e  they  weie  subject  1o  !>!unicipal  law,  wliich  exacted  a  certain 
penalty  for  being  engaged  there  in  sealin|i^.  Hut  that  is  not  the  propo- 
sition which  my  learned  friend  has  stated  here — nothing  like  it. 

The  PjiESiDiONT. — Mr.  I'helps  in  liis  argnment  does  not  refer  to  the 
judgment,  lie  refers  to  the  oi»inion.  He  says:  "In  tha  o2)inioii  it  is 
intimated". 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  means  the  judgment.  Sir. 

Mr.  .Iusti(;e  IIahlan. — No. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — What  docs  it  mean  then  If 
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Mr.  Justice  Uarla?;. — Tlie  judsinont  of  the  Court  is  soniethiiig  dif- 
fd'ioiit  iioin  the  ojtinioii  of  the  Court. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — But  wlien  you  speak  of  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
that  coiiiiiioiily,  with  us,  means  the  judj»nieiit. 

Sir  IlicirAKi)  Webster. — The  reasoned  Judfitnent. 

Mr,  rlustice  Harlan. — It  is  not  always  the  case  in  America.  An 
ojjinion  is  often  separate  from  a  Judjiinent,  but  as  a  jjencral  rule  you 
find,  in  the  opinion,  all  that  is  essential  to  the  foinnil  judunicnt.  I'liat 
is  added  as  a  record  of  the  Court,  and  you  I'efer  to  the  opinion  for  the 
])uri)ose  of  interpretiufi:  the  mind  of  the  Court  on  the  (luestion 
submitted. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — The  nnitter  srands  in  America,  and  in 
]<]njiland,  upon  ])rccisely  the  same  ground.  A  judgment,  properly  so 
called,  is  the  result  of  the  opinion  arrived  at  by  the  Court. 

Lord  llANNEN. — And  is  a  formal  tiling,  drawn  up  by  some  officer  of 
the  Court. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.-^Ycs :  "Judgrnentfor  the  Plaintilf";  "Judg- 
ment for  the  Defendant" — that,  technically,  is  the  judgment;  but  the 
opinion  is  the  reas(ming  of  the  Court  u]»on  which  the  teciinical  judg- 
ment is  based,  and  that  opinion  is  called,  in  England,  the  judgment  of 
the  Court,  and  is  cited  as  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  and  1  think  it  is 
the  same  in  America. 

Tlie  President. — Is  it  considered  to  have  the  same  authority  as  the 
judgnu'nt. itself? — That  is,  in  France,  would  it  not  be  what  we  call  Les 
Considerantsf 

What  you  call  the  '-opinion"  that  precedes  the  judgment  and  justi- 
fies the  judgment,  is  of  no  judicial  authorit}';  it  is  merely  a  antral 
authority. 

Ijord  IIannen. — It  is,  that  the  Court  for  the  reasons  given,  has  deliv- 
ered such  a  judgment. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — May  I  point  out  the  difference  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? The  mere  judgment,  (if  it  were  to  be  restricted  to  the  technical 
verdict  for  the  plaintiff,  or  judgment  for  the  plaintitf,  or  judgment  for 
the  defendant),  v,oukl  be  no  authority  at  all  excejit  as  between 
1052  those  two  litigants;  it  is  the  opinion  or  the  reasons,  upon  which 
that  result  has  been  arrived  at,  which  is  the  authority  cited  lor 
the  guidaiice  of  future  Courts  of  co-ordinate  jurisdiction;  and,  if  it  be 
the  judgment  of  a  Superior  Court,  for  the  control  of  Courts  of  inferior 
jurisdiction. 

Mr,  Justice  Harlan. — The  oi)inion  is  the  authority — is  a  precedent 
in  future  cases,  according  to  the  iiKjuiry  wliether  the  Court  in  so  talk- 
ing kept  within  the  case?    That  is  the  point. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  quite  agree. 

Lord  Mannen. — Whatever  leads  uj)  to  the  judgment  is  properly 
referied  to  as  part  of  the  opinion  which  is  binding  in  the  future;  that 
which  does  not  lead  up  to  it,  is  not  referred  to  as  binding,  but  is  simply, 
(to  use  a  phrase  which  has  been  already  used)  the  ohitcr  dictd. 

Mr,  Phelps. — If  my  friend  will  allow  me  it  may  be  well  that  the 
Tribunal  should  understand  precisely  what  I  have  undertaken  to  say 
in  my  argument. 

Sir  Charli-is  Russell. — To  what  page  do  you  refer? 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  last  words  on  page  149.  Keferring  to  the  "  Say- 
ward"  case  1  say: 

111  tliat  case  a  Canadian  vessel  bad  been  captured  on  tbe  bigb  sea  by  a  United 
States  cruiser — 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  read  the  whole  of  it. 
Mr.  Phelps: 

by  a  United  States  cruiser  and  condemned  by  decree  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  violation  ot  the  regulations  prescribed  in  those  acts;  and  it  was  claimed 
by  the  owners  that  the  capture  was  uujustitiable  as  being  an  attempt  to  give  elitect 
to  a  municipal  statute  outside  the  municipal  jurisdiction.  The  case  was  dismissed 
because  it  was  not  properly  before  the  Court.  But  in  the  opinion  it  is  intimated 
that  if  it  had  been  necessary  to  decide  the  question,  the  capture  would  have  been 
regarded  as  an  executive  act  in  defence  of  national  interest  and  not  as  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  statute  beyond  the  limits  of  its  effect. 

Now  if  my  learned  friend  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  the  passage  in 
the  opinion  which  I  have  just  marked  and  handed  to  Sir  Kichard 
Webster,  he  will  hnd  that  I  have  correctly  stated  the  intimation  of  the 
Court,  as  contained  in  the  opinion,  on  the  main  question  by  which  it 
was  able  to  dispose  of  the  case. 

The  President. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  passage  you  have 
mentioned  implies  that  the  act  of  the  Executive  would  have  been 
justified? 

Mr.  Phelps. — ^o :  it  implies,  in  my  judgment,  that  the  Court  would 
have  held,  that  being  an  executive  act  it  was  not  subject  to  judicial 
inquiry. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Oh ! 

Mr.  Phelps. — Kot  that  they  would  have  undertaken  to  decide  as 
between  Xations  the  diplomatic  question,  but  that  so  fiir  as  the  judicial 
question  was  concerned  the  judgment  of  the  Court  below  would  have 
been  aftirmed  upon  the  merits,  if  the  merits  had  been  decided. 

The  President. — But  Mr.  Phelps,  in  your  Constitution  1  believe  the 

acts  of  the  Executive  come  under  the  judicial  power? 

1053        Mr.    Phelps. — Not  as  to  foreign    Nations.     Sometimes,   as 

between  the  Executive  and  the  citizens,  they  are  subject  to  review 

by  the  Courts;  but,  as  between  the  Government  and  a  foreign  Nation,  the 

judicial  power  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  questions  of  that  sort. 

The  President. — If  the  Executive  does  wrong,  other  foreign  Nations 
appeal  to  the  judicial  power, — is  that  what  you  mean? 

Mr.  Phelps. — If  the  Executive  does  wrong, — it  is  hardly  for  me  to 
argue  it  at  this  time, — it  is  a  matter  for  adjustment  between  the  two 
Governments. 

Tlie  President. — I  must  say  that  somewhat  alters  my  own  view 
about  what  was  the  action  of  your  Constitution. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  President  will  see  that  that  is  a  very 
different  statement  from  the  statement  in  the  Case,  because  the  state- 
ment in  the  Case  is  that  there  was  an  intimation  by  the  Court,  if  ithad 
been  necessary  to  decide  it,  that  the  capture  wouul  have  been  regarded 
as  ;in  executive  act  in  defence  of  national  interests.  I  respectfully  say 
that  no  sn(Ji  opinion  is  intimated. 

]My  Iciirncd  rri<'n(l  has  now  read  the  book  which  Mr.  Phelps  was  good 
enough  to  hand  him,  and  wiiiyhis  exactly,  my  learned  friend  says  rer- 
hdtim,  tlie  same  as  tln^  judgment  I  read  to  you.  I  have  now  got  it  before 
UM';  and  i  will  r<'ad  tha  ]»assage. 

licfore  1  read  it,  may  i  jtoint  out  what  the  statement  of  my  learned 
fiicnd  now  is,  as  to  which  I  agree?  Wliat  he  says  is  this,  tliat  the 
Legislature  of  the  United  States  having  by  their  Statute  assunu'.d  tcrri- 
toiiiil  jurisdiction  over  a  certain  area  of  tlie  sea,  and  having  by  their 
e.\('<Mitive  a<;tion  put  that  Statute  into  ojjcralion,  the  Judicial  Tiibunal 
would  m)t  go  bchiinl  what  the  l%\ccutive  had  done  and  what  the  Legis- 
lature had  done,  but  would  recognize  the  fact  that  they  had  claimed 
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de  facto  territorial  dominion  and  no  more.     That  is  clear  Irom  the  pas- 
8a«;e  i  read. 

May  I  read  it  again?  This  is  on  page  16  of  what  I  think  is  a  regu- 
lar Keport,  and  terhatim  the  same  as  the  passage  my  learned  friend 
referred  to: 

If  we  asBume  that  the  record  shows  the  locality  of  the  alleged  offence  and  seizure 
as  stated,  it  also  shows  that  ofilicers  of  the  United  States,  acting  under  the  orders  of 
tlieir  Government,  seized  this  vessel  engaged  in  catching  seal  and  took  her  into  the 
nearest  ))ort;  and  that  the  Law  OMicers  of  the  Government  libelled  her  and  i)ro- 
ceeded  against  her  for  the  viohition  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  in  the  iJisfriec 
Court,  resulting  in  her  eon<leiiination.  How  did  it  happen  that  theollieers  received 
such  orders?  It  must  be  admitted  that  they  were  given  in  the  assertion,  on  the 
I)art  of  this  Goveriunent  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  to  an  extent 
exceeding  59  miles  from  the  shores  of  Alaska: 

That  59  miles  is  mentioned,  you  will  understand,  because  tlie  vessel 
was  caught  at  about  that  distance. 

That  this  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  protecting  seal 
fisheries,  was  asserted  by  actual  seizures  during  tlie  seasons  of  1886,  1887  and  1889, 
of  a  number  of  liritish  vessels;  that  the  Government  persistently  maintains  that 
such  jurisdiction  belongs  to  it,  based  not  only  on  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  seal 

fisheries  aud  the  property  of  the  Government  in  them,  but  also  on  the  position 
1054    that  this  jurisdiction  was  asserted  by  Russia  for  more  than  90  years,  and  by 

that  Government  transferred  to  the  United  States,  and  that  negotiations  are 
pending  on  the  subject. 

And  then  he  proceeds,  on  the  lines  my  learned  friend  refers  to,  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Statute  as  finally  enacted,  the  "words  "all  the 
waters  of  Beliring-  Sea  in  Alaska  embraced  within  the  boundary  lines 
mentioned  and  described  in  the  treaty  with  Kussia  of  1867"  were 
omitted,  and  the  expression  "all  the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  waters  of  Behring  Sea"  was  substituted. 

Then  he  proceeds : 

If  reference  could  be  properly  made  to  such  matters  (for  the  act,  as  finally 
approved,  must  speak  for  itself)  still  we  do  not  concur  in  the  view  that  it  follows 
that  Congress  thereby  expressly  invited  the  judicial  branch  of  the  Government  to 
determine  what  are  "the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  and  the  waters  thereof",  and 
what  is  "the  dominion  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea",  and  thiuk, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  is  much  force  in  the  jiosition  that,  whatever  the  reason 
for  the  conservative  course  pursued  by  the  Seuate,  the  enactment  of  this  section 
with  full  knowledge  of  the  executive  action  already  had  and  of  the  diplomatic 
situation,  justified  the  President  in  the  conclusion  that  it  was  his  duty,  under  Sec- 
turn  3,  to  adhere  to  the  construction  already  insisted  upon  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
dominion  of  the  United  States,  and  to  continue  to  act  accordingly.  If  this  be  so,  the 
application  calls  upon  the  Court,  while  negotiations  are  pending,  to  decide  whether 
the  Government  is  right  or  wrong,  and  to  review  the  action  of  the  political  depart- 
ment upon  the  question,  contrary  to  the  settled  law  in  that  regard. 

Therefore  my  friend's  latter  statement  is  quite  correct.  I  quite  admit 
it,  but  it  is  not  correct  to  say,  as  stated  in  the  printed  Argument,  that 
the  Court  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  cai)ture  could  have  been  Justi- 
fied in  law  as  a  defence  of  national  interest.  That  is  the  main  dividing 
line  between  us. 

jSJow,  Mr.  President,  I  come  back  to  the  question,  and  I  repeat  the 
hypothesis  on  wliich  it  is  to  be  regarded, — the  datum  for  the  argument. 
1  have  to  assume,  and  the  proposition  that  my  learned  friend  advanc»'d 
assumes,  that  there  is  no  property  in  the  seal,  and  no  property  in  the 
seal  herd.  1  have  also  a  riglit  to  assume  that  the  general  right  of  fish- 
ing acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1821  between  Kussia  and  the  United 
States,  and  the  same  general  right  of  fishing  acknowledged  by  the 
Treaty  of  1825  between  Kussia  and  Great  Britain,  did  not  except  any 
living  thing  in  the  sea.     I  have  further  to  assume  that  that  was  but  a 
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recognition,  iu  the  case  of  the  waters  of  Beliring  Sea  and  tbe  other 
waters,  involved  in  the  controversy  which  led  up  to  those  Treaties,  of 
the  general  right  of  all  mankind  to  fish  in  the  sea  and  to  take  therefrom 
outside  territorial  waters  whatever  they  are  able  to  capture.  These 
are  the  hypotheses,  these  are  the  data,  in  view  of  which  this  proposi- 
tion must  be  approached:  and  1  say  it  without  any  affectation,  with 
the  greatest  respect  for  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  and  for  his  inge- 
nuity, that  I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  and  to  appreciate  what  it  is 
that  I  have  to  meet  on  this  part  of  the  case.  The  lessees  may  be 
treated,  for  the  purjjose  of  this  discussion,  as  the  owners  of  the  islands 
and  the  owners  of  the  industry.  What  is  their  position  ?  What 
1055  is  their  industry?  They  wait  until  the  seals  come  to  the  islands, 
and,  when  the  favourable  opportunity  offers,  they  select  such  as 
they  desire  to  kill,  and  adopt  the  best  means  they  can  for  killing  them. 
They  are  in  this  exercising  their  right  as  owners  of  the  territory. 
Xobody  disputes  their  right.  They  may  extend  that  right  still  fur- 
ther, assuming  them  to  be  the  possessors  of  the  island,  as  I  am  doing 
for  simplicity's  sake,  and  if  thej'  choose  they  can  supplement  their 
killing  on  the  island  by  killing  within  the  three  miles  of  territorial 
waters,  and  by  claiming  to  exclude,  and  rightfully  claiming  to  exclude, 
all  others  from  that  area;  and,  if  they  choose  further,  they  may  go  out 
on  the  high  seas  and  compete  with  others  who  are  sealing  ui)on  the 
high  seas.  These  are  their  rights  fully  and  exhaustively  stated :  their 
right  to  kill  the  seals  upon  the  land, — an  exclusive  right;  the  right  to 
kill  within  the  territorial  waters, — an  exclusive  right;  their  right,  on 
terms  of  equality  with  all  whose  interest  or  convenience  may  prompt 
them  to  resort  to  the  high  seas,  to  pursue  and  kill  the  seal. 

Where  is  the  right  that  is  invaded  by  that  pelagic  sealing'?  Where 
is  the  legal  right  invaded?  Because,  to  constitute  an  invasion  of  a 
right,  you  must  first  prove  the  existence  of  the  legal  right.  It  is  not 
enough  to  prove  that  tlieir  industry  (if  I  must  use  that  phrase)  may  be 
less  profitai)le  to  them  because  other  persons,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  of  sealing  on  the  high  seas,  may  intercept  seals  that  come  to 
them, — that  may  be  what  lawyers  call  a  damnum,  but  it  is  not  au 
injuria;  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  legal  minds  I  am  addressing  under- 
stand the  distinction  between  the  two. 

Let  me  assume  that  the  island  is  divided  by  a  boundary  line,  between 
two  owners,  one  half  of  the  island,  given  to  A.,  the  other  half  given  to 
B.  Would  A.  have  an  action  against  B. — could  he  complain  that  B. 
had  perpetrated  a  legal  injury  upon  him,  if  B,  not  merely  killed  the 
seals  that  came  to  his  own  division  of  the  island,  but  exercised  his 
right  of  sealing  on  the  sea  and  killed  seals  there  which  nnght  have 
gone,  or  some  of  which  might  have  gone,  to  the  land  of  A:  if  B.  had  iu 
other  words  exercised  his  right  to  kill  on  the  high  sea?  That  would 
have  been  a  case  in  which  tlie  ])rofits  or  the  volume  of  A's  business 
might  have  been  dinn'nished,  and  he  would,  therefore,  have  suffered  a 
loss,  a  damnum;  but  a  damnum  does  not  gi\('  a  legal  right  of  action, 
There  must  also  be  the  injuria, — the  invasion  of  the  legal  right;  There 
must  be  injuria  cum  damno;  tiie  combination  of  the  two. 

The  Pkksidknt, —  Uidess  done  n)aliciousIy. 

Sir  Charles  HrssEr.i,. —  Von  are  good  enough,  Mr.  President,  to 
anliciiKite  the  very  next  topic, — |)('rha])s  not  imine<liately  the  next,  but 
a  to])ic  to  which  I  am  going  in  a  moment  to  advert. 

I.ct  nie  ilhistrate  the  ])osition  of  things  a  little  further  by  jmtting  an 
imaginative  case  or  two.     Suppose  there  was  no  industry  on  the  island 
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at  all:  it  will  not  be  (leiiiod  that  we  coiihl  Idll  on  tlic  lii<;li  „  ...  ..  , 
seas;  or,  it  it  be  (U'lncd,  it  will  not  l)e  deiiird  witli  very  ice  in  the  inquiry 
much  ellicacy;  our  li^lit  "would   be  undoubted.     Aj^ain,   e'f-""""**!- 

sui)i)()se  that  IVoiii  some  canse  or  anotluT  (1  care  not  what),  the 
H)r>i'>  United  States  should  (ind  it  beneath  its  di;;nity,  or  not  (conducive 
to  its  prolit,  to  carry  on  this  industry  on  the  islands, — say,  tiiat 
it  does  not  i)ay,  for  instance:  tliey  ceasi;  to  carry  on  the  industry. 
Should  we  still  be  without  our  rij;lit  to  seal  on  the  hij^h  seas?  Clearly 
not.  Can  it  be  said  that  our  rights,  or  their  rights  relatively  to  us, 
shift  and  change  according  to  the  eventuality  of  whether  there  is  or 
is  not,  according  to  their  own  interest  for  the  time,  an  industry  carried 
on  there 'i  It  is  impossible  that  legal  rights  can  be  of  this  shifting  and 
varying  chara(!ter.  No,  Mr.  Presi<lent;  their  rights  are  strictly  those 
which  1  have  enumerated;  the  right  to  kill  on  the  islands  exclusively; 
the  right  to  kill  within  the  territorial  limits  exclusively;  the  right  to 
comi)eteon  the  high  seas  on  termsof  ecjuality  with  all  the  rest  of  luau- 
kind:  and  that  is  the  whole  statement  of  their  legal,  positive  rights. 

Jjiit  there  is  another  right.  I  admit.  They  would  have  a  right  to 
com])lain  (ami  this  meets  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  Avhich  all  the 
ingenuity  of  my  learned  friends  have  supplied)  if  it  could  be  truly 
asserted  that  any  class  or  set  of  men  had,  for  the  malicious  purpose  of 
injuring  the  lessees  of  the  I'ribilof  Islands  and  not  in  regard  to  their 
own  profit  and  interest  and  in  exercise  of  their  own  supposed  rights, 
committed  a  series  of  acts  injurious  to  the  tenants  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands.  I  agree  that  that  would  probably  give  a  cause  of  action ;  and, 
therefore,  they  have  the  further  right  (Avhat  I  might  call  the  negative 
right)  of  being  ])i'otcctcd  against  malicious  injury. 

Now  I  have  stated,  I  conceive  exhaustively,  as  a  lawyer  would  state 
them,  and  as  a  lawyer  I  respectfully  think  ought  to  state  them,  what 
are  the  rights  of  owners  of  the  Islands  in  relation  to  this  so-called 
industry. 

The  point,  Mr.  President,  to  which  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  is 
well  illustrated  by  reference  to  the  case  I  mentioned  yesterdaj',  Kcchle 
V.  JlickcyiiK/ill;  and  the  passage  is  at  page  110  of  the  printed  Argu- 
ment the  United  States.  In  the  lleport  of  this  case  in  the  11th  Modern 
lieports,  at  page  75,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Holt  says : 

Sni)l)ose  the  defendaut  had  shot  in  his  own  ground;  if  he  had  oceasiou  to  shoot  it 
would  be  one  thing,  but  to  shoot  on  purpose  to  damage  the  phiintiff  is  another  thing 
and  a  wrong. 

That  brings  out  clearly  and  neatly  the  distinction;  that  is  to  say, 
that  when  a  man  is  exercising  his  right,  a  right  which  I  assume  that  I 
have  established  by  refereiu;e  to  the  general  law-  and  by  reference  to 
the  Treaties, — to  kill  seals  on  the  high  sea,  and  he  ]>iirsues  that  avoca- 
tion or  industry  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  profit  to  himself  and 
making  it  legitimately  for  himself  in  that  way,  not  thinking  of  injuring 
anybody  but  merely  of  enriching  himself  in  the  exercise  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  his  right,  his  act  cannot  be  regarded  as  malicious:  and 
there  is,  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  case,  no  suggestion  that  the 
action  of  the  pelagic  sealer  could  be  properly  regarded  as  malicious,  or 
be  attributed  to  any  other  motive  than  that  of  self-gain  in  the  exercise 

of  a  supposed  right. 
1057  The  I'kesident. — Would  you  consider,  as  having  a  certain 
maliciousness  in  itself,  what  has  gone  on  during  the  last  two 
years,  where  the  moiIks  rivoidi  has  impeded  the  process  of  seal  killing 
on  the  islands  and  left  in  the  open  sea,  in  the  Pacific,  at  least,  and 
on  the  North-west  Coast,  the  pelagic  sealing  quite  free.    We  have 
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witnessed,  according  to  the  statistics  wliich  were  read  to  us,  1  might 
say  an  extraordinary  increase  of  the  pelagic  sealing  during  these  two 
years,  during  this  sort  of  "  close  season," — at  all  events,  close  season 
for  the  Americans: — is  that  quite  free  from  maliciousness  in  your  eyes? 

Sir  Charles  EussELL. — Absolutely.  Let  me  suggest  this:  or, 
rather,  let  me  first  make  the  ground  perfectly  clear.  The  first  time 
that  the  suggestion  of  the  word  "malice"  has  occurred  here  comes 
from  you,  Mr.  President.  You  will  not  find  a  trace  or  suggestion  of  it 
in  the  Case,  or  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence. 

The  President. — But  malice  may  exist  without  suggestion. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. —  5c ou  are  dealing  with  this  case,  I  presume. 
Sir,  like  every  other  Tribunal,  according  to  the  case  presented,  supple- 
mented by  such  additional  light  as  your  own  erudition  may  bring  to 
bear  upon  it.  The  case  is  not  presented  as  a  malicious  injury,  but  as 
the  case  of  an  invasion  of  a  legal  right.  That  is  what  I  meant  to  urge 
upon  you;  but  I  would  like  to  consider  it  a  little  more  closely  for  a 
moment. 

In  the  pelagic  sealing  which  occurred  after  the  modus  vivendi  many 
persons  took  part  belonging  to  various  nationalities.  You  will  bear  in 
mind,  of  course,  that  the  people  who  engaged  in  this  were  not  Cana- 
dian sealers  only,  but  were  American  citizens  also.  It  is  a  little  strong 
to  suggest  that  the  American  sealers  were  pursuing  this  pelagic  sealing 
not  to  benefit  themselves,  not  to  put  profit  into  their  own  pocket  by  the 
jiursuit  of  what  they  conceived  to  be  a  right,  but  were  doing  it  mali 
ciously  to  injure  the  property  of  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged.  I 
think  the  suggestion,  with  great  deference,  will  not  be  found  to  be 
sustained  by  any  fticts. 

The  President. — 1  merely  want  to  make  the  matter  quite  clear.  I 
did  not  suggest  anything  myself,  of  course. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — The  point  1  wish  to  emi^hasize  is  this.  My 
learned  friends  are  acute  lawyers,  as  of  course  you  knov\-,  and  men  of 
eminence.  They  know  how  best  to  frame  their  case  in  the  way  that 
seems  to  them  strongest.  We  have  seen  how  they  have  departed  in  a 
large  measure,  as  I  conceive,  from  the  original  case  put  forward,  and  as 
I  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  in  the  diplomatic  correspondence, 
and  how,  in  this  elaborate  written  argument,  they  have  formulated  in 
the  best  way  they  conceived  it  possible  to  formulate  it. 

They  know  as  Avell  as  any  of  us  that  there  is  the  greatest  distinction  in 
point  of  law  as  to  the  legal  liability  for  acts  done  malici<msly  and  for 
acts  not  done  maliciously;  and  therefore,  as  they  cite  such  cases  as 
Keehle  v.  JlicJcerivgill,  if  it  had  been  intended  to  suggest  that  the 
pelagic  sealers  were  doing  this  not  to  profit  themselves,  but  to 
1058  injur*'  the  tenants  of  the  l*ribi]of  Islands  or  the  United  States 
interest  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  we  sliould  have  had,  of  course, 
some  delinitc  suggestion  of  that  sort. 

Lord  IIanmon. — I  ibllow  your  aigument  so  far,  but  does  that  argu- 
ment nu'ct  an  ilhistratioii  of  Mr.  Phelps?  Su])pose dynamite  was  used 
for  the  same  pnrpose  and  resulted  in  the  wholesale  destruction  of  fish, 
that  wonld  not  be  malicious,  because  it  was  done  for  the  purpose  of 
iniiiiediate  gain.     What  would  you  say  to  that  case? 

Sir  (JnAKi>i:s  Ucssell. — I  have  not  ibrgotten  that  illustration,  and 
as  you  mention  it,  my  Jjord,  1  will  come  tf)  it  at  once.  1  am  taking  it  a 
little  out  of  order.  The  case  my  Iriend  has  put  in  that  connection  is 
this,  that  where  the  use  of  dynamite  would  cause  a  wholesale  destruc- 
tif)n  of  fish  with  a  small  ami  disprojiortionate  gain  to  themselves  it 
would  be  illegal:  that  is  my  learned  friend's  proposition.    To  begin 
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with,  I  should  say  that  it  inioht  be  very  stronj?  evidence,  as  one  would 
say  in  our  Enfilish  Courts,  to  jj^o  to  the  Jury,  of  malice;  but  it  is  not 
every  act  which  causes  destruction,  and  even  destruction  which  may 
be  dis])i<)])ortionate  to  the  ^ai"  derived,  which  constitutes  an  action- 
able wronjj.  Let  me  illustrate  that  in  a  way  that  will  be  familial-  to 
each  Member  of  the  Court.  Take,  for  instance,  the  mode  of  tishinjj 
known  as  tra\viin<i\  I  think  you  all  realize  what  trawling  is:  that  mode 
of  fishing- — drajij^inj?  a  heavy  beam  with  a  net  alonj;  the  bottom — has 
the  eflect  of  destroying?  enormous  quantities  of  small  fish  and,  still 
nu)re,  of  distnrltiiig^  s]>awnnij;-  j^round,  and  causing  an  enormous 
amount  of  mischief  in  the  destruction  of  fish. 

Has  any  international  law  ever  declared,  or  has  any  nation  ever 
asseited  that  that  destruction  outside  its  territorial  limits, — because 
trawlinji'  goes  on  many  miles  out  at  sea  and  in  very  deep  waters — would 
give  a  cause  of  international  complaint  as  a  matter  of  right  against 
the  trawlers  of  another  nation?  Xo,  because  on  the  high  sea  all  are 
equal;  and  although  that  particular  method  is  a  destructive  method, 
the  case  is  met  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  met,  by  regulations, 
by  conventions,  but  not  by  the  assertion  of  a  legal  right  to  prevent  the 
trawling,  even  although  it  cause  that  great  mischief. 

Lord  Haknen. — Are  there  conventions  on  that  subject? 

Sir  Chakles  Eussell. — Oh  yes,  my  Lord — conventions,  as  the 
President  will  tell  you.  between  France  and  Great  Britain  on  that  very 
subject.  1  will  mention  later  conventions  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  use  of  dynamite  by  the 
nation als  of  either  country  on  the  high  sea. 

Then  may  I  also  i)ut  the  question  with  reference  to  the  use  of  dyna- 
mite from  another  point  of  view?  One  might  use  dynamite  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  some  very  imi)ortant  ex])eriment,  or  testing  some 
important  invention  connected  with  war — torpedo  experiments,  or  what 
not — these  may  be  tried  upon  the  high  seas,  outside  territorial  waters; 
and  yet  such  exi)eriments  may  be  conducted  in  such  a  position  as 
regards  an  adjoining  nation  that  very  considerable  mischief  may  be 
done  temporarily  to  the  fishing  interests  of  that  particular 
1059  nation.  But  that  would  be  a  perfecttly  legitimate  use  of  the  high 
sea.  The  nation  conducting  the  experiment  would  be  acting  for 
a  justifiable  cause,  and  within  its  right;  and  if,  acting  within  a  right, 
it  causes  damage  to  another  person,  it  gives  that  other  person  no  cause 
of  comxjlaint,  because  no  legal  right  of  his  has  been  invaded. 

Senator  INIokgan. — It  seems  to  me  we  are  getting  into  a  difficulty 
here  by  failing  to  take  notice  of  the  well-established  distinction  between 
express  and  implied  malice.  The  law  imi»lies  malice  from  any  wanton 
act  done  against  the  life  or  projierty  of  another,  or  from  any  act  that  is 
necessarily  destructive  of  the  life  or  pro])erty  or  business  of  another — 
wlien  that  is  a  requisite  element  in  the  right  of  action.  The  law  implies 
it  from  the  nature  of  the  act. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — But  that  implication  may  be  met  by  showing  it  was 
done  with  an  excusable  cause. 

Senator  Morgan. — Always;  but  if  a  process  by  which  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  property  is  destroyed,  as  by  dynamite,  is  used  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  proi)erty  which  belongs  to  another  person,  that  process  Avould 
be  considered  malicious  in  law  and  the  answer  that  it  was  done  in  pur- 
suit of  a  legitimate  object  would  not  be  good.  For  instance,  if  the  seal- 
ers draw  up  a  cordon  of  shi])S  around  the  three  miie  limit,  and  take  seals 
there  as  they  come  to  and  as  they  go  from  the  I'ribilof  group  of  Islands 
during  the  breeding  season,  taking  them  indiscriminately — then  it 
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would  scarcely  be  held  I  think  by  any  Court  that  that  was  an  act  from 
which  malice  would  uot  be  implied. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Surely  Mr.  Senator  you  are  putting  an 
imjjos.sible — an  extravagant  case;  but  I  will  tell  you  what  the  remedy 
would  be;  and  here  lies  I  think  the  confusion  that  has  i^revailed  in  the 
branch  of  the  argument  which  deals  with  the  rights  of  self  defence  and 
self  preservation.  In  such  a  case  as  that  the  United  States  would  say: 
whether  we  have  a  legal  right  or  not,  this  is  a  matter  so  important  to  us 
that  we  will  take  our  stand  and  make  it,  if  need  be,  a  matter  of  war. 
That  is  what  they  would  sny. 

Senator  Morgan. — Or  an  Arbitration  such  as  this. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No :  this  Arbitration  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rights  of  war.    This  is  to  declare  legal  rights  in  time  of  peace. 

But  I  must  follow  up  this  point,  as  the  President  has  broached  it  for 
the  first  time,  and  I  was  not  intending  to  do  more  than  make  a  passing 
allusion  to  it.  The  suggestion  of  the  learned  President  is  that  the  seal- 
ing outside  Behring  Sea  and  under  the  viodus  Tivendi  of  18i)l,  and  of 
181)2,  while  they  were  in  operation,  might  itself — of  course  he  was  not 
expressing  an^-  opinion — but  he  suggested  whether  that  might  not  be 
regarded  as  malicious.  Let  me  recall  the  facts.  The  United  States  has 
the  power  to  control  its  own  <itizens  everywhere.  It  had  the  power 
both  before  its  acquisition  of  this  territory  and  after  its  acquisition  of 
this  territory,  to  impose  any  restrictions  it  chose  upon  its  own  nationals 
wherever  those  nationals  were.  After  18G7,  the  United  States  acquired 
an  interest  in  these  islands:  the  nature  of  that  interest  we  are 
lOGO  now  discussing.  Is  it  not  a  little  strong  to  say,  or  even  to  sug- 
gest, tliat  they  could  have  regarded  the  ])elagic  sealing  of  their 
own  nationals,  carried  on  from  1807,  for  a  period  of  so  many  years,  as  a 
malicious  injuiy^  to  them*?  We  have  the  extraordinary  fact  that  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  United  States,  as  it  is  to  day,  pelagic  sealing 
outside  Behring  Sea  is  a  perfectly  lawful  thing;  and  yet  it  is  to  be  sug- 
gested that  pelagic  sealing  outside  Behring  Sea  was  a  malicious  thing 
done  to  injure  the  United  States.  So  regarded,  the  suggestion  becomes 
grotesque. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  learned  President  realizes  the  point  1  am 
now  jmtting:  that  absolutely  according  to  the  law  of  the  United  States 
as  it  is  to-day  ])clagic  sealing  is  a  lawful  pursnit  outside  Behring  Sea. 

The  President. — I  jjerfectly  realize  what  you  state,  and  what  the 
American  counsel  have  argued,  but  we  must  keej)  in  riMucmbrance  that 
all  these  matters  are  extremely  receiit — pelagic  sealing  has  not  been 
found  fault  with  until  1880.  Very  few  years  have  passed,  and  in  all 
countiies  the  action  of  legislation  is  always  slow. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — With  great  deference,  I  am  dealing  with  the 
thing  as  it  is.  I'elagic  sealing  has  gone  on  as  the  oldest  jmisuit  of  seals 
from  time  immemoiial.  Since  the  time  that  seals  were  lirst  hunted, 
they  were  hunted  pthu/icdili/,  and  it  is  no  answer  to  say  that  it  was  then 
conducted  upon  a  H(;;de  and  at  a  time  when  it  did  not  alfect,  in  a  material 
degree,  the  interest  of  the  United  States.  But  I  am  coining  a  little 
(doser  to  the  action  of  the  United  States.  The  learned  President  refers 
to  the  years  18!»1  and  181>L',  but  is  he  aware  that  th<'  books  Ix^lbre  him 
show  that  in  ISDl,  engaged  in  ]»elagie  sealing,  oulside  Behring  Sea, 
were  ■\H  Aiiirrictin  rr.v.sr/.v,  iind  in  189L' outsid«!  Behring  Sen  wer<' engaged 
40  Avicrican  rr.s.sels — lawfully,  aecoi'ding  to  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
(■ngaged  in  this  pursuit  of  ]>elagi<' sealing,  and  engaged  in  it  evei-  since 
ISSO;  l)('c;iuse  wlthougii  if  iucreiised,  ;is  the  learned  Pr<'si<lent  (|uite 
rightly  said,  in  later  years,  and  increased  considerably  in  later  years,  it 
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still  was  iiotwitliont  a  certiiiii  voluino  of  importance  even  (liiriii.u- ciirlier 
years.  Tlie  sn<;gestioii  is  worth  iollowiiif;-.  in  the  tirst  \olunie  of  the 
Ai)])en(lix  to  the  United  States  Case,  there  is  a  table  giving  the  nation- 
ality of  tlie  vessels  engai^cd  in  pelagic  sealing. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — 1  thought  the  decision  you  lately  read,  Sir 
Charles,  was  to  the  point  tliat  if  the  deferidant  had  li.id  no  occasion  to 
shoot  or  kill  birds  or  animals  on  hisowu  land,  it  would  have  been  malice 
prei)ensef 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  but  as  the  learned  President  has  men- 
tioned the  subject  I  think  it  respe<'tful  to  pursue  it  a  little  further. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — Before  you  hnish  1  sliould  like  to  ask  you  to 
satisfy  me  upon  what  branch  of  this  enquiry  we  have  given  us  in  charge 
the  ([uestion  of  malice  prepense. 

Sir  Charles  Ei'ssi;ll. — 1  do  not  know,  because  it  is  not  alleged.  I 
hear  of  it  for  the  first  time. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  take  the  point  that  it  is  not  amongst  the 
allcr/ata. 
lOGl        Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  not  amongst  the  aUef/ata. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — I  am  not  upon  that,  but  upon  what 
branch  of  the  Treaty  is  this'?  on  what  question — Jurisdiction,  property 
interest,  or  regulations'? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  know.    I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  suppose  it  arose  from  the  distinction  you 
were  making  between  the  destruction  of  the  industry  maliciously  or  by 
simple  i)ursuit,  and  what  you  regard  as  a  right. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes.  The  way,  probably,  it  would  be  said 
to  have  some  relevance  is  this.  I  was  stating  what  were  the  positive 
rights  attached  to  an  industry;  and  Iwas  stating  what  negative  rights 
an  industry  had:  the  negative  right  I  indicated  was,  to  be  protected 
agiiinst  a  malicious  injury.     They  do  not  complain  of  malicious  injury. 

The  President. — Supi)osing  an  allegation  of  malice  had  been 
made — it  is  not  the  case — it  would  refer  would  it  not  to  question  5? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  find  it  difficult  to  say  that  it  would;  but 
I  assume  that  it  would  for  the  moment. 

The  President. — Until  the  regulations  come  to  be  considered. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  seems  to  me  it  refers  to  the  third  question  of 
Article  I.  The  third  question  of  Article  I  concerns  the  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  bo<h  countries  to  take  seals  in  the  open  sea. 

Sir  Chaeles  Russell. — No,  Sir,  with  deference. 

Senator  Morgan. — "  The  riglits  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either 
country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur-seals  in  or  habitually  resorting  to 
the  said  waters." 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  Article  is  "T/te  questions  which  have 
arisen,''^  concerning,  and  so  on.  Then  the  formulation  of  the  questions  to 
he  answered  is  to  be  found  in  Article  VI. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  so  understand  the  Treaty.  'Those  arc  the 
points  in  Article  VI.     Not  questions,  hut  subdivisions  of  questions. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  was  about  to  call  attention  to  a  Table 
which  I  have  before  me.  First  however  I  wish  to  note  the  fact  that  on 
page  108  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case  of  the  United 
States,  it  ap])ears  that  as  early  as  187(5  an  American  vessel  called  the 
"  San  Dicfjo^^  was  seized  for  sealing  near  Otter  Island,  which  is  close  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands. 

JNIr.  Justice  Harlan.— Is  not  that  1883? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Xo,  Sir,  187(5 — she  was  an  American  vessel. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  "  San  I>iego^^% 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  "  San  Diego  ".  She  was  seized  ajrain 
later.  That  probably  will  explain  it.  There  are  several  vessels  of  that 
name,  but  this  one  was  seized  in  1876. 

Now  the  Tal)le  to  which  I  was  calliug-  attention,  and  which  faces  page 
590  of  the  same  volume,  shows  that  in  1880  there  were  7  British  and  9 
American  vessels. 

In  the  5'ear  1881  there  were  7  British  and  2  American. 
1003        In  188l>  there  were  12  British  and  3  American. 
In  1883  there  were  10  British  and  3  American. 

In  1884  there  were  5  British  and  (i  American. 

In  1885  there  were  3  British  and  11  American. 

I  need  not  follow  it  to  the  end.  The  columns  are  long,  and  will  take 
some  time  to  add  up:  but  when  you  get  on  a  little  farther  they  seem  to 
be  about  equal  numbers  all  through;  and  towards  the  end  I  think  there 
are  more  British.     I  therefore  treat  this  matter  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Phelps. — The  British  Commissioners'  Report  increased  the 
number  of  British  vessels. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  friend  Mr.  Phelps  says  that  the  figures 
given  by  the  British  Commissioners  increase  the  number  of  British  ves- 
sels in  later  years.    That  may  be  so.     It  does  not  touch  my  argument. 

The  matter  therefore  stands  thus:  Pelagic  sealing  outside  Behriiig 
Sea  lawful  by  the  law  of  the  United  States;  no  allegation  that  the  pur- 
suit of  such  sealing,  although  contrary  to  the  United  States  law,  which 
binds  only  its  own  nationals,  inside  Beliring  Sea,  was  contrary  to  the 
law  outside  Behring  t^ea,  or  was  maliciousiy  pursued  either  inside  or 
outside.  And  lastly  the  point  which  Sir  Jolm  Thompson  has  suggested, 
and  which  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  make — that  no  suggestion  of 
malice  can  be  maintained  when  the  thing  is  done  in  pursuance  of  what 
is  claimed  to  be  a  right,  and  for  the  profit  of  the  individual  who  pursues 
that  riglit. 

Further,  if  it  is  necessary  to  add  anything  else — if  malice  can  enter 
into  this  question  at  all — it  must  be  malice  in  the  indiriduaJ:  you  can- 
not attribute  malice  to  a  mass  of  individuals.  Therefore  I  think  I  have 
given  suflicient  reasons  why  my  friends  have  not  made  this  i)oint.  It 
would  be  a  bad  one  if  they  had  made  it.  They  have  made  some  points 
M'hich  1  cannot  tliink  are  good;  they  have  not  made  this  point,  which 
I  submit  would  be  utterly  bad. 

But  now  1  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  what  would 
have  been  the  far-reaching  consequences  of  this  contention:   I  have 
.     stated,  simply  and  I  think  correctly,  the  contention  of  my 
an  "industry"  learned  friend  as  follows — that  wiien  a  nation   has  an 
exaiiiiiitd.  industry  on  its  shores  which  depends  on  the  resort  to  its 

shores  of  certain  animals  which  that  nation  has  no  exclusive  right  to 
take,  and  in  which  it  lias  no  property,  it  nevertheless  may  claim  that 
the  killing  on  the  high  sea  is  an  invasion  of  its  right,  althougli  such 
killing  is  itself  done  in  the  exercise  of  a  right,  if  the  result  of  that 
killing  is  to  interfere  with  the  animals  reaching  tlu^  land,  and  so  to 
lessen  the  ])ossible  ])rofit  which  may  be  made  on  the  lan<l. 

We  know  what  rights  are  attached  to  an  industry.  Theieis  the  right 
to  carry  on  the  business.  \{'  theieis  a  good-will;  there  is  aright  to  the 
good-will,  if  tlieie  are  trademarks  in  connection  with  the  business, 
thos<;  tradeniiirks  may  be  ])rote(!ted.  It  may  be  defended  against  mali- 
cious attack.  Buttliis  exhiiusls  the  statement  ol"  the  rights,  both 
1003  ])ositi\-e  and  negnlive.  'i'here  are  no  other  rights  in  (lonnection 
with  it  known  to  the  law:  tlu^  calMlogiu',  is  exhaustive,  Alwiiys 
bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  arguing  uxxui  the  assumption  of  no  property 
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and  no  exclusive  lijrlit,  let  us  see  what  would  be  tlie  coiisequeuces  of 
this  new  juinciple  which  is  jisseitcd?     Where  will  it  hind  us? 

flust  let  me  put  some  of  tlie  eases.  Take  that  lar^e  and  increasiiijj 
volume  of  industries  carried  on  u})Ou  the  west  coast  of  America,  and 
alon<;-  the  coast  of  liritish  Columbia,  and  stretchinj^-  further  north  along 
the  Alaskan  coast,  known  as  the  salmon  canninjL?  industries.  You,  prob- 
ably, Mr.  President,  hardly  ai»preciate  what  an  enormous  iiulustry 
that  is.  Unless  you  have  visite<l  the  neighljourhood  of  the  Willamette 
river,  as  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  doing",  and  of  Portland,  in 
Oregon,  you  can  form  no  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  that  great 
industry  as  a  means  of  food  sup])ly  to  maidiind.  Sui)posing  by  some 
modern  system  and  improved  method  of  catching  salmon,  neighbouring 
nations  should  be  attracted  to  the  fishing,  and  c;it(;hing  large  numbers 
outside  the  territorial  waters  should  intercept  the  salmon  on  their  way 
up  the  rivers  where  they  would  be  brought  within  the  reach  of  this 
industry :  is  it  to  be  said  because  the  canning  industry  would  be  thereby 
injured,  that  there  would  be  a  lefjal  rigid  to  ])revent  the  fishers  from 
operating  ouside  the  territorial  waters  on  the  ground  that  they  ]ue- 
vented  the  salmon  coming  uj)  the  river  to  the  ]>lace  where  they  could 
be  more  conveniently  caught?  Once  you  have  realized  that  exclusive 
right  to  take  is  out  of  the  question,  the  i)arallel  is  comi)lete. 

Take  another  illustration :  the  case  of  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland— a  matter  largely  debated,  for  many  reasons — an  enormous 
industry  carried  on  on  the  coast  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  that  terri- 
tory of  Newfoundland,  not  merely  because  the  sailors  are  in  a  convenient 
position  to  go  to  sea  and  catch  the  fish,  but  because  their  ownership  of 
that  territory  enables  them  to  do  an  enormous  trade,  to  carr}^  on  an 
enormous  industry,  in  curing  fisli  upon  the  land.  Supposing  that  that 
industry  is  found  to  be  greatly  affected,  because  some  enterprising 
American  sailors  and  fishermen  go  outside  the  three-mile  linut  and 
catch  enormous  quantities  which  would  otherwise  have  come  within  the 
three-ndle  limit,  and  so  nearer  to  and  within  easier  access  of  the  New- 
foundland fishermen:  suppose  that  the  interference  were  so  great  that 
their  industry  should  droop  and  their  commerce  should  be  blighted: 
would  that  give  them  any  legal  right?    None  whatever. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Guanc*  Islands  in  the  south,  where  the 
deposits  of  countless  mjaiads  of  birds,  over  many  years,  have  caused 
there  accretions  of  enormous  value  in  the  shape  of  guano.  Supi)osing 
some  change  of  fashion  took  place,  which  offered  a  fitting  reward  to  the 
si)ortsman  or  to  the  hunter  to  kill  these  birds,  in  their  tens  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  for  the  sake  of  their  plumage,  and  that  thereby  this 
great  and  profitable  guano  industry  on  the  islands  were  im])aired,  nay, 
brought  to  an  end.  Could  the  owners  of  the  islands  complain 
10G4  that  because  they  were  carrying  on  an  industry  on  the  islands,  a 
valuable  industry,  an  important  industiy,  and  because  that 
industiy  was  attacked  by  these  men  in  shooting  these  tens  of  thousands 
of  birds  outside  the  islands,  that  therefore  that  shooting  was  wrong? 

Or  take  again  the  illustration,  which  is  an  ajjt  one,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
where  the  collection  of  the  eggs  of  the  wild  birds  of  the  air  is  an  impor- 
tant industry,  as  it  is  upon  nuiny  islands,  as  it  is  in  connection  with 
some  of  these  very  islands  in  Behring  Sea.  I  have  got  here  before  me 
a  book  which  I  should  like  to  hand  to  the  Tribunal  to  examine.  It  is 
a  Kei>ort  of  Mr.  Elliott  in  1874,  the  one  that  is  referred  to  by  my  learned 
friends  in  some  parts  of  their  case  and  argument,  in  which  he  refers — 

Mr.  Foster. — We  discuss  your  reference  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Keally  I  do  not  understand  you. 
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Mr.  Phelps. —  We  do  not  refer  to  it.  We  do  uot  understand  it  is  in 
the  Case.     AYe  Lave  not  seen  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Not  seen  it?    Not  seen  the  report  of  1874'? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles  is  talking-  of  the  Eeport  of  1874. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Elliott's  Eeport  of  1874.    It  is  not  in  our  Case. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  the  interrui)- 
tion  means. 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  means  that  we  were  suggesting-  that  the  document 
from  which  my  friend  is  about  to  read  is  not  in  the  Case.  It  is  not  in 
evidence  that  I  know  of,  and  therefore  I  have  not  examined  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  cited  either  in  the  British  Case  or  Counter 
Case. 

Mr.  Foster. — That  is  what  I  said.     It  is  cited  by  them — not  by  «s. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  cited  again  and  again.  Why  I  should 
be  interrupted  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  complain  of  the  interruption, 
but  I  do  not  understand  its  cause.  I  think  I  am  well  founded  also  in 
saying  it  is  referred  to  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  earlier  corres]>ondence. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  have  not  referred  to  it  ourselves  in  our  Case. 
We  have  carefully  avoided  everything  of  Mr.  Elliott's. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Well,  that  is  rather  an  a.wkward  admission, 
which  mj' learned  friend  perhaps  had  been  wiser  not  to  make. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  are  willing  to  admit  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Because  this  is  the  gentleman  whom  they 
constituted  a  special  Commissioner  by  a  special  Act  of  Congress  in  the 
year  1890.  He  was  the  creation  of  Congress  to  go  out  to  make  a  report 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

The  President. — Is  there  any  reason  why  the  scientific  authority  of 
Mr.  Elliott  should  be  considered  as  not  valuable? 

Mr.  Carter. — We  totally  distrust  him,  and  have  carefully  avoided 
him.     He  is  a  great  favourite  on  the  other  side. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — As  a  learned  Judge  once  said,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  a  witness  who  is  called  for  the  plaintiff'  turns  out 
1065  to  be  a  very  valuable  witness  for  the  defendant;  therefore  the 
plaintiff  naturally  distrusts  him. 

Mr.  Foster. —  We  have  uot  called  him  as  a  witness. 

The  President. — Do  you  say  he  was  recalled  by  the  Government? 
Is  that  your  remark? 

Mr.  Foster. — I  say  we  have  not  called  him  as  a  witness. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  you  have  not;  and  that  induces  me  to 
say  what  I  thought  was  beyond  dispute.  You  (constituted  liiin  a  special 
commissionei-  by  Act  of  Congress  in  1800,  and  you  clothed  him  with 
a  special  autlioiity.  as  the  best  person  you  could  select  for  the  purpose 
of  en(]uiring  into  tliis  very  question,  after  it  had  arisen  in  controversy 
between  Great  liritain  and  America;  and  because  his  results  do  not 
suit  the  argument  or  the  purposes  of  my  learned  friends,  then  he 
is  i('ie('te<l,  and  liis  evidence  discarded. 

Mr.  Cak' rioi.'. — The  reason  ol"  it  is  anotlier  thing. 

The  IMiDSiDENT. — Is  it  a  reascm  wliicli  you  (tan  state? 

Mr.  ( 'AiiTiiR. — Our  interiui)ti()n  was  ibuncbnl  solely  u])(>n  this:  Sir 
Charles  sought  to  impute  him  to  us.     We  reject  him.     'i'liat  is  all. 

The  J'Ki;siDKNT. — What  I  took  the  liberty  of  asking  you  was  whether 
you  distrust  him  as  a  bad  observer,  or  for  another  reason,  a  reason 
which  might  make  his  observations  sus})i('ious. 

Mr.  Cautkk. — Oil,  we  distrust  him  because  we  sup])Ose  that  lie  is  an 
untrustwortliy  observer — a  man  who  is  given  to  theories,  and  not  to 
an  accurate  dealing  with  facts.     It  is  on  this  ground  that  we  distrust 
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him.    He  is  not  a  man  from  whom  we  conceive  the  truth  can  be  well 
and  suitably  gathered. 

The  i'UESiDENT. — I  believe  there  were  some  contradictious,  were 
there  not,  in  his  observations  at  different  periods? 

Mr.  Carter. — Wo  think  a  great  many.  Mr.  Phelps  will  probably 
have  something  to  say  about  him. 

The  President. — Very  well. 

Sir  CiiAHLES  Kl.ssell. — 1  would  dismiss  this  subject  in  a  word.  I 
only  intended  to  make  a  passing  reference  to  it.  If  tliere  is  anything 
to  be  said  about  tliis  gentleman,  let  it  be  said  by  members  of  the  Tri-. 
bunal,  or  let  it  be  said  by  my  learned  friends,  so  that  we  may  know  wiiat 
it  is;  because  I  lind  myself  in  avery  strange  position  in  regard  to  him.  I 
find  this  genllenum,  not  once,  but  twice,  instructed  to  report  ollicially 
for  the  United  States  Government.  The  document  which  I  was  about 
to  refer  to  is  an  official  documeni  printed  by  the  Government  Dei)artment 
at  Washington  in  1874,  and  it  appears  in  the  Tenth  Census  lieport  of 
the  United  States.  I  find  that  it  was  reprinted,  in  1881.  I  fiud  that 
in  1890  the  author  is  appointed  to  report  by  an  Act  of  Congress,  which 
I  have  got  here  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it. 

Mr.  Carter. — IS^one  of  those  things  are  questioned.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  the  United   States  has  had  an  objectionable  man  in  its 

employment. 
1066        Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Very  well.      He  is  objectionable 
because  his  evidence  does  not  suit  your  i)urpose. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  will  discuss  that  hereafter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ISTow  finally,  we  have  got  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Golf,  the  Treasury  Agent,  in  charge  of  tlie  seal  islands,  writing  on  tlie 
31st  of  July,  1890,  "  There  is  but  one  authority  upon  seal  life,  especially 
the  seals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  this  is  the  work  of  Prof.  H.  W. 
Elliott,  who  surveyed  these  rookeries  in  1872  and  1874,  and  his  work 
was  verified  by  Lieutenant  Maynard,  and  I  am  satisfied  was  as  near 
correct  M'hen  made  as  was  possible  for  a  man  to  make;  but  to-day  there 
is  a  marked  contrast  between  the  conditions  of  now  and  then."  That 
was  as  late  as  July  1890.  All  I  was  going  to  say — it  was  really  very 
innocent  matter — 

J\lr.  Carter. — Except  that  you  imputed  him  to  us.  That  is  all  we 
object  to. 

The  President. — I  think  it  is  clear  that  you  do  not  trust  him.  Sir 
Charles  trusts  him.    Well,  we  have  to  decide. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  merely  asked  you.  Sir,  to  take  a  note  of 
the  page.  I  w'as  not  even  going  to  trouble  to  read  it.  It  is  on  page  V27 
of  the  Report,  which  is  in  my  hands,  in  which  he  refers  to  the  industry 
of  collecting  the  eggs  of  these  wild  birds  as  being  an  important  one, 
upon  these  very  islands:  I  was  merely  referring  to  it  as  an  illustration 
of  the  theme  I  am  upon,  the  rights  which  are  attached  to  an  industry. 

Now  precisely  the  same  argument  which  has  been  advanced  in  respect 
of  this  industry  of  seal-skinning  would  apply  to  this  industry  of  col- 
lecting eggs. 

Or  again,  take  the  case  of  a  game  preserver,  and  there  are  such  in 
England,  who  does  not  preserve  game  merely  for  the  sake  of  shooting 
the  game,  but  who  makes  a  trade  of  preserving  game.  They  shoot  the 
birds  and  thereby  they  get  sport  out  of  them ;  but  they  send  their  game 
regularly  to  market,  making  the  best  profit  they  can  out  of  their 
business.  I  have  already  dwelt  upon  how  much  greater  care  and  expense 
and  cultivation,  or,  to  use  an  e\i)ression  dear  to  my  learned  fiiends,  how 
much  more  "cherishing "'  the  action  of  the  game  preserver  in  the  matter 
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of  pheasants  is  than  it  is  possible  for  the  action  of  the  United  States 
or  their  lessees  to  be;  how^  the  game  preserver  takes  the  eggs  away  from 
the  nest  to  indnce  the  bird  to  lay  more  than  it  otherwise  wonld;  how 
he  places  them  under  an  ordinary  fowl,  and  in  that  way  rears  them; 
how  he  feeds  them  and  keeps  them  until  they  grow  np,  and  he  kills 
them:  and  yet  when  the  birds  go  off  his  land  upon  the  land  of  another, 
has  it  ever  been  heard,  could  it  even  be  suggested,  that  this  industry 
of  sending  his  pheasants  to  market  was  injured  in  point  of  law  because 
his  unneighbourly  neighbours  in  the  open  common  adjoining  waited  until 
.his  birds  escaped  from  his  land,  or  were  on  tbe  way  iDack  to  it,  and  shot 
them  there,  thereby  lessening  his  profits'?  The  cases  are  absolutely 
analogous,  but  the  case  of  the  pheasants  is  much  stronger. 

Take  again  the  case  of  a  rabbit  warren.  A  great  many  rabbits 
1067  are  imported  from  this  country  intoEiiglaud.  They  are  cultivated 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  They  are  also  cultivated  in  England 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  There  are  such  things  as  rabbit  farms  where 
everything  is  given  up  to  the  rabbits,  and  they  are  sent  to  the  market 
as  regularly  as  you  send  barn-door  fowls  to  market,  or  as  you  send  eggs 
to  market,  or  butter  to  market,  or  any  otlier  article  of  farm  produce. 
Is  it  to  be  said  that  when  these  rabbits  leave  the  land  of  the  man  where 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  burrowing,  and  go  on  the  adjoining  open  com- 
mon or  into  another  man's  land,  and  are  sliot,  and  thereby  his  chances 
of  shooting  them  in  his  own  warren  are  diminished,  and  thereby  the 
volume  of  his  business  are  diminished, — is  it  to  be  said  that  that  gives 
him  a  right  of  action  ?    No. 

These  are  apposite  illustrations  which,  always  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  absence  of  property  in  the  animals  is  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
argument  of  property  in  the  industry  is  based,  show  how  fallacious  that 
argument  is. 

The  President. — Would  you  say  that  in  the  case  of  the  Earl  of 
Abergavenny,  which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  if  the  deer  had  been 
shot  out  of  his  park,  it  would  have  been  lawful? 

Sir  Charlies  Kussell. — No;  because  the  jury  found  that  the  deer 
were  tame.  Tliat  is  the  difference.  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  that, 
I  will  refer  to  it. 

The  President. — Oh  no. 

Sir  Charles  IJussell. — The  jury  found  that  the  deer  were  tame; 
and  of  course  I  took  it  for  granted  that  that  point  was  present  to  the 
rnind  of  the  Tribunal.  I  am  arguing  this  question  upon  tlie  assump- 
tion that  the  seals  are/errc  natiirce;  that  is  the  assumption  upon  which 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  rests. 

*     The  President. — Would  you  consider  the  rabbits  in  the  rabbit  farms 
you  spoke  of  as  wild  rabbits,  as/erce  naturfc? 

Sir  (Jharles  Kussell. — Tliey  are  so  considered.  I  have  never 
known  any  allegation  of  property  in  rabbits  except  in  the  case  of  tame 
rabbits,  raised  in  hutches. 

The  President. — In  Prance,  you  know,  we  cultivate  tame  rabbits. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell.— In  hutches  you  mean? 

The  President. — Yes  in  hut(!hes.    That  is  nnother  thing? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 'I'hat  is  a  different  thing  altogether:  I  was 
not  of  course  dealing  with  that  case. 

lint  on  this  point  I  hope  I  jim  followed  by  tlie  Tribunal:  I  read  the 
argument  so  that  theie  should  be  no  mistake  about  it.  The  ])roposition 
which  my  learned  Iriend  iuh  an<'c<l  assunu'S  that  the  animals  are  ferce 
naturce.    Let  me  read  it  again,  in  order  to  make  my  ground  (;lcar. 
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The  President. — Perhaps  it  is  best  to  read  it  again. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  on  page  ]3G: 

The  caae  of  the  United  States  lias  thus  far  proeeided  upon  the  ground  of  a  national 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.     Let  it  now  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  arjju- 

uient,  that  no  sueh  rij^lit  of  ])ro))ert.v  is  to  be  admitted,  and  tliat  the  seals  are 
1068    to  be  regarded  outside  of  territorial  waters  as /erce  iiatura;  in  the  full  sense  of 

that  term. 

I  have  been  arguing,  of  course,  upon  the  assumi^tion  of  this  propo- 
sition. 

The  President. — That  is  an  assumx)tion.  That  is  not  the  general 
statement  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No,  Sir. 

The  President. — It  is  an  assumption  merely  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment. 

Sir  Charles  Russkll. — May  I  point  out  that  I  have  been  endeav- 
ouring, 1  thought,  with  the  closest  attention  to  the  order  of  the  jioints, 
to  IbUowout  til  is  assumption.  I  have  argued,  first,  the  question  whether 
there  was  a  right  of  property,  and  in  discussing  this  question,  1  endeav- 
ored to  establisli — I  hoped  I  had  established — that  seals  were  ferce 
naturce.  I  had  i^assed  away  from  that,  and  I  had  therefore  assumed  as 
the  datum  of  this  part  of  the  diwscussion,  as  Mr.  Phelps  logically  assumes, 
that  they  are/e/Yy  naiurce.  His  position  is  that,  assuming  them  to  be 
ferce  naturce,  assuming  no  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the  herd,  yet  that 
there  is  a  property  in  the  industry;  that  is  the  point  1  am  now  arguing. 

The  President. — There  is  no  misconception  about  that. 

Sii-  Charles  Russell. — No,  Sir.  Now,  Sir,  1  have  said  all  I  have 
to  say  upon  those  general  illustrations  of  the  fallacy  of  this  proposition. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Mr,  President,  recurring  to  the  proposition 
which  I  said  at  the  commencement  of  my  argument  on  this  point  must 
be  established  by  my  learned  friends,  I  have  now  to  submit  that  that 
proposition  has  not  been  and  cannot  be  established.  That  proposition 
is  that  wliat  must  be  shown  is,  that  pelagic  sealing  is  an  invasion  of  a 
legal  right  attaching  to  the  industry.  1  have  dwelt  at  some  length 
upon  the  matter,  because  of  tlie  res^^ect  that  I  unleignedly  feel  for  any- 
thing my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  feels  justitiod  in  gravely  advanc- 
ing; but  I  have  finally  to  say,  first  of  all,  that  I  find  no  authority  eitlier 
in  municipal  law  or  in  international  precedent  to  warrant  the  claim 
that  is  here  made;  secondly,  that  I  have  pointed  out  by  illustrations 
that  I  have  given,  that  if  any  such  idea  were  to  be  accepted,  novel  as 
I  submit  it  is,  it  certainly  would  apply  to  many  other  cases;  and,  when 
it  is  remembered  that  there  is  no  property  right  in  the  thing  or  no 
exclusive  right  to  take  the  thing,  it  would  have  a  far-reaching  impor- 
tance. 

There  are  two  other  subjects  that  were  referred  to  incidentally  in 
some  observations  which  fell  from  you,  Sir,  as  to  certain  rights,  which 
might  be  likened  to  industrial  rights,  which  had  not  a  copy  and  patent 
tangible  existence,  but  which  might  be  considored  in  the  "^bt. 
nature  of  property  or  iiroperty  right,  and  the  s[)ecial  illustration  that 
you  gave  was  in  relation  to  copyright.  Now  I  think  that  that  was  per- 
haps a  reference  not  witl.iout  its  use,  because  it  does  present  an 
1069  illustration  of  a  case  in  which  there  exist  in  the  popular,  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  phrase,  natural  rights  of  property  which 
may  take  the  form  of  a  useful  invention  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  or 
of  a  creation  of  the  brain,  either  in  the  sha]>e  of  works  of  imagination, 
the  result  of  long  labour  and  research,  or  works  of  history  or  science, 
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or  may  take  the  shape  of  inventions  to  lessen  labour  and  advance  in 
that  way  processes  useful  to  mankind — and  would  suggest  that,  in  the 
case  of  the  individuals,  they  were  eminently  deserving  of  protection  and 
recognition;  and,  taking  the  productions  of  a  nation  in  the  aggregate, 
might  well  be  said,  without  any  extravagance  of  language,  to  consti- 
tute a  national  property  or  a  national  interest,  speaking  in  popular 
language.  Yet  what  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  both  those  subjects  of 
copyright  or  patent  right?  I  said  a  day  or  two  ago  that  some  English 
judges  had  declared  that  our  earliest  Statutes  upon  the  subject  of 
copyright  were  but  an  affirmance  of  a  principle  which  was  embodied  in 
the  Common  Law.  That  has  not  been  generally  accepted.  The  ear- 
liest of  our  Statutes  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Queen  Anne.  But 
though  those  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  some  Judges  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  common  law  right  of  protection  to  copyright,  certainly 
they  were  not  generally  held,  and  certainly  they  were  not  views  that 
were  ever  held  to  have  any  operation  in  the  sense  of  establishing  prop- 
erty outside  the  municipal  law  of  England.  I  think  the  law  of  France 
is  the  same,  I  do  not  know  any  country  which  has  protection  except 
by  comparatively  recent  legislation  either  for  copyright  or  for  inven- 
tion. I  do  not  think  there  is  any  trace  of  it — and  I  speak  subject  to 
the  correction  of  the  eminent  Jurists  I  am  addressing — in  the  earlier 
systems  of  law,  especially  the  Roman  law. 

The  President. — The  first  trace  in  France  was  in  the  form  of  a  royal 
license  for  printing. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so.  Now  I  will  state  what  the  con- 
dition of  things  is  internationally  upon  both  these  subjects.  A  good 
many  of  the  civilized  Powers  haveby  international  arrangement — I  use 
international  arrangement  as  distinguished  from  international  law — 
sought  to  bring  their  mutual  relations  on  the  subject  into  consonance 
with  municipal  law. 

Now,  first  as  to  copyright.  One  of  the  earlist  International  Con- 
ventions to  which  Great  Britain  was  a  party  dealing  with  copyright 
was  as  recent  as  the  year  1886;  and  up  to  that  time  it  had  been  a  mat- 
ter of  great  (•()mi)laint,  as  regards  many  foreign  countries,  on  the  part 
of  English  autliors  that  their  books  were  re-published  under  circuin- 
stiinces  which  gave  them  no  reward  whatever  for  their  labour.  And 
great  complaints  were  inade,  especially  of  one  great  English-speaking 
community, — I  mean,  of  America,  though  it  also  had  its  complaints, 
and  well-founded  complaints,  which  1  shall  presently  refer  to — but  one 
great  complaint  was  that  in  America  English  books  were  reproduced, 
and  the  profit  of  their  reproduction  went  into  the  pocket  not  of 
1070  the  original  author,  but  into  entirely  different  channels;  and  to 
the  general  Convention  I  am  about  to  refer  to,  America  was  no 
l)arty.  The  ])art  tlie  United  States  of  America  played  in  the  matter  I 
will  mention  later;  but,  in  J88(»,  (heat  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  llaytiand  Tunis  were  parties 
to  the  International  Co])yright  Convention  of  that  year;  and,  under 
that  Conv<!ntion,  auliiors  of  any  of  the  countries,  parties  (hereto  or 
ie|)resentatives  of  those  authors,  enjoy  in  the  other  countries  Ibr  their 
works,  whetlier  published  in  one  of  lliose  countries  ov  not,  the  rights 
which  the  respective  laws  of  those  countries,  either  then  or  thereafter, 
give  to  the  nationals  of  the  particular  country. 

The  enjoyment  of  these  ligiits  is  made  subject  by  the  Convention  to 
compliance  witii  the  conditions  and  formalities  i>rescribed  by  the  law  of 
the  country  of  origin  of  the  work,  and  does  not  extend  in  other  coun- 
tries beyond  the  terms  of  protection  granted  in  the  country  of  origin. 
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'  As  I  have  said,  tlie  United  States  was  not  a  party  to  tliis  Convention; 
but  quite  recently,  I  think  in  1891,  the  United  States  ])assed  a  law 
j^rantin^  security  of  copyright  in  the  [Jnited  States  to  tlie  authors  of 
any  country  which  gives  copyiijiht  to  tlie  i)ro(luctions  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  it  gives  ])rotectioM  to  its  own 
nationals  in  respect  of  any  work  printed  and  published  first  or,  at  least, 
simultaneously,  in  the  United  States;  and,  upon  an  oilicial  intimation 
Iroin  the  Government  of  (ireat  J>ritain  that  Great  I>ritain  in  fact  gives 
copyright  jirotection  to  United  States  citizens  on  the  same  terms  as  she 
does  by  her  law  to  British  subjects,  the  I'resident,  undei'  the  authority 
of  the  laAv  of  the  United  States,  may  issue  a  Proclamation  extending 
the  benefits  of  the  Act  to  Dritish  subjects. 

Senator  MonaAN. — Will  you  permit  me  to  say  that  that  Act  of  Con- 
gress w^as  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
creates  property  in  intellectual  productions  and  also  in  inventions.  It 
creates  ])roi)erty. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  niy  point.  My  point  is,  that  while 
it  creates  or  recognizes  that  for  its  own  citizens  and  nationals,  it  did 
not  recognise  that  property  when  it  was  the  creation  of  British  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  might  have  been  so  in  practice;  nevertheless, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  assumed  the  right  in  virtue  of  its 
sovereignty  to  create  property  in  intellectual  productions  and  also  in 
inventions,  just  as  if  they  were  material  substances. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — 1  assure  you,  Sir,  I  am  not  concerned  to 
dispute  that.  I  began  by  saying  that  the  Copyriglit  Act  of  Queen 
Anne  was,  by  some  of  our  Judges,  supposed  to  be  an  assertion  of  a 
common  law  principle,  which  would  be  a  recognition  of  proi)erty.  The 
point  I  am  ui)on,  the  learned  Senator  will  see,  is  that,  while  municipally 
regarded  there  was  property,  there  was  no  international  recognition  of 
that  proi)erty. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  depends  on  international  considerations; 
bnt  the  fact  of  property  in  intellectual  efforts  and  productions, 
1071  and  proi)eity  in  inventions,  was  established  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  I'nited  States. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  do  not  doubt  it.  I  have  said  the  fact  was 
so  as  regards  Great  Britain.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am  upon.  The 
point  I  am  upon  is  that  it  was  not  internationally  so  regarded;  namely, 
that  the  author  producing  an  important  work  in  England,  the  result  of 
the  labour  of  years  or  of  a  lifetime,  had  that  work  rejiroduced,  pirated, 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries.  Do  not  let  the  learned  Sen- 
ator sup])ose  1  go  into  it  for  the  purpose  of  recrimination,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  for  1  certaiidy  do  not.  1  only  seek  to  show  that  interna- 
tionally the  pr()i)erty  w^as  not  regarded,  and  that  this  Convention  does 
not  make  international  law;  it  is  a  step  towards  international  law,  but 
it  does  not  make  it.  It  is  simply  an  agreement  binding  u])on  the  Pow- 
ers who  are  parties  to  it,  and  carrying  with  it  an  obligation  ni)on  the 
part  of  those  Powers  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  give  ettect  to  it. 

Now  as  regards  inventions  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
very  serious  ground  of  complaint.  The  United  States  has  added 
greatly  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  that  field  of  invention  especially 
which  tends  to  the  simplification  of  i)rocesses  of  labour,  to  whicli 
invention  the  spur  had  been  given  largely  owing  no  doubt  to  the 
absence  of  a  dense  po[)ulation  to  supi)ly  the  full  demands  for  manual 
labour.  The  state  of  the  English  law  in  that  regard  is  this:  Prior  to 
1883  it  had  been  for  many  years  the  law  in  iMigland  that  the  person 
who  introduced  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  a  newinven- 
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tioTi,  wliether  it  was  his  own  invention  or  not,  was  considered  tlie  first* 
and  true  inventor.  I  tliink  I  am  right  in  saying  tliat  the  same  was  the 
law  in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  regards  inventions  of  other 
countries.  The  result  was  that  many  inventions  created  in  America, 
when  they  became  known  there,  were  communicated  by  telegram  or  by 
post  to  Great  Britain,  and  in  Great  Britain  they  were  registered  and 
patented :  provisional  specifications  were  filed,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
person  who  so  specified  it,  and  patented  it,  although  he  might  not  have 
been  the  producer  of  the  idea,  and  often  was  not,  was,  according  to 
English  law,  the  "  first  and  true  inventor". 

This  difficulty  formed  the  subject  of  frequent  discussions,  and  ulti- 
mately a  convention  was  signed  in  Paris  on  the  2()th  March  1883,  to 
which,  in  the  first  instance,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Spain,  France,  Guatemala, 
Italy,  and  Portugal,  amongst  others,  were  parties:  by  which  it  was 
agreed  in  Article  4  that  any  person  who  had  duly  applied  for  a  patent, 
design,  or  trade  mark,  in  one  of  the  contracting  States  should  for  a 
period  of  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  for  a  longer  period,  have  the 
I)riority  to  the  right  of  application  for  the  patent  or  trade-mark  in  any 
of  the  other  countries  parties  to  the  convention.  The  actual  terms  of 
the  original  convention  were  subsequently  modified  but  not  in  any 
material  respect  upon  this  point.  The  United  States  subsequently 
joined  in  the  convention,  and  thereby,  in  common  with  the  other 
]072  contracting  countries,  established  a  rule  for  the  protection  of 
designs,  trade  marks,  and  letters  patent,  which  were  called 
industrial  property.  Prior  to  this  convention,  and  apart  from  the 
countries  that  are  parties  to  it,  no  light  of  property  in  letters  patent 
was  recognized  as  between  nations  at  all;  and  the  law  at  this  moment 
stands  in  this  way,  that  though  the  concurrence  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous Powers  of  the  world  goes  a  long  way  towards  a  general  interna- 
tional copyiight  law  and  a  general  law  in  relation  to  patents,  still,  the 
law  which  allects  internationally  these  two  important  subjects  of  copy- 
right and  of  invention,  rests  solely  upon  the  agreensent  embodied  in 
the  convention,  and  is  binding  solely  on  the  parties  to  it. 

Senator  JNIorgan. — That  would  become  international  law  if  we  wait 
long  enough  and  nobody  objects. 

Sir  Charles  Bussell. — In  process  of  time  I  sincerely  hope  it  will. 

Now  Mr.  President,  the  next  brancli  of  the  argument  that  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Phelps  proceeds  to  is  the  consideration  of  the  question, 
assuming  that  he  has  established  an  industry  which  he  says  is  inju- 
riously affected  by  something  done,  what  by  international  law  are  the 
jights  wliich  a  Power  in  time  of  peace  may  exercise  for  tlie  protection 
of  that  right,  or  of  that  industry. 

Exaniiiriiion  of  Now,  of  coursc,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  that  if  I 
the  argiinR-i.'t  as  havc  Succeeded  in  establishing  that  there  is  no  right  to 
proteoUonf''*  ^^  protect,  it  Uccomes  quite  unnecessary  to  consider  what 
are  the  rights  of  protection.  I  certainly  should  be  quite 
content  to  leave  the  argument  at  this  stage  resting  u])on  the  ground 
that  no  right  has  been  shown  to  exist,  and  therefore,  wliere  there  is  no 
liglit  to  protect,  it  becomes  immaterial  to  consider  what  may  or  may 
not  b(!  <h)ne  under  intei'iiational  law,  with  a  view  to  ])rotection;  but  I 
do  iu)t  wish  to  pass  by  in  a  conl<Mn])tnou8  way  any  argument  my  learned 
friend  has  advanced;  and  1  think  it  may  throw  some  light  on  tlie  gen- 
eral considei'a(ion  of  this  qncstion  and  ui)on  the  fallacies  whicli,  1  con- 
ceive, cree])  into  this  i)ait  of  the  case,  if  I  call  atlenlion  lo  1  he  cases 
wiiich  my  leiirned  Iriend  has  cited  in  sni»i)ort  of  this  .sni)j)osed  light  oi" 
jnotection  in  time  ot  pea<'e,  and  the  acts  whicli  may  by  international 
law  be  done  in  defence  of  that  right. 
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l>nt  lirst,  and  iu  order  tliat  tlie  Tiibiuial  may,  wlien  1  am  calling 
attention  to  these  cases,  apiJieciate  the  distinction  whicli  1  make  in 
reference  to  them,  and  the  criticism  which  1  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
addressing  in  reference  to  them,  1  should  like  to  be  permitted  to  i)oint 
out  iu  general  language  what  1  submit  are  the  fallacies  of  the  argu- 
ments based  ui)on  them.  The  fundamental  fallacy  in  this  connection 
is  found  iu  the  i)rop()sitiou  advanced  in  the  Argument  of  the  United 
States  that  a  State  has  iu  time  of  peace  a  right  under  internati<uial  law, 
and  in  its  full  rights  of  self  defence  and  self-preservation,  to  do  on  the 
high  seas  whatever  it  may  conceive  to  be  necessary  to  protei^t  its  jjrop- 
erty  or  its  interests.  Tliat  I  conceive  to  be  an  unsound  i)ro|)osition. 
It  makes  the  rights  iu  time  of  peace  the  same  as  the  rights  in 
1073  time  of  war.  It  confuses,  I  conceive,  a  variety  of  actious  upon 
the  part  of  States,  and  treats  them  as  if  they  were  all  of  the 
same  character,  to  be  explained  and  to  be  defended  upon  the  same 
grounds,  although,  iu  fact,  as  1  have  to  submit,  they  are  dilferent  iu 
character  and  are  del'eusible  or  are  explicable  by  very  various  reasons. 

It  will  be  found  that  iu  these  illustrations  my  learned  friend.  Us  1 
submit,  has  confounded  acts  doue  iu  a  state  of  belligerency  with  acts 
done  in  tinu'  of  peace,  and  confounded  acts  which  a  natiou  ivill  do  iu 
defence  of  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  interest  with  what  it  may  legally 
do  under  the  sanction  of  international  law.  Now,  still  speaking  gen- 
erally, 1  would  ask  to  be  allowed,  without  referring  for  the  moment  to 
text  books,  which  I  shall  do  hereafter,  to  state  geneially  the  view  which 
we  desire  to  present  upon  this  subject.  I  think,  it  will  help  to  clear  the 
ground,  and  to  make  the  subject  uiore  intelligible,  if  we  consider  the 
case  in  which  the  rights  of  self-protection  and  defence,  or  self-preserva- 
tion as  they  are  called,  are  recognized  by  iuternatioual  law,  and  the 
grounds  on  w  hich  that  recognition  is  based. 

Now,  by  far  the  greatest  number  of  instances  apply  to  the  state  of 
belligerency,  yet  even  here  there  are  very  strict  rules.  It  will  be  recol- 
lected that  belligereut  rights  rest  ou  the  genuine  emergency  of  danger, 
which  is  the  true  basis  of  all  exceptional  acts  of  self-defence,  or  of  self- 
preservatiou,  and  upon  the  consent  w^hich  iu  cousideration  of  that  dan- 
ger is  given  by  neutral  States.  But  even  in  the  state  of  belligereucy, 
and  as  to  belligereut  rights,  there  are  very  clear  limitations.  Take  the 
case  of  contraband  of  war.  The  law  of  contraband  of  war  does  not 
extend  to  every  commodity  which  a  belligereut  Power  may  choose  to 
declare  contraband:  aud,  therefore,  if  something  which  international 
law  does  not  recognize  as  contraband  of  war  is  seized  by  a  belligerent, 
aud  brought  into  a  Prize  Court  for  condemnation,  although  the  bellig- 
ereut might  have  been  morally  justilied,  according  to  its  view  of  the 
emergency  at  the  moment,  iu  seizing  that  particular  thing,  a  Prize 
Court  could  not  condenui  it,  according  to  international  law,  unless  it 
fulfilled  the  couditions  wliicli  are  recognized  by  iuteruatioual  law  as 
being  essential  to  contraband. 

Again,  take  tlie  case  of  blockade.  There  w^as  an  attempt  iu  years 
gone  by  to  establish  what  was  known  as  paper  blockade,  but  that  is  not 
recognized  by  international  law.  A  blockade,  according  to  existing 
international  law%  in  order  to  carry  with  it  the  subsequent  sanctions  for 
attempts  to  break  it,  nuist  be  an  effective  blockade.  And  if  a  ship  is 
seized  by  a  belligerent  Power,  the  International  Prize  Court  would  have 
to  consider  whether  or  not  the  condition  of  blockade  existed  which 
justitied  the  seizure  of  a  particular  vessel  as  attemi)ting  to  run  that 
blockade.  Again,  the  belligereut  Power  might  have  thought  itself  jus- 
tified iu  doing  it  ou  moral  grounds;  but,  still,  invoking  iuteruatioual 
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law,  it  could  not  get  a  condemnation  in  a  Prize  Court  unless  it  was 
sliown  tliat  the  offence  had  been  committed  contrary  to  the  canons  of 

international  law. 
1074  The  nation  might  consider  itself  justified  in  seizing  the  ship 
going  to  run  the  blockade,  though  the  blockade  was  not  effect- 
ive,— though  the  international  conditions  were  not  complied  with;  but 
it  does  so  at  its  own  risk.  It  does  so  at  the  risk  of  having  to  defend 
itself;  and  it  does  so  with  the  consequence  that,  if  it  invokes  the  aid  of 
an  international  Tribunal  to  condemn  that  ship,  it  cannot  invoke  it  suc- 
cessfully. The  nation  seizes  because  it  is  thought  the  occasion  justified 
it;  because  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  done;  but  it  is  not  a  thing 
which,  by  international  law,  they  are  justified  in  doing. 

IS^ow,  there  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  distinction  between  what  a 
nation  will  do  and  what  a  nation  may  legally  do,  in  the  well-known  case 
of  the  "  Trent ",  which  occurred  at  the  time  when  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  the  great  struggle  of  its  Civil  War.  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  Tribunal  of  what  the  circumstances  of  that  case  were.  Cer- 
tain gentlemen,  among  others  a  Mr.  Mason  and  a  Mr.  Slidell,  were  on 
board  the  "  Trent".  These  gentlemen  were  on  board  a  neutral  shij),  an 
English  ship,  carrying  the  mails,  not  however  that  that  gave  any  par- 
ticular importance  to  it.  They  were  bound  on  a  missi(m  to  Europe,  I 
think  to  England  and  France,  to  seek  the  aid  of  those  Powers  in  their 
attempted  revolt  against  the  Federal  Government  of  the  United  States. 
The  "Trent"  was  seized,  and  possession  of  these  gentlemen  taken 
by  the  authority  of  the  United  States;  and  I  Lave  before  me  the  Par- 
liamentary Papers,  which  set  out  the  whole  of  the  correspondence  in 
relation  to  this  matter.  The  whole  of  it  I  do  not  intend,  as  you  will  con- 
jecture, to  trouble  the  Tribunal  with;  but  what  I  do  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  is  the  position  taken  by  the  United  States  Minister  Mr.  Seward. 
lie  argues  at  very  great  length  that  these  gentlemen  might  be  treated 
as  contraband  of  war;  they  were  not  soldiers,  they  were  not  carrying 
arms,  but  that  nevertheless  they  miglit  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war. 
But  tliat  subject  being  treated  by  him  at  very  great  length  in  a  despatch 
of  the  2(;th  of  December,  1861,  which  extends  to  a  great  many  pages,  he 
filially,  upon  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  John  Russell  (who  was  then 
Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain),  feeling  that  he  could  not  defend 
his  position  upon  any  international  legal  principle,  agrees  to  release  the 
men;  and  he  adds  that,  as  to  this  release,  he  does  it  the  more  willingly 
because  he  says  all  danger  which  might  arise  from  their  not  being 
further  detained  had  practically  passed  away. 

To  make  this  clear,  I  must  go  back  a  little.  On  the  0th  of  l^Tovem- 
ber,  LSUl,  tlie  announcement  of  the  seizure  is  made;  and  Lord  John 
Bussell  writes  to  the  British  representative  at  Washington  on  the  30th 
of  November,  1801,  announcing  that  intelligence  of  a  ver.y  grave  nature 
had  rea(;hed  Her  Majesty's  Goveinment;  ami  he  proceeds  to  mention 
the  facts,  and  he  concludes  by  making  a  demand  for  the  release  of  the 
men:  he  says: 

It  tlniH  appf^arH  lliat  certain  individnalH  liave  beon  forcibly  taken  from  ou  board  a 
liritisli  vnsHel,  tlic  Hlii))  of  a  neutral  Power,  wliilo  hucIi  vessel  was  pursuing  ii 
lOTfi  lawful  ajid  innocent  voyage,  an  act  of  violence  which  was  an  affront  to  the 
Pritish  flag  and  a  violation  of  international  law. 

Her  Majesty's  (if)vernnient,  bearing  in  mind  the  friendly  relations 'wliicb  have  long 
BubsiHted  between  (Jrcat  Pritain  ancl  Hk;  I'nited  Stales,  arc  willing  to  Ixdieve  that 
the  United  States  naval  ollicer  who  coniniitted  this  aggression  was  not  acting  in 
cotnjiliancfr  with  any  authority  from  his  (iovcrnment,  or  that  if  he  coiiceiNcd  himself 
to  be  so  autliori/ed,  he  greatly  misunderstood  tlie  instructions  which  hi-  had  received. 

For  the  (iovcrnment  of  the  L'nited  States  must  be  fully  aware  Diat  the  Pritisb 
Govcrnnu'Ut  could  not  allow  such   an  allVoiit  to  the  national   honour  to  jiass  without 
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full  reparation,  and  Her  Majesty's  Govornmeiit  are  unwilling  to  helievo  that  itrouM 
be  tli<3  (leiilmratt*  intention  of  the  Government  of  the  luited  .Statrs  unneceHsarily  to 
force  into  discuHsion  bet\ve(>n  the  two  Governments  a  <iiiestioii  of  so  grave  a  character, 
and  with  regard  to  wiiich  tlio  whole  Britisli  nation  would  be  sure  to  entertain  sncli 
unanimity  of  feeling. 

Her  Majesty's  (Government,  therefore,  trust  that  when  this  matter  shall  have  been 
brou;;ht  under  the  consideration  of  the  Cioverniuent  of  th(!  United  States,  that  Gov- 
ernment will,  of  its  own  ai'cord,  oti'cr  to  the  Hritish  Government  such  redress  as  alone 
would  satisfy  the  Hritish  nation,  namely,  the  liberation  (tf  the  four  giintlemen,  and 
their  delivery  to  your  Lordship,  in  order  that  they  may  again  be  jtlaced  under  Uritish 
protection,  and  a  suitable  ajiology  for  tlie  aggression  which  has  been  committed. 

Then  a  coiiiiminication  of  the  facts  was  at  the  same  time  made  to  the 
Freuch  rei)i'osentative  by  some  of  tlie  i)ersoiis  taken  on  board  this  ves- 
sel, two,  I  tliiiik,  being  Frencli  subjects;  and  Mr.  Tliouvenel  writing-  to 
M.  Mercier  a  communication  wliicli  is  afterwards  communicated  to  Loid 
Russell,  takes  the  same  ground  of  its  being  an  offence  against  interna 
tional  law.     I  need  not  trouble  to  read  4:hat. 

Then  follows,  also,  a  communication  from  the  Austrian  Minister  in 
the  same  sense  as  that  from  the  Trench  Minister.  Also  one  from  the 
German  Minister,  Count  Bernstotf,  to  Baron  Gerolt  in  the  same  sense. 

Then  comes  the  long  communication  from  Mr.  Seward  to  wliich  I  have 
already  referred,  but  with  which  I  do  not  think  I  need  trouble  you  at 
length.  He  argues  the  (juestion  out;  tries  to  suggest  that  these  men 
might  be  regarded  as  contraband  of  war;  points  out  the  difficulties  of  so 
regarding  them,  and  makes  the  best  answer  he  can.  That  claim  to  treat 
them  as  contraband  of  war  he  afterwards  withdraws;  ami,  linally,  when 
he  writes,  announcing  the  release  of  the  men,  he  says  that  if  the  safety 
of  the  Union  recjuired  the  detention  of  the  cai)tured  persons,  it  would  be 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  Government  to  detain  them.  "  The  ru/ht  and 
(iuiif^  you  will  observe  is  the  language  used.  "Kight"  is  one  of  those 
words  very  often  ambiguously  employed.  This  correspondence  demon- 
strates there  was  no  right  to  seize  or  detain  them  by  internatioiml  law; 
and  when  Mr.  Seward  used  the  word  "right"  in  that  connection,  he 
meant  what  I  have  already  adverted  to — that  it  was  something  whicli 
would  he  done,  right  or  tvrong,  whether  internationally  defensible  or  not, 
if  the  emergency  of  the  situation  and  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
required  that  it  should  be  done. 

Now  Lord  Eussell  rei)lies  to  that  despatch  on  the  23rd  January 
1076    18G3  (I  am  reading  from  page  37  of  this  correspondence)  in  these 
words. 

Mr.  Seward  asserts  that  "if  the  safety  of  this  Union  required  the  detention  of  the 
cajitured  jiersons  it  would  be  the  right  and  duty  of  this  Government  to  detain  them.'' 
He  proceeds  to  say  that  the  waning  proportions  of  the  insurrection,  and  tin;  compar- 
ative unimportajice  of  the  ca])tnred  jiersons  themselves,  forldd  iiim  from  resorting  to 
that  defence.  Mr.  Seward  does  not  here  assert  any  right  founded  on  international 
law,  however  inconvenient  or  irritating  to  neutral  nations;  he  entirely  loses  sight 
of  the  vast  difference  which  exists  between  the  exercise  of  an  extreme  right  and  the 
commission  of  an  unquestionable  wrong.  His  frankness  comjiels  me  to  be  equallj' 
open,  and  to  inform  him  that  Great  Britain  could  not  have  submitted  to  the  per])e- 
tration  of  that  wrong,  however  flourishing  might  have  been  the  insurrection  in  the 
South,  and  however  important  the. persons  captured  might  have  been. 

My  object  in  referring  to  this  case,  Mr.  President,  as  I  hope  you  will 
perceive,  is  to  point  to  it  as  an  illu.stration  of  the  casein  which  a  nation 
I)uts  itself  outside  international  right,  and  where  the  only  defence  of 
its  position  must  be  that  it  considers  itself  morally  justified  in  doing  the 
thing,  and  is  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  fight  in  defence  of  having  done 
it.  That  is  not  within  the  domain  of  international  law,  it  lies  entirely 
outside. 
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Again,  take  the  case  of  the  Keveime  Laws — the  Hovering  Acts,  which 
are  referred  to  iu  the  argument,  as  if  they  aiforded  some  justification  for 
the  position  of  the  United  States  as  to  self  defence  or  self  preservation. 
Upon  what  principle  do  those  Acts  rest?  On  the  principle  that  no  civ- 
ilized State  will  encourage  offenses  against  the  laws  of  another  State 
the  justice  of  which  laws  it  recognizes.  It  willingly  allows  a  foreign 
State  to  take  reasonable  measures  of  prevention  within  a  moderate  dis- 
tance even  outside  territorial  waters;  but  all  these  often ces,  and  all 
offences  of  the  same  class  and  character  relating  to  revenue  and  to 
trade,  are  measures  directed  against  a  breach  of  the  law  contemplated 
to  be  consummated  within  the  territory,  to  the  prevention  of  an  offence 
against  the  municipal  law  within  the  area  to  which  the  municipal  law 
properly  extends.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  all  Acts  of  this  kind  will 
in  all  cases  meet  with  assent.  It  certainly  would  not,  and  could  not  be 
expected  to  meet  with  assent,  if  the  right  were  attempted  to  be  exer- 
cised— I  use  the  word  '^righf'in  the  laxer  sense  of  the  word:  I  would 
prefer  to  say  ''if  the  Acts  were  attemined  to  be  enforced", — at  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  land,  and  I  affirm  that  in  no  such  case  by  interna- 
tional law,  could  it  be  maintained  as  of  right  against  an  objecting  nation. 

As  was  said  in  the  case  my  friend  referred  to  iu  his  Argument  of 
Church  V.  Hubhartj  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  if  the  right  is  extended 
too  far,  it  will  be  resisted ;  in  other  words,  he  considers  that  it  is  a  quasi- 
right  exercised  by  concession,  and  depending  for  its  continued  existence 
upon  consent  and  upon  the  moderation  with  which  it  is  used.  And, 
indeed,  as  I  read  my  ftieud  Mr.  Phelps'  argument  upon  this  point,  he 
seems  to  admit  that  that  is  the  true  view;  because  on  pages  170 
1077  and  171  my  friend  dealing  with  one  of  the  contentions  advanced 
on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  says : 

An  eftort  is  made  iu  the  British  Counter  Case  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  various 
statutes,  regulations  aud  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  suggestion  that  tlioy  only  take 
efl'ect  within  the  ninnicipal  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  where  they  are  promulgated, 
and  upon  the  citizens  of  those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  such 
jurisdiction. 

Then  my  friend  proceeds : 

In  their  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  No  authority  need  have 
been  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  lias  already  been  pointed  out, 
■which  attends  the  operation  of  such  enacitmonts  ibr  such  ])urposes.  Within  tlie  ter- 
ritory wiiere  they  prevail,  and  upon  its  subjects,  tliey  are  binding  as  statutes,  whether 
reasonable  and  necessary  or  not. 

That  is  true :  Then  he  goes  on  to  say ''  without",  that  is  to  say,  outside 
the  territory: 

Witliout,  they  become  defensive  regulations,  whichif  they  are  reasonable  and  nec- 
essary for  the  defense  of  a  national  interest  or  right,  will  be  submitted  to  bj'  other 
uatioiiB,  and  if  not,  may  bo  enforced  by  the  government  at  its  discretion. 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  once  you  criticize  and  appreciate  the  language 
in  which  this  is  stated  (which  is  in  strict  conformity  witli  Church  v. 
Jhibbart),  yon  will  see  my  friend  is  there  referring  to  exactly  the  ])rinci- 
ple  of  tlie  Hoveling  Acts,  about  which  I  shall  have  sometliing  to  say  in 
a  moment,  that  he  is  referring  to  something,  not  which  tlie  nation  has 
a  legal  light  to  do  by  a  recognized  rule  of  Jnternational  law,  but  to 
something  which,  so  long  as  it  is  reasonable  and  nc(;essary,  ^'■will  he 
svh))nitcd  to  by  ofhei-  nations,  and,  if  not,  may  be  enforced  by  the 
(ioveinment  at  its  discretion." 

1  need  not  say,  thereroie,  that  my  friend's  proposition  consists  of  two 
branches — first  of  ;ill,  lli;it  a  defensive  regnhition  which  is  reasonable 
and  neccBsary  will  be  submitted  to;  secondly,  that  if  it  is  not  submitted 
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to,  the  nation  lias,  in  order  to  eonii>el  assent,  tlie  lesoit  to  force  alone — 
which  is  war.  Bnt  I  would  like  to  say  one  tiling",  as  1  have  drawn 
attention  to  this,  although  it  is  not  strictly  to  the  i)oint  upon  whi<]i  J 
am,  but  it  is  nevertheless  suillciently  ad  rem  to  Justify  my  now  alludiiif^- 
to  it.  You  will  observe  that  in  this  parajjrapli  my  friend  Mr.  Pheljjs 
lias  recognized  that  the  territory  is  the  limit  within  which  a  municii)al 
statute  oi)erates;  and,  therefore,  he  provides  for  the  case  of  the  United 
States  failing  to  establish  territorial  dominion,  or  territory  over  the  area 
to  which  their  statutes  have  been  adjudged  to  a])ply,  and  he  is  in  eUect 
saying  that,  although  qua  statute  it  has  no  operation  outside  the  terri- 
tory, yet  failing  operation  outside  the  territory  it  becomes  a  good, 
effective,  defensive  regulation. 

Now  I  have,  ui>on  that,  to  make  two  observations.  I  have  to  ask  in 
the  first  place:  Is  there  any  jirecedent  in  any  book  of  authority  or  in 

any  international  controversy  in  which  a  statute  assuming  to 
1078    exercise  authority  over  a  territorial  area  has  ever  been  regarded 

as  a  protective  or  self  defensive  regulation?  That  is  the  first 
question  to  which  1  would  invite,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  my  learned 
triend's  answer — Is  there  any  such  case?  Nay,  I  will  suggest  further 
that  the  very  idea  of  defensive  regulation,  or  defensive  a(;t,  or  self- 
preservative  act,  repels  the  idea  of  cut  and  dried,  formulated  rules? 
The  occasions  for  acts  of  self-defence,  or  self-i)reservation,  are  occasions 
of  emergency — sudden  emei-gency — occasions  when  there  is  no  time  (to 
use  the  expressive  language  of  an  eminent  Statesman  of  the  United 
States,  to  which  I  shall  hereafter  refer), — when  there  is  no  time  for 
deliberation,  no  time  for  contrivance,  no  time  for  warning,  no  time  for 
diplomatic  exjiostulation.  That  is  the  very  idea  at  the  bottom  of  all 
these  exce]>tional  acts  of  self-defence  or  self-preservation.  But  to  say 
that  a  statute  which  fixes  its  own  penalties,  including  im])risoiinient, 
and  which  is  applied  and  intended  to  a})ply  territorially,  tiiat  is,  within 
the  dominion,  is  to  be  regarded,  when  the  occasion  of  the  State  requires 
the  argument  to  be  turned  that  way,  as  a  defensive  regulation  applica- 
ble to  the  case  of  emergency,  or  falling  within  the  principle  of  acts  of 
self-preservation,  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  entirely  and  absolutely  without 
any  kind  of  authority. 

Besides,  let  me  remind  you  of  a  further  difficulty,  as  I  have  touched 
upon  this  point.  The  very  constitution  of  an  international  Court  implies 
that  there  is  a  question  to  be  settled  upon  international  princii)les — 
ui)(>n  the  principle  that  the  Court  is  not  the  Court  of  the  ca]>tor  only, 
but  a  Court  which  is  charged  with  the  care  of,  and  the  Just  adjudication 
upon,  matters  affecting  the  riglits  of  all  nations,  entirely  and  wholly 
apart  from  the  munici])al  law;  and  one  of  the  first  things  which  the 
Judge  of  such  a  court  would  be  called  upon  to  consider  would  be  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  the  character  of  the  emergency,  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  sanction  which  by  international  law  would  follow  upon  the 
act  done  if  it  were  not  Justified  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But 
here  is  a  cut  and  dried  statute,  which  tells  the  Judge  that  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  on  which  he  has  to  adjudicate  are  confiscation  of  the 
ship,  imprisonment  of  the  men — imprisonment  not  exceeding  a  definite 
term — or  inii)osition  of  a  fine  not  exceeding  a  definite  amount.  This 
argument  of  self-defensive  regulation  is  an  ingenious  afterthought: 
creditable  to  the  subtlety  of  the  minds  which  have  invented  it,  but  not 
a  defence  which  was  i)resent  to  their  minds  when  this  question  was 
diplomatically  in  controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States. 
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I  have  been  drawn  a  little  away,  Mr.  President,  from  the  i)oint  which 
I  was  upon,  althoug:]i  I  think  what  I  have  said  is  still  quite  necessary 
to  the  line  of  the  argument  which  I  am  pursuing. 

I  have  already  referred,  Mr.  President,  to  this  question  of  the  Hover- 
ing Acts,  and  1  do  not  intend  to  repeat  myself  upon  them  except  to 
make  this  comment:  that — although  many  Powers  have  adopted  Acts 
which  may  be  called  Hovering  Acts,  and  although  other  States,  es}>e- 
cially  those  that  have  similar  Acts,  have  recognized,  have  not 
1079  complained  of,  have  acquiesced  in,  acts  done  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  in  defence  of  trade  or  revenue,  acts  done  by  other 
Powers  under  those  Acts  even  where  tliey  involve  the  seizure  of  their 
own  ships  and  subjects — yet  I  think  it  would  be  too  much  to  say,  even 
at  the  present  day,  that  the  principle  of  the  Hovering  Acts  can  prop- 
erly yet  be  said  to  be  part  of  international  law:  it  really  does  rest  now 
upon  that  principle  of  acquiescence  which  I  have  mentioned,  and  that 
acquiescence  in  its  turn  rests  upon  the  principle  that  a  nation  will  not 
interfere  to  throw  the  mantle  of  its  protection  over  one  of  its  nationals 
when  that  national  has,  for  his  own  private  ends,  been  running  counter 
to  a  just  and  reasonable  law  of  a  friendly  Power. 

And  I  observe  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  these  Hovering  Acts  are 
treated  by  text  writers  of  authority.  I  refer  to  Dana's  edition  of 
Wheaton,  the  8th  edition  published  in  1866,  and  especially  to  the  note 
108,  following  upon  the  beginning  of  section  180;  but  I  will  not  read 
the  passage  for  the  moment. 

jS^ow  I  will  still  pursue  the  question  raised,  as  to  certain  things  which 
are  done  with  permission  and  acquiescence,  whether  or  not  they  may  be 
said  to  be  strictly  conformable  to  international  law. 

Take  again  the  pursuit  of  vessels  out  of  the  territorial  waters,  but 
which  have  committed  an  offence  against  municipal  law  within  terri- 
torial waters — which  is  a  case  which  my  learned  friend  and  myself  (and 
I  liave  no  doubt  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side),  have  had  fre- 
quent occasion  to  consider.  Here,  again,  there  is  a  general  consent  on 
the  part  of  nations  to  the  action  of  a  State  pursuing  a  vessel  under  such 
circumstances,  out  of  its  territorial  waters  and  on  to  the  high  sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  mean  a  consent  by  acquiescence? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — A  consent  by  acquiescence. 

The  President. — And  not  in  every  case? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No,  certainly  not  in  every  case.  I  will 
state — although  not  perhaps  exliaustively — some  of  the  leading  condi- 
tions. For  instance,  one  condition  is  it  must  be  a  hot  pursuit — that  is 
to  say,  a  nation  cannot  lie  by  for  days  or  weeks  and  then  say:  "You, 
weeks  ago,  committed  an  oflence  within  the  waters,  we  will  follow  you 
for  miles,  or  hundreds  of  miles,  and  ]»ursue  y(m".  As  to  that,  it  must 
be  a  hot  ])ursuit,  it  must  be  rinnwdiaie,  and  it  must  be  iciihin  limita  of 
wodcrntion.  In  other  words,  we  are  still  considering  the  character  of 
the  act  which  is  not  defined  by  international  law,  irhirh  is  not  a  strict 
rif/ht  hy  ftitmiatioiutl  lair,  hut  iriiirh  is  sonuthiiu/  icJiicli  iKitioiis  irill  staufi 
hy  and  sec,  (low.,  and  not  interpose  if  they  think  that  the imrticular  2)crson 
lias  been  endeavouring  to  commit  a  fraud  ayainst  the  laics  of  a  friendly 
poorer. 

Senator  Mokgan. — That  relates  to  the  morality  of  iho,  act. 

Sir  (Jhaulks  Pussioll. — To  some  extent,  nnJioubledly.  The  par- 
ticular nation  would  undouhtediy  he  guided  in  its  acquiesc<'nce  or  non- 
ac(|uiescence  according  to  its  view  of  the  morality  or  inimoiality  of  the 
j)articular  (tonduct  i)ursued — according  to  its  view  of  the  justice  or  injus- 
tice, reasonableness  or  unreasonableness,  of  the  particular  law. 
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1080  I  am  of  course  lieie  endeavouring  to  show  that  these  various 
cases,  quite  dissimilar  in  their  character,  but  all  grouped  together 

by  my  learned  Iricnd,  are  explicaldc;  upon  dillerent  reasons.  8(nne  of 
the  instances  in  tlie  later  cases  which  lie  gives,  to  which  I  am  going  to 
refer,  are  cases  that  lall  within  an  entirely  dillerent  category.  They 
are  acts  either  quasi  belligerent  or  actually  belligerent,  and  fall  within 
no  rule  of  international  law  at  all;  they  are  acts  which  the  nation  does 
at  its  peril,  taking  the  risk  of  having  to  defend  them  by  iorce  if  they 
are  challenged.  They  do  not  fall  within  any  (wliat  1  may  call)  peace 
princii»le  of  inteinational  law. 

Then  again,  take  the  case  of  sudden  emergency,  where  there  is  some- 
thing that  may  properly  be  considered  as  requiring  instant  action;  as, 
for  instance,  those  which  are  given  by  Azuni,  where  to  avoid  a  greater 
danger,  for  example,  the  s])read  of  fire,  you  may  even  destroy  the  prop- 
erty of  another  under  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  moment,  where  there 
is  no  time  for  precautionary  measures,  and  the  spread  of  the  tire  must 
be  prevented:  there  you  may  act  on  the  instant  though  by  your  act  you 
destroy  the  ])roi)erty  or  invade  the  right  of  another.  The  case  rests 
upon  an  entirely  diiferent  principle. 

But  as  regards  those  cases,  as  Mr.  Webster,  the  Ainerican  Minister, 
said  in  the  case  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer,  what  a  Government  in 
such  a  case  has  to  do  in  defending  or  excusing  an  act  which  is  an  inva- 
sion of  the  rights  of  another  sovereign  Power,  is  to  "show  a  necessity 
of  self-defence,  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation." 

That  is  the  language  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Ministers 
of  the  great  American  community. 

Now  in  time  of  peace  it  will  be  found  that  the  liberty  conceded  by 
consent  of  nations  to  maritime  Powers  as  to  exceptional  acts  of  self- 
preservation  is  very  closely  restricted  indeed;  and  here  the  simple 
inquiry  is,  how  far  can  it  be  shown  that  civilized  States  have  agreed  to 
the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  under  the  plea  of  self- 
defence  or  self-preservation. 

And  I  submit  that  it  has  never  been  suggested,  still  less  agreed  to 
by  nations,  that  a  particular  Power  may  judge  for  itself  of  the  incon- 
venience it  is  suffering  from  the  action  of  another  Power  on  the  high 
seas,  and  put  down  that  action  with  a  high  hand.  Any  such  general 
proposition  is  unsound.  It  may  do  it;  but  if  it  does  it  it  does  it  as  an 
act  which  it  must  defend  by  force  if  challenged;  it  is  not  in  the  exercise 
of  a  legal  right.  It  is  a  resort  to  the  early  sanction  of  force,  and  must 
be  justiiied,  if  it  be  necessary,  by  force.  And  the  restricted  proposition 
which  we  state,  and  by  which  Me  stand,  is,  that  in  such  a  case  as  the 
present,  where  there  was  no  such  instant  overwhelming  necessity  of 
self-defence,  where  there  teas  time  for  device  of  means,  where  there  was 
time  for  deliberation,  where  there  iras  time  for  diplomatic  expostula- 
tion and  representation,  that  it  is  idle  to  try  to  treat  this  case  as 

1081  a  case  of  necessary  self  defence  or  self-preservation.  For  be  it 
recollected  that  beyond  the  fact  of  the  legislation,  which  was  pro- 
fessedly a  territorial  legislation,  and  a  territorial  legislation  only:  and 
beyond  the  fact  of  the  seizures,  which  w^ere  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
assertion  of  that  territorial  legislation,  there  was,  before  these  seizures 
began,  no  representation  made  to  Great  Britain  by  the  United  States 
that  she  regarded  this  as  a  matter  of  national  interest  by  which,  right 
or  wrong,  they  were  determined  to  stand.  And  up  to  the  present  time 
even  there  has  been  no  such  reijresentatiou. 
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Their  case  has  beeu  based  upon  alleged  right,  aud  based  upon  right 
mainly  and  primarily  upon  the  ground  of  extended  territorial  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  waters  of  Behriug  Sea.  We  say  therefore  the  true  propo- 
sition, the  true  limitation,  in  such  cases,  in  times  of  peace,  as  between 

The  true  limit  ^^^^^''^^^y  Powcrs,  is  that  there  is  no  right  by  international 
of  self  defence  iu  law  to  scizc  the  ships  of  another  nation — I  am  excluding 
time  of  peace.  cascs  withiu  the  Hovcring  Acts,  which  I  have  already 
dealt  with — that  in  time  of  peace  there  is  no  right  to  seize  the  ships  of 
another  nation  on  the  high  seas  except  for  piracy, 

I  may  be  asked,  liually,  may  there  not  be  cases  in  which,  although  it 
may  not  be  possible  to  formulate  the  interests  of  a  nation  under  any 
recognized  head  of  law,  municipally  or  iuteruatioually  regarded:  yet 
may  there  not  be  cases  in  which  there  may  be  great  interests  of  a  nation 
which  yet  call  for  aud  morally  justify  that  nation  in  acting,  and  acting 
in  assertion  of  those  interests  and  in  defence  of  themf  Yes;  there  are 
such  cases  J  but  what  are  they?  They  are  cases  which  rest  upon  the 
very  same  principle  upon  which  natio'is  have  been  driven,  sometimes 
justly,  sometimes  unjustly,  to  defend  territory  which  they  have  acquired, 
or  to  acquire  territory  in  which  they  have  by  international  law  no  right, 
but  which,* either  in  pursuit  of  a  great  ambition,  or  in  the  gratification 
of  racial  antipathy,  or  under  the  influence  of  the  ambition  of  a  great 
potentate,  they  choose  to  think  is  necessary  for  the  well-being  and  safety 
of  the  nation.  But  that  is  not  international  law,  or  international  right. 
That  is  war,  and  is  defended  as  war,  and  justified  as  war  alone. 

And  I  do  not  hesitate,  Mr.  President,  to  follow  out  this  illustration  to 
its  conclusion.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  take  the  concrete  case  of  these  seals. 
It  would  be  remarkable  if  they  did  it,  they  would  be  very  unwise  if 
they  did  it — extremely  foolish  if  they  did  it — if  1  may  respectfully  say 
so.  But  the  United  States  might  choose  to  say: — We  regard  the  inter- 
ests of  fur-sealing  as  of  so  great  a  magnitude,  as  of  so  much  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  our  great  community,  as  so  important  to  the  advanc- 
ing interests  of  civilization  the  world  over,  that  we  will  assert,  right  or 
wrong,  our  claim  against  the  world  to  protect  the  fur-seals  in  Behring 
Sea,  or  miles  away  from  the  Behring  Sea. 

But  that  would  be  war. 

And  there  is  another  side  to  the  question.  Great  Britain  might  choose 
to  say: — We  consider  the  interests  involved  in  this  question  as 
1082  very  great  and  very  important — not  merely  to  the  interests  of  the 
Canadians,  to  the  interests  of  a  rising  colony;  but  in  view  of  the 
broader  and  greater  principle  which  we  conceive  to  be  involved,  the 
interference  with  the  eqality  of  all  nations  on  the  high  sea,  the  attem])t 
by  one  nation  to  usuip  special  privileges  and  special  powers  on  the  high 
sea.  We  consider  that  question  to  be  of  so  great  importance  that  we 
will  defend  it  by  force. 

But  tli;it  again  is  war. 

That  is  not  international  law;  that  is  not  international  right;  and 
tlmt  is  not  the  character  of  the  «|uestion  which  this  Tribunal  has  been 
invoked  to  determine.  In  this  at  least  we  are  agreed:  that  as  regards 
these  questions  which  I  am  discussing  (I  have  nothing  to  do  with  regu- 
lations at  this  moment)  as  regards  these  (piestions  of  legal  right,  we  are 
to  address  you  as  lawyers  would  address  judges,  as  advocates  would 
addi'css  jurists. 

In  view  of,  and  after,  this  general  statement  upon  this  matter,  I  now 

Examination  of ''^1^  your  Consideration  of  tlie  authorities  cited  by  my 

*4nV![?"".I,''''n"i  ''*^'^'"***^  ^' ''''"'■  '""'  ^'""'  ^'^'  '^''''  ^''''*  ^''*'y  '""  ^^''^^''•*  **"^^ 
by  Uoitwi'^sutea.'  orollicr  (tt  the  categories  to  which  1  have  adverted,  and 
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are  not  cases  of  acts  of  defence  or  in  the  nature  of  a(;t8  of  self  preser 
vatioii,  as  su^^ested. 

The  lirst  of  these  is  at  paj^e  152,  the  case  of  Anieh'a  Island,  whicli 
occurred  in  the  year  1810.  This  will  be  found  to  have  been  in  effect 
belligerency.  These  are  tlie  facts;  and  1  take  tlieni  as  they  are  jjut  in 
the  printed  Argument  of  the  United  States. 

Aineliii  Islaud,  at  the  month  of  St.  Mary's  river, 

Which  I  may  say  is  oft"  what  is  now  the  State  of  Florida 

and  at  tliat  time  in  Spanish  territory,  was  seized  in  1817  by  a  baud  of  buccaneers 
under  tlie  direction  of  an  adventurer  named  McGregor,  who,  in  the  name  oC  the 
insurgent  colonies  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Venezuela,  preyed  indiscriminately  on  the 
commerce  of  Spain  and  of  the  United  States.  The  Spanish  Government  not  being 
able  or  willing  to  drive  them  ofi",  and  the  nuisance  being  one  which  recjuired  imme- 
diate aclioii,  Pr(!sidt?iit  Monroe  called  his  Cabinet  together  in  October,  1817,  and 
directed  that  a  vessel  of  war  should  proceed  to  the  island  and  expel  the  marauders, 
destroying  their  works  and  vessels. 

Why,  the  mere  statement  of  the  case,  as  it  is  put  here — not  unfiiirly 
at  all — by  my  learned  friends,  shows  what  the  character  of  the  case  was. 

I  have  before  me  the  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
Congress,  in  which  he  explains  and  justifies  the  action  that  is  referred 
to  in  that  case;  and  having  read  that,  1  shall  not  need  to  say  more  about 
it.  Of  course  if  I  am  relieved,  as  I  should  be  delighted  to  be  relieved, 
of  any  of  these  cases  by  the  Tribunal,  1  shall  pass  on. 

The  President. — Not  at  all. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — But  I  must  deal  with  each  of  them  unless 
I  am  so  relieved. 
1083        This  was  the  message  of  President  Monroe,  delivered  on  the 
13th  of  January,  1818.     He  says: 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform  Congress  that  the  establishment  in  Amelia  Island 
has  been  suppressed,  and  without  the  ellusion  of  blood.  *  *  *  *  By  the  suppression  of 
this  establishment  and  that  of  Galveston,  which  will  soon  follow,  if  it  has  not  already 
ceased  to  exist,  there  is  good  cause  to  believe  that  the  consummation  of  a  project 
fraught  with  much  injury  to  the  United  States  has  been  prevented.  When  we  con- 
sider the  persons  engaged  in  it,  being  adventurers  from  different  countries,  with 
very  few,  if  any,  of  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Spanish  colonies; — the  territory 
on  which  the  establishments  were  made,  one  on  a  portion  of  that  claimed  by  the 
United  States,  westward  of  the  Mississippi;  the  other  on  the  part  of  East  Florida, 
a  province  in  negotiation  between  the  United  States  and  Spain; — the  claim  of  their 
leader,  as  announced  by  his  proclamation  on  taking  possession  of  Amelia  Island, 
comprising  the  whole  of  both  the  Floridas,  without  excepting  that  part  of  West 
Florida  which  is  incorporated  with  the  state  of  Louisiana; — their  conduct  while  in 
the  possession  of  the  island,  making  it  instrumental  to  every  species  of  contraband, 
and  in  regard  to  the  slaves,  of  the  most  odious  and  dangerous  character; — it  may 
fairly  be  concluded  that  if  the  enterprise  had  succeeded  on  the  scale  on  which  it  was 
formed,  much  annoyance  would  have  resulted  from  it  to  the  United  States. 

Other  circumstances  were  thought  to  be  no  less  deserving  of  attention.  The 
institution  of  a  government  by  foreign  adventurers  in  the  island,  distinct  from  the 
colonial  governments  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Venezuela,  or  Mexico,  pretending  to  sov- 
ereignty and  exercising  its  highest  offices,. particularly  in  granting  commissions  to 
privateers,  were  acts  which  could  not  fail  to  draw  after  them  the  most  serious  con- 
sequences. It  was  the  duty  of  the  executive  either  to  extend  to  this  establishment 
all  the  advantages  of  that  neutrality  which  the  United  States  had  proclaimed  and 
have  observed  in  favor  of  the  colonies  of  Spain,  who,  by  the  strength  of  their  popu- 
lation and  resources  had  declared  their  independence,  and  were  affording  strong 
proof  of  tlieir  ability  to  maintain  it,  or  of  making  the  discrimination  which  circum- 
stances required.  Had  the  lirst  course  been  pursued  we  should  not  only  have  sanc- 
tioued  all  the  unlawful  claims  and  practices  of  this  pretended  government  in  regard 
to  the  United  States,  btit  have  countenanced  a  system  of  privateering  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  elsewhere,  the  ill  effects  of  which  might  and  jirobably  would  be  deeply 
and  very  extensively  felt.  The  path  of  duty  was  plain,  from  the  commencement ;  but 
it  was  painful  to  enter  upon  it  while  the  obligation  could  be  resisted.  The  law  of 
1811,  lately  abolished,  and  which  it  is  therefore  proper  now  to  mention,  was  con- 
(sidered  applicable  to  the  case,  from  the  moment  that  the  proclamation  of  the  chief 
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of  the  enterprise  was  seen,  and  its  obligation  was  daily  increased  by  other  con- 
siderations of  high  importance,  already  mentioned,  which  were  deemed  sufficiently 
strong  in  themselves  to  dictate  the  course  which  has  been  pursued. 

Early  intimations  having  been  received  of  the  dangerous  purposes  of  these  adven- 
turers, timely  precautious  were  taken  by  the  establishment  of  a  Force  near  the  St. 
Mary's,  to  prevent  their  effect,  or  it  is  probable  that  it  would  have  been  more  sensibly 
felt. 

Then  on  the  next  page : 

For  these  injuries,  especially  those  proceeding  from  Amelia  Island,  Spain  would 
be  responsible,  if  it  was  not  manifest  that,  although  committed  in  the  latter  instance 
through  her  territory,  she  was  utterly  unable  to  prevent  them.  Her  territory,  how- 
ever, ought  not  to  be  made  instrumental  through  her  inability  to  defend  it  to  purposes 
so  injurious  to  the  United  States.  To  a  country  over  which  she  fails  to  maintain 
her  authority,  and  which  she  permits  to  be  converted  to  the  annoyance  of  her  neigh- 
bors, her  jurisdiction  for  the  time  necessarily  ceases  to  exist.     The  territory  of 

Spain,  will,  nevertheless,  be  respected,  so  far  as  it  may  be  done  consistently 
1084     with  the  essential  interests  and  safety  of  the  United  States.     In  expelling 

these  adventurers  from  these  posts,  it  was  not  intended  to  make  any  conquest 
from  Sjjain,  or  to  injure  in  any  degree  the  cause  of  the  colonies.  Care  will  be  taken 
that  no  part  of  the  territory  contemplated  by  the  law  of  1811  shall  be  occupied  by  a 
foreign  Government  of  any  kind. 

You  will  see  at  once  what  the  case  was. 

Lord  Hannen. — Is  not  the  substance  of  it  this:  There  being  no 
responsible  Government  to  which  recourse  could  be  had  for  redress, 
direct  war  was  made  upon  these  people? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly;  and  they  were  adventurers, 
usurping  authority  in  two  places,  part  attached  to  American  territory, 
part  attached  to  the  State  of  Louisiana,  with  regard  to  which  they 
were  in  negotiation  with  Spain,  at  the  very  time,  for  the  acquirement 
of  the  territory,  and  which  they  afterwards  acquired.  They  were,  if  I 
may  use  that  expression,  laud  pirates. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  it  may  be  worth  stating  that 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  only  Congress  can  declare 
war. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  I  had  also  recollected.  It  is  impor- 
tant, undoubtedly,  in  that  connection.  I  supposed  it  had  declared  war, 
though  I  do  not  know  for  certain. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  remember  that  it  had. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  did  not  treat  this  party  as  a  real  bellig- 
erent.    It  treated  it  rather  as  a  case  of  land  pirates. 

The  President. — It  was  rather  an  act  of  military  execution  than  of 
belligerency,  I  should  say. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  may  be  so — quasi-belligerency,  in 
point  of  fact,  I  8up])0se. 

What  I  wish  to  i)oiiit  out  is  this.  1  am  obliged  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
for  reminding  me  of  what  I  in  f;ict  knew,  that  the  assent  of  Congress  is 
necessaiy  to  the  conchision  of  a  Treaty  and  to  a  declaration  of  war;  hut 
whether  it  was  war  formally  declare(l  or  not,  I  wish  to  point  out  thai 
my  learned  friends,  in  citing  this  case,  have  themselves  treated  it  as 
belligerent,  be<;ause  the  sentence  on  page  152,  begins  with  these  words: 
''A  hellificrent  may" — 

The  l'iii<;sii)ENT. — Tliat  is  a  <iiiotatioii  from  Mr.  Wharton,  I  believe. 

Mr.  l*iiEi>i'S. — All  those  <piotalions  are  from  JMr.  Wliarton.  They 
should  be  in  quotation  marks. 

Sir  CiiARLics  lUissELL.— Very  likely  that  is  so.  I  accept  it.  What 
I  am  calling  attention  to  is  this: 

A  helUfjerrnt  ni.'iy  under  cxtroine  necessity  enter  neutral  territory  and  do  what  is 
actually  necessary  i'or  protect  inti. 

And  he  cites  the  cuse  <>(' Amelia  Island,  in  respect  to  which  bo  says: 
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The  President. — The  last  line  is  by  Mr.  Phelps,  but  I  believe  the 
two  prei't'din^  lines  aie  not. 

1085  ]\I  r.  PiiELPS. — Mr.  Whartuu's  proposition  is  the  first  one,  begin- 
ning-, 

Intrusion  on  tlio  territory  or  territorial  waters  of  a  foreign  state,  eto. 

Sir  CiiAKLES  KussELL. — Then  Mr.  Phelps,  I  think,  agrees  that  these 
words  are  his. 

A  belligerent  may,  under  extreme  necessity,  enter  neutral  territory  and  do  what 
is  actually  necessary  for  protection. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Is  that  yours,  Mr.  Phelps,  or  Mr.  Wharton's? 

Mr.  Phelps. — Mr.  Wharton's. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Are  you  quite  sure,  Mr.  Phelps! 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  am  quite  sure. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  is  enough  then  to  say  I  have  not  the 
weight  of  the  authority  of  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps;  I  have  only  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Wharton,  and  he  treats  it  as  a  belligereut  act.  I  am 
sorry  I  liave  not  both;  but  I  shall  be  content  with  one. 

But  whether  war  was  forninlly  declared  or  informally  declared,  the 
acts  were  in  the  nature  of  belligerent  acts,  directed  to  putting  down 
the  persons  who  were  assuming,  without  authority,  jurisdiction,  and 
who  were  committing  acts,  as  1  have  said,  of  land  piracy.  That  is 
practically  all  that  one  can  say  of  it. 

The  next  case  cited  is  the  case  of  the  Caroline,  on  page  153.  That 
was  a  case  where  there  was,  or  had  recently  been,  an  actual  rebellion 
in  Canada.  What  happened  was  this:  It  appears  from  the  correspond- 
ence, which  1  shall  presently  refer  to,  that  this  vessel,  the  Caroline, 
was  armed  by  a  number  of  persons  acting  in  sympathy  with  the  rebel- 
lion. These  persons  got  the  vessel  to  the  river  which  connects  Lake 
Erie  with  Lake  Ontario. 

The  flow  oi  the  water  is  from  Lake  Erie  into  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake 
Erie  divides  Canadian  from  United  States  territory.  They  got  this 
vessel,  intending  to  use  it  as  an  offensive  weapon  against  Canada,  into 
the  rivei  which  unites  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  they  got  to 
the  side  of  the  river  next  to  American  territory.  In  that  condition  of 
things  the  Canadian  authorities  sent  down  an  armed  force,  took  pos- 
session of  the  vessel,  and  being  unable  to  take  her  away,  they  destroyed 
her  as  being  an  engine  of  offence  directed  against  her.  My  friend  Mr. 
Box  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  a  short  note  which  he  has 
extracted  from  a  parliamentary  paper  which  1  have  here,  and  which  I 
have  read,  but  the  note  gives  the  facts.  The  case  of  the  United  States 
is  set  out  in  a  despatch  from  Mr.  Stevenson  to  Lord  Palmerston,  dated 
the  22nd  of  May  1838. 

According  to  this  despatch,  there  was  an  insurrection  in  Canada. 
The  Caroline  was  an  unoffending  United  States  vessel.  She  was  seized 
in  a  United  States  port,  set  on  fire,  and  sent  over  the  falls  of  il^iagara. 

That  is  the  statement  of  Mr.  Stevenson. 

The  British  case,  on  the  other  hand,  is  set  out  in  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Palmerston  to  ^Ir.  Stevenson,  dated  the  22nd  of  August, 

1086  1841.     According  to  Lord  Palmerston's  account  of  the  facts,  a 
small  band  of  Canadian  refugees,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  the 

state  of  New  York,  formed  a  league  with  United  States  citizens  for  the 
purpose  of  invading  British  territory,  not  to  aid  in  the  civil  war,  which 
did  not  exist,  as  Lord  Palmerston  contended,  but  to  commit  in  British 
territory  robbery,  arson  and  murder.  At  tlie  United  States  port  of 
Schlosser,  with  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  there,  the  Caroline 
u  s,  PT  xm 20 
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obtained  nmnitions  of  war  from  the  public  stores,  some  of  which  were 
conveyed  to  Navj^  Island,  in  British  territory,  for  the  above  uses.  The 
British  boat  surprised  the  vessel  in  Schlosser  harbor  at  niglit,  removed 
the  crew,  set  it  on  fire,  and  let  it  drift  over  the  Falls.  Mr.  Webster, 
who  then  was  the  Minister  of  State,  writes  in  reference  to  this  matter 
the  language  which  I  have  quoted;  at  a  later  stage  of  the  diplomatic 
discussion,  and  repeating  his  view  of  the  facts,  says: 

Under  those  circumstances,  and  under  those  immediately  connected  with  the  trans- 
action itself,  it  will  be  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  show  npou  what  state  of 
facts  and  what  rules  of  international  law  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline  is  to  be 
defended.  It  will  be  for  that  Government  to  show  a  necessity  of  self  defence,  instant, 
over-whelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means  and  no  moment  for  deliberation. 

It  is  set  out  at  page  186  of  the  printed  Argument,  in  which  this  case 
is  referred  to. 

I  have  only  finally  to  read  the  justification  which  Lord  Palmerston 
put  forward  for  the  act,  with  which  explanation  the  United  States  was 
content,  and  did  not  pursue  the  matter  further.  The  despatch  from 
Lord  Palmerston  is  dated  the  27th  August,  1841,  and  is  set  out  at  page 
56  of  the  correspondence  relating  to  this  matter.  He  gives  the  state- 
ment and  facts  which  I  have  endeavored  to  summarize. 

The  President. — We  have  not  got  that. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  I  shall  hand  this  to  the  Tribunal  if 
they  so  desire  it.  It  is  upon  a  matter  upon  which  tliere  is  no  dispute 
as  to  fact.  I  am  reading  historical- documents.  Lord  Palmerston  goes 
on,  after  stating  the  facts  very  much  as  I  have  described  them,  and 
says: 

In  this  state  of  things  a  small  band  of  Canadian  refugees,  who  had  taken  shelter 
in  the  State  of  New- York,  formed  a  league  with  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  British  territory,  not  to  join  a  party  engaged 
in  civil  war,  because  civil  war  at  that  time  in  Canada  there  was  none,  but  in  order 
to  commit  within  the  British  territory  the  crimes  of  robbery,  arson,  and  murder. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  Her  Majesty's  Minister  at  Wasliington  have  called 
these  people  pirates,  and  tlie  American  secretary  of  State  in  a  recent  note  to  Mr. 
Fox  observes,  that  tins  name  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  tiiem.  The  Undersigned 
is  ready  to  admit  that  technically,  the  word  "pirate"  is  api)lied  to  persons  who, 
without  authority  or  commission,  commit  upon  the  high  seas  the  crimes  which  this 
band  of  offenders  determined  to  commit  upon  the  land;  but  if  the  term  is  in  this 
case  inappropriate,  it  is  so,  not  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  acts  which  these 
men  were  al)ont  to  perpetrate,  but  on  account  of  the  element  on  which  those  acts 
were  to  be  committed — 

And  then  he  concludes: 

That  there  was  no  fortification  at  Schlosser — 

1087        That  is  the  place  where  the  ship  was  seized. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  are  ready  to  admit;  for  though  the  place  is  called 
Fort  Schlosser,  Her  M.ajesty's  Government  believe  that  no  fortified  building  at  pres- 
ent exists  tbcrc.  It  is  also  perfectly  true  that  no  hostilities  had  been  conniicnccd  on 
the  American  side,  if  by  that  expression  Mr.  Stevenson  mc.'ins  the  American  side  of 
the  river;  but  that  hostilities  had  been  commenced  by  the  Americans  is  now  an 
liistorical  fact,  and  those  hostilities  consisted  in  an  invasion  of  British  territory  by 
an  armed  force  from  the  stal<i  of  New-'\'or]<.  In  (act,  tlie  i)e<)ple  of  New- York  ha<l 
begun  to  make  war  a;;ainst  Uer  Majest.N's  Canadian  l'rovinc(>s.  They  had  done  so 
.apparently  witli  the  coiiniv.ancc  of  tlie  Authorities  of  tbe  St.'ite;  not  only  the  New- 
York  territory  at  Schlosser  liad  lost  its  neutral  ch;ira<tcr,  ajid  bad  l)ecome  ononiies' 
land,  bnt  other  portions  of  tlie  territory  of  that  State  bad  assumed  the  sjune  condition. 

One  or  otlier  f)f  two  things  must  be.  EiMier  tbe  (iovernmcnt  of  New-York  know- 
ingly and  intentionally  permitted  ihc  l)and  of  invaders  to  organize  and  o<|uii)  lliom- 
selvns  within  the  Stiite.  and  to  arm  Iheiiisf'lves  for  war  .against  I'ritish  tenitor\,  out 
of  the.  military  stores  of  the  State  ;  or  else  tbe  State  CoveiiiiiuMit  had  lost,  its  aulliority 
over  the  l)or<ler  (listricts;  and  those  iljstiicts  were  lor  tlie  ihoiikmiI  in  open  defiance 
of  the  power  of  the  State  (iovernment,  as  well  as  at  war  with  the  opposite  Briti-h 
province. 
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III  the  first  case  the  Hiitisli  Antlioritios  in  Canada  lia<l  a  rifi;ht  to  retaliate  war  for 
war;  in  tlic  second  casf  tliny  were  no  ionj;(;r  bound  to  rcspoc^t  as  neutral  that  portion 
of  territory  whicli,  by  HliaUinjj:  olV  its  obodieneo  to  a  neutral  (Jovernnient,  had  ceastal 
to  be  neutral,  and  could  certainly  not  be  entitled  to  tlie  jirivilejije  of  protecting  per- 
Bons  who  were  actively  engaged  iu  making  war  iijion  Her  Majesty's  territory: 

WIietluT  that  view  was  iij;lit,  or  wlietlier  it  was  wroiij,',  lam  only  con- 
cerned ill  showing  that  the  Jiistitieatioii  of  tlie  proceedinj^s  was  a  Justi- 
fication based  upon  a  bellij^erent  right,  and  as  Lord  Paluierstoii 
dechired,  it  was  an  act  of  defence  against  an  act  of  war;  and  it  is 
enough  to  conclude  this  story  to  say  that  after  some  correspondence 
the  authorities  of  the  United  States  accepted  that  explanation,  and  did 
not  press  any  claim  lor  rei)aration. 

Mr.  PiiKLPS. — The  coriesi)oiidence  on  which  this  matter  was  con- 
chuled  was  between  ^Nlr.  Webster  and  Lord  Ashburton,  and  was  of  a 
very  diflerent  character  from  that. 

Sir  CiiAKLES  KussELL. — 1  do  not  think  it  is  of  an  essentially  differ- 
ent character  from  that.  My  learned  friend  is  so  courteous,  that  I  am 
sure  he  woulil  not  make  that  observation  unless  he  thought  it  was  well 
foundi'd.  We  have  the  correspondence  of  Lord  Ashburton  at  page 
180,  and  J  do  not  admit  that  it  differs  in  any  sense.  I  do  observe  this, 
that  Lord  Ashburton  takes  up  the  language  which  Mr.  Webster  form- 
ulates, and  says  that  you  have  to  show  that  the  necessity  for  what  you 
did  was  instant  and  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no 
moment  for  deliberation;  and  Lord  Ashburton  proceeds  to  shoAv  that 
it  came  within  that  principle.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any 
other  difference  between  them. 

Mr.  PuELPS. — The  difference  was  not  put  upon  the  ground  of  being 
an  act  of  war  or  of  the  United  States  having  lost  its  character  of 
neutral  territory;  but  simply  as  an  act  of  self-defence  against  a  band 

of  robbers. 
1088  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Be  it  so.  I  think  I  have  in  effect 
already  said  so,  because  I  {)ointed  out  that  in  answer  to  ^Nlr. 
Webster,  who  says  "can  you  in  Justitication  of  this  show  that  the 
necessity  was  instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and 
no  moment  for  deliberation  ",  Lord  Ashburton  proceeds  to  accept  that 
and  justify  it. 

XoAv,  before  the  Tribunal  rises,  as  my  learned  friend  has  been  good 
enough  to  call  attention  to  this  point,  let  me  refer  to  the  bottom  of 
page  186.    Lord  Ashburton  says: 

Give  me  leave,  sir,  to  say,  with  all  possible  admiration  of  your  very  ingenious  dis- 
cussion of  the  general  principles  which  are  supposed  to  govern  the  right  and  practice 
of  interference  by  the  peojjlo  of  one  country  in  the  wars  audrjUMrrela  of  others,  that 
this  part  of  your  argument  is  little  ai)plicable  to  our  innne;.iate  case.  If  Great 
Britain,  America,  or  any  other  country,  suH'or  their  people  to  fit  out  expeditions  to 
take  part  in  distant  quarrels,  such  conduct  may,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  case,  be, justly  matter  of  com])laint,  and  perhaps  these  transactions  have  gen- 
erally been  in  late  times  too  much  overlooked  or  connived  at. 

That  is  very  much  what  Lord  Palmerston  had  said : 

But  the  case  we  are  considering  is  of  a  wholly  different  de8crii)tion,  and  may  be 
best  determined  by  answering  the  following  (juestion:  Supposing  a  man  standing 
on  ground  where  you  have  no  legal  right  to  follow  him,  lias  a  weapon  long  enough 
to  reach  you,  and  is  striking  you  down  and  endangering  your  life,  how  long  are  you 
bound  to  wait  for  the  assistance  of  the  authority  having  the  legal  power  to  relieve 
youf  Or,  to  bring  the  facts  more  immediately  home  to  the  case,  if  cannon  are  mov- 
ing and  setting  up  iu  a  battery  which  can  reach  you,  and  are  actually  destroying 
life  and  property  by  their  lire;  if  you  have  remonstrated  for  some  time  without 
ettect  and  see  no  prosjject  of  relief,  wlieu  begins  your  right  to  defend  yourself,  should 
you  have  no  other  means  of  doing  so  than  by  seizing  your  assailant  on  the  verge  of 
neutral  territory  i 
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The  President. — It  is  not  necessary  for  your  case  to  settle  whether 
that  is  an  act  of  legitimate  self-defence. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  is  what  Lord  Ashburton  said. 

The  President. — I  think  that  is  perfectly  riglit.  I  believe  he  is 
more  moderate  and  appropriate  in  his  terms  than  Lord  Palmerston  was. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Lord  Palmerston  was  a  man  who  used 
strong  language,  or  at  all  events  had  tlie  credit  of  doing  so. 

The  President. — Well  I  suppose  if  you  say  so  there  was  no  harm 
in  my  saying  what  I  did. 

Adjourned  till  to  morrow  at  11.30. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH    DAY.  MAY    26'",    1893. 

Sir  Charles  Kl'ssell. — "Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  recall  to  the  minds 
of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  the  subject  we  are  discussinj;-,  and  the 
position  that  it  holds  in  the  main  arj>ument  in  the  case.  I  have  dealt, 
as  the  Tribunal  will  remember,  with  the  alleged  claims  of  property  iu 
the  seals  and  of  an  allcjued  invasion  of  right  as  re<iards  the  industry; 
and  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish,  and  I  hope  have  established,  that 
there  was  neither  proi)erty  in  the  seals,  nor  any  right  to  the  industry 
invaded  by  pelagic  sealing;  and,  therefore,  1  have  stated  that  it'  there 
were  no  rights  which  called  for  or  autlKuized  protection  or  justilied 
I^rotection,  it  was  not  necessary  to  discuss,  or  essential  to  discuss,  what 
would  have  been  the  rights  of  protection  liad  property  in  fact  existed, 
or  had  the  rights  of  the  industry  in  fact  lieen  invaded.  But  it  is,  nev- 
ertheless, not  without  importance  to  follow  my  learned  friend's  line  of 
argument  and  illustrations  as  set  out  in  this  Argument,  in  order  to  see 
"whether  it  affects  iu  any  way  the  truth  of  the  proposition  that  the 
pacific  rights  of  nations,  that  is  to  say  the  rights  of  nations  in  time  of 
peace,  against  shii)S  of  a  friendly  Power  on  the  high  seas,  are  of  an 
exceedingly  restricted  and  narrow  kind.  We  must  assume  that  the 
industry  exists,  and  that  my  learned  friends  have  produced  in  argu- 
ment the  cases  which  they  believe  are  most  in  point  to  establish  their 
view  of  what  the  rights  of  self-preservation  and  of  defence  will  justify 
nations  in  resorting  to  in  time  of  peace.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  said, 
I  think,  that  the  time  is  wasted  in  dis('ussing,  as  I  must  do,  these  cases. 

I  had  referred  to  the  case  of  the  "  Caroline";  I  have  only  further  to 
say,  in  relation  to  it,  that  from  the  standpoint  from  which  I  am  asking 
you  to  consider  the  question,  it  is  entirely  unimportant  whether  you  are 
to  take  the  ground  upon  which  Lord  Palmerston,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  correspondence,  based  tlie  action  of  the  British  Government, 
namely  that  it  was  an  act  done  to  put  down  a  body  of  marauders  who 
were  contemplating  offensive  operations  on  Jiritish  territory,  or  Avhether 
you  are  to  ado])t,  as  Lord  Ashburton  did,  the  fonnula  put  before  him, 
or  suggested  to  him,  by  Mr.  Webster  when  he  used  that  emphatic  lan- 
guage pointing  out  that  the  strict  emergency  of  the  case  could  alone 
justify  any  exceptional  measures, 

I  conclude  my  reference  to  the  subject  by  citing  the  fact  that  Lord 
Ashburton  finally  made  a  kind  of  apologetic  statement,  and  that  is 
rather  significant  in  regard  to  the  matter,  showing  that  he  regarded  it 
on  the  border  line.  Chancellor  Kent  in  his  "  International  Law  "refer- 
ring to  the  matter  (at  page  148  of  the  2nd  edition  by  Mr.  Abdy)  says 
this: 

Her  Majesty's  Government  Laving  stated  tlieir  regret  at  the  violation  of  territorj- 
complained  of,  and  at  the  omission,  or  neglect,  to  exjjlaiu  and  apologize  for  that  vio- 
lation at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

1090        And  so  forth. 

The  matter  was  then  allowed  to  drop. 
Mr.  Phelps. — ^^'ere  you  reading  the  language  of  Chancellor  Kent  or 
Mr.  Abdy  the  editor? 

309 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — This  is  tlie  original  text.  It  is  noticeable 
also  tliat  Lord  Campbell  who  tilled  very  high  judicial  offices  in  Eng- 
land— at  one  time  he  was  Lord  Chief  Justice  after  having  been  Attor- 
ney General,  and  he  was  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor — that  he,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  case,  (and  this  is  noted  at  page  187  of  my  learned  friend's 
Ai'gument)  refers  to  the  affair  of  the  "Caroline"  as  being  a  difficult 
matter,  and  he  then  goes  on  to  say: 

Even  Lord  Grey  told  me  he  tlionglit  we  were  quite  wrong  in  what  we  had  done. 

And  he  goes  on  to  say,  assuming  the  facts  to  be  as  he  states,  that  he. 
Lord  Campbell,  thinks  it  "was  justirtable.  I  rend  this  for  this  purpose. 
It  makes  very  little  for  my  learned  friend's  contention  to  cite  isolated 
cases  in  which  things  have  been  done  by  particular  Governments  and 
in  particular  circumsTances,  and  to  show  that  those  Governments  sought 
to  justify  what  they  had  done  under  international  law:  the  fact  that 
they  sought  to  justify  it  under  international  law  would  not  prove  that 
it  was  international  law. 

A  large  number  of  cases  of  that  kind,  acquiesced  in  by  different  Gov- 
ernments, might  go,  according  to  the  extent  and  the  number  of  instances 
and  the  period  of  time  over  which  they  extended — the  general  acqui- 
escence and  consent  would  go,  af^cording  to  the  volume  and  importance 
of  the  cases,  a  certain  way  to  prove  what  was  international  law:  but 
isolated  instances  would  not. 

The  next  case  my  learned  friend  refers  to  is  at  page  153  of  the  printed 
book.  That  is  the  case  of  the  fort  on  the  Appalachicola  river.  This 
was  a  case,  shortly  stated,  of  putting  down  a  band  of  marauders.  I 
should  have  said  that  in  every  one  of  these  cases  we  have  tried  to  get 
at  the  original  documents;  if  it  be  a  United  States  case,  at  the  United 
States  documents;  if  it  be  a  British  case,  at  the  British  documents. 
This  was  a  United  States  case,  and  1  will  refer  for  a  moment  to  what  is 
said  in  the  argument  about  it.  I  will  first  read  the  account  in  the 
United  States  Argument. 

In  1815,  nndor  orders  of  Mr.  Monroe,  measures  were  taken  for  the  destruction  of  a 
fort  lield  by  outlaws  of  all  kinds  on  the  Appalachicola  Elver,  then  within  Spanish 
territory,  irom  which  parties  had  gone  forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  States. 
The  governor  of  rensac(da  had  hocn  called  upon  to  re])res8  the  evil  and  punish  the 
marauders,  hut  ho  rdiised;  and  on  his  refusal  the  Spanish  territory  was  entered  and 
the  fort  attacked  and  destroyed,  on  the  ground  of  necessity. 

Now  I  take  the  original  United  States  documents;  and  I  refer  first 
to  the  communi(;ation  from  the  acting  Secretary  of  War,  George  Gra- 
ham, to  General  Gaines.  I  am  reading  from  page  1140  of  the  United 
States  Official  Papers: 

The  papers  have  hcen  submitted  to  tl:e  rr(>sident,  aiul  I  am  instructed  by  him  to 
inform  you  that  he  approves  of  the  nioveniont  of  tlie  troojts  fioni  I'Ort  Montgomery 
to  Fort  Scott.  The  a])pearance  of  this  additional  force,  he  Hatters  himself,  will  at 
least  have  the  effect  of  restraining  the  Soniinoles, 

1091     those  are  the  Seminole  Indians,  with  whom  the  United  States 
was  at  that  time  at  war, 

from  committing  farther  depredations,  and  perhaps  of  inducing  them  to  make  repa- 
ration for  tiie  murders  wliicli  they  have  coimiiit  tt'd.  .Should  they,  iiowcA'cr,  per- 
Kovere,  in  tlieir  ridiisal  to  make  such  repaiafiou,  it  is  the  wish  of  tlu>  j'resident  that 
you  Hhuiild  not  on  Ihal  accoiiiil  pass  the  line  mid  make  an  allack  ujinn  them  within 
the  liniits  of  Florida  until  you  shall  have  received  further  instructions  from  this 
Department. 

And,  on  page  1141,tliere  is  a  further  communication  to  the  same 
gentleman  commanding  the  United  States  forces: 

Shonldthe  Indians,  however,  assemhle  in  force  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  line 
and  ]iersevore  in  committing  hostilities  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  you 
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will  in  tliat  event  oxerciso  a  sound  discietion  as  lo  the  propriety  of  crossing  the  line 
for  the  purpose  of  attankiug  them  and  breaking  uji  tlu.ir  towns. 

The  pi'oclaination  of  General  Jackson  on  the  29th  of  May,  1818, 
completes  all  1  need  trouble  you  with  in  tliis  connoction.  This  is  the 
Prochimation : 

Major-General  Andrew  Jackson  has  found  it  ueceasary  to  take  possession  of 
Pensacola. 

He  has  not  l»eon  prompted  to  this  measure  from  a  wish  to  extend  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  UMite(l  States,  or  from  any  unfriendly  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  to  the  Sjjanisli  (iovernment.  The  Seminole  In<lians  inhabiting  tlie 
territories  of  Spain  have,  for  more  than  two  years  past,  visited  our  frontier  settle- 
ments with  all  tlie  honors  of  savage  massacre.  Helpless  women  have  been  butch- 
ered, and  the  cradle  stained  with  the  blood  of  innocents.  These  atrocities,  it  was 
expected,  would  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Spanish  Government  and, 
faithful  to  existing  Treaties,  sj)eedy  measures  adopted  for  their  suppression.  But 
so  far  from  being  able  to  control,  the  Spanish  authorities  were  often  compelled, 
from  i)olicy  or  necessity,  to  issue  munitions  of  war  to  these  savages;  thus  enabling, 
if  not  exciting,  them  to  raise  the  tomahawk  against  us. 

That  is  his  justification.  I  need  not  point  out  that  that  is  a  stiite 
of  war. 

Mr.  Phelps. — You  do  not  mean  that  that  is  the  transaction  that  is 
referred  to  iu  ray  Argument;  that  is  three  years  later — the  occu])ation 
of  Pensacola  for  a  different  reason. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  this  is  the  occupation  of  Pensacola 
that  I  have  been  reading. 

Mr.  Phelps. — But  it  is  some  years  after.  I  do  not  object  to  your 
reading  it,  of  course. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  assure  you  it  is  part  of  the  story  and 
the  same  transaction.  It  begins  on  October  17tli,  or  at  least  the  earliest 
communication  I  have  read  is  then,  and  the  proclamation  of  General 
Jackson,  after  the  attack,  is  on  the  2!)th  May,  1818.  The  mistake  that 
my  learned  friend  has  fallen  into,  with  great  deference  is,  that  it  is  not 
1815  but  1817.     1  think  tliat  my  learned  friend  will  find  we  are  right 

iu  that. 
1092  We  have  had  a  careful  search  made  tlirough  the  whole  of  the 
American  papers  of  the  time,  and  that  is  the  only  one  which  we 
•can  identify  as  being  referred  to  in  this  Argument.  But  whatever  the 
time  may  be,  my  learned  friend,  1  think,  will  not  deny  that  the  state- 
ment in  his  Ai-gument  that  it  was  "held  by  outlaws  of  all  kinds  on  the 
Ap])alacliic()la  River,  then  within  Spanish  territory,  from  which  i)arties 
had  gone  forth  to  pillage  within  the  United  States"  relates  to  the 
Seminole  Indians  to  whom  1  have  referred.  About  that  there  can  be 
no  doubt. 

Now  the  next  case  which  my  learned  friend  refers  to  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  same  page : 

A  similar  case  was  that  of  Greytown.  It  was  a  port  on  the  Mos(iuito  coast,  in 
which  some  United  States  citizens  resided.  These  citizens,  and  others  interested 
with  them  iu  business,  were  subjected  to  gross  indignities  and  injuries  by  the  local 
authorities,  who  were  British,  but  who  professed  to  act  from  the  authority  of  the 
king  or  chief  of  the  Mosijuito  Islands.  The  parties  then  appealed  to  the  commander 
of  the  United  States  sloop  of  war  Cyane.  then  lying  near  the  port,  for  protection. 
To  punish  the  authorities  for  their  action  he  bombarded  the  town.  For  this  act  he 
■was  denounced  by  the  British  residents,  who  claimed  that  the  British  Government 
had  a  protectorate  over  that  region.  His  action  was  sustained  by  the  (iovernuient 
of  the  United  States,  the  ground  being  the  necessity  of  punishing  in  this  way  the 
wrong  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  preventing  its  continuance. 

Now,  here  again,  we  have  the  Official  Papers,  The  United  States 
President,  at  that  time  Mr.  Franklin  Pierce,  in  his  ]\ressage  to  Congress 
explains  this  occurrence.     He  says,  after  referring  to  the  position  of 
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American  interests  in  Central  America,  and  to  the  necessity  for  estab- 
lishing iater-oceanic  communication  across  the  Isthmus — 

A  Company  Tvas  organized  under  tbe  authority  of  the  State  of  Nicaraona,  but 
composed  for  the  most  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  open- 
ing such  a  transit  way  by  the  River  San  Juan  and  Lake  Nicaragua,  which  soon 
became  an  eligible  and  much-used  route  in  the  transportation  of  our  citizens  and 
their  property  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 

Meanwhile,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  completion  and  importance  of  this  transit- 
way,  a  number  of  adventurers  had  taken  possession  of  the  old  Spanish  Port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  River  San  Juan  in  open  defiance  of  the  State  or  States  of  Central 
America,  which,  upon  their  becoming  independent,  had  rightfully  succeeded  to  the 
local  sovereignty  and  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  These  adventurers  undertook  to  change 
the  name  of  the  place  from  San  Juan  del  Norte  to  Greytown;  and  though  at  first 
pretending  to  act  as  the  subjects  of  the  fictitious  Sovereign  of  the  Mosquito  Indians, 
they  subsequently  repudiated  the  control  of  any  Power  whatever,  assumed  to  adopt 
a  distinct  political  organization,  and  declared  themselves  an  independent  Sovereign 
State. 

Then  he  goes  on : 

At  a  later  period,  they  organized  a  strong  force  for  the  purpose  of  demolishing  the 
establishment  at  Punia  Arenas;  but  this  mischievous  design  was  defeated  .by  the 
interposition  of  one  of  our  Ships  of  War  at  that  time  in  the  Harbour  of  San-Juan. 
Subsequently  to  this,  in  May  last,  a  body  of  men  from  Greytown  crossed  over  to 

Puuta  Arenas,  arrogating  authority  to  arrest  on  the  charge  of  murder  a 
1093    captain  of  one  of  the  steamboats  of  the  Transit  Company.     Being  well  aware 

that  the  claim  to  exercise  jurisdiction  there  would  be  resisted  then,  as  it  had 
been  on  previous  occasions,  they  went  prepared  to  assert  it  by  force  of  arms.  Our 
Minister  to  Central  America  hap23ened  to  be  present  on  that  occasion. 

And  he  proceeds  to  state  how  he  was  threatened  upon  American 
territory;  and  thereupon  they  proceeded  to  bombard  the  town  in  which 
these  people  took  refuge;  and  he  says  finally: 

This  pretended  community,  a  heterogeneous  assemblage,  gathered  from  various 
countries  and  composed  for  the  most  part  of  blacks  and  persons  of  mixed  blood,  liad 

Eroviously  given  other  indications  of  mischievous  and  dangerous  propensities, 
arly  in  the  same  montli,  property  was  clandestinely  abstracted  from  the  dejiot  of 
the  Transit  Company  and  taken  to  Greytown.  The  plunderers  obtained  shelter 
there,  and  tlieir  pursuers  were  driven  bade  by  its  people,  who  not  ouly  protected  the 
wrongdoers  and  shared  the  plunder  but  treated  with  rudeness  and  violence  those 
who  sought  to  recover  their  property.     Such,  in  substance  are  the  facts. 

And  so  on. 

And,  finally,  he  describes  it  as  a  place  which  they  were  justified  in 
bombarding, 

it  was  in  fact  a  marauding  establishment  too  dangerous  to  be  disregarded,  and  too 
guilty  to  pass  unpunislied,  and  yet  incajjable  of  being  treated  in  any  other  way  than 
as  a  piratical  resort  of  outlaws,  or  a  camp  of  savages,  depredating  on  emigrant 
trains  or  caravans  and  the  frontier  settlements  of  civilized  States. 

The  bearing  of  their  illustration  u]>on  the  question  of  seizing  and 
confiscating  a  slii])  because  it  caught  or  was  about  to  catch  a  seal,  half 
a  dozen  seals  or  a  dozen  seals, — I  suppose  the  number  makes  no  differ- 
ence— seems  soniwliat  remote. 

The  PiiESiDENT. — Have  you  official  statements  of  the  view  of  the 
British  Governnient  on  that  business? 

vSir  OnAKLES  Kussell. — I  am  not  sure. 

The  J'RESIDEN'J'. — It  was  invoked  as  a  protector;  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  was  the  view  of  the  British  (iovernment  as 
to  that. 

Sir  CnART-ES  Kttssell. — I  will  see  if  J  have  the  document.  We 
have  a  despatch  which  I  have  not  read,  and  I  will  go  through  it. 

The  I'lJESiDENT. — Itniayboof  interest  in  their  view  of  the  question, 

Bir  CUAKLES  IUjssell. — Yes.     I  slionld  tliink  it  ex(!eedingly  likely 
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that  they  thought  that  the  United  States  Governmeut  had  gone  a  great 
deal  too  lar;  but  I  will  read  the  des])atch  in  a  nionient. 

Kow  on  page  154  you  will  find  a  lelerence,  which  will  be  easily 
appreciated,  to  the  Orders  in  Council  of  LS09.  This  is  touching  on  a 
very  sore  subject,  though  its  soreness  has  been  somewhat  mitigated  by 
time.  One  great  Power  was  at  war,  ]nactically,  with  a  combination  of 
other  European  Powers,  and  the  Emi)eror  Napoleon  had  ])roliibitcd 
British  commerce  with  certain  neutral  ports;  and,  as  a  retaliatory 
measure  of  war,  P>ritish  Orders  in  Council  were  issued  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  had  been  done  by  Nap(deon:  there  was  a  similar  inter- 
diction: it  Avas  act  against  act:  the  Powers  were  involved  in  a 

1094  struggle  for  mastery,  each  doing  what  it  could  to  minimise  the 
enemy's  powers  of  resistance  and  attack.     What  liglit  it  throws 

on  this  matter  I  confess  1  do  not  know,  but  I  do  observe  that  when  the 
Orders  in  Council  were  brought  before  prize  courts  for  adjudication, 
the  exceptional  character  of  these  Orders  in  Council  was  recognized; 
for  I  see  at  page  155  of  the  Argument  of  the  United  States  my  friend 
cites,  with  great  fairness,  from  Lord  Stowell,then  Sir  William  Scott: 

Afi;ain,  speaking  of  those  retaliatory  measures  as  necessary  for  the  defeuse  of 
coiiiiiuTct^,  he  sayH  in  another  case: 

In  tliat  character  tlicy  have  been  justly,  in  my  apprehension,  deemed  reconcilable 
with  those  rules  of  natural  justice  by  which  the  international  communication  of 
independent  States  is  usually  governed. 

And  immediately  before  that  he  says: 

When  the  State,  in  consequence  of  gross  outrages  upon  the  laws  of  nations  com- 
mitted by  its  adversary,  was  compelled  by  a  necessity  which  it  laments,  to  resort  to 
measures  wliich  it  otherwise  condemns,  it  pledged  itself  to  the  revocation  of  those 
measures  as  soon  as  the  necessity  ceases. 

And  this  again  was  war.  They  were  engaged  in  what  may  be 
described  as  a  death  struggle. 

NoAv,  I\Ir.  President,  1  come  to  a  reference  on  page  155  which  is  of 
quite  a  difierent  character,  introduced  here  strangely  out  of  its  order 
as  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  a  statement,  and,  as  we  conceive,  an  entirely 
misleading  statement  as  to  the  views  asserted  by  Great  Britain  in 
relation  to  rights  of  lishery  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia.  At  best  it  would  be  an  argumentum  ad  homhiem  ;  but  it  is  so 
seriously  in  error  in  point  of  fact  that  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  matter 
should  be  fully,  clearly,  and  chronologically  put  before  this  Tribunal. 
I  say  so  all  the  more  because,  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  the  New- 
foundland fishery,  Mr.  Phelps  on  page  157  of  his  argument  says: 

If  the  countries  now  contending  were  right  then, 

that  is  to  say,  in  reference  to  the  fishery  claims  on  the  east  coast  of 
America,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia. 

in  the  views  entertained  by  both  governments  and  by  all  who  were  concerned  for 
them,  in  cabinels,  di])lomacy.  Congress,  and  Parliament,  and  in  the  claims  then 
made,  concodeil  and  acted  n])on  ever  since,  the  precedent  thus  established  nnist  be 
decisive  between  them  in  the  present  case.  There  cannot  be  one  international  law 
for  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacific.  If  the  seals  may  be  treated,  like  the 
fish,  as  only  ferce  natiirw,  and  not  property,  if  the  maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the 
Pribilof  Islands  is  only  a  fisliery,  how  then  can  the  case  be  distinguislied  from  that 
of  th(!  tislieries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland?  Why  would  it  not  be.  until 
conceded  away  by  treaty  or  thrown  open  to  the  world  by  consent,  a  jiroprietary 
right  belonging  to  the  territory  to  which  it  appertains,  and  which  the  Government 
has  a  right  to  defend? 

I  have  to  say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  I  accept  the  challenge 

1095  which  is  covered  by  that  statement.     We  do  not  insist,  and  1 
shall  prove  we  have  not  insisted,  on  a  ditferent  law,  or  upon 
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different  principles  of  law  in  relation  to  the  subject-matter  here 
referred  to,  from  those  that  we  are  insisting  upon  in  this  controversy 
to-day;  and  that  we  should  be  quite  content  to  have  the  law  which 
applies  and  exists,  and  the  rights  that  are  claimed  in  respect  of  the 
fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia,  applied  to  the  controversy 
which  we  are  here  engaged  upon. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  Tribunal  shortly  (for  I  must  be  par- 
doned for  dealing  with  this  a  little  exhaustively),  how  this  matter 
arises.  When  America  (that  which  is  now  the  United  States,  or  part 
of  it),  was  a  Colony  of  Great  Britain,  Great  Britain  had  entered  into 
certain  Treaties  with  Spain  and  with  France,  under  which  Treaties 
unquestionably  there  were  conceded  to  Great  Britain  fishing  rights 
over  a  considerable  extent  of  the  sea  beyond  the  3-mile  territorial  limit. 
It  is  not  ad  rem  to  go  into  the  history  of  those  Treaties.  It  is  enough 
to  say  that  those  extended  rights  as  'between  those  Powers,  parties  to 
the  Treaties,  were  given  by  the  Treaties,  in  other  words,  by  Conven- 
tion and  Agreement  of  the  parties.  In  1776  the  American  Independ- 
ence was  declared;  and,  following  that  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  after  the  War  of  Independence,  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  entered 
into  between  Great  Britain  and  tlie  new  independent  Sovereign  Power, 
now  the  United  States.  I  first  call  your  attention  to  what  that  Treaty 
was. 

I  wish  to  remind  you,  before  I  refer  to  it,  that  my  friend  Mr.  Carter, 
no  doubt  with  Mr.  Phelps'  Argument  before  him,  asserted  a  contention 
based  upon  the  statements  contained  in  the  Argument.  On  the  21st 
of  April,  on  pages  492  and  493  of  the  printed  report  will  be  found  my 
friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument. 

Now  I  have  instanced  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Take  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoundland,  which  are  also  another  illustration  of  that.  I  will  not  say  that  they 
are  a  full  and  perfect  illustration,  but  they  will  answer  for  the  purpose  of  my  argu- 
ment. Great  Britain  assorted,  at  an  early  period,  an  exclusive  riglit  to  the  fisheries 
on  the  Newfoundland  banks  because  she  had  created  a  national  industry  which  was 
engaged  in,  and  sustained,  by  her  subjects  resorting  to  those  banks  for  the  purpose 
of  gatliering  fish.  And  she  claimed  that  the  carrying  on  of  that  industry  was  a 
property  of  hers.  Upon  the  United  States  gaining  its  independence,  the  United 
States  asserted  a  right  to  participate  in  those  industries.  They  said,  "We  were  a 
part  of  Great  Britain  originally,  and,  indeed,  were  the  people  who  wont  there  and 
created  this  industry ;  but,  having  gained  our  independence,  wo  have  not  lost  our 
right  to  carry  on  this  lishery".  That  right  was  deuicul,  and  an  attempt  to  exclude 
them  was  still  maintained,  it" being  admitted  on  both  sides  that  it  was  an  industry 
to  which  each  nation  l)ad  a  peculiar  claim.  Great  Britain  insisting  it  was  her  own 
and  that  the  United  States  had  no  right  to  it,  and  the  United  States  going  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  national  industry,  and  that  they  had  a  right  to  participate  in  it, 
because  they  were  one  of  the  original  creators  of  it.  There  are  numerous  other  cases 
of  laws  passed  by  Great  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  Herring  Fisheries, 
and  so  on. 

The  Pkbsidknt. — Are  those  fisheries  exclusive  of  other  nations  than  American  and 
English? 

Mr.  Caktkr. — T  do  not  think  they  are  ])ractieally  asserted  now  as  being  exclusive 

of  other  nations;  but  they  were  originally,  and  there  were  contests  with  other 

10f)6    nations  for  the  possession.     'I'licy  teiid  to  illuslrato  my  argument  only;  in  the 

particular  case  they  were  not  dldensiblo,  but  they  illustrate  the  view.      The 

corres])ondence  is  jirinted  in  our  Argument  wliich  fully  su))]>ort8  it. 

Tlie  1'kkhm)KNT. — But  if  the  exclusive  right  was  not  miiintained  ? 

Mr.  (Jakprk. — It  was  maintained  for  a  while;  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been  main- 
taincjd  <lown  to  now. 

Tlierenixm,  my  learned  fi  lend,  Mr.  Phelps,  interposes  and  expresses 
liis  dissent  from  thiit,  nnd  intinnited,  as  I  gathered  from  liim  (lie  will 
conect  me  if  1  am  wrong)  that  lie  meant  to  say  in  sonu>  sense  or  other 
tliat  assertion  was  douhtrd. 

Mr.  I'liioi.PS. — Wliat  1  said  was,  our  fishery  rights  now  are  derived 
uiulci  the  Treaty  of  1779. 
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Sir  CaAULKS  Eussell.— That  goes  witliout  saying;  tliat  is  not  the 
point. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Not  as  a  right;  but  as  under  the  Treaty  Avith  Great 
Britain. 

Sir  (Jharles  Eussell. — There  are  certain  fishing  rights,  undoubt- 
edly, that  the  United  States  have  under  the  Treaty  witli  (Ireat  Britain. 
Tiiat  is  true;  I  am  going  to  sliow  wliat  they  are,  and  that  they  are  in 
territorial  waters;  and  also  that  outside  territorial  waters  the  United 
States  has  those  rights  not  under  Treaty  at  all,  hut  as  a  recognized 
part  of  the  general  right  ot  mankind,  and  1  will  .justify  this  by  reCer- 
ence  to  the  Treaty  which  is  before  me.  1  understand  my  friend  Mr. 
Phelps  did  not  mean  to  iutimate  that  he  was  differing  from  Mr.  Carter 
and  that  there  was,  now,  asserted  any  right  inconsistent  with  the  gen- 
eral right  of  all  mankind  to  tish  in  extra-territorial  waters. 

Mr.  Phelps. — What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  the  question  having 
been  decided  by  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
this  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  sea  had  never  come  uj)  as  an  actual 
question  since,  that  I  know  of. 

There  has  been  great  discussion  about  territorial  rights.  The  case  is 
cited  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  it  was  claimed  and  conceded  on 
both  sides  that  the  fishery  to  a  great  distance  out  into  the  sea  belonged 
to  Great  Britain  as  an  appurtenance  to  its  territory. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — That  is  a  little  different  from  the  way  in 
which  it  is  put  in  the  case;  nor  is  it  the  historical  fact.  I  will  show 
what  the  exact  case  is  in  a  moment,  but  my  friend  will  see  that  in  page 
150  of  his  Argument  he  puts  it  ditferently. 

He  says  at  the  bottom  of  page  156 : 

Uiion  tins  view  entertained  by  both  nations  and  by  all  tlie  eminent  diplomatists 
and  statesmen  who  participated  in  makinj;-  or  discussini;  these  treaties,  tlie  conten- 
tion turned  upon  the  true  construction  ot  the  grant  of  fishing  rights  contained  in 
tlie  treaty  of  1783.  It  was  claimed  by  the  British  Government  that  this  was  a  pure 
grant  of 'rights  belonging  exclusively  to  (ireat  Britain,  and  to  which  the  Aniericaus 
could  have  no  claim,  except  so  far  as  they  were  conferred  by  treaty. 

I  shall  show  that  that  is  not  so.    Then  my  learned  friend  goes  on : 

It  was  contended  on  the  other  side,  that  the  Americans,  being  British  subjects 
1097  up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolutioniiry  War,  entitled  and  accustomed  as  such  to 
share  in  these  tisherii>s,  the  acquisition  of  which  from  France  had  been  largely 
due  to  their  vah)ur  and  exertions,  their  right  to  participate  in  them  was  not  lost  by 
the  Revolution,  nor  by  the  change  of  government  which  it  brought  about,  when  con- 
summated by  tlie  treaty  of  1783.  And  that  the  provisions  of  that  treaty  on  the  sub- 
ject were  to  be  construed,  not  as  a  grant  of  a  new  right,  but  as  a  recognition  of  the 
American  title  still  to  particijiate  in  a  property  that  before  the  war  was  common  to 
both  countries.  Which  side  of  this  contention  was  right  it  is  quite  foreign  to  the 
present  purjiose  to  consider.  It  is  enough  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the 
United  States  (Jovernment  or  its  eminent  representatives  to  chum,  far  less  to  tlie 
British  Government  to  concede,  nor  to  any  di])lomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or 
1815,  to  conceive,  that  these  fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any  limit 
of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  tiie  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there  or  elsewhere, 
were  the  general  ]U'operty  of  mankind,  or  that  a  participation  in  them  was  a  part 
of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea.  If  that  proposition  could  have  been  maintained,  the 
right  of  the  Americans  would  have  been  plain  and  clear. 

Now  that  is  an  entire  misconception,  as  I  conceive.  In  the  first 
instance,  let  me  point  out  that  so  far  as  any  special  rights  were  con- 
ceded by  France — I  have  told  the  Tribunal  there  were  such — they  were 
conceded  by  Treaty.  So  as  regards  Spain;  but  those  Treaties  only 
bound  Spain  and  only  bound  Prance,  and  would  not  have  interfered 
one  iota  with  the  rigiit  of  any  other  nation  over  the  area  alfected  by 
them.  It  bound  them  ami  bound  them  only.  But  here  is  the  Treaty 
of  1783  to  speak  for  itself,  and  you  will  see  that  it  recognizes  the  right 
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to  fisli  in  the  ii  on -territorial  >;\'aters;  but  that  it  concedes  to  the  United 
States  certain  rights  in  the  territorial  waters,  and  that  the  ouly  dispute 
that  has  existed  between  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of  the 
Queen  has  been,  since  those  Treaties,  as  to  the  interpretation  of  por- 
tions of  it  which  relate  to  bays  and  so  forth — how  they  were  to  be  con- 
strued and  how  their  hniits  were  to  be  defined.  That  arises  under  a 
Treaty  of  1818,  to  wliich  I  shall  come  presently. 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  quite  agree  Sir  Charles  with  your  construction  of 
the  Treaty  of  1783.  What  I  cite  is  the  opinions  given  on  both  sides  at 
the  time  they  were  negotiating. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  understand  really  how  my  friend, 
consistently  with  what  I  have  just  read,  can  say  that  he  agrees  with  it, 
unless  he  means  to  retract  that  argument  as  it  appears  in  the  printed 
Argument. 

In  order  that  what  I  am  now  about  to  read  may  be  intelligible  to  the 
Tribunal — I  am  sorry  to  have  to  go  into  it  in  detail,  but  I  wish  to  clear 
it  up  and  make  it  quite  apparent  what  the  true  position  of  things  is, — 
I  may  say  that  after  that  Treaty  of  1783,  there  was,  as  the  Tribu- 
nal will  recollect,  at  a  later  period,  in  1812,  a  war  with  the  United 
States,  that  war  arising  out  of  an  attempt  to  take  British  sailors  from 
American  ships,  which  was  resisted  by  the  United  States;  the  war 
ended  by  the  Treaty  of  1818,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  I  am 
going  to  refer  now  to  the  Treaty  of  1783,  after  the  Declaration  of 
American  Independence;  articles  is  as  follows: 

1098  Article  III. 

It  is  acfreed  that  tlie  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested the  right: 

1.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  the  other  hanks  of 
Newfoundland. 

2.  Also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

3.  And  at  all  other  places,  in  the  sea,  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used 
at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  liberty: 

Ton  note  the  difference  between  the  two. 

1.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British 
fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  i-sland). 

In  other  words,  the  right  is  acknowledged  to  take  the  fish  outside 
non-territorial  waters.  Inside  the  territorial  waters  the  liberty  is  gi  ven, 
under  this  Treaty,  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  and  to  use  them  as  British 
fishermen  may  use  them,  except  that  they  are  not  to  have  the  right  of 
landing  on  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  curing. 

Then  it  says: 

2.  And  .'ilso  on  the  coasts,  hays  and  creeks  of  all  other  of  llis  Britannic  Majesty's 
doniinioiiK  in  America. 

.3.  And  that  tlie  American  fishermen  shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  care  fish  in  any 
of  the  nnsctllcd  bays,  barlioiirs,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scot  in,  Mau;dalen  Islands,  and 
Labr.'itlor,  HO  lonji  !iH  tlicHfime  shall  rcinain  unsettled;  but  so  soon  as  tlie  same,  or 
eitli<!r  of  tlicm,  sliiill  bo  settled,  it  shall  not  bo  lawful  for  tlie  H;iid  tislKMinen  to  dry 
and  cure  tisb  at  sticb  settlement  witboiit  a  jirevioiis  aj;reemcut  fortliat  ])urpo8c  with 
the  inhabitants,  pro|)rietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 

Now  how  was  this  Treiity  regarded  by  the  United  States  people  them- 
selvoH?  1  refr.r  here  again,  as  I  have  always  tried  to  do  all  tiirougli,to 
official  documents  as  to  which  <h<'re  can  be  no  dotibt,  and  for  this  jmr- 
pose  I  refer  to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Foreign  Adair.s  of  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  of  January  18th  1887;  and  refeiiiiig  to  this 
Treaty,  they  say: 

It  will  he  oIihcivimI  that  this  Article,  in  coiitiiinin/^,  (•(iiirniiini<^,  and  establishing 
the  thirteen  Srutes  iiud  their  inhabilaiitu  in  the  takiiif^  of  liHJi  on  tlie  biinks,  in  the 
f^nlf,  and  in  the  yv.-.i,  uses  the  word  "  ri;;hts  ";  hnt  iim-h  the  word  ■'  liberty"  in  con- 
lirming  to  American  liHliernien  the  taking  of  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks  of 
every  i)art  of  tlie  Hriti«h  dominions  in  Anirrica.  The  word  "rights"  is  thus  a])j)lied 
to  fishing  in  tiie  o))en  sea,  which  l)y  jmblic;  law  is  coninion  to  all  nations,  and  was 
intended  to  allirni  that  Great  Britain  did  not  claim  to  hold  by  Treaty  engagements, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  any  exclusive  right  of  iisiiing  tiierein.  The  word  "lib- 
erty" is  thus  ai>iili('(l  to  taking  fish,  to  drying  and  curing  iish,  on  what  was,  anterior 
to  the  Treaty,  within  the  Jurisdiction,  or  territorial  waters,  of  fJreat  liritaiu,  but  an 
exclusive  right  of  taking  fish  therein  was  not  hers.  "Liberty",  as  thus  used,  imjilies 
a  freedom  from  restraint  or  interference  in  fishing  along  the  British  coasts. 

The  distinction  you  see,  therefore,  is  plainly  and  clearly  drawn 
1099    by  the  American  representatives  themselves.    Again,  at  a  later 
page,  page  38  of  the  same  Keport  they  say: 

England  contendc<l  that  the  word  "right"  in  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  used  as  appli- 
cable to  what  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  indepi-nd- 
encc,  and  the  word  "liberty"  to  what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  concessions  strictly 
dependent  on  tlie  existence  of  the  Treaty  in  full  force,  wiiich  concessions  fell,  as 
England  asserted,  on  tlie  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States,  and  would  not  be 
revived  excepting  for  an  equivalent. 

.  Therefore,  so  far  away  as  1812  the  contest  between  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  took  thisform.  Great  Biitaiti  said:  sofaras  thefishing 
in  non-territorial  waters  is  concerned,  you  have  the  same  rights  at  Brit- 
ish subjects  have,  and  as  all  the  world  has;  but  as  regards  these  s])ecial 
liberties  which  were  given  to  you  under  the  Treaty  of  178.3,  which 
enabled  you  to  come  into  territorial  waters,  and  into  the  creeks  and 
places  where  you  would  not  otherwise  have  a  riglit — as  regards  those 
which  are  given  to  you  by  the  Treaty,  your  title  to  which  is  by  the 
Treaty;  those  rights  are  annulled  by  the  fact  of  war,  which  has,  by 
international  law,  put  an  end  to  the  Treaty. 

I  might  altnost  leave  the  matter  there,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  that  I 
should  go  through  it.  I  have  read  what  the  Representative  Committee 
of  the  United  States  said  in  1787.  In  1788  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  referring  to  the  Ti-eaty  of  1783,  reported  in  these 
words.  My  learned  friends  probably  have  the  reference  to  the  docu- 
ment. It  is  N"  109  of  the  fifth  Congress,  first  session,  page  2,  Miscel- 
laneous Documents.  They  there  report  as  to  the  open  sea  fishing.  It 
was  merely  a  re(;ognition  of  a  right  common  to  all  nations,  and  as  to 
the  fishing  on  the  coasts,  bays  antl  creeks  within  the  municipal  dominion 
of  His  Majesty.  It  was  an  averment  that  these  i  ights,  theretofore  exist- 
ing in  all  British  subjects,  should  have  belonged  as  of  right  to  those 
British  subjc(;ts  who  by  the  rebellion  had  become  the  citizens  of  an  inde- 
pendetit  nation.  You  observe  therefore  the  recognition  of  the  view 
which  I  am  now  i)uttiiig  before  you.  I  am  reading  these  out  of  order 
of  date,  because  they  refer  back  to  the  Treaty  of  1783.  There  was  the 
war  of  181L*,  the  Treaty  of  Peace  of  1815,  and  the  Fishery  Treaty  of 
1818.  The  document  is  to  be  found  in  the  3rd  volume  of  Wharton's 
Digest  of  Intertuitional  Law,  at  page  304.  In  1814  Commissioners  from 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  met  at  Ghent  for  the  purpose  of 
opening  negotiations  for  peace.  .  What  I  am  about  to  read  is  an  extract 
from  the  instructions  given  to  the  British  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
of  the  fisheries  that  will  i)resent  the  view  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
These  are  of  the  28th  July,  1814,  State  Papers,  volume  1,  page  1543: 

But  the  point  upon  which  yon  must  be  quite  explicit  from  the  outset  of  the  nego- 
tiations is  the  construction  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  with  relation  to  the  Fisheries.     You 
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will  observe  that  the  3rd  Article  of  that  Treaty  consists  of  two  distinct  branches. 
The  first  which  relates  to  the  open  sea  fisheries  we  consider  of  permanent  obli- 

1100  gation,  being  a  recognition  of  the  general  right  which  all  nations  have  to 
frequent  and  take  fish  on  the  high  seas.     The  latter  branch  is,  on  the  contrary, 

considered  as  a  mere  conventional  arrangement  between  the  two  States,  and  as  such 
to  have  been  annulled  by  the  war.  Yon  will  see  it  is  an  entirely  erroneous  view  to 
suggest  that  at  any  time  and  in  any  jiart  of  this  discussion,  Great  Britain  was  assert- 
ing that  the  open  sea  was  not  open  to  all  mankind  as  between  the  United  States  and 
herself,  or  that  she  was  conferring  upon  the  United  States  a  privilege  which  she  did 
not  have  as  a  general  right. 

The  matter  is  important,  but  I  am  afraid  I  am  wearying  the  Tribunal 
by  reading  too  much. 

The  President. — Well,  it  is  a  weighty  comparison  and  of  great 
interest. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  read  now  from  the  communication  from 
Lord  Bathurst,  the  then  Foreign  Secretary  of  Great  Britain,  30th  Octo- 
ber, 1815.  I  am  reading  from  the  volume  of  the  American  State  Papers, 
Class  1,  Foreign  Relation.^,  vol.  4,  page  355.  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams 
was  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States,  and  Lord  Bathurst 
is  addressing  him  on  the  position  of  affairs.  The  date  of  the  title  page 
is  1S34. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  have  the  book,  I  understand. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Xo  doubt. 

But  the  rights  acknowledged  by  the  Treaty  of  1783  are  not  only  distinguishable 
from  the  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  Treaty,  in  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
stand,  but  they  are  carefully  distinguished  in  the  Treaty  of  17^3  itself.  The  under- 
signed begs  to  call  the  attention  of  the  American  Minister  to  the  wording  of  the  first 
and  third  Articles,  to  which  he  h^s  often  referred  for  the  foundation  of  his  argu- 
ments. In  the  first  Article  Great  Britain  acknowledges  an  independence  already 
expressly  recognized  by  the  Powers  of  Europe  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter 
nto  provisional  Articles  of  November  1782.     In  the  third  Article — 

the  one  I  read — 

Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  right"- 

it  is  printed  in  italics — 

of  the  United  States  to  take  fish  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  other  places 
from  which  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  nation. 

These  banks  are  I  think  something  like  100  miles  from  the  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  but  they  were  to  have  liberty  to  cure  and  dry  fish  in 
certain  unsettled  phices;  and  he  then  goes  on  to  another  branch  of  the 
subject. 

I  find  also  that  the  Counsel  for  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the 
Halifax  Commission  1877  refers  to  these  Treaties,  and  says: 

The  Treaties  of  1818,  1854  and  1871  related  solely  to  fishing  within  the  three 
miles.  Tlifi  Treaty  of  1783  rccofjiiizea  the  right  of  American  fishermen  to  take  on  tho 
banks  on  the,  high' seas,  a  right  which  had  always  belonged  to  American  fishermen, 
never  ceded  to  them  by  any  Treaty,  but  which  they  held  by  the  right  of  common 
humanity. 

1101  Now,  on  tlie  same  occasion,  Mr.  Dwight  Foster,  wlio  was  then 
tlie  Agent  of  tlie  United  States,  treats  the  matter  thus.     1  am 

reading  here  from  vohiine  II,  page  591,  of  the  report  of  that  Fishery 
Comniis.sion. 
He  says : 

Early  in  tho  diplomatic  liistory  of  this  case,  wo  find  that  the  'I'reaty  of  Paris  in 
1703  excluded  Freiicli  fiHliernien  "tlireo  leagues  from  tlio  coast  belonging  to  (insat 
Britain  in  the  CJnlf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  fifteen  loagncs  from  tlie  island  of  Cape 
Breton.  We  find  that  the  triiaty  with  Spain  in  tlio  Hame  year  ('ontained  a  relinquish- 
ment of  all  Spaiiisli  fiHliing  rights  in  tlie  neiglilioiirliood  of  Newfoundland.  The 
Crown  of  Sjiaiu  expK  ssly  desisted  from  all  pretensions  to  tho  right  of  fishing  in  tho 
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noij^hliDiiiliootl  of  NewfoiiiKlliuid.  Those  are  the  two  treaties  of  17C3,  the  Treaty  of 
r'aria  with  France  aucl  the  Treaty  with  Si)ain.  Obviously,  at  lliat  time,  Great  Uritain 
claimed  for  herself  exclusive  soverciyiity  over  the  whole  Gulf  of  St.  Lawreuce  and 
over  a  large  ]):irt  i>£  the  adjaient  seas. 

I  liiive  already  pointed  out  that  she  claimed  that  under  a  Treaty, 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly: 

Hy  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in  1783,  suhstantially  the  same  provisions  of  exclusion 
were  niailo  with  reference  to  the  French  lisiicrnion  Now,  in  that  hroad  claim  of 
jurisdiction  over  the  adjacent  seas,  in  the  ri;Ljht  asserted  and  maintained  to  have 
British  sutijects  fish  there  exclusively,  the  fishermen  of  New  En;;land,  as  British 
subjects,  shared.  Undoubtedly  the  pretensions  that  were  yielded  to  by  those  Treaties 
have  lonj;  since  di8api)eared.  Nobody  believes  now  that  Great  Britain  has  any  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  over  the  (lulf  of  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  but 
at  the  time  when  the  United  States  asserted  their  independence  and  when  the  Treaty 
was  formed  bctw<'en  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  such  were  the  claims  of  Eng- 
land, and  those  claims  had  been  acquiesced  in  by  France  and  by  Spain.  That  explains 
the  reason  why  it  was  that  the  elder  Adams  said  he  would  rather  cut  ofl"  his  right  hand 
than  give  np  the  fisheries  at  the  time  the  Treaty  was  formed,  in  1783,  and  that 
explains  the  reason  why  when  his  son  John  Qniiicy  Adams  was  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners who  negotiated  the  Treaty  of  (ihent,  at  the  end  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  insisted 
so  strenuously  that  notliing  should  be  done  to  give  away  the  rights  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  these  ocean  fisheries. 

Now  I  have  a  further  reference  to  make  to  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Eelations  of  the  United  States  Senate,  coming  down  a  little  later.  This 
refers  to  tlie  Treaty  of  1818,  and  I  iiave  already  given  the  reference  where 
that  Treaty  is  to  be  found.  This  is  the  third  volume  of  Wharton's 
International  Law,  Section  304.     It  recites  that, 

Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  High  Contracting  Parties  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States 
shall  have  forever,  in  common  ivilh  the  aubjecta  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which 
extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  fiom  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpou  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Magdalen  Lslamls,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks,  from  Mount 
Joly  on  the  southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle, 
and  thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however, 
to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company:  and  that  the 
1102  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  for  ever  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any 
of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast 
of  Newfoundland,  above  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the 
same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said 
fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled  without  previous  agreement 
for  such  purjiosf  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground.  And 
the  United  States  hereby  renounce  forever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed 
by  the  inhabitants  thereof  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within  three  marine  miles 
of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America  not  included  within  the  above  mentioned  limits:  provided,  however,  that  the 
American  fishermen  shall  be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbours  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  of  i)urchasing  wood,  and  of  obtaining 
water,  and  for  no  other  pur])ose  whatever.  But  they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them. 

This  is  solely  conversant  with  the  question  of  facilities  and  advan- 
tages in  territorial  waters,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  question  of  open 
sea  fishing. 

Now  in  reference  to  that  Treaty  of  1818,  the  Committee  of  Foreign 
Eelations  of  tlie  United  States  Senate  (a  reference  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  Papers,  No.  101)),  says: 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  was  a  claim  in  favour  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States  to  do  certain  things  within  the  territorial  dominion 
of  His  Majesty,  and  not  a  matter  touching  the  right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
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Stated  to  cruize,   fish,  or  do  auy  other  thing  in  waters  that  by  the  public  law  of 
nations  did  not  belong  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  His  Majesty. 

Theu  follows  a  discussion  as  to  the.  meaning  of  the  word  "bays".  1 
do  not  tliink  I  need  read  that.  As  a  matter  of  I'act,  for  years  upon  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  without  any  question,  outside  the  terri- 
torial limit,  the  fishermen  of  France,  of  the  United  States,  of  Canada, 
and  of  Great  Britain  are  to  be  found  pursuing  their  calling. 

InTow  I  really  must  ask  the  Tribunal  to  allow  me  to  read  again  this 
extraordinary  statement  beginning  at  page  loG  of  the  United  States 
Argument,  in  view  of  what  I  have  now  read  to  you. 

It  is  enough  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  Government 
or  its  eminent  representatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Government  to  concede, 
nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  1783  or  1815,  to  conceive  that  these  fish- 
eries, extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  auy  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over 
the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there  or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  property  of 
mankind,  or  that  a  participation  iu  them  was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea. 
If  that  proposition  could  have  been  maintained,  the  right  of  the  Americans  would 
have  been  plain  and  clear. 

Now,  I  have  demonstrated,  I  submit,  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  recog- 
nized the  right  in  the  open  sea,  and  that  it  granted  concurrently  with 
the  recognition  of  that  right  in  the  open  sea  certain  rights  within  terri- 
torial waters  iu  British  territory.  It  never  was  suggested  that  the 
former  right  was  affected  or  touched  by  the  question  of  the  war. 
1103  It  was  not  a  Treaty  right;  it  was  a  natural  right.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  war  did  put  an  end  to  the  special  privileges  that 
were  granted  bj^  virtue  of  the  Treaty;  but  the  special  privileges  in  non- 
territorial  waters  alone  were  put  an  eud  to  by  the  war. 

The  President. — Might  not  there  be  a  difference  in  respect  of  time? 
The  historical  expose  of  Mr.  Dwight  Foster  which  you  have  just  read 
seems  to  me  to  be  practically  correct;  that  Great  Britain  may  have 
asserted  in  previous  times  the  doctrine  of  mare  apertiim  in  opposition  to 
mare  elausum  which  was  not  quite  acknowledged, — they  asserted  an 
exclusive  right  over  part  of  those  seas  and  fisheries  which  by  progress 
of  time  and  progress  of  ideas  were  considered  abandoned,  though  they 
did  not  want  to  abandon  it  in  fact.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  was  not  abandoned;  but,  perhaps,  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht  it  was  not  quite  clear. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  began  by  telling  you.  Sir,  there  were  such 
claims  made  by  Great  Britain,  and  she  ])rofessed  to  base  those  claims 
on  Treaty  rights  conceded  by  France  and  by  Spain.  That  is  so.  I  did 
not  stop  to  consider  whether  she  would  be  justified  under  those  Treaties 
in  making  that  pretension  at  all.  I  have  stated  what  was  asserted, 
what  was  put  forward.  There  were  certain  Treaty  rights,  but  that  is 
ancient  history. 

The  Trekident. — The  Treaty  rights  were  limited  to  about  100 
miles. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  and  you 
were  good  enongh  to  assent  to  my  statement  1  think,  even  if  such  i)ow- 
erful  nations  as  France  and  Spain  had  conceded  to  Great  Britain  rights 
over  an  area  of  tlie  sea,  tlicy  would  not  have  the  power  of  giving  to 
(Jreat  Britain  that  right  as  against  the  ])eople  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world  on  the  high  seas.  Of  course,  when  tlie  United  States  became 
an  independent  Power,  one  of  the  family  of  nations,  it  would  have,  in 
virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  the  riglit  to  claim  the  free  use  of  the  high 
seas;  but  the  |)oint  is  this:  that,  from  178.'{  down  tliroiigh  the  whole  of 
this  negotiation,  Great   Britain   luis  never  asserted,  and  the   United 
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States  has  never  alleged  that  she  was  assert  in  {,',  that  the  ri{;ht  of  fishery 
in  the  non-tcnitorial  waters  was  not  a  right  that  belonged  to  every 
independent  nation.     Tliat  is  tlie  jtoint. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  mean  she  has  al)an(h)ned  it  since  1783? 

Sir  (JiiAKLES  ItUSSELL. — I  do  not  know  that  tliat  would  be  ai)i>ro- 
priate  hinguage.  So  far  as  I  liave  read  tlie  history  of  it,  there  was  no 
assertion  of  it:  certainly  uot  since  178.'}. 

Senator  IMorctAN. — There  was  some  mention  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Ivtssell. — I  have  read  all  the  documents,  and  you 
hav(^  seen  wliat  nu'ntion  there  is  of  it.  1  have  read  tliat  lettcn-  of  Lord 
I>atliurst,  and  I  sn])pose  I  must  read  it  again.  That  is  going  far  enough 
back.     Did  you  mean  the  United  States  abandoned  it? 

Senator  Morgan. — No;  Great  F>ritain. 

Sir  Charles  Kushell. — Then  1  must  read  this  letter  of  1815. 
1101    First  of  all,  the  Treaty  of  1783  shows  it,  as  it  seems  to  me;  but 
here  is  the  oftlcial  statement. 

The  President. — I  think  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  tliat  time.  What 
1  hint  at  is  that  ])erhaps  in  former  times,  say  in  the  seventeenth  century 
towards  the  middle  or  end,  —  perhaps  at  tliat  time  England  may  have 
asserted  rights  over  the  sea  which  it  did  uot  maintain  in  the  course  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  certainly  not  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth.    It  is  rather  perhaps  a  progress  of  theory  than  of  right. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  recognize  an  amiable  etfort  to  give  an 
explanation  of  this  jiaragra])!],  but  I  beg  respectfully  to  say  that  this 
paragra]th,  is  not  capable  of  it,  because  the  paragraph  begins  with  1783. 
It  is  uot  referring  to  anything  antecedent  to  1783.  If  it  had,  I  shoigid 
have  begun  earlier  and  examined  it  earlier,  but  it  begins  with  1783  ;,«id 
it  begins  with  the  erroneous  statement  that  the  right  of  tishing  in  the 
open  sea  was  conceded  by  that  Treaty  to,  or  created  by  that  Treaty  in, 
the  United  States.  That  is  the  fallacy.  Not  only  does  it  begin  in  1783, 
but  it  absolutely  goes  on  to  say  that  the  assertion  was  further  made  in 
1815,  because  at  the  top  of  page  157,  he  says  "it  never  occurred  to  any 
of  these  diplomatists  in  1783  or  1815  to  conceive  that  these  fisheries" 
and  so  on,  and  yet  in  1815  Lord  I>athurst's  letter  to  the  United  States 
Minister  (which  I  must  read  again)  says: 

But  tho  rights  iicknowleged  by  tho  Treaty  of  1783  iiro  not  only  distingnisliable 
from  tho  liberties  conceded  by  the  same  Treaty  and  the  foundation  upon  which  they 
stand,  but  they  are  chielly  distinf;uished  in  tlie  Treaty  of  1783  itself.  The  under- 
signed begs  to  call  tho  attc^ntion  of  the  American  Minister  to  the  wording  of  the  lirst 
and  third  Articles  to  which  he  has  often  referred  for  the  foundation  of  his  arguuumt. 
In  the  first  article  (Jreat  Britain  ackuowloges  an  independence  already  expressly 
recognized  by  tho  Towers  of  Europe  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  pro- 
visional articles  in  November  1782. 

In  the  third  article  (Jreat  IJrilain  acknowledges  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
take  lish  on  the  hanks  (if  Newfoundland  and  other  places  from  which  Great  Hritaiu 
has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  nation,  but  th(;y  are  to  have  the  liberty  to 
cure  and  dry  them  at  certain  unsettled  places  within  his  Majesty's  territory. 

I  think,  even  if  that  right  \vas  asserted  at  some  earlier  period.  Sen- 
ator ]\[organ  will  see  that  that  is  a  clear  abandonment. 

I  leave  this  branch  of  the  subject  by  expressing  my  agreement  with 
the  opinion  stated  on  page  157  of  the  United  States  Argument,  that 
there  can  not  be  one  international  la\v  for  the  Atlantic,  and  one  for  the 
Pacific,  and  I  agree  the  law  is  the  same  for  each — that  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits  there  is  an  unrestricted  right  and  liberty  for  all  mankind 
to  take  what  it  can  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
B  S  PT,  XXII 21 
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The  next  subject  that  is  dealt  Avith  as  to  self-preservation  in  time  of 
peace  is  the  law  of  Quarantine,  which  is  referred  to  on  page  159: 

"  UjioQ  this  principle  also",  lie  says,  "  was  based  the  British  act  puttincf  restric- 
tions upon  the  jiassage  of  a  vessel  on  the  high  sea,  a])])roaching  Great  Britain  from 
a  port  where  infections  disease  was  raging.  Quarantine  and  health  regulations 
are  usually  enforced  within  the  jurisdictional  limit,  and  so  conlined,  are  in  ordi- 
nary cases  sufficient  for  their  purpose.  But  when  in  a  particular  case  they  are 
1105  insufficient,  and  the  necessity  of  protecting  the  cotuitry  from  incursion  of 
dangerous  disease  req]ures  it.  no  right  of  freedom  of  the  sea  stands  in  the  way 
of  putting  proper  restrictions  on  the  approach  of  vessels,  at  any  distance  from  the 
shore  that  may  be  found  requisite. 

I  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  subject  as  to  which  there  would  be  a 
ready  concurrence  of  all  civilized  nations  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dis- 
The  Quarantine  ©ase,  and  any  measures  that  required  to  be  adopted  are 
analogy.  not  mcasurcs  that  would  be  likely  to  be  called  in  ques- 

tion by  any  nation,  or  as  to  which  it  would  be  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
enforcement  of  any  international  principle  at  all.  My  learned  friend 
has  misconceived  the  eflect  and  character  of  these  laws.  The  British 
statute  is  the  6th  of  George  the  Fourth,  chapter  78,  passed  in  1825, 
which  I  have  before  me,  and  I  will  furnish  my  learned  friend  with  it,  if 
he  desires.  For  brevity,  I  will  read  a  carefully  prepared  and  correct 
summary  of  that  statute.  First  of  all,  the  Act  deals  with  vessels 
comiug  to  the  shores  of  a  particular  nation  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Hovering  Acts.  It  deals  therefore  solely  with  vessels  conung  to  British 
ports.  It  does  not  profess  to  deal  in  any  other  way  with  vessels  beyond 
the  three-mile  limit  coming  from  infected  places.  The  following  only 
are  subject  to  quarantine: — first,  vessels  coming  to  the  United  King- 
dom from  infected  places;  secondly,  boats  receiving  persons  and  goods 
from  vessels  which  have  come  from  or  touched  at  infected  i)laces;  and, 
thirdly,  persons  or  goods  on  board  of  such  vessels  coming  from  or 
having  touched  at  iulected'i^laces,  or  on  board  such  receiving  boats,  in 
order  to  meet  the  case  of  trans  shijunent  from  infected  vessels. 

What  are  the  enacting  provisions  in  relation  to  those  classes  of  ves- 
sels or  goods  coming  from  vessels  or  boats  which  have  come  from  infected 
places?  Vessels  liable  to  quarantine, that  is,  vessels  or  receiving  boats 
coming  to  United  Kingdom  ports,  because,  of  course,  the  quarantine  is 
to  be  performed  with  reference  to  the  port  to  which  it  is  destined  and 
in  the  port  of  the  territory, — vessels  liable  to  quarantine  are  to  hoist 
quarantine  signals  on  meeting  any  other  vessel  at  sea  or  when  they  are 
within  two  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom  coast.  Signals  are  to  be 
continued  so  long  as  the  meeting  vessel  continues  in  sight,  or  the  ves- 
sel itself  remains  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  until  the  vessel  shall  have  arrived  in  a  United  Kingdom  port; 
and,  if  it  lails  to  do  that,  there  is  a  ])en;ilty  of  XlOO  fixed  for  it;  and 
that  a]>j)lies  to  all  ships.  How  is  this  penalty  to  be  recovered?  It 
never  (;aii  touch  any  vessel  that  does  not  come  to  the  port,  because, 
under  section  35,  the  only  leniedy  for  the  recovery  of  the  penalty  is  by 
l)rocee(ling  in  a  local  Court  against  the  Captain  of  the  vessel;  and, 
tluiiefore,  aIthonj;h  it  sjx'aks  <^f  the  penally  being  incurred  if  the 
(|uaiantine  signal  is  not  lioisted  wlien  it  appioaches  within  two  leagues, 
it  cannot  be  oi)erafive  until  the  shi])  Inuself,  with  the  Captain  on  board 
of  her,  has  come  witliin  tlu^  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  port. 

I'^urther,  vessels  liaving  infectious  disease  on  board  are  required 

]  100     to  hoist  a  signal  when  tliey  nu'ct  any  other  vessel  at  sea  or  are 

within  two  leagues  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  coast;  and  the  signal 

is  to  n'Minin  hoisted  so  long  as  the  meeting  vessel  remains  in  sight,  or 

the  vessel  itself  remains  within  two  leagues  of  the  United  Kingdom 
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coast  while  so  in  si^jht  or  witliiii  such  distance,  until  it  shall  liave 
arrived  at  the  port  wlicrc;  it  has  to  perform  quarantine.  This  is  the 
whole  of  tlie  iStatute,  1  think. 

The  President. — 1  suppose  that  Statute  is  in  application  now, — is  it 
still  in  vijj^our? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — We  have  made  the  enquiry  thronj^h  the 
Privy  Council  Ol'lice  as  to  M'hcther  there  was  any  record  of  its  ever 
having  been  put  in  force  against  foreign  vessels,  and  this  is  the  answer 
we  got: — Section  8  of  the  Act  enjoined  certain  formalities  on  vessels 
liable  to  quarantine  as  soon  as  they  passed  within  two  leagues  of  the 
British  coast;  but  the  Act  provides  no  machinery  for  enforcing  these 
Regulations  on  vessels  that  do  not  come  within  the  ordinary  limits,  or 
communicate  with  the  shore,  and  the  Privy  Council  are  aware  of  no 
instance  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  any  vessel  simply  passing  out- 
side the  3-mile  limit,  and,  in  fact,  such  interference  would  have  been,  as 
far  as  they  understand,  both  unnecessary  and  illegal- 
Mr.  Phelps. — Is  the  Act  repealed? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — ;No.  It  is,  therefore,  not  a  Statute  which 
enforces  any  penalty  in  rem  against  the  ship  at  all;  it  is  one  which 
simply  imposes  a  penalty  against  the  Captain,  whicli  is  not  enforceable 
till  he  comes  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court,  and  comes  with  the 
ship  into  the  port,  and  which  can  only  be  recovered  in  the  local  munic- 
i[)al  Court. 

Of  course  the  performance  of  quarantine  is  an  operation  which  must 
be  gone  through  in  the  teiritory  of  the  port.  The  observation  of  Lord 
(3hief  Justice  Cockburn  alludes  to  this  in  his  Judgment  in  the  Queen  v. 
Keyn,  and  he  treats  it,  and  I  think  correctly  treats  it,  thus.     He  says: 

I  am  further  of  opinion  that  Parliament  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to  foreign  ships 
that  they  sliall  not,  witlioiit  coni])lyiug  with  British  law,  enter  into  British  ports, 
and  that  if  tlioy  do  enter  they  shall  he  subject  to  penalties,  unless  they  have  pre- 
viously complied  with  Requisitions  ordained  by  the  British  Parliament. 

A  proposition  which  is,  as  I  submit,  perfectly  sound. 

Let  me  just  illustrate  that.  I  am  quite  unable  to  appreciate  what  is 
in  my  friend's  mind  about  this.  Does  he  suggest  that,  ui.der  this  law, 
we  could  go  outside  territorial  waters  and  seize  the  ship — for  instance, 
a  ship  that  was  passing  through  the  British  Channel,  beyond  the  three 
mile  limit,  on  its  way  to  some  European  port?  Does  he  suggest  that 
we  could  under  this  Statute  go  outside  the  territorial  limits  and  seize 
that  ship,  because  she  had  not  hoisted  a  signal?  Such  a  thing  would 
be  impossible.  The  Statute  creates  a  penalty,  a  penalty  only  recover- 
able against  the  captain,  and  only  recoverable  in  a  municipal  court, 
when  the  ship  arrives  within  the  territory. 

]S^ow  I  come  to  the  next  question,  which  my  friend  treats  as 
1107     important,  which  covers  some  space  in  the  printed  Argument.    I 
am  referring  to  the  last  sentence  of  page  100,  where  my  friend 
says: 

Upon  the  same  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
as  against  every  private  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  by  the  armed  ships  of  any  other 
nationality.  Tliongh  tliis  vexations  and  injurious  claim  has  been  much  questioned, 
it  is  lirmly  cshiblislicd  in  time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir 
William  Scott — 

And  then  he  j^roceeds  to  give  a  citation.     Then  he  says: 

It  has  hoeu  said  that  the  right  of  search  is  coufmcd  to  a  time  of  war. 
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Certainly  it  is,  and  will  still  be  said,  except  under  Treaty.  Then  my 
friend  continues: 

That  assertion  proceeils  upon  the  ground  that  only  in  time  of  war  canthe  necessity 
for  it  arise.  No  one  has  ever  claimed  that  the  right  should  be  denied  in  time  of  peace, 
if  an  equal  necessity  for  it  exists.  And  ^vhen  such  necessity  has  been  regarded  as 
existing,  the  right  has  been  asserted.  Prior  to  the  war  of  1812,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  the  latter  country  claimed  the  right  in  time  of  peace  to 
search  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  for  British  subjects  serving  as  seamen. 
Though  the  war  grew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relinquished  by  Great  13ritain  when 
a  treaty  of  peace  was  made.     It  has  been  disused,  but  never  abandoned. 

Now  I  stop  there  for  a  moment,  and  I  proceed  to  examine  the  question. 
And  first  I  woukl  like  to  make  one  general  observation  upon  it.  It  is 
quite  true  that  at  that  time  an  attempt  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to 
assert  the  right  to  take  British  seamen  from  tlie  ships  of  tlie  United 
States — perfectly  true;  audit  is  perfectly  true  also  that  at  a  later  stage 
it  was — I  will  not  say  asserted — but  assent  was  sought  to  be  obtained 
to  the  right  to  search  vessels — to  visit  vessels — f(jr  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining their  natiomility ;  that  is  to  say,  it  was  not  asserted  there  was  a 
right  to  visit  a  LTnited  States  or  French  vessel  if  it  was  merely  a  United 
States  or  a  French  vessel  Hying  French  or  United  States  colours,  the 
assertion  was  limited  to  the  case  where  there  was  ground  to  suspect  that 
the  Hag  of  France  or  the  Hag  of  the  United  States  was  used  dishonestly 
or  fraudulently  in  order  to  cover  illicit  trade  in  slaves.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  those  two  assertions  were  made,  and  now  I  proceed  to  show 
how  they  were  dealt  with,  and  to  eiuiuire  wlietlier  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect, which  my  friend  has  thouglit  right  to  put  here  in  his  Argument, 
that:  "Though  the  war  grew  out  of  this  claim,  it  was  not  relinquished 
by  Great  Britain  when  a  Treaty  of  peace  was  made.  It  has  been  dis- 
used, but  never  abandoned".  That  is  the  proposition  that  my  learned 
friend  puts  forward. 

Then  he  proceeds: 

The  objection  to  it  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  was  the  obvious  one  that  it 
was  fonnded  upon  no  just  necessity  or  propriety.  Had  it  been  a  measure  in  any 
reasfinable  sense  necessary  to  self-defense  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  its  claim 
would  liave  rested  on  a  very  dltlerent  fomulation,  and  would  have  been  8ui)])orte(l 
by  the  analogy  of  all  similar  cases.  The  right  of  search  is  exercised  without  ques- 
tion as  against  private  vessels  suspected  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 

1108        I  beg  to  say  that  that  is  a  further  inaccuracy,  and  that  I  think 
my  friend,  if  he  examines  it  careftdly,  will  find  tliat  that  is  not 
correct,  and  that  it  is  only  under  Treaty  that  there  is  such  a  right  of 
search. 
Then  he  goes  on: 

And  it  is  veiy  apparent,  tliat  as  the  increasing  exigencies  of  international  inter- 
course of  all  kinds  render  it  necessary,  the  principle  that  allows  it  in  time  of  war 
will  be  found  sufficient  to  allow  it  in  time  of  i)eace. 

That  is  looking  into  the  future.     It  is  not  considering  what  the  hiAV 
is,  but  suggesting  what,  at  some  future  time,  it  may  be. 
Then  he  proceeds: 

Tlio  rule,  as  has  been  seen,  grows  out  of  necessity  alone,  and  must  tliere fore  extend 
with  tbe  necessity. 

And  thereui)oii  h(^  proceeds  to  refer  to  the  correspondence  of  Lord 
Abeidi-eu. 

I  shall  now  Itring  this  matter  (bcgiiiiiing  with  the  correspondence  that 
is  there  leterred  to,  from  IStO  until  the  last  occasion  when  the  subject 
wiis  icfcncd  to,  as  \';\v  as  F  am  aware,  in  jjuhlic — in  railiam<'nt),  down 
to  the  year  I^'j^^  but  I  need  not  do  that  at  any  very  great  length. 
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Now  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  was  then  i'liine  ^liiiistcr,  writes  to  Mr. 
Everett,  wlio  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  ^5tate  of  the  I'liited  .States, 
on  the  2Uth  December,  1.S41;  and  1  will  ask  you,  I\Ir.  President,  wlieii  I 
read  this,  to  see, — while  it  is  as  strenuous  a  demand  on  the  jiart  of  the 
Forcijjn  Minister  for  consent  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  a  (course 
that  the  Minister  of  (Ireat  I5ritain  is  nr^inji'  as  eminently  reasonable 
from  his  ])oint  of  view, — whether  it  amounts  to  an  assertion  of  it  as  a 
ririlit  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  rather  a  demand  for  tin;  reasonable 
assent  on  the  i)art  of  the  I'nited  States  to  what  is  sugj^ested. 

Now  this  is  the  lan.uuage  of  Lord  Aberdeen's  letter: 

The  IJiulcrsi^iiod,  etc.,  lias  the  lioiior  of  iKldressins  to  Mr.  Everett,  etc.,  the  obser- 
vatioius  which  lie  feels  called  upon  to  make,  in  answer  to  the  note  of  Mr.  Stevenson, 
dated  on  the  21st  of  Octolior. 

As  that  conununication  only  reached  the  hands  of  the  rndcisijjned  on  the  day 
after  the  dejiartnre  of  Mr.  Stevenson  from  L<)n<lon,  (m  his  return  to  America,  and  as 
there  has  since  been  no  Minister  or  Charge  d'Affai res  from  the  I'nited  States  resident 
in  this  country,  the  Undersi;;ncd  has  looked  with  some  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Everett,  in  order  tliat  he  mijilit  be  enabled  to  renew  his  di|)]omatic  intercourse  with 
an  accredited  Rejjreseutative  of  the  Republic.  Had  the  Undersigned  entertained  no 
other  puri)ose  than  to  controvert  the  arp;unionts  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  or  to  fortify  his 
own,  in  treating  of  the  matter  which  has  formed  the  subject  of  their  correspondence, 
he  would  have  ex))erienced  little  impatience;  but  as  it  is  his  desire  to  clear  uji  all 
doubt,  and  to  remove  misapprehension,  he  feels  that  he  cannot  too  early  avail  him- 
self of  the  presence  of  Mr.  Everett  at  his  post,  to  bring  to  his  knowledge  the  true 
state  of  the  (juestion  at  issue. 

The  Undersigned  agrees  with  Mr.  Stevenson  in  the  importance  of  arriving  at  a  clear 
nnderstanding  of  the  matter  really  in  dispute. 

This  ought  to  be  the  lirst  object  in  the  ditferences  of  States,  as  well  as  of  indi- 
viduals; and,  happily,  it  is  often  the  first  step  to  the  reconciliation  of  the  par- 
1109  ties.  In  the  present  case,  this  understanding  is  doubly  essential,  because  a 
continuance  of  mistake  and  error  may  bo  productive  of  the  most  serious 
consequences. 

Would  you,  Mr.  President,   kin<l]y  allow  my  friend   Sir  Eichard 
Webster,  to  read  this  next  passage  for  me. 
Sir  KiCHARD  Weester. — He  goes  on : 

The  Undersigned  again  renounces,  as  he  has  already  done,  in  the  most  exj)licit 
terms,  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to  seaich  American  vessels 
in  tiuK^  of  peace.  The  right  of  search,  exce])t  when  specially  conceded  by  Treaty,  is 
a  purely  lielligerent  right,  and  can  have  no  existence  on  the  high  seas  during  peace. 
The  Undersigned  apprehends,  however,  that  the  right  of  search  is  not  coniined  to 
the  verilication  of  the  natioiuility  of  the  vessel,  but  also  extcn<ls  to  the  object  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargo.  The  S(de  purjxise  of  the  Uritisii  cruizers  is  to 
ascertain  whether  the  vessels  they  meet  with  are  really  American  or  not.  The  right 
asserted  has,  in  truth,  no  resemblance  to  the  right  of  search,  either  in  principle  or 
in  practice.  It  is  simply  a  right  to  satisfy  the  party  who  has  a  legitimate  interest 
in  knowing  the  truth,  that  the  vessel  actually  is  what  her  colours  announce.  This 
right  we  concede  as  freely  as  we  exercise.  The  British  crui/ers  are  not  instructed 
to  detain  American  vesstds  under  any  circumstances  whatever;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  ord<^red  to  abstain  from  all  interference  with  them,  Ix;  they  slavers  or  otherwise. 
But  where,  reasonalde  8us)>iciou  exists  that  the  American  Hag  has  been  abused,  for 
the  purjiose  of  covering  tlie  vessel  of  another  nation,  it  would  appear  scarcely  cred- 
ible, had  it  not  been  mailc  manifest  by  the  rejjeated  protestations  of  their  Re])resent- 
ative  that  the  (lovernment  of  the  United  States,  which  have  stigmatized  and 
abolished  the  trade  itsilf,  should  object  to  the  adoption  of  such  means  as  are 
indisp('nsably  necessarj'  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 

Then  lower  down  on  the  same  page  he  says: 

The  Undersigned  has  also  expressed  his  belief  that  the  practice  was  general,  of 
ascertaining  by  visit,  the  real  character  of  every  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  against 
which  there  should  exist  reasonable  ground  of  suspicion.  Mr.  Stevenson  denies  this; 
and  he  asks,  what  other  natioti  than  Great  Britain  had  ever  asserted  or  attempted  to 
exercise,  such  a  right?  In  answer  to  this  (luestion,  the  Undersigned  can  at  once 
refer  to  the  avowed  ,and  constant  practice  of  the  United  States,  whose  cruizers, 
especially  in  the  Gulf  of  IMexico,  bj-  the  admission  of  their  imblic  Journals,  are 
notoriously  in  the  habit  of  examining  all  suspicious  vessels,  whether  sailing  under 
the  English  flag,  or  any  other. 
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Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Then  he  says  at  page  618: 

It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  this  right  may  be  abused,  like  every  other  which  is 
delegated  to  many  and  difterent  hands.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  exercised 
wantonly  and  vexatiously ;  and  should  this  be  the  case,  it  woi'ld  not  only  call  for 
remonstrance,  but  would  Justi  ly  resentment.  This,  however,  is  in  tlie  highest  degree 
improl)able;  and  if,  in  spite  of  the  utiuust  caution,  an  error  should  be  connnitted, 
and  any  American  vessel  should  suffer  loss  or  injury,  it  would  be  followed  by  prompt 
and  ample  reparation.  The  Undersigned  begs  to  repeat,  that  with  American  vessels, 
whatever  be  their  destination,  British  cruizers  have  no  pretension  in  any  manner  to 
interfere.  Such  vessels  must  be  permitted,  if  engaged  in  it,  to  enjoy  a  monopoly  of 
this  unhallowed  Trade;  but  the  British  Government  will  never  endure  that  the 
fraudulent  use  of  the  American  flag  sliall  extend  the  ini(|uity  to  other  nations  by 
whom  it  is  abhorred,  and  who  have  entered  into  solemn  Treaties  with  this  country 
for  its  entire  sujipression. 

1110        I  will  now  read  the  last  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

Mr.  Stevenson  has  said  that  he  had  no  wish  to  exempt  the  fraudulent  use  of 
the  American  flag  from  detention;  and  this  being  the  case  the  Undersigned  is 
unwilling  to  believe  that  a  government  like  that  of  the  United  States,  profesf^g 
the  same  object  and  animated  by  the  same  moti^'cs  as  Great  Britain  shoulcl  seriously 
oppose  themselves  to  every  possible  mode  by  which  their  own  desire  could  be  really 
accomplished, 

I  think  I  am  justified,  Mr.  President,  in  saying  that  althongh  the 
word  "right-'  is  used  there,  it  is  used  in  a  sense  in  which  even  by 
writers  ui)on  law  it  is  sometimes  used;  he  uses  it  to  indicate  something 
claimed  which  ought  to  be  allowed,  ought  to  be  assented  to,  by  the 
other  Power.  He  points  out  that  it  is  not  the  right  of  search  that  he 
is  insisting  on,  but  the  right  to  use  means  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
a  vessel  is  fraudulently  tlying  a  false  flag.  This  right  was  resisted  by 
the  United  States  it  was  resisted,  too,  by  France.  That  he  was  speak- 
ing of  the  right  in  that  vaguer  or  lesser  sense  of  the  term,  and  not  of 
something  which  he  could  do  under  the  force  of  some  existing  law,  is 
made  apparent  by  the  fact  that  he  states  tliat  if,  the  circumstances 
being  sufficiently  suspicious  to  justify  visitation,  it  turns  out  ui)on 
visitation  that  that  suspicion  is  not  warranted,  then  reparation  is  to  be 
made  to  the  vessel  so  visited;  whereas,  of  course,  if  it  were  an  absolute 
right,  enforceable  against  the  will  of  ])aiti('ular  nations,  you  would  not 
find  it  accompanied  by  such  a  provision  for  reparation. 

Tlie  matter  came  up  again  in  1858;  antl  it  canu;  up  in  a  way  that,  if 
anything  can  be  made  interesting  in  this  matter,  will  nmke  it  more  or 
less  interesting  to  the  Tribunal.  It  came  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
the  2<it]i  of  July  1858,  and  some  very  eminent  jurists  to(»k  part  in  the 
discussion;  and  Lord  Lyndliurst,  wliose  i)ositi(»n  is  known,  I  should 
thiidv,  to  all  members  of  the  'l'ril)uiial — at  one  time  Chief  l>aron  of  the 
lOxchetpu'i',  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  besides,  an  imj)ortant 
])()liti(;al  ])eisonage — rises  to  put  a  (juestion,  of  which  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  America,  1  think, 
has  the  riglit  to  claim  him  as  one  amongst  many  of  her  distinguished 
sons.  Lord  Malmeshury  was  the  loreign  Secretary.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
said : 

Your  LordshijiR,  no  doubt,  liavo  most  of  you  read  a  speech  which  was  m.ade  by 
Mr.  Dallas,  tlie  American  Ministfr,  a  8lu)rt  time  since,  at  a  meeting  of  his  f(dlow- 
Hubjei'ts,  to  celebrate  tiic  anniversary  of  Anusrican  Indei>endenco.  On  that  occasion 
the  liononi.'ilile  genthMuan  slated  tliat  lln^  (pustion  of  tlicriglil  of  visiting  Aiiu'ricati 
vchhcIh  in  time  of  jn-acc  on  tlio  Iiigli  seas  had  l)cen  linally  scltlcd.  'i'liis  is  a  snl)j<rct, 
my  Lords,  of  so  mncli  impoi'tancc  ;mi<1  sm<'1i  <b'c])  interest  that  it  is  material  th.at  we 
should  receive  u  distinct  and  jncciso  .'(''connt  of  the  terms  on  which  that  setth'nnMit 
is  based;  and  I  have  there(br(i  given  notice  of  a  ijuestion  which  I  intend  to  ]tr<)]iose 
to  my  noble  the  S<'cretary  of  State  l'\)reij^n  Afl'aii's,  in  order  that  he  may  give  us 
some  ex]danation  on  the  subjeit  to  whieii  I  have  loCeired.     Many  persctns — perhaps  I 
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onglit  not  to  say  "many  persons",  but  several  persons,  and  those  in  a  hij^h  political 

position — ajjpear  to  think  tliat  that  procei'ilinj^  was  not  justilicd,  and  that  in  point 

of  fact   wo  liavo   surrt^ndered   a   most    valuable   and    iinportant   ri;;ht.     'I'ho 

1111  answer  which  I  make  to  that  is,  that  we  have  suncnderctl  no  rif^ht,  for  that 
in  point  of  lact,  tio  rij^ht  snch  as  that  which  is  contended  fur  ha«  ever  existed 

We  have,  my  Lords,  abandoned  the  asHnniptioii  of  a  rijiflit,  and  in  doing  so  we  have 
I  think,  acted  Justly,  prudently  and  wisely.  Now,  ni\  l.ords,  with  your  permission 
I  shall  ])roceed  to  make  a  tew  observations  upon  the  general  (incstion,  and  to  refer 
to  some  of  the  most  enunent  authorities  on  the  subject;  but  1  assure  you  that  I 
should  not  have  troubled  you  were  it  not  that  1  think  it  is  of  great  imjjortance  tliat 
this  (jucstion  should  bo  distinctly  and  iinally  understood  and  settled.  Tiie  first 
proposition  which  I  state  is  this:  That  in  no  writer  on  international  law  has  that 
right  ever  been  asserted;  and,  in  the  next  ])]ace,  that  there  is  no  decision  of  any 
Court  of  Justice  liaving  jurisdiction  to  decide  sucli  (|U(istion8  in  which  that  right 
has  been  admitted.  I  wish,  in  making  this  assertion,  to  fortify  myself  by  some 
antlu)rities;  and  I  cannot  (]Uote  a  higher  or  a  better  English  authority  than  that  of 
Lord  Stowell,  who  states  distinctly,  in  the  words  which  1  ara  about  to  read — in  con- 
formity with  what  1  have  stated — that  no  such  right  has  ever  been  asserted  by  any 
competent  authority.     His  words  are  these: 

"I  can  find  no  authority  that  gives  the  right  of  interruption  to  the  navigation  of 
States  in  amity  upon  the  high  seas  excepting  that  which  the  rights  of  war  give  to 
both  belligerents  against  neutrals." 

At  present  I  am  dealing  witli  the  assertion  that  this  was  a  right  claimed 
and  exercised,  or  claimed  to  bo  exercised,  by  Great  liritain,  and  not 
al)and()ned,  Bnt  of  conrse  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  this  is  a  valuable 
authority,  ^vhich  I  need  not  have  to  go  back  upon  again,  upon  ^vhat  the 
law  itself  is. 

That  is  a  distinct  statement  made  by  that  noble  and  learned  Lord.  In  addition, 
I  lii'g  leave  to  refer  to  Whcaton,  the  cniiiicut  American  authority  on  International 
law,  who  states  the  proposition  in  these  terms: 

"It  is  impossible  to  show  a  single  passage  in  any  institutional  writer  on  public 
law,  or  the  judgment  of  any  Court  by  which  that  law  is  administered,  which  will 
justify  the  exercise  of  such  a  right  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace  independent  of 
8i»ecial  compact." 

So  that  your  Lordships  perceive  that  both  on  this  side  of  the  water  and  in  Amer- 
ica, by  the  best  authorities  and  by  the  higiu'st  jurists,  that  right,  in  the  passages  to 
which  I  have  relerred,  is  controverted  instead  of  being  admitted.  It  has  been  agi- 
tated long  between  this  country  on  the  one  side  and  America  on  the  other.  The 
eminent  jurist  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  makes  his  statement  and  assertion ;  our 
corresponding  authority  an  this  side  of  the  water  makes  his  assertion ;  and  those 
assertions  directly  and  distinctly  agree.  For  myself,  my  Lords,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  any  principle  of  law  or  reason  on  which  that  right  could  be  sup- 
ported. I  will  refer  again  to  the  same  high  English  authority — Lord  Stowell — upon 
this  subject,  and  you  shall  hoar  what  he  emphatically  states  with  respect  to  it. 
That  distinguished  jurist  says: 

"No  nation  can  exercise  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  on  the  high  seas  except  on 
the  belligerent  claim.  No  such  right  has  ever  been  claimed,  nor  can  it  be  exercised, 
Avithout  the  oppiession  of  interrupting  and  harassing  the  real  and  lawful  naviga- 
tion of  other  countries,  I'or  the  right,  when  it  exists  at  all,  is  universal,  and  will 
extend  to  all  countries.  If  I  were  to  press  the  consideration  further,  it  would  be  by 
stating  the  gigantic  mischiels  which  such  a  claim  is  likely  to  produce." 

I  nuiy  add  that  another  very  high  authority — the  American  Judge  Story — in  the 
well-known  case  of  the  "Marianna  Flora",  ex])ressed  the  same  opinion  in  almost  the 
same  terms,  and  in  language  asemidiatic.  So  here  again  is  a  coincidenci^  of  author- 
ity )>etwcen  the  two  parties  agitating  the  question — the  authority  on  this  side  of 
the  water  corresponding  exactly  with  the  authority  on  the  other.  But  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  refer  to  any  cases  in  8U])port  of  fhe  cases  I  am  consider- 

1112  ing;  I  will  refer  only  to  the  principle  on  which  the  question  rests.     What  is 
the  rule  with  respect  to  the  high  seas  and  the  navigation  of  the  high  seasf 

All  nations  are  e(iual  on  the  high  seas.  Whether  they  be  strong  and  powerful,  or 
weak  and  imbecile,  all  are  on  a  i'ootiug  of  perfect  equality.  What  is  the  position  of 
a  merchant  ship  on  the  high  seas  i'  A  ship  is  jiart  of  the  dominion  to  which  she 
belongs,  and  what  right  has  the  ship  of  one  nation  to  interfere  with  the  ship  of  any 
other  nation,  where  the  rights  of  both  ]iarties  are  equal?  The  principle  is  so  clear 
and  so  distinct  that  it  will  not  admit  of  the  smallest  doubt.  I  am  unwilling  on  a 
question  of  this  kind  to  refer  to  any  arguments  of  my  own,  or  to  any  authority  which 
I  can  possess  on  the  subject;  but  hear  what  is  said  by  Lord  Stowell  with  respect  to 
the  navigation  of  the  high  seas.     His  language  is  this: 
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"All  nations  being  equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the 
unappropriated  parts  of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places  where  no  local 
authority  exists,  where  the  subjects  of  all  States  meet  on  a  footing  of  entire  equality 
and  independence,  no  one  State  or  any  of  its  subjects  has  a  right  to  assume  or  exer- 
cise authority  over  the  subjects  of  another." 

That  is  a  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  which  I  have  stated,  that  the  principle  on 
•which  this  question  is  to  be  decided,  is  tlie  equality  of  all  nations  on  the  high  seas. 
Admitting  this  principle,  how  can  it  be  asserted  that  the  ships  of  one  nation  can 
interfere  in  any  way  with  the  vessels  of  another?  Then,  having  laid  down  this 
principle,  the  consideration  next  occurs  tliat  difficulties  may  arise  out  of  frauds 
which  may  be  practised  on  the  high  seas ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  flag  of  Amei'ica  may 
be  assumed  by  anotlier  Power  to  cover  the  basest  of  purposes.  l?ut  how  can  the  act 
of  a  third  Power,  or  of  the  subjects  of  a  third  Power,  by  possibility  affect  any  right 
existing  on  the  part  of  the  United  States?  Take  this  case:  By  our  Treaty  with 
Spain,  we  have  a  right  to  visit  and  search  Spanish  vessels  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
Slave  Trade.  But,  liow  can  that  agreement  between  us  and  Spain,  by  any  possibil- 
ity, alfect  the  rights  of  America?  Clearly  in  no  way  at  all.  But,  then,  what  are 
our  cruizers  to  do? 

He  refers  a  little  later  to  a  discussion  that  took  place  after  the  Treaty 
of  Yienna  in  1815.  I  read  a  little  further  down  in  the  same  speech. 
He  says : 

Treaties  have  been  entered  into  between  England  and  foreign  countries,  giving 
the  right  of  visit.  But  why  enter  into  such  treaties,  if  the  riglit  of  visiting  is  a 
national  right,  founded  on  international  law  ?  What  took  place  in  the  year  1815  after 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna?  Lord  Castlereagh  applied  to  the  French  Government  to  estab- 
lish some  mutual  system  by  whicli  cruizers  conld  visit  the  vessels  of  either  country: 
but  the  Due  de  Richelieu  replied  that  France  would  never  consent  to  a  maritime 
police  being  established  over  her  own  subjects,  except  by  persons  belonging  to  her 
own  country.  I  think  I  have  now  gone  far  enoiigh  to  establish  the  position  with 
which  I  started,  etc. 

Then  Lord  Malmesbury,  in  reply,  indorses  categorically  and  distinctly 
the  oi)inion  of  Lord  Lyndhurst. 

The  Tribunal  here  nd  jouriied  for  a  short  time. 

The  Presidea'T. — Sir  diaries,  we  are  ready  to  hear  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  was  about  to  read  the  reply  of  Lord 
Malmesbury,  who  was  tlien  the  Forei.un  Secretary.  I  Avill  oidy  read 
the  part  which  shows  his  agreement  with  the  statement  of  the  law  as 
made  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.    He  says: 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  have  heard  the  views  of  my  noble  and 
1113     learned  frieinl  on   tliis  iiU))ortant  subject,  because!  they  conform  ])recisoly  to 
the  opinion  of  the  Law  Ollicers,  of  the  Crown,  whom  we  thought  it  our  duty 
to  consult — 

Lord  Hannen  may  recall  that  the  law  ofticers  of  the  Crown  at  that 
time  were  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  Lord  Malmesbury 
says : 

because  they  conlbrni  jjiecisely  to  the  o])inion  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
whom  we  thought  it  our  duty  to  consult  before  we  sent  answer  to  the  connnunica- 
tions  we  received  from  the  American  Government. 

I  may  say  of  tlic  tlicn  Attorney  (ieiiei-al,  Sir  I'^itzroy  Kelly,  that  ho 
Avas  afterwards  (Jliict  T.aron  of  the  ('omt  of  l]\('he(iu('r,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Cairns,  aftci  wards  'Lord  Cairns,  was  first  of  all  a  Lord  .lustice  of 
A]>i)eal,  and  aitcrwaids  liord  C/lian(;ellor,  and  a  lawyer  of  (ireat  emi- 
nence. 

Then  Lord  Mahnesbury  proceeds: 

Wlion  we  received  General  Cass'H  (^oinnninicat  ion — 

"W'liicli  I  slial]  i>n'scii(ly  read  to  yoii  as  sliowiiig  llic  views  of  the 
United  States  upon  tlie  (jueslioii  of  law. 

When  we  received  General  Cass's  loniniunication,  which  was  addressed  to  Her 
MajcHty'H  (Jovcrnment,  we  immediately  consnlted  the  Law  OfTicers  of  the  Crown, 
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and  tbcy  uiiiiiiimously  asserted  tliat  the  iiitoiMiatioiial  law  in  relation  to  tliis  (pu-H- 
tioii  was  ])re(:isely  as  it  has  Ixjcn  just  desiaibeil  by  luy  iiolilt)  and  learned  iViend. 
Upon  that  opinion  Her  Majesty's  (iovernment  at  once  acted,  and  we  frankly  con- 
fessed that  we  have  no  le;r;il  claim  to  the  ri^lit  of  visit  anil  of  search  which  has 
liithorto  l)»!en  assnnied.  lU-v  Majesty's  (iovmnnent  therefore  altandoned  both  thoscs 
claims,  hut  at  the  same  time  they  placed  liel'ore  the  Ann^rican  (iuveinment  the  ])ara- 
inonnt  necf-ssity  of  a<;rcein^  npon  the  adoption  of  some  instrnetions  jterfeetly  identi- 
cal in  character  to  he  j)laced  in  the  hands  of  the  ofificers  of  Ixtth  (jovernments,  and, 
indeed,  in  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  all  maritime  nations,  by  which  all  Powers 
sbonld  be  ruled,  so  as  for  the  futnre  to  avoid  all  obstruction  to  commerce,  while  at 
the  Bume  time  the  frandnlent  use  of  national  lia;^8  may  be  i)reventcd. 

Lord  Aberdeen  Joined  in  this  discussion,  and  yon  will  recollect  that  it 
was  Lord  Aberdeen,  when  ]\Iinister  for  Foreij^n  AHairs,  who  conducted 
the  correspondence  in  1841,  to  which  1  referred  in  this  connection  a  few 
minutes  ago.    Lord  Aberdeen  says : 

I  was  therefore  astonislied  to  bear  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Lyndburst) 
quote  the  statement  of  the  highly  respected  American  Minister — 

that  is  Mr.  Dallas— 

■wbo  is  now  in  this  country,  to  the  ett'ect  that  we  bad  j^iven  up  frankly  and  finally 
the  right  of  visit  and  search. 
Twenty  years  ago — 

Eeferring  back  to  tlie  period  I  have  mentioned — 

Twenty  years  ago  tbeGovernmont  of  that  day  repudiated  the  assertion  of  any  sncb 
right,  and  therefore  what  the  noble  Earl  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 

can  have  gi\en  nj)  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  Any  such  right  was  given 
1114     nj)  then  as  frankly  and  linally  as  it  ])ossibly  can  be  given  uj)  at  this  moment. 

After  my  noble  and  learned  Iriend's  quoting  the  high  authority  of  Lord  Stow- 
ell,  it  may  a])pear  ludicrous  in  me  to  iiuoto  myself.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to 
show  bow  the  nnitter  stood  twenty  years  ago,  I  will  just  quote  a  note  of  my  own. 
Thongb  an  humble  authority,  still  J  was  speaking  the  language  of  the  IJritisb  Gov- 
ernment, and  that  language  was  received  by  the  American  Government  with  acqui- 
escence and  satisfaction. 

Then  he  <>ives  the  passage  from  liis  letter  which  I  have  read  to  you 
already.  1  will  merely  read  enough  of  it  to  remind  you  what  it  was. 
Its  words  are  these: 

The  Undersigned  resigns  all  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  to 
visit  and  search  American  vessels  in  time  of  peace ;  nor  is  it  as  Ajucrican  vessels  that 
such  vessels  are  ever  visited.    But  it  has  been — 

and  so  on. 

He  then  proceeds  to  repeat  at  length  the  letter  which  I  have  already 
read. 

Now  it  will  be  convenient,  I  think,  if  I  deal  at  once  with  the  corre- 
spondence which  led  to  this  discussion  in  Parliament:  and  linvokethat 
corresj)ondence,  not  merely  because  it  showsthat  there  wasnotthe  asser- 
tion as  a  matter  of  right  at  that  time,  or  that  if  there  was  at  any  time 
such  an  assertion,  it  was  detinitely  abandoned.  In  view  of  what  1  have 
so  far  read,  and  still  more  in  view  of  what  I  am  about  to  read,  I  will 
content  ujyself  with  expressing  my  suri)rise  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  having,  as  I  cannot  but  think  he  had,  all  this  matter  under  his 
eye,  or  at  least  having  the  opportunity  considering  it  thoroughly, 
should  have  written,  as  he  has  written  in  his  Argument,  at  pagelGl: 
"It  has  been  disused  but  never  abandoned". 

The  correspondence  is  corres])ondence  presented  to  Parliament  in 
1859,  aiul  1  read  from  the  Pailiamentary  papers.  I  will  begin  by  an 
inii)ortant  desi)atch  tVoin  (Jeneral  Cass  to  Lord  Napier. 

General  Cass,  I  believe,  was  at  tliat  time  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — In  what  year? 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— 1859. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  was. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — It  is  rather  long,  but  it  is  important,  not 
merely  for  its  value  as  an  expression  of  tlie  views  of  the  United  States 
Government,  but  for  the  authority  which  it  cites  upon  the  general 
question  of  the  right  of  search.  On  page  5  of  this  correspondence,  he 
cites  an  opinion  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  decision  of  a  case  of  a  French 
vessel  seized  upon  the  coast  of  Africa:  "No  nation  can  exercise  a  right 
of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and  unappropriated  parts  of 
the  ocean  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim".  That  is,  of  course,  the 
contention  that  1  have  for  so  long  been  maintaining,  that  this  right  of 
search  is  a  belligerent  right  and  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace.  He 
then  proceeds: 

1115        No  nation  has  the  right  to  force  its  way  to  the  liberation  of  Africa  by  tram- 
pling on  the  independence  of  other  States,  on  the  pretence  of  an  eminent 
good,  by  means  that  are  unlawful,  or  to  press  forward  to  a  great  i)rinciple  by  break- 
ing through  other  great  priucii)les  which  stand  in  the  way. 

Then  on  page  6  is  this  emphatic  statement: 

The  United  States  deny  the  right  of  the  cruisers  of  any  other  power  whatever  for 
any  purpose  whatever  to  enter  tlieir  vessels  by  force  in  time  of  peace.  No  such  riglit 
is  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  As  Lord  Stowell  truly  said:  '•!  can  liud  no 
authority  that  gives  the  right  of  interruption  to  the  navigation  of  States  upon  tlie 
high  seas,  except  that  which  the  right  of  war  gives  to  belligerents  against  neutrals. 
No  nation  can  exercise  a  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon  the  common  and 
unaj)propriated  parts  of  the  Ocean  except  upon  the  belligerent  claim  ". 

At  page  7  he  says  something  which  may  have  a  very  distinct  appli- 
cation to  this  case: 

It  is  one  thing  to  do  a  deed  avowedly  illegal,  and  excuse  it  by  the  attendant  cir- 
cumstances: and  it  is  another  and  quite  a  different  thing  to  claim  a  right  of  action, 
and  the  right  also  of  determining  when,  and  how,  and  to  what  extent,  it  shall  be 
exercised.  And  this  is  no  barren  distinction  so  far  as  the  interest  of  this  country  is 
involved,  but  it  is  closely  connected  with  an  object  dear  to  American  people — the 
freedom  of  their  citizens  upon  the  great  highway  of  the  world. 

So  much  for  General  Cass's  view.  Communications  were  then  opened 
with  other  European  Powers,  with  France  and  Germany  among  others, 
and  proposals  made  for  the  concession  of  mutual  riglits  by  convention, 
which  some  of  those  Powers  agreed  to  in  18G2.  On  page  38  of  this 
Parliamentary  paper  the  suggestion  is  made,  which  1  think  emanated 
in  the  tirst  instance  from  Lord  Malmesbury,  as  a  basis  of  such  a 
Convention. 

In  virtue  of  the  principle  of  the  immunity  of  national  flags,  every  merchant  vessel 
navigating  the  high  seas  is  exempt  from  all  ioreign  jurisdiction.  A  ship  of  war  can 
thend'ore  only  visit,  detain,  arrest  and  seizin  those  merchant-vessels  which  she  recog- 
nizes as  being  of  the  same  nationality  as  herself. 

Then  he  proceeds: 

The  flag  being  primd  facie  the  distinctive  sign  of  the  nationality  of  a  vessel,  and 
cf>ns<'<|n<'iitly  the  pronf  of  the  jurisdiction  to  which  she  is  subject,  it  is  natrral  that 
a  merchant  vissel  dw  finding  herself  on  the  high  seas  In  the  ]iresenee  of  a  man-of-war 
should  hoist  lier  (lag  to  at  lest  her  nal  i(Miality  :  so  soon  as  tlio  man ot'-war  has  made 
herself  known  by  huisling  lier  colours,  the  merchant  vessel  ought  likewise  to  hoist 
hers.  If  she  r<'fuse«  to  hoist  her  Hag  it  is  agreed  that  she  may  be  suumioned  to  <lo 
HO,  first,  by  a  Idank  gun,  and  if  th.it  rem.'iiiiH  without  effect,  by  a  second  gun  sliottid, 
but  j)oint(Ml  HO  as  not  to  strike  her.  As  soon  as  the  merchant  vesstd  l»y  hoisting  her 
flag  has  establisiied  hc^r  nationality,  the  fbrciign  man-of-war  can  claiiii  no  authority 
over  her.  Tlie.  utmost  which  the  latter  may  do  is,  in  certain  cases,  to  claim  tlie  right 
of  Hjieaking  with  her;  that  is  to  nay,  to  ask  hei-  to  reply  to  (|Uestions  addriissed  to 
licr  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  but  wit  hout  interfcM  iiig  wil  h  lier  course.  When, 
however,  the  prcisumptifin  of  nationality  resulting  from  the  colours  hoisted  by  a 
me,rchaiit  vessel  is  renilered  Heriously  doui>tful  by  inforuuitiou  or  l»y  signs  of  a  nature 
to  encourage  the  belief  that  the  vessel  doijs  not  l)oloug  to  the  nation  whose  colours 
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she  has  assumed,  thon  the  foreifjn  man-of-war  may  havo  rcconrfio  to  a  verification  of 
the  nationality  assumed.     With  this  object  a  boat  shall  be  sent  to  the  siisjiected 

1116  vessel  which  shall  have  been  previously  hailed  to  announce  the  intended  visit. 
The  verification  shall  consist  of  the  examination  of  the  papers  proving  the 

national  it}'  of  the  vessel. 

Tliese  were  the  proposals  which  resulted  iu  the  Treaty  of  1802  upon 
the  subject. 

Loid  riANNEN. — From  whom  did  tlicse  proposals  emanate? 

Sir  CuARLKS  KusSKLL. — Originally  from  Lord  Malmesbiiry,  I  think. 
It  was  a  communication  by  Lord  Malmesbniy,  the  Foreign  secretary, 
to  Lord  Nai)ier  the  British  ^Minister  at  Washington.  This  was  Lord 
Malmesbury's  proposal  as  to  the  identical  instructions  to  be  given  to 
the  cruisers  of  these  nations. 

He  says : 

The  exhibition  of  these  documents  is  all  that  can  he  desired.  All  enquiry  into  the 
nature  of  the  cargo,  commercial  ojieratioiis,  or,  in  a  word,  on  any  other  point  but  that 
of  nationality,  all  search  or  visit  of  any  kind,  are  abs(dutely  forbidden.  The  otHcer 
entrusted  with  the  verilication  ought  to  conduct  his  proceedings  with  great  discre- 
tion and  with  all  courtesy,  and  leave  the  vessel  as  soon  as  the  veriti<ation  has  Ix^en 
effected,  offering  to  enter  in  the  shijj's  pa])ers  the  fact  and  circumstances  of  the 
verification,  and  the  motives  which  determined  him  to  resort  to  it. 

P^xcept  in  the  case  of  legitimate  suspicion  of  fraud,  it  ought  never  otherwise  to  be 
necessary  for  the  commau<ier  of  a  man-of-war  to  go  or  to  send  on  board  a  merchant- 
vessel,  so  numerous  are  the  signs  which,  putting  colours  out  of  the  question,  reveal 
to  the  eye  of  a  st^aman  the  nationality  of  a  vessel. 

Then  follows  this  important  provision : 

In  every  case  it  is  clearly  understood  that  the  man-of-war  that  decides  on  board- 
ing a  foreign  merchant-vessel  does  it  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  and  remains  respon- 
sible for  all  the  consequences  which  may  be  the  result  of  her  act. 

The  commander  of  the  foreign  ship  of  war  who  shall  have  had  recourse  to  this 
measine  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  make  it  the  subject  of  a  re])ort  to  his  d'overnment, 
aud  should  explain  the  reasons  of  his  having  so  acted.  This  report,  and  the  reasons 
which  led  to  the  verification,  shall  be  (communicated  officially  to  the  Government  to 
which  the  vessel  whose  colours  have  been  verilietl  shall  belong. 

Whenever  the  examination  shall  not  be  justified  by  evident  reasons,  or  shall  not 
have  been  conducted  in  a  suitable  manner,  a  claim  may  arise  for  indemnity. 

There  then  is  a  communication  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  Government 
of  France;  and  on  page  50  there  is  a  communication  to  Lord  i\Ialmes- 
bury  by  the  Duke  of  Mahikoif ;  and  annexed  was  a  draft  of  instructions 
proi)Osed  to  be  issued  to  the  Commanders  of  French  ships  of  war,  which 
are,  (though  I  have  not  compared  them  word  for  word),  practically 
identical  Avitli  what  I  have  read.  I  will  read  sufficient  to  justify  that 
statement.    They  begin: 

INSTRUCTIONS  PROPOSED  TO   BE   ISSUED  TO  COMMAXDERS   OF  FRENCH   SHIPS  OF  WAR. 

In  consequence  of  the  lapse  of  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression 
of  the  Slave  Trade,  the  French  aud  British  Governments  have  felt  the  necessity  of 
coming  to  some  provisional  arrangement  with  respect  to  the  visit  of  merchant-vessels 
suspected  of  fraudulently  assuming  the  British  flag. 

1117        The  counterpart  of  that  was  "  suspected  of  assuming  fraudu- 
lently the  French  flag",  and  it  begins: 

Protected  hy  the  independence  of  her  national  flag,  a  merchant-vessel  navigating 
the  higli  seas  is  Hubject  to  no  foreign  jurisdiction,  unless  l>y  virtue  of  any  treaty. 
A  man-of-war  can  therefore  only  visit,  detain,  arnst,  and  seize  tliose  merchant-ves- 
sels which  she  recognises  as  being  of  the  same  nationality  as  herself. 

And  it  proceeds  to  point  in  the  same  way  to  the  Hag  being  a  prima 
facie  indication,  if  there  is  no  ground  to  suspect  its  honesty,  of  the 
nationality  of  the  vessel. 
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Theu  it  proceeds  to  say  that,  if  it  can  be  seriously  called  in  question 
that  it  is  fraudulently  assumed,  the  proceedings  mentioned  may  be 
taken;  and  finally,  in  clause  10: 

In  every  supposition 

that  means  in  every  supposed  case, 

it  is  thoroughly  nnderstood  that  the  captain  of  a  man-of-war  who  decides  upon  board- 
ing or  sending  on  board  a  merchant- vessel,  always  does  it  at  his  own  risk  and  peril, 
and  remains  responsible  for  all  the  consefjuences  of  his  act. 

If  the  captain  is  mistaken,  if  he  finds  that  the  vessel  is  honestly  bear- 
ing the  flag  to  which  she  is  entitled,  then  the  nation  to  which  the  cruiser 
belongs  must  pay  if  the  vessel  has  been  damnified. 

The  President. — Is  not  that  French  draft  applicable  to  time  of  war? 

Sir  Charles  IUssell. — I  do  not  imderstand  it  to  be  so.  I  under- 
stood this  was  intended  to  be  applicable  in  time  of  peace  also,  that  it 
should  be  mutually  agreed  by  treaty  to  allow  this  invasion  of  what 
would  have  been,  without  such  agreement,  the  invasion  of  the  territori- 
ality of  the  country.  The  object  was  one  which  all  Governments  would 
apparently  have  a  prima  facie  interest  in  effecting,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  fraudulent  use  of  the  national  flag. 

The  President. — Were  there  any  negotiations  between  France  and 
England  at  that  time  about  that  matter. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  what  I  have  just  read  to  you  was 
the  communication  from  the  Duke  of  Malakoff  to  Lord  Malmesbury. 

The  President. — As  it  is  dated  in  1859,  I  thought  it  was  a'^pro- 
vision  with  reference  to  the  Italian  war  against  Austria. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  do  not  see  anj^  trace  of  it.  The  real  object 
of  the  whole  of  this  matter  was  the  desire  of  those  nations  that  were 
really  in  earnest  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  that  flags  of  nations  that 
were  themselves  parties  to  the  suppression  should  not  be  fraudulently 
used,  or  that  flags  of  other  nations  should  not  be  fraudulently  used  to 
cover  that  obnoxious  traflic.  1  did  read  it,  but  probably  I  did  not  read 
distinctly.  It  is  headed  "  Instructions  proposed  to  be  issued  to  com- 
manders of  French  ships  of  war." 
1118  7'he  President. — Yes,  but  it  does  not  apply  in  time  of  peace. 
It  does  not  imply  that  it  is  connected  with  the  slave  trade  nego- 
tiations.   That  is  what  I  did  not  know. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — If  1  may  suggest,  the  first  clause  rather 
shows  it  must  have  been  contemplating  a  time  of  peace  and  not  a  time 
of  war: 

In  con8e(|uence  of  the  lapse  of  "i'reaty  of  (Jrcat  Rritain  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade  the  Frencli  and  liritish  (loveriimcuts  have  felt  the  uecessity  of  coining 
to  some  provisional  arrangement  with  resi)cct  to  the  visit  of  merchaut-vessela  sus- 
pected of  fraudulently  assuming  the  British  flag. 

The  J'RJOsiDENT. — Yes,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  had  lost  sight  of  it:  you 
did  read  it  and  1  remeiiiber  it  now. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then,  on  page  04,  are  to  be  foimd  similar 
instructions  "alxMitto  V»e  issued"  (they  had  then  got  to  the  point  of 
agre(Miient)  "to  the  Commanders  of  ('misers".  I  need  not  trouble  by 
reading  that;  J  think  it  follows  on  the  sanu;  lines. 

There  is  only  one  othrr  reference  I  have  to  make.  The  United  States 
eoni<' into  this  arrangenKMil ;  and  I  will  read  (leneial  Cass's  comniuni- 
eation  on  the  snl)|ect.  It  is  the  iL'th  of  May,  isr)!>,  to  Lord  Lyons,  who 
was  then  Minister  at  Washington.  A  similar  draft  had  been  sent  for 
the  consideration  of  the  l-'niled  States  Govennnent: 

Ah  stated  in  1  lie  draft  fnriiislicil  by  Lord  Nai>ier,  no  niendiant-vcssel  navigating 
the  high  Heaa  is  subject  to  any  foreign  jurisdiction.     A  vessel  of  war  cannot,  there- 
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for«\  visit,  (letiiin,  arrost,  or  seize  (excciit  uiuli  r  Troaty)  any  mercliant-vessel  not 
recoj^iiiscd  as  bcloiinin^  to  Iht  own  nation.  And  u»  a  ncceHsary  consviincnce  from 
tills  rnl(\  it  is  added  in  tlie  s.inio  draft  tliat  in  eveiy  case  it  is  ck-arly  to  he.  under- 
stood that  the  vessel  of  war  which  (h'terniines  to  hoanl  a  nierciiantvr'sscd  must  do 
80  at  her  own  risk  and  peril,  and  must  remain  responsihlo  for  all  the  conseiiuenecs 
wbieli  niiiy  result  from  her  own  act. 

Then  (Icin'ial  Cass  jnocceds: 

These  extraets,  which  fix  the  responsibility  of  every  Government  wliose  ofTieers 
iuterrujit  the  voyane  of  a  merchant-vessel  upon  the  ocean,  siifrj^est  verystron^^ly  the 
ado])tion  by  each  (iovernnieiit  of  such  instructions  to  its  own  otiiccrs.as  will  te-iid  to 
make  tlu'm' appreciate  tliis  resiionsibility,  and  lead  them  to  observe  ^reat  caution  in 
acting  u]ion  their  suspici(Mis  a.naiiist  such  a  vessel.  The  same  extracts  supply  a  very 
just  limitation,  also  in  respect  to  the  eases  to  which  the  instructions  can,  under  any 
circumstances,  a])ply. 

And  then  follows  this  passage,  to  which  I  wouhl  ask  attention. 

Leaving  out  of  view, 

says  Cleneral  Cass 

the  crime  of  piracy,  which  happily  is  now  seldom  committed,  the  only  instance 
(except  under  freaty)  in  which  a  ship  of  war  may  bo  excused  in  visiting,  detaining, 
arresting,  or  seizing  any  merchant-vessel  bearing  a  foreign  tlag,  is  when  such  vessel 
is,  for  good  and  suflicient  reasiuis,  believed  to  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  country  of  the 
visiting  ship, — 

their  own  nationals'  shij). 

A  slaver  cannot  be  detained  by  a  foreign  ve.s.sel  because  it  is  a  slaver,  unless 

1119     the  right  of  detention  in  such  a  case  has  been  conferred  by  the  Government 

to  which  the  foreign  vessel  belongs.     Excejit  so  iar  as  it  may  haves  jiarted  with 

it  by  Treaty,  every  nation  has  the  exclusive  care  of  its  own  Hag  upon  the  high  seas. 

The  final  letter  is  also  a  letter  from  General  Cass  of  the  25th  of  Janu- 
ary, IS.")!),  in  which  he,  referring  to  the  African  Slave  Trade,  says,  and 
quite  justly  says: 

The  United  States  were  among  the  earliest  of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  denounce 
the  Traffic  as  unjust  and  inhuman. 

And  then  he  proceeds : 

While,  however,  the  President  is  thus  earnestly  oppo.sed  to  the  African  Slave 
Trade,  and  thus  determined  to  give  full  effect  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
its  8U])pression,  he  cannot  permit  himself,  in  so  doing,  to  concur  in  any  jH-inciple,  or 
assent  to  any  practice,  which  he  believes  would  be  inconsistent  with  that  entire 
immunity  of  merchant-vessels  upon  the  ocean,  in  time  of  peace,  for  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  always  contended,  and  in  whose  preservation  the  commerce  of  the 
world  has  so  dee])  an  interest. 

This  is  also  the  ])osition,  I  am  gratified  to  observe,  of  the  Government  of  France. 
France,  like  the  I'nited  States,  recognises  no  right  of  search  or  visit  upon  the  high 
seas,  except  in  time  of  war.  France,  like  the  United  States,  holds,  in  the  language 
of  your  Memorandum,  that  an  "armed  vessel  cannot  visit,  detain,  arrest,  or  sieze  any 
but  such  merchant-vessels  as  it  ascertains  to  belong  to  the  same  nation  to  which  the 
armed  vessel  itself  belongs."  France,  like  the  Ignited  States,  holds  further,  that 
while  cases  may  exist  of  a  fraudulent  assumption  of  a  tlag,  the  verification  of  such 
a  case  must  be  made  at  the  peril  of  the  party  making  it,  or  in  the  words  of  your 
Momorandnm,  "under  all  circumstances  it  is  well  understood  that  the  armed  vessel 
that  may  determine  to  board  a  foreign  merchant-vessel,  does  so  in  every  instance  at 
its  own  risk  and  peril,  and  stands  responsible  for  all  the  consequences  which  may 
follow  the  act."' 

While  thus  recognizing  the  immunity  of  merchant-vessels  on  the  ocean,  and  the 
grave  res])onsibility  which  is  assumed  by  a  ship  of  war  when  she  boards  a  foreign 
ship  in  order  to  verify  its  Hag,  your  Memorandum  suggests  some  interesting  views 
in  respect  to  the  caution  with  which  such  a  verification  should  be  pursued,  and  such 
a  r<!S])onsibility  exercised. 

I  do  not  understand  that  the  French  Government  desires  to  limit  this  responsi- 
bility, or  to  change  in  any  way  that  rule  of  international  law  by  which  in  time  of 
peace  an  honest  merchantman  is  protected  ou  the  ocean,  from  any  visit,  detention, 
or  search  whatever, 
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Now  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  that  corres]ioiidence,  and  I  will  not 
more  pointedly  refer  to  the  inaccuracies,  as  I  submit  T  have  now  shown 
them  to  be,  of  the  United  States  Argument  than  to  saj  this,  that  this 
correspondence  clearly  shows  that  whatever  assertion  was  made  in  the 
first  instance  was  not  an  assertion  of  a  general  right  of  visitation  and 
search,  but  was  a  right  put  forward  as  a  right  undoubted,  I  admit,  by- 
Lord  Palmerston,  who  used  that  language,  of  visitation  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  the  nationality  of  the  ship:  that  from  the  assertion  of 
that  right,  in  the  em])]iatic  language  which  I  read  earlier,  he  retired: 
and  that  that  view  is  expressly  disclaimed  by  the  responsible  minister 
of  the  Crown  in  his  i)lace  in  Parliament,  acting  upon  the  ojnnion  of  the 
Law  Ofticers  of  the  day,  and  reiterated  and  communicated  in  the  cor- 
respondence which  I  liave  just  read. 
1120        Lord  HajN'NEN. — What  did  those  proposals  result  in? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — In  a  Treaty  of  1862.    I  thought  I  had 
it  here  to  refer  to  it,  but  1  have  not,  my  Lord. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  only  wanted  a  general  statement  to  what  extent 
they  were  adopted. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Shortly  i)ut  it  is  this :  a  Treaty  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  by  which  was  mutu- 
ally conceded  to  the  ships  of  war  of  each  Power  the  right  under  the 
general  conditions  I  have  read  to  search  vessels  bearing  the  flag  of  the 
other,  in  order  to  ascertain  if  it  were  the  true  flag.  The  Treaty,  was 
confined  in  its  operation  to  the  waters  in  which  the  West  African  slave- 
trade  would  have  been  carried  on. 

General  Foster, — In  1802? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  think  so. 

The  Pri.sident. — And  I  think  in  the  Treaty  between  France  and 
England  that  not  even  so  much  as  that  was  conceded. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — No,  not  till  a  later  period.  France  has 
always  been  very  staunch  in  denying  any  right  of  interference  with  its 
ships  upon  the  high  seas,  even  under  these  extreme  circumstances  as 
they  were  considered.  She  always  strenuously  denied  the  right  in  any 
form,  and  even  as  a  matter  of  agreement  she  was  very  slow  and  chary 
in  altering  the  position  she  assumed. 

I  now  pass  on  to  another  matter.  You  will  see  at  the  end  of  page 
102  of  the  Argument  an  innocent  little  passage,  as  it  looks  there,  taken 
from  Azuni,  which,  if  I  did  not  explain  the  context,  might  lead  to  a 
very  wrong  conclusion  indeed  as  to  its  meaning. 

Azuni  carries  the  priiici))le  still  further,  and  holds  that  even  national  ritjlits  should 
yield  to  the  ri;^hts  of  another  nation,  when  the  consequences  to  the  latter  are  the 
more  iiiii)ortant. 

A  very  broad  proposition  indeed. 

Wlien  the  perfect  ri;;lit  of  one  nation  clashes  with  the  perfect  rij^ht  of  another, 
reasmi,  justice,,  and  liiiinaiiity  rc,(|iiire  that  in  such  case  the  one  that  will  experience 
the  least  <lauiage  should  yield  to  the  other. 

Well,  if  it  has  any  application  to  this  case  that  would  mean  that  it 
is  nioi-e  important  to  the  lliiite(l  States  to  keep  to  the  industry  of  kill- 
ing seals  on  lh<',  Piihilof  Islands  than  it  can  be  to  Canadian  fishermen 
to  pnrsu<;  pelagic  scaling  on  {he  high  seas,  and  therefore  pelagic  seal- 
ers should  on  that  ground  gi\  e  way. 

I>ut  I  cannot  think  that  my  Icarnt^d  friend  Mv.  Phelps  had  leisure  to 
read  the  (context,  or  he  would  not  have  cited  this  i)assage,  because 
when  I  he  context  is  read,  his  citation  is,  to  say  the  least,  amusing.  My 
learuiMi  friend,  .Mr.  Box,  has  been  good  enough  to  suuiuuiri/.e  the  whole 
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passage  for  me,  and,  I  tliiiik,  concctly.     1  luive  Azuni  lieie,  and  J  w  ill 

luiiid  it  to  uiy  learned  IViend.     It  is  Aznui,  vol.   J,  page  lil'iJ. 

1121     Tins  is  the  resume   of    the  full  passage  and  context,  and  my 

learned  friends  Avill  see  the  i)oiut  be  makes — the  illustration  he 

gives  of  the  clashing  of  those  riglits. 

Marquis  Venosta. — Azuni  was  an  Italian. 

Sir  Charles  liussELL. — Yes  he  was  an  Italian  writer  on  the  "Droit 
maritime  de  rEuroi)e". 

Mr.  PUELPS. — 1  cited  from  the  English  translation,  this  is  the  French. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Weij«ter. — That  may  be  so,  but  still  his  words  are 
there. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — My  criticism  is  not  one  that  turns  upon 
verbal  translation.  The  translation  that  my  learned  friend  has  used  is 
quite  accurate  so  far  as  the  translation  goes,  but  it  is  tl\e  context  I  want 
to  call  attention  to  to  show  what  the  i)articular  passage  means. 

It  is  in  nature  a  sacred  and  inviolable  law  which,  in  the  conflict  of 
two  equal  rights,  authorises  the  suspension  of  the  one  of  which  the 
interrui)ti()n  produces  a  less  damage,  reparable  in  some  manner  either 
more  easily  or  with  less  expense. 

These  are  the  instances,  and  the  Tribunal  will  at  ouce  see  that  this 
is  my  only  point  about  it. 

The  instances  given  are: 

Jettison :  that  is  to  say,  a  ship  is  in  peril,  the  whole  adventure  is  iu 
l)eril,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  of  ])articular  goods,  which  hai)pen  to  be 
on  the  top  of  the  cargo  and  under  the  hatch  w^ay,  must  give  way  if  the 
jettison  of  that  cargo  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  whole  adventure,  or  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board. 

Demolition  of  a  house  to  prevent  a  fire  from  spreading  to  one's  own: 
Like  the  case  which  frequently  happens  in  the  great  prairies  of  America 
where  it  is  I  believe  thought  ])erlectly  justifiable  if  a  fire  is  raging,  to 
cut  down  the  intervening  vegetation,  which  belongs  to  somebody  else, 
to  prevent  that  fire  spreading  and  causing  more  widely  spread  devasta- 
tion. 

So,  sinking  a  burning  ship  to  prevent  the  fire  from  spreading  to  its 
neighbours. 

Taking  one's  neighbour's  timber  to  raise  the  bank  of  a  stream  which 
is  on  the  ])oint  of  overfiowing. 

In  extreme  scarcity,  taking  ship-loads  of  food  to  supply  the  nation 
Avhich  is  in  want.    Tliat  is  of  course  a  very  extreme  case. 

In  all  these  cases  says  Azuni  it  is  enough  to  repair  the  damages  in 
order  to  prevent  com])laint. 

This  violation  of  right  is  commanded  by  the  imperious  law  of  neces- 
sity which,  iu  this  confiiet,  chooses  that  one  avoid  the  imminent,  irre- 
parable, and  grater  evil,  of  the  death  or  ruin  of  a  great  number  of 
individuals,  equivalent  compensation  being  granted. 

I  think  that  will  show  that  the  particular  passage  is  not  of  any  value 
upon  the  subject  we  aie  discussing. 

I  ])ass  on  liow  to  one  of  a  series  of  illustrations  given  by  my  learned 
friend,  which,  of  couise,  he  would  not  have  given  if  he  had  not  satis- 
tied  his  own  mind  that  they  were  in  some  sense  analogies.  But 
1122  analogies  are  like  metaphors.  They  are  very  difficult  to  man- 
age; and  indeed  an  aiuilogy  brings  you  but  a  very  short  way, 
and  that  not  very  satisfactory  either,  upon  your  journey,  because  you 
have  first  to  establish  that  the  analogy  is  really  a  perfect  analogy,  and 
when  you  have  got  to  that  poiut  it  becomes  a  questipii  idem  per  idenij 
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SO  that  you  are  remitted  back  to  the  original  case,  which  was  your  crux 
and  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

But  I  must  notice  these  cases.  The  first  is  on  the  top  of  page  176  of 
the  argument: 

Su])pose  that  some  method  of  explosive  destruction  should  be  discovered  by  which 
vessels  on  the  seas  adjacent  to  the  Newfoundland  coast  outside  of  thejurisdictional 
line  could,  with  profit  to  themselves,  destroy  all  the  tish  that  resort  to  those  coasts, 
and  80  put  au  end  to  the  whole  tishing  industry  upon  which  their  inhabitants  so 
largely  depend.  Would  this  be  a  business  that  would  be  held,  justifiable  as  a  part  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seaf  Although  the  Hsh  are  admitted  to  be  purely  ferce  nalurce, 
and  the  general  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  seas  outside  of  certain  limits  is  not  denied. 

Well,  I  would  first  ask:  Is  there  any  analogy  between  that  case  and 
the  case  we  are  discussing,  if  tliat  can  be  called  the  exercise  of  the  right 
of  tishing  at  all?  As  I  read  the  case,  I  fail  to  see  where  the  profit 
comes  in,  because  he  says:  "Could,  with  profit  to  themselves,  destroy 
all  the  fish  ". 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — And  gather  them — perhaps  that  is  under- 
stood? 

Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — "  Destroy  all  the  fish  and  gather  tliem".  I 
have,  in  the  first  instance,  to  say  that  it  is  a  little  extravagant  to  com- 
pare that  which  is  not  a  known  or  recognized  form  of  fishing  with  the 
X)ursnit  of  seals  pelagically,  winch  is  the  oldest  form  of  the  pursuit  of 
seals  known  in  the  history  of  the  i)ursuit  itself. 

Next,  I  say — (I  think  Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to  put  a 
question  to  me  the  other  day  on  the  subject) — if  in  truth  the  case  were 
tliat  such  wholesale  destruction  were  resorted  to  for  disproportionate 
rcsidts,  it  would  be  very  strong  evidence  indeed  to  go  to  any  Tribunal 
to  determine  whether  that  act  was  not  itself  done  maliciously,  and  with 
the  intent  to  injure  those  who  had  the  common  right  of  fishing. 

Now  the  next  case  that  is  put  is  this: 

An  Atlantic  cable  has  been  laid  between  America  and  Great  Britain,  the  operation 
of  which  is  important  to  those  countries  and  to  the  world.  Suppose  some  method 
of  deep-sea  fisliiiig  or  marine  exploration  should  be  invented,  protitabl(^  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  but  which  should  interrupt  the  operation  of  the  cable  and  perhaps 
endanger  its  existence.  Would  those  nations  be  powerless  to  defend  themselves 
against  sucli  consequences,  because  the  act  is  i)erpetrated  upon  the  high  seaf 

Well,  one  would  require  to  know  the  circumstances  intended  to  be 
contcmi)lated  by  that  paragraph.     For  instance:  Was  the  injury  to  the 

cable  done  accidentally  in  the  lawful  pursuit  of  a  known  mode 
1123     of  fishing,  because,  if  so  done,  I  should  say  there  was  no  remedy, 

and  no  cause  of  complaint.  If  it  were  done  gratuitously  and 
maliciously,  I  should  have  thought  there  was.  I  am  not  now  troubling 
myself  with  the  question  of  Jurisdiction  or  the  particular  Court  in 
wiiich  the  cause  of  action  might  be  tried — I  am  speaking  of  it  on  broad 
and  general  luinciiilcs,  assuming  no  ([uestion  of  venue,  oi-  of  technical 
dini(!ulty,  to  arise.  I>ut  in  tiutli  all  tins  matter  (because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  what  the  rights  wouhl  be  juridically  considered  in  relation  to 
Hucli  a  mattci'j  has  been  already  (h'alt  with,  Avith  Ihec-o-operatiN-e  assent 
of,  I  nuiysay,  all  the  <'i\ili/.ed  Powers  in  the  World.  I  proceed  to  shew 
liow  it  has  been  dealt  with. 

liy  the  '1-jeaty  of  the  1  Ith  March  18S1, — I  will  mention  i)resently 
what  nations  are  ])arties  to  it — wilful  and  negligent  intenupticms  of 
telegra])hic  communi<'ation  are  nunle  punishable  without  jncjudice  to 
civil  action  (Art.  U);  ollenders  are  to  be  tried  in  the  C<mrtsof  the  coun- 
try of  their  own  ship  or  nation  (Art.  8);  ami  when  there  is  reason  to 
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believe  that  a  ship  has  infringed  the  Treaty,  the  cruisers  of  the  con- 
tracting Parties  may  require  production  from  the  master  of  "  pieces 
officielles"  proving  its  nationality  (Art.  10). 

Now  1  have  the  Treaty  lieforc  me.  'J1ie  Powers  who  are  parties  to  it 
are. — Tlie  Queen  of  tlie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland; 
the  Emperor  of  Germany;  the  King  of  Prussia;  the  President  of  tlie 
Argentine  Confedeial  ion:  the  Kmperor  of  Austria;  the  King  of  liohe- 
mia;  the  King  of  tlie  Uelgians;  the  Emperor  of  Brazil;  the  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Gosta  IvMca;  the  King  of  ]>enmark;  the  President 
of  the  Dominican  Kepublic;  the  King  of  Spain;  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America;  the  President  of  the  States  of  Golumbia; 
the  President  of  the  French  Pepublic;  the  President  of  the  Kepublic 
of  Guatemala;  the  King  of  the  Hellenes;  the  King  of  Italy;  the  King 
of  the  Ottomans;  the  King  of  the  Netherlands;  The  Grand-Duke  of 
Luxembourg;  the  Shah  of  Persia;  the  King  of  Portugal;  the  King  of 
Roumania;  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias;  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Salvador;  the  King  of  Servia;  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway; 
the  President  of  the  Oriental  Republic  of  Uruguay.  I  cannot  suggest 
any  great  Power  that  is  not  a  party  to  this  Convention,  and  therefore 
the  case  which  my  friend  here  suggests  as  a  diHiculty  is  a  case  which 
these  Powers  have  recognized  as  one  which  might  not  be  perhaps  ade- 
quately or  properly  dealt  with  under  existing  international  law,  and 
therefore  they  have  made  it  a  matter  of  express  compact  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  the  Nations. 

Now  the  next  case  on  page  17G,  to  which  my  friend  refers,  is  one 
highly  creditable  to  my  friend's  ingenuity,  but  does  it  help  the  Tribunal? 

My  friend  says: 

If  a  light-house  were  erected  by  a  nation  in  waters  outside  of  the  three-mile  line, 
for  the  benefit  of  its  own  commerce  and  that  of  the  world, 

that  is  the  first  "if" 

1124    if  some  pursuit  for  gain  on  the  adjacent  high  sea  should  be  discovered  which 
would  obscure  the  light  or  endanger  the  light-house  or  the  lives  of  its  inmates, 
would  that  Government  be  defenseless? 

Well,  it  is  a  very  difficult  case  to  realize  what  is  really  meant  by  that. 
For  instance,  I  cannot  quite  realize  how  a  pursuit  of  fishing  on  the 
high  seas  could,  except  by  some  stret(;h  of  imagination  of  which  I  am 
not  capable,  recpiire  the  obscurity  of  the  light  of  a  light-house,  or 
endanger  the  light-house  or  the  lives  of  its  inmates;  but  I  wish  to 
point  out  that  1  think  my  friend  has,  for  the  moment  forgotten,  that  if 
a  light  house  is  built  upon  a  rock  or  upon  piles  driven  into  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  it  becomes,  as  far  as  that  light-house  is  concerned,  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  nation  which  has  erected  it,  and,  as  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation  which  has  erected  it,  it  has,  incident  to  it,  all  the  rights 
that  belong  to  the  protecjtion  of  territory — no  more  and  uo  less. 

Mr.  Phelps.— If  it  should  be  five  miles  out? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly,  undoubtedly.  The  most  impor- 
tant light-houses  in  the  world  are  outside  the  3  mile  limit. 

Lord  Hannen. — The  great  Eddystoue  Light-house,  14  miles  off"  the 
land,  is  built  on  the  bed  of  a  rock. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  point  has  never  been  doubted;  and 
if  it  were  there  is  ample  authority  to  supjtort  it.  The  right  to  acquire 
by  the  construction  of  a  light-house  on  a  rock  in  mid-ocean  a  territorial 
right  in  respect  of  the  space  so  occupied  is  undoubted;  and  therefore  I 
answer  my  tiiend's  case  by  saying  that  ordinary  territorial  law  would 
apply  to  it — there  is  no  reason  why  any  different  territorial  law  should 
apply. 

B  S,  PT  XIII 22 
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Then  my  friend  proceeds : 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  answers  this  inquiry  in  the  case  of  Qiteen  v.  Keyn 
above  cited  (p.  198)  when  he  declares  that  such  encroachments  ujjou  the  high  sea 
would  form  a  part  of  the  defence  of  a  country,  and  "come  within  the  principle  that 
a  nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  own  territory." 

The  passage  which  I  conceive  my  friend  was  referring  to,  is  a  passage 
which,  like  that  from  Azuni,  requires,  in  order  to  understand  it,  the 
whole  jjassage  to  be  read.  I  am  reading  now  from  page  58  of  a  printed 
report  of  the  Judgment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn. 

It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  the  argument  for  the  prosecution  is  advanced  bj'^ 
reference  to  encroachments  on  the  sea,  in  the  way  of  harliours,  piers,  break-waters, 
light  houses,  and  the  like,  even  when  projected  into  the  open  sea,  or  of  forts  erected 
in  it,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Solent.  "Where  the  sea,  or  the  bed  on  which  it  rests,  can 
be  physically  occupied  permanently,  it  may  be  made  subject  to  occupation  in  the 
same  manner  as  unoccupied  territory.  In  point  of  fact,  such  encroachments  are 
generally  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  navigation;  and  are  therefore  readily  acquiesced 
in.  Or  they  are  for  the  purposes  of  defence,  and  come  within  the  principle  that  a 
nation  may  do  what  is  necessary  for  the  protection  of  its  own  territory.  Whether 
if  an  encroaclinieut  on  the  sea  were  such  as  to  obstruct  the  navigation,  to  the  sliips 
of  other  nations,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  just  cause  of  complaint,  as  inconsistent 

with  international  rights,  might,  if  the  case  arose,  be  deserving  of  serious  cou- 
1125    sideration.     That  such  encroachments  are  occasionally  made  seems  to  me  to  fall 

very  far  short  of  establishing  such  an  exclusive  property  in  the  littoral  sea  as 
that,  in  the  absence  of  legislation,  it  can  be  treated,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as 
part  of  the  realm. 

In  other  words,  it  defends  and  justifies  the  taking  possession  of  a 
certain  part  of  the  sea,  and  permanently  occupying  it  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  light-houses. 

Of  course  the  President  and  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  are  aware 
that  by  the  invention  of  a  blind  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Mitchell, 
who  invented  the  screw-pile  arrangiunent,  these  piles  are  driven  down 
in  great  depths  of  the  sea,  and  ui)on  these  piles  in  many  places,  where 
there  is  no  rock  as  a  more  secure  resting  place,  many  light-houses 
throughout  the  world  are  supported. 

1  think  1  have  got  to  the  end  of  the  illustrations  and  of  the  cases 
cited  by  my  learned  friend  with  the  exception  of  one  set  of  cases,  wliich 
may  be  called  api)eals  in  the  nature  of  argumenium  ad  Jiominem,  to 
which  I  have  already  incidentally  referred  namely:  cases  as  to  which 
there  is  a  su])posed  analogy  with  tlie  rights  tliat  the  United  iStates  are 
here  contending  for;  a  supposed  analogy  con(!eived  to  be  found  in  cer- 
tain legislation  of  Great  Britain,  es])ecially  legislation  in  relation  to 
her  colonies  and  by  her  colonies.  There  is  also  a  case  of  Church  v. 
JJubharfJ,  and  some  cases  cognate  to  it,  which  1  shall  have  a.  little  later 
to  refer  to. 

But  I  shall  try  to  answer  on  this  occasion  the  question  addressed  to 
jne  by  the  learned  J'resident  belbre  the  adjonrnnient  as  to  the  view  of 
the  British  Government  of  the  Greytown  incident.  You  recollect,  Sir, 
that  you  were  good  enough  to  address  that  infjuiry  to  me. 

The  1'i;ksii)i;nt. — Yes,  iSir  Charles. 

Sir  ('iiaki>j:s  Ki'sshi.l. — 1  am  now  able  to  answer  the  inquiry.  The 
niiittei'  b«'came  a  subject  oi"  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the 
l!Mh  of  June,  IS.")?,  Lord  Palmerston  being  then  Prime  Minister.  In 
Older  to  ai)|)reciiite  what  follows,  it  is  well  to  observe  that  the  way  in 
which  the  ([uestion  aro.se  was  this:  That  in  the  bombardment  of  (irey- 
town  loss  liad  been  snst;iincd  by  private  jjcr.sons,  some  of  British 
nationality,  sonui  of  French,  and  sonu'  of  other  nationalities;  and  the 
(piestion  was  whether  in  tln';  circnmstanees  of  that  bond)ardment  of 
Greytown,  and  according  to  principles  of  international  law,  the  Gov- 
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eriinients  of  those  iiatioiuils  would  be  justilicd  in  ])iossiiij;  upon  the 
United  States  chiinis  lor  eoniix'usation.  The  short  iinswer  will  be  Ibuiid 
in  the  statement  that  they  were  regarded  as  aets  of  bellifjerent  hos- 
tility, and  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  Law  Ofhcers — 1  will  read  the 
0])inion  of  the  Law  (Xlicer  of  the  day,  a  man  of  great  eminenee — it  fell 
M'ithiii  the  i»rincii)Ie  tliat  iniioecnt  neutrals  who  suifcr  by  the  operation 
of  lielligerent  ac'ts  in  time  of  belligerency,  had  no  claims  which  their 
Governments  could  press  diplomatically.  There  were  as  usual  in  all 
cases  of  legislative  bodies  of  any  kiud,  I  may  say,  and  certainly  of  a 

popular  character,  diveise  views,  and  jjcrsons  were  to  be  found 
1126    to  reproach  the  (-iovernment  of  the  day  for  not  liaving  been  more 

thorougli  and  more  strenuous  in  insisting  that  there  should  be 
compensation  made.  For  instance,  1  see  that  Mr  Koebuck,  an  eminent 
politician  of  that  day,  makes  a  more  or  less  vehement  attack  upon  Lord 
I'alnu'rston  because  he  has  not  done  more;  and  Mr  Disraeli,  as  he  then 
was.  Lord  Beaconslield,  as  he  afterwards  became,  rather  joins  in  that; 
but  Lord  liussell,  who  was  at  that  time  not  in  the  Government  of  Lord 
Palmerston  (and  indeed,  as  some  of  you  will  recollect  was  on  anything 
but  good  terms  with  Lord  Palmerston,  in  1857),  supjiorts  the  Govern- 
ment. What  the  Attorney  (ieneral  says  is  this : — the  reference  to  Han- 
sard is  Third  Series,  vol.  GXLVI,  page  17. 

(The  Attorney-General,  1  ought  to  say,  because  it  gives  some  weight 
to  his  opinion,  was  Sir  JJichard  Bethel,  afterwards  Lord  Westbury, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England.)  * 

The  Attorney  General  assured  tht)  lion,  and  learned  member  for  ShefTield  (Mr  Roe- 
bnck)  and  the  lion.  Gentleman  Avhi>  liad  just  sat  down,  that  if  tlio  law  advisers  of 
tli<!  Crown  had  found  that,  eom])atihly  witii  the  international  law  of  I'hirope,  satis- 
faction could  have  been  (lenianded  frcjin  America  for  the  losses  sustained  by  British 
subjects  at  (ireytown,  they  would  un(|uestionably  have  pressed  upon  the  Govern- 
iiicnt  advice  to  that  eti'ect.  TIk;  opinion  they  arrived  at  was  arrived  at  unwillingly 
and  reluctantly  by  the  law  advisers  of  the  Crown.  But  France  also  was  concerned 
in  this  al'fuir,  and  was  she  to  be  accused  of  truckling  to  America?  In  France  they 
■were  obliged  to  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  and  France  therefore  as  well  as  Eng- 
land had  abstained  from  pressing  any  demand  for  satisfaction  that  could  not  legally 
be  obtained.  The  exjiericuce  of  the  proceedings  between  this  country  and  America 
■which  hi'  had  had  as  law  adviser  of  the  Crown  led  hini  to  a  conclusion  the  reverse 
of  that  arrived  at  by  the  hon.  (Jentleman  who  had  just  sat  down.  If  America  were 
asked  her  opinion,  she  would  say  that  she  had  reason  to  comjilain  again  and  again 
of  the  strictness  with  which  the  law  of  this  country  and  tlie  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  had  been  enforced  against  her.  lie  defied  tlie  hon.  Gentleman  to  point 
to  a  single  instance  in  which  England  had  given  up  a  legal  claim  to  satisfaction. 
Every  jurist  admitted  that  in  a  case  like  that  of  the  Greytown  bombardment  uo 
comjiensatiou  could  be  enforced  for  the  losses  sustained.  The  principle  which  gov- 
erned such  cases  was,  that  the  citizens  of  foreign  States  avIki  resided  within  the 
arena  ol'  war  had  no  right  to  demand  comiicnsation  from  either  belligerents,  for  the 
losstis  or  injuries  they  sustained.  As  an  instance  of  this  doctrine  he  would  l)eg  the 
hon.  (ientleman  to  call  to  mind  the  case  of  Copenhagen  and  the  bombardnieut  of 
other  places. 

I  care  not  whether  that  was  right  or  whether  that  was  wrong.  That 
was  the  view  taken  by  the  Law  Uflicer,  that  it  was  a  case  of  loss  within 
the  arena  of  war. 

Now  I  come  to  tlie  argument  from  the  analogy  of  legislation  in  Eng- 
land which  is  relied  upon  by  my  learned  friends.  If  1  may  be  ])ermitted 
to  refer  the  Arbitrators  to  a  convenient  reference  which  will  save  the 
need  of  their  constantly  changing  their  books  of  reference,  1  would  ask 
them  to  refer  to  the  Uritisli  Argument,  at  i)age  39. 

Now  may  1  make — witlnuit  making  it  1  liojie  in  any  acrimonious 
spirit — this  one  comment  in  reference  to  this  legislation  which  I  am 
about  to  call  attention  to.  The  facts  are,  with  sufticient  fullness  and 
CorrQctness  in  each  of  these  cases,  set  out  in   the  British  Counter 
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1127  Case;  and  yet  we  have  in  the  argument  of  the  United  States 
these  cases  reproduced  as  if  tliey  had  not  been  explained,  and 

the  whole  statement  of  explanation  discarded  as  if  it  had  not  been  made 
at  all. 

The  President. — Perhaps  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  chronology: 
that  the  Argument  had  been  made  before  the  Counter  Case  was 
delivered. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — There  was  an  extension  of  time;  but  if  my 
friend  says  so  I  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly  not.  We  stand  upon  the  Argument  without 
any  reference  to  chronology,  and  we  expect  to  sustain  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell, — Then  my  friend  will  not  accept  the  shield, 
Mr.  President,  which  you  are  good  enough  graciously  to  offer. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  is  your  point?  that  the  American  Argu- 
ment should  have  referred  to  the  Counter  Case  and  not  reproduced  the 
statutes  in  it? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — My  argument  is — if  it  deserves  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  argument — my  observation  is  that  whereas  in 
our  Counter  Case  we  had  stated  the  facts  as  they  are — 

Mr.  PHELPg. — As  you  claim  them. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  facts  as  they  are  as  to  this  legislation: 
in  the  United  States  Argument  that  statement  of  the  facts  as  they  are 
is  entirely  disregarded  as  if  it  had  not  been  made;  the  whole  statement 
is  ignored.  It  is  not  an  imporfant  matter;  but  I  think  it  is  fitting  to 
make  some  reference  to  it  because  one  would  have  expected  that  when 
in  the  British  Counter  Case  tlie  explanations  were  given,  some  notice 
would  be  taken  of  those  explanations,  and  if  they  were  incorrect,  that 
the  points  in  which  they  were  incorrect  would  have  been  pointed  out. 

On  page  of  our  Argument  39  we  state  that: 

The  claim  of  the  Uuited  Stiites  to  rest  their  case  on  the  precedents  of  the  laws  of 
other  nations  forms  a  distinct  branch  of  their  case,  and  requires  to  be  sj^ecially  con- 
sidered. 

Such  laws  are  referred  to  by  the  United  States,  for  three  objects: 

1.  'i'o  endeavour  to  prove  a  uniform  practice  of  nations  to  protect  seal  life  from 
destruction  by  means  of  extra-territorial  Iciiisiution. 

2.  To  endeavour  to  show  a  uniform  practice  of  nations  of  extending  the  provisions 
of  tlieir  fisliery  laws  beyond  the  3-mile  limit;  and  of  making  these  pi'ovisions  appli- 
cable to  foreigners. 

3.  To  show  that  otlier  examples  of  extra-territorial  jurisdiction  are  to  be  found  in 
the  laws  of  otlier  nations. 

The  deductions  desired  to  be  drawn  by  the  United  States  from  the  examples  cited 
are: 

From  1.  That  the  United  States  law  under  which  British  vessels  have  been  seized 
is  justified  by  the  laws  of  other  nations  i'or  the  protection  of  seals. 

From  2.  That  the  law  is  justiHed  Ity  iinulogy  to  the  fishery  laws  of  other  nations; 
and. 

That  the  application  of  this  law  to  foreigners  beyond  the  3  mile  limit  is  also  justi- 
fied l)y  example}  and  analogy. 

Frou)  3.  That  the  law,  and  more  especially  in  its  api)lication  to  foreigners  beyond 
the  3-milo  limit,  is  lurther  justiiied  l)y  analogy  of  other  extra-territorial  laws  not 
dealing  with  fisheries. 

1128  Then  the  s<;heme  of  consideration  of  these  cases  is  explained: 

It  is  proponed  to  df^itionstrate  in  the  following  Argtiineiit  tliat  these  premises  are  not 
well  fi)iiiHlcd,  and  that  the  ])ositi<)n  aKHiimed  by  th(^  I'nilcd   States  is  untenabl<>. 

Willi  regard  to  the  argument  IVom  the  practice  of  otlier  nations,  or  from  analogy 
to  the  ])ractice  of  other  nations,  it  is  submitted  that  the  Ibllowing  propositions  can 
alone  l)e  maintained. 

'!"o  warrant  any  exception.'il  departure  from  the  princiides  commonly  accepted  by 
all  nations  as  jiai't  of  the  law  of  nations,  it  isessential  tliat  there  should  bo  an  agree- 
UKint  between  all : 

).  As  to  the  suQiciency  of  the  causes  calling  for  such  exceptional  legislation. 
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2.  As  to  tho  means  for  remedying  such  causes,  i.  e.,  as  to  the  pniiioit  of  such 
legislation. 

This  follows  from  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  the  law  of  nations  rests, 
viz.,  consent  of  nations. 

This  subject  has  already  hern  dealt  with,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  examine  categor- 
ically the  examples  of  extra-territorial  legislation  adduced  by  tho  United  States  in 
order  to  show  that  they  utterly  fail  to  support  the  argument  for  \Thich  they  are 
cited. 

The  first  citations  are  in  suy)port  of  tlie  proposition  that  seal  life  is 
lirotectod  by  extra-territorial  hiw  of  otlier  conntries.  Tlie  instances 
given  are  the  Falkland  Islands,  iS^ew  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland. 

Those  are  British  territories.  These  are  followed  by  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way, llussia.,  Geridany  and  Holland,  with  reference  to  the  Greenland 
or  flan  Mayen  fisheries;  the  other  countries  cited  are  Kussia,  Uruguay, 
Chile,  Argentine  Kepublic  and  Japan. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  in  substance  what  is  said  here. 

You  will  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  in  some  of  these  passages  some 
of  the  words  are  printed  in  Italics.  I  think  it  will  be  found  in  some  of 
these  cases  that  they  are  so  printed  in  the  United  States  Case  or  Counter 
Case  or  in  the  Appendix.     Now  as  regards  the  Falkland  Islands: 

The  Act  providing  a  close  time  for  seals  is  No.  4  of  1881.  It  recites  that  the  seal 
fishery  of  tho  islands  was  once  a  source  of  prolit  to  the  colonists,  Itut  has  been 
exhausted  by  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  lishing,  and  that  it  is  desirable  to  revive 
and  protect  this  industry  by  the  establishment  of  a  close  time  within  the  li)idts  of 
ihift  t'oloni/  and  its  dependencies. 

The  Statute  then  enacts  that  a  close  time  shall  he  observed  irithin  the  limits  of 
this  Colony  and  its  dependencies  from  the  1st  October  to  the  let  April. 

The  words  italicised  have  a  special  meaning. 

And  here  I  call  attention  to  a  principle  which  you  will  at  once  rec- 
ognize, the  ditterence  between  the  powers  of  legislation  of  what  may 
be  called  a  supreme  body,  and  the  powers  of  legislation  which  may  be 
exercised  by  a  subordinate  Legislature,  which  is  the  creation  of  a 
supreme  Legislature.  For  instance,  the  Parliament  of  Westminster  can 
legislate  for  the  whole  of  the  Queen's  dominions,  even  for  those  portions 
of  the  dominions  to  which  the  Queen  has  given  constitutional  Govern- 
ment, and  which  has  its  own  powers  of  legislation;  and  it  can  also 
legislate  for  the  subjects  of  the  Queen  all  the  world  over.  But 
1129  colonial  Legislatures  can  legislate  efiectively  only  for  and  within 
the  limit  of  their  own  actual  territory.  They  cannot  extend  the 
eftect  of  their  legislation  beyond  that  territory,  or  even  to  bind  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Queen  beyond  that  territory. 

This  illustration  from  the  Falkland  Islands  is  referred  to  on  page 
1(58  of  the  United  States  Argument,  the  third  paragraph  from  the  top: 

An  ordinance  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  passed  in  1881,  established  a  close  season 
for  the  islands  and  tho  surrounding  waters,  from  October  to  Aj)ril  in  each  year. 
Two  of  the  islands  lie  28  miles  apart,  and  this  regulation  is  enforced  in  the  open  sea 
lying  between  them. 

You  will  observe  that  after  that  statement  my  learned  friend  gives, 
as  it  were,  authorities  for  the  statement,  ''Ke])()rt  of  U.  S.  Fish  Com- 
mission"— I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  or  where  it  is — "affidavit  of 
Caj)!.  Budington;  Case  of  the  United  States,  Appendix,  Vol.  1,  p.  435"; 
but  for  my  purpose  I  will  read  from  page  221  of  the  United  States 
Case.  Having  set  out  this  ordinance  at  the  bottom  of  that  page,  they 
go  on  to  say : 

Capt.  Budingtott 
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This  is  the  expert  in  law — 

— an  experienced  navigator  and  seal  hunter  in  southern  waters,  visited  that  region 
in  January,  1892,  and  be  states,  under  oath,  that  the  ordinance  of  1881  is  enforced 
in  the  sea  surrounding  those  islands  outside  the  three-niilo  limit,  and  that  it  would 
be  deemed  a  violation  of  the  law  to  take  seals  during  the  close  season  between  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  Beaucheue  Island,  twenty-eight  miles  distant. 

When  you  read  the  affidavit,  if  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  words  I 
have  just  read,  I  think  you  will  find  that  it  has  been  put  a  little  too 
strongly  in  the  Case;  because  Budington's  affidavit,  which  is  in  another 
volume — Volume  2  of  the  Appendix,  page  593 — says,  under  the  head 
of  the  Falkland  Islands: 

At  one  time  these  islands  were  very  abundant  in  seal  life,  but  excessive  and  indis- 
criminate Ivilliug  has  nearly  annihilated  them. 

That  is  not  the  fact  I  am  upon. 

This  fact  was  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the  islands,  which  passed  am  ordi- 
nance in  1881  establishing  a  close  season  liom  October  to  Ajjril  for  the  islands  aud 
the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  My  understanding  of  this  ordinance  was  that  the  Ciov- 
emment  would  seize  any  vessel  taking  seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the 
islands. 

So  we  have  got  this  gentleman,  who  may  be  a  good  mariner,  but 
hardly  an  expert  in  law,  to  say  that  his  "understanding  of  this  ordi- 
nance was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any  vessel  taking  seals 
close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands." 

Mr.  Foster. — The  affidavit  shows  he  was  a  seal  hunter  returned 
from  the  South  Seas. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — And  he  may  go  back  to  the  South  Seas,  so 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  1  am  dealing  with  him  as  an  authority  on  this 
subject,  as  a  lawyer.  1  am  pointing  out  that  what  he  says  in 
1130  this  affidavit  is  not  that  he  was  ever  stopped,  not  that  he  heard 
of  anybody  that  ever  was  stoi)ped,  not  that  he  heard  anybody 
said  that  anybody  ever  was  stopped,  but  that  this  liunter,  who  had 
returned  from  the  South  Seas — what  recommendation  that  is  to  him,  I 
do  not  know — says : 

My  understanding  of  this  ordinance  was  that  the  Government  would  seize  any 
vessel  taking  seals  close  to  or  within  15  or  20  miles  of  the  islands.  I  understood  this 
ordinance  was  passed  on  the  ground  that  the  seal  resorting  to  these  islands  was  the 
property  of  the  ( Jovernment  and  therefore  it  had  a  riglil.  to  protect  them  every  where. 

The  (iovernment,  however,  gave  licences  to  certain  parties to  take  seals  during 

the  close  season. 

Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Charles,  are  all  of  those  legislative  acts  of 
the  colonies  repealable  by  tlie  Parliament  of  Great  liritain? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — The  machinery  is  this.  The  assent  of  the 
Crown  is  absolutely  ne(;essary  to  give  eilcct  t(>  any  act  in  the  natnre  of 
a  legislative  act  by  a  Colony,  whether  it  is  a  colony  with  a  constitution 
or  a  Crown  Colony.  That  is  the  way  it  stands.  It  would  be  quite 
within  the  jjowcrs  of  Parliament  to  pass  legislation  which  should  gain- 
say this,  if  it  chose  to  do  so. 

Scuiator  Morgan. — Of  any  act  of  the  Canadian  Parliament,  for 
instarMte? 

Sir  Charles  Rttssef-l. — Oh  certainly,  if  it  chose  to  do  so.  The 
Imjjerial  I'arlianu'nt,  which,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  has  created 
the  Legislature  of  Canada,  for  instance,  has  the  jiowcr  to  modify  that 
creation,  and  if  necessary  to  undo  it. 

Senator  M()R(rAN. — We  have  a  system  somewhat,  akin  to  it  in  the 
United  States.  The  acts  of  the  tcnitoiial  Legislatures  are  considered 
as  Acts  of  Congress,  unless  Congress  intervenes  to  repeal  or  modify 
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them,  so  tliat  they  becoino  the  snjjiciiie  aiitliority  of  the  (Government 
of  the  United  States.  What  is  done  by  the  colony  is  done  by  the 
Crown. 

The  President. — Unless  it  is  cancelled? 

Senator  Mort.an. — Yes. 

Sir  ('iiARLES  lIussKLL. — Tt  is  to  nie  a  most  painful  thiiiff  to  have  to 
refer  yon  to  so  many  books,  but  it  seems  to  be  absohitcly  necessary. 

The  President. — Could  you  not  refer  us  directly  to  the  statutes  of 
these  Colonies? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  wliat  I  am  going  to  do.  You  will 
find  them  in  \'()lunie  1,  page  435,  of  the  United  States  Appendix. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  print  all  those  statutes. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes. 

Whereas  tlic  seal  fisliery  of  these  islands,  which  was  at  one  time  a  source  of  profit 
and  advaiitajie  to  the,  colonists,  has  Ix-en  exhansted  liy  iniliscriiuinato  and  wastetnl 
lisliinjj,  and  it  is  desirable  to  revive  and  protect  this  industry  by  the  estublishnient 
of  a  close  time,  during  wliich  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  kill  or  capture  seals  within  the 
limits  of  this  colony  and  its  ilependencies: 

liv  it  tln-rtfore  enacted  bi/  the  Goi-ti'iior  of  the  Falkland  Islands  and  their  dependencies, 
with  the  adrice  and  conxent  of  the  Legislative  Council  thereof,  as  follows: 

1.  No  person  shall  kill  or  ca])ture,  or  attempt  to  kill  or  capture,  any  seal 
1131  within  the  limits  of  this  colony  and  its  de])cndencie8,  between  the  days  here- 
inafter mentioned  (which  interval  is  hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  close  season) ; 
that  is  to  saj',  Ibetween  the  first  day  of  October  and  the  first  day  of  April  f(dlowin|r, 
both  inclusive;  and  any  person  actinpf  in  contravention  of  this  section  shall  forfeit 
any  seals  killed  or  captured  by  him  and  shall  in  addition  thereto  incur  a  penalty 
not  exceediufj  one  hundred  jjounds,  and  a  fiirtiier  penalty  of  five  pounds  in  respect 
of  every  seal  so  killed  or  captured. 

2.  Any  owner  or  master  or  other  person  in  chargeof  any  ship  or  vessel  who  shall  per- 
mit such  ship  or  vessel  to  beemjdoyed  in  killing  or  caj)turin<ij  seals,  or  who  shall  permit 
any  person  l)elongiug  to  such  ship  or  vessel  to  be  employed  in  killing  or  capturing  as 
aforesaid,  during  the  close  season,  shall  forfeit  any  seals  so  killed  or  captured  and  in 
addition  thereto  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds  for 
each  offence. 

3.  Every  offence  under  this  ordinance  may  be  prosecuted  and  every  penalty  under 
this  ordinance  may  be  recovered  before  the  i)olice  magistrate  or  any  two  justices  of 
the  peace  in  a  summary  manner,  or  by  .action  in  the  supreme  court  of  this  colony, 
together  with  full  costs  of  suit:  Provided,  that  the  penalty  imposed  by  the  police 
magistrate  or  two  justices  shall  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds,  exclusive  of  costs. 

One-half  of  every  penalty  recovered  under  this  ordinance  shall  be  paid  to  the  per- 
son who  prosecuted  the  offence  or  sued  for  such  penalty. 

All  fines,  forfeitures,  and  penalties  recovered  under  this  ordinance,  where  not 
otherwise  hereinbefore  provided,  shall  be  to  Her  Majesty,  her  heirs,  and  successors, 
and  shall  he  ])aid  to  the  treasurer  for  the  use  of  the  government  of  this  colony. 

For  all  purposes  of  and  incidental  to  the  trial  au<l  punishment  of  any  person 
accused  of  any  offence  iinder  this  ordinance  and  the  ])roceediug8  and  matters  pre- 
liminary and  incidental  to  and  conseciuential  on  his  trial  and  ])uuishment,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  and  incidental  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  court  or  of  any  constable  or 
olilicer  with  reference  to  such  offence,  the  offence  shall  he  deemed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted either  in  the  place  in  which  it  was  actually  committed  or  in  any  place  in 
which  the  offender  may  for  the  time  being  be  found. 

4.  Where  the  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  or  vessel  is  adjudged  to  pay  a  penalty  for 
an  offence  under  this  ordinance  the  court  may,  in  addition  to  any  other  power  they 
may  have  for  the  purpose  of  comi)elling  payment  of  such  penalty,  direct  the  same 
to  be  levied  by  distress  or  arrestment  and  sale  of  the  said  ship  or  vessel  and  her 
tackle. 

5.  In  this  ordinance  the  expression  "seal"  means  the  "fur  seal,"  the  "sea  otter," 
the  "hair  seal,"  the  "sea  elephant,"  the  "sea  leopard,"  and  the  "sea  dog,"  and 
includes  any  aninuil  of  the  seal  kind  which  may  be  found  within  the  limits  of  this 
colony  and  its  dependencies. 

Senator  Morgan. — Now,  Sir  Charles,  before  you  close  this  subject,  I 
wish  to  ask  you  a  question,  for  information,  merely.  I  wish  to  know 
whether  the  British  Parliament  has  repealed  any  of  these  Acts  of  any 
of  the  Colonial  Legislatures,  or  modified  them,  having  reference  to  pro- 
tection of  seal  life? 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  not  aware  of  such  a  thing  having  hap- 
pened.   There  is  not  one  that  applies. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  speaking  about  where  they  ai)ply.  I 
want  to  know  whether  the  British  Government  is  responsible,  as  a  Gov- 
ernment, in  its  legislation,  for  these  Acts. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — So  far  as  the  responsibility  means  that  it 
has  not  interfered — 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  what  I  mean. 
1132        Sir  Charles  Russell. — With  the  legislative  action  within 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  particular  dependency,  whether 
a  Crown  Colony  or  self-governing  Colony,  1  think  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Morgan. — No  question  has  been  made  of  the  power  of  the 
Colonies  to  pass  the  respective  laws  that  they  have  passed? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  far  as  I  am  aware,  no.  And  also,  I  add 
to  that,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  there  is  no  reason  why  any  question 
should  be  raised. 

Senator  Morgan. — Perhaps  not.  I  only  wanted  to  know  what  the 
fact  was. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — As  far  as  I  know,  that  is  the  fact;  but  if 
you  can  give  me  any  i)articulars  in  any  precise  case,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
look  it  up. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  refer  to  any  case  at  all.  I  merely 
wanted  to  know  whether  the  Tribunal  of  Arbitration  were  to  consider 
these  statutes  upon  the  colonial  statute  books  as  being  statutes  enacted 
by  the  consent  of  the  British  Crown? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  have  stated  what  the  facts  are,  Sir,  and 
they  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  think  I  have  already  answered  the 
question. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  supposed  that  you  could  tell  me  what  the  fact 
is  in  regard  to  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  legislation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware — I 
am  proceeding  to  examine  it  in  detail — is  all  strictly  limited  according 
to,  and  within,  the  proj^er  constitutional  lines.  It  is  territorial  legisla- 
tion and  territorial  legislation  only. 

The  Tresident. — But  I  believe  Senator  Morgan  is  right  in  saying 
that  as  long  as  it  has  not  been  objected  to  by  the  Crown  of  England, 
tlie  Crown  of  England  is  held  responsible  for  it.  You  have  just  stated 
that,  I  think. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  you  probably.  Sir,  for  a  moment 
were  otherwise  engaged.  1  i)ointed  out  that  as  icgards  a  British  Col- 
ony, whether  it  has  no  constitution,  and  therefore  no  legislative  assem- 
bly of  its  own,  or  whether  it  has  a  constitution,  the  assent  of  the  Queen 
has  to  be  given  to  su('h  legislation  belbre  it  can  become  operative.  In 
either  case,  it  is  given  through  the  Governor  of  the  particular  Colony, 
as  in  the  case  of  Canada.  The  Crown  moreover,  even  after  assent  has 
been  given  to  a  legislative  act  by  the  (Jovernor  in  the  name  of  the 
(^ueen,  and  it  has  become  a  law,  has  the  i)()wer  of  disallowing  any 
coh)niiil  Act,  a  ])()W('r  w iiich  must  liowever  l)e  exercised  usually  within 
a  tix<'d  period  of  time.  Great  Jiiitain  has  assented,  and  in  that  sense, 
is  <;leariy  resj)()iisil)]e  for  the  legislation. 

Lord  IIannen. — They  are  all  either  with  the  consent,  or  without  the 
dissent,  of  the  lOnglisli  (rovernment? 

Sir  (JiiARLES  lii;ssi''j,L. — Quitch  so.  I  rather  preferred  to  answer  the 
qu(\stion  by  staling  wliat  the  actual  facts  wt^re,  wliich  I  have  done.  1 
think  at  the,  moment,  sir,  you  were  engaged,  wlien  I  was  explaining  it 
to  Senator  Morgan. 
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The  President. — I  believe  that  answers  Seuator  Morgan's  ques- 
tion. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  think  it  does.  I  intended  it  to  be  an 
answer,  and  I  think  tlie  Senator  so  undcistood, 
1133  Senator  Morgan. — I  understand  this:  tlnit  without  tlie  dis- 
sent of  the  Queen  or  tlie  (lovernnient  of  Great  Uritain,  in  tlie 
case  of  Crown  Colonies,  their  Statutes  stand  as  if  they  had  been  enacted 
by  Parliament,  and  that  that  is  the  same  rule  also  in  regard  to  what 
you  call  the  constitutional  Colonies:  there  being  no  dissent,  the  law  is 
as  if  enacted  by  Parliament  in  legal  effect,  of  course. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Now  1  wish  if  I  may  to  conclude  this  case 
of  the  Falkland  Islands,  before  the  Court  rises,  and  I  will  not  rei)eat 
my  observations  which  were  more  or  less  in  the  nature  of  a  complaint: 
but  this  is  what  we  say  in  our  Counter  Case,  which  I  understand  my 
learned  friend  had  before  him  when  his  Argument  was  prepared.  This 
is  on  page  87. 

In  order  to  suggest  that  the  provisions  of  this  Ordinance  are  extended  to  nontcr- 
ritorial  waters,  Captain  Budington,  a  navigator  and  seal-huntor,  is  quoted  as  an 
authority  for  the  statement  "under  oath"  that  this  Ordinance  is  enforced  outside 
the  3-mile  limit. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on  reference  to  his  affidavit,  that  Captain  Budington 
only  swears  as  to  what  was  his  "understanding"  of  the  Ordinance;  and  as  to  any 
instance  of  the  enforcement  of  tliis  law  against  foreigners  outside  the  ordinary  limit 
of  jurisdiction,  he  oilers  no  evidence  whatever. 

The  Ordinance,  with  reference  to  the  close  season  thereby  established,  enacts : 

And  it  repeats  the  section,  which  is  confined  in  its  operation  to  "the 
limits  of  this  Colony  and  its  dei)cndencies  ". 

This  is  the  statement  put  in  our  Counter  Case  and  before  the  Argu- 
ment was  prepared. 

The  terms  of  the  Ordinance  are  expressly  confined  to  the  limits  of  the  Colony  and 
at  no  time  since  the  Falkland  Islands  have  belonged  to  Great  I'ri tain,  whether  before 
or  after  the  making  of  the  Ordinance  in  (inestion,  has  any  atteni]>t  be<!n  made  to 
interfere  with  the  capture  of  seals  outside  the  ordinary  territorial  waters.  This  fact 
is  noted  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Report. 

There  is  a  distinct  statement.  First  of  all,  our  position  is  this,  that 
the  law  itself  is  in  fact  strictly  limited  territorially;  and  secondly, 
that,  in  lact,  it  has  never  been  asserted  or  put  in  force  against  a 
foreigner  outside  the  3-mile  limit. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  regar?^  to  these  colonial  Acts  in  regard  to 
seals,  do  any  of  them  make  leases  of  the  right  to  take  seals? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — 1  am  not  aware  that  they  do.  They  grant 
what  might  be  called  hunting  licenses. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes. 

Lord  Hannen. — What  is  the  page  of  the  British  Commissioner's 
Report? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  referred  to  on  page  87,  my  Lord,  of 
the  Counter  Case,  and  it  is  quoted  at  page  156. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — But  what  is  the  passage  at  page  156  of  the  British 
Commissioners'  Report  that  it  is  referred  to? 

The  President. — Are  you  sure  that  it  is  the  Behring  Sea  Commis- 
sioners? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  I  will  give  you  the  i)assage. 
1134        Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 1  suppose  it  is  in  reply  to  w  hat  Felton 
says  in  answer  to  question  3. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  I  think  it  is. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is,  of  course,  a  statement  of  fact  that 
can  be  challenged  if  not  correct. 
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Mr.  Phelps. — What  is  the  statement  of  fact? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  have  just  read  it  at  pag^e  87  of  the  Case. 

Mr.  Phelps. — But  I  mean  in  the  British  Commissioners'  Beport. 

The  President. — Yes,  the  evidence  of  it. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  must  be  allowed  to  state  it  in  my  own 
way.  There  is  the  statement  of  fact  which  is  capable  of  being  chal- 
lenged if  not  true.  Now  I  will  show  the  reference  to  the  British  Com- 
missioners' Report. 

There  is  set  out  on  page  154  a  circular  letter  of  enquiry  which  they 
addressed  to,  among  other  Colonies,  the  Falkland  Islands:  it  is  as 
follows : 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  of  the  Dominion  of  CaTiada,  in  connection  with  ques- 
tions rehiting  to  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  is  desirous  of  obtaining 
all  possible  iuformation  relatin>r  to  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  the  Soutliern  Hemisphere. 
The  southern  fur-seal,  or  "sea-bear"  (of  the  family  of  eared  seals,  or  Otaridcr),  is 
known  to  have  formed  the  object  of  an  important  industry  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  but  the  islands  on  whicii  it  once  abountled  are  now  reported,  and 
believed  to  be,  almost  entirely  depleted  of  seals.  As  the  habits  and  life-history  of 
the  fur-seal  of  the  North  Pacific  apjiear  to  be  closely  similar  to  those  of  the  allied 
seals  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  it  is  thou,i;ht  probable  that  the  history  of  the 
decline  of  the  southern  fisheries  may  afford  some  facts  having  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
fur- seal  fisheries  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  may  serv^e  to  iudicate  a  proper  mode  of 
protection  to  be  accorded  to  these  fisheries,  if  such  should  be  found  necessary. 

In  this  connection,  it  would  be  of  particular  interest  to  know  for  each  of  the  seal 
islands  or  sealing-grounds  of  the  Southern  (^ienisphere: 

1.  Whether  the  decline  or  destructicm  of  the  fishery  is  attributable  to  the  slaughter 
of  the  seals  while  on  shore  at  their  breeding-places,  or  to  their  pursuit  at  large  on 
the  circumjacent  ocean. 

2.  In  what- manner  the  fur-seal  fishery  has  been  and  is  conducted  in  each  particular 
locality. 

3.  Whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  measures  have  been  taken  by  various  Govern- 
ments towards  the  protection  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries  in  their  territories  or  in  places 
within  their  Jurisdiction;  and,  further,  if  any  such  measures  are  known  to  have 
jjroved  successful  in  preserving  or  rehabilitating  the  fisheries. 

4.  Generally,  any  particulars  as  to  the  life-history  of  the  animal,  its  migration, 
season  of  bringing  forth  its  young,  and  the  habits  of  the  seals  while  engaged  in 
suckling  and  rearing  the  young. 

Now  the  answer  is  on  page  450. 

The  main  cause  is  due  to  the  reckless  .and  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  seals 
during  their  breeding  season. 

And  so  on. 

n.  H.  Waldkon. — The  decline  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  including  the  Falk- 
lauds,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  females  during  the 
breeding  s(!ason,  whereby  the  young  perish.  Pursuit  in  the  high  seas  is  not  carried 
on  to  any  extent. 

1135        Then. 

Queslion  2.  In  what  manner  the  fur-seal  fisln-ry  has  l)een,  or  is,  conducted  in  e.ach 
particular  locality. 

J.  .J.  Fki.ton. — Formeriy,  by  means  of  whale-boats;  later  on,  by  cutters  and 
schooners,  'i'lusy  would  be  fitted (Uit  for  the  "  ])iipping"  aiul  the  "shedding"  seasons; 
as  many  mcni  would  l)c  taken  as  ])os8ibl(^  armed  witli  c]ul)s,  sj)earH,  and  guns,  and, 
landiug  at  tiie  breeding  )da(<!s,  they  would  lino  the  beach  and  (jndeavour  to  turn  the 
HoalH  from  taking  to  tlie  water. 

And  HO  on,  and  that  is  repeated. 

Whetlier  any,  and,  if  any,  what  ni(;asureH  have  beeti  taken  by  various  (!overniiu>iits 
towards  tlie  protection  of  tiu!  fursea!  fisiieries  in  tludr  territories,  or  in  places  within 
their  Jurisdiction ;  and,  further,  if  any  su(di  measures  are  known  to  have  ])roved 
Hiiccessl'ul  in  preserving  or  relialiiiitaling  the  fisheries. 

.J.  .1.  l'i;t/if)N.  —  Im  the  I'alk  lands,  sinre  tlii>.  close  season  was  enaet(^d,  there  lias 
ber-n  an  increase  of  seals;  but  foreign  scliooncirs  occasionally  break  the  law. 

J.  J.  GoouilAUT. — See  answer  to  C^uestion  I. 
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E.  Nir,ssoN. — Does  not  see  any  iinproveniont  Hime  the  Law  enacting  a  close  season 
was  passed. 

H.  Walduox. — To  tlio  same  ellcct  as  J.  J.  Fclton. 

I  think  tliat  is  all,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out. 

Mr.  .Justice  Haui.an. —  Tlie  last  answer  ou  that  i>age  has  a  reference 
to  the  Falkland  Islands. 

Sir  CuARLES  IvUSSELL. — Thank  you  Sir,  I  will  read  it: 

H.  Waldron. — Owing  to  keen  pursuit,  the  seals  prefer  caves  and  ledges  of  rocks 
under  high  cliU's  to  form  breeding  rookeries.  'i"he  fur-seal  hauls  up  to  hrfM-d  in 
Jaiuiiiry,  the  young  h,'a\  iiig  in  May  (or  otluu'  rookeries  with  l)oth  "  wigs  "  and  "  claj)- 
niatchos".  There  is  no  regular  migration,  but  it  is  i)robable  that,  when  hard  jiressed, 
they  leave  the  South  Sliet  lands  and  mainland  for  the  Falklands.  "  'i'hey  are  })eculiar 
in  liking  some  jjlaces  for  several  years,  and  tluiii  at  once  going  away  and  net  hauling 
up  there  again,  apparently  without  cause,  in  some  instances  where  but  few  were 
killed  and  in  others  quite  unmolested." 

Lord  riANNEN. — That  does  not  refer  to  the  meaning-  it  seemed  to  be 
quoted  for. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  liave  just  pointed  out  to  my  learned 
friend  J  do  not  think  it  Justities  the  statement  that  the  British  Com- 
missioners allirmed  that  fact. 

Sir  lliCHARD  VVeuster. — It  was  not  intended  to.  It  is  independent. 
There  is  no  evidence  given  in  sui)port  of  it.  It  is  a  statement  of  fact 
on  behalf  of  the  (lovinnment  in  the  Counter  Case,  and  that  fact  is  noted 
in  the  lUitish  Commissioners'  lve])ort  and  is  set  out  at  page  19.'3  of  the 
British  Commissioners'  lleport  and  referred  to  in  section  V2{). 

Lord  IIannen. — However,  your  idea  is  that  this  Ordinance  does  not 
deal  with  the  high  seas  at  all. 

Sir  KiCHARU  Webster. — Yes,  there  has  been  in  fat^t  no  assertion  of 
it;  there  has  been  in  fact,  no  exercise  of  the  Act  as  if  it  did  api)ly  to 
the  high  seas:  and  those  are  fixcts  which  can  be  challenged  and  contra- 
dicted, if  not  accurate.  Mr.  Budington  does  not  vouch  that  he 
113G  ever  heard  of  anybody,  who  ever  heard  of  anybody  else,  who 
ever  said  that  he  had  been  prevented  sealing:  he  only  states  that 
his  understanding  of  the  Ordinance  is  so  and  so. 

General  Fos'J'ER. — A  little  more  than  that. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No,  1  really  read  every  word  he  sai^. 

General  Foster. — I  beg  your  pardon.    I  followed  closely. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Well,  I  do  not  comi)hiin,  but  I  really  did. 

Now,  one  at  least  of  the  Tribunal  is  aware  of  the  \ery  close  .scanning 
an  Act  requires,  before  it  is  intimated  that  Her  Majesty  will  not  dis- 
allow it.  It  is  a  duty  which  lalls  upon  the  permanent  legal  advi.ser  of 
the  Colonial  Otlice,  and  in  cases  of  importance  or  difliculty  reference  is 
also  made  to  the  Law  Officers.  It  would  be  their  duty  to  rei)ort  against 
any  Colonial  Act  which  atfected  to  assume  a  Jurisdiction  which  it  was 
beyond  the  competence  of  the  Legislativ^e  Body,  whatever  it  was,  to 
exercise.  If  they  so  advised  in  resi)ect  of  any  act,  the  Privy  Council, 
on  that  report,  would  advise  the  Queen  to  disallow  it. 

The  President. — Well,  I  think  we  will  adjourn  now. 

[The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  until  Tuesday  next,  the  30th  of 
May,  at  11.30  o'clock.] 


TWENTY-NINTH    DAY,   MAY   30™,  1893. 

The  President. — SirCLarles,  we  are  ready  for  you  to  resume  your 
argumeut. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Mr.  Presideut,  I  go  straight  to  the  resump- 
tion of  the  examination  of  the  instances  of  legislation  by  various  coun- 
tries adduced  by  the  United  States  which  they  contend  are  analogous, 
involve  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  which  they  say  justifies  or 
strengthens  their  position.  I  have  considered  the  legislation  of  the 
Falkland  Islands;  and  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal  to  open  the  British 
printed  Argument  at  page  41.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page,  the  legis- 
lation of  New  Zealand  is  considered;  and  this  is,  as  we  submit,  a  con- 
spicuous instance  of  the  misunderstanding  of  the  United  States  of  the 
character  of  this  legislation.  What  is  said  about  it  in  the  Argument 
of  the  United  States  is  at  pages  167  and  1G8 ;  but  I  only  need  refer  to 
page  108  which  sums  up  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  result.  It  is  the 
second  sentence  on  the  top  of  that  page  of  their  Argument.  Summing 
up  the  result,  as  they  conceive  it,  they  say: 

In  other  words,  autliority  was  conferred  by  these  Acts  to  seize  vessels  for  illegally 
tahing  seals  over  an  area  of  the  open  sea  extending  at  the  furthest  point  700  miles 
from  the  coast;  and  the  Government  of  New  Zealand  has  since  kept  a  cruiser  actively 
employed  in  enforcing  these  regulations. 

That  is  to  say,  regulations  extending  700  miles  from  the  coast.  That 
will  be  found  to  be  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  the  subject. 

Now,  I  will  content  myself  with  reading  what  is  the  actual  fact  as  to 
that  legislation.     On  page  41  of  the  British  Argument  we  say: 

The  Statute  No.  43  of  1878  for  the  protection  of  seals  establishes  a  close  season ;  no 
reference  is  made  to  waters,  but  the  Governor  may  by  order  exclude  any  part  of  the 
Colony  from  tlio  provisions  of  tJio  Statute. 

A  "  public  lislicry''  is  delined  to  be  "  any  salt  or  fresh  waters  in  the  Colony,  or  on 
the  coasts  or  bays  thereof;"  it  includes  artiiicial  waters,  and  extends  to  the  ground 
under  such  water. 

Further,  it  is  provided  that  ofienccs  against  the  Act  committed  on  the  sea-coast  or 
at  sea  within  one  marine  league  of  the  coast  are  to  bo  deemed  as  having  been  com- 
mitted in  a  "  })ublic  iishery." 

There  is  a  therefore,  clear  limitation  to  the  one  marine  league  from 
the  coast. 

"  Tlie  FislierieH  Conservat  ion  Act  of  1884  "  applies  to  certain  waters  of  the  Colony, 
the  term  "  watjirs"  lieing  deliiuMl  to  mean  "any  salt,  fresh,  or  bralvish  waters  in  the 
(Jolony,  or  on  the,  coasts  or  liays  tlic^reof."  The  Governor  is  enabled  to  make  regula- 
tions for  th()  j)rot<'ction  of  iisli,  oyhicrs.  or  seals. 

By  "The  Amendment  Act  No.  '21  of  3887"  the  ])enalty  for  violating  the  principal 
Act  in  its  ai)plication  to  seals  is  increased. 
1138         Vessels  illegally  taking  seals  are  declared  to  be  forfeited,  and  Her  Majesty's 
vessels  and  ollieers  arc  <-mpo\vei'ed  to  seize  sneh  wnimls  "  if  found  within  the 
jiirisfliclion  of  thr.  (iorrriiiiu  i\(  of  thr  Cnloini  of  New  /caland." 

The  A<t  also  allows  vchscIh  within  IIk;  same  Jurisdiction  to  be  searched. 

The  United  States  Caae  contaiua  an  extraordinary  mis-statement : 
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!Now,  liere  is  what  the  United  States  say  with  regard  to  tins  legisla- 
tion of  New  Zealand. 

The  area  desij^nated  as  "tlie  colony"  is  taken  to  mean  the  area  Bpccified  in  the  Act 
[26  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  23,  sec.  2]  creating  th<>.  Colony,  which  delines  its  boundaries  as 
coincident  with  parallels  33°  and  53"  south  latitude,  aud  162-'  east  and  173"^  west 
longitude. 

The  definition  in  the  Act  [The  Fisheries  Conservation  Act,  1884]  of  the  term  "waters" 
indicates  that  it  applies  to  the  entire  area  of  the  Colony,  of  which  tlie  southiastern 
corner  is  over  700  miles  from  the  coast  of  New  Zealand,  altliough  a  few  smaller 
islands  intervene. 

Then  the  Argument  proceeds — 

In  the  Map  [which  I  will  not  stop  to  refer  to,  the  Tribunal  can  refer  to  it  for  them- 
selves] in  the  LTnited  States  Case  an  area  coloured  pink  is  shown,  comprising  the 
waters  between  the  limits  of  latitude  and  longitude,  to  found  the  contention  that 
these  waters  are  included  within  the  colonial  limits. 

The  words  of  the  Imperial  Statute  26  &  27  Vict.,  cap.  23,  sec.  2,  above  referred  to, 
uevertheless,  are  clear  and  explicit,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  misunderstood. 

The  designation  of  the  Colony  in  that  Statute  is  as  follows: 

The  Colony  of  New  Zealand  shall,  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Act  and  for  all  other 
pur])08os  whatever,  be  deemed  to  comprise  all  territories,  islands,  and  countries  h/ing 
between  162"^  east  h)ngitu(lo  and  173°  west  longitude,  and  between  the  33rd  and  53rd 
parallels  of  south  latitude. 

Only  the  territories,  islands,  and  countries  hjing  between  these  limits  of  latitude 
and  longitude  are  thus  seen  to  be  included  within  the  Colony. 

In  other  words,  in  interpreting  this  Statute,  the  United  States  rep- 
resentatives have  fallen  into  what  we  conceive  to  be  precisely  the  same 
mistake  which  they  fell  into  in  construing  their  own  Treaty  of  Cession 
of  1807  between  themselves  and  Kussia:  that  misconception  being  that 
because  that  Treaty  of  18G7  described  a  certain  line  drawn  from  Behring 
Straits  south-westwards  beyond  the  Aleutian  Chain,  that  thereby  there 
was  a  cession  as  of  territory  of  all  the  waters  that  lay  to  the  east  of 
that  line. 

All  that  is  said  here  is  that  within  those  limits  whatever  is  territory 
is  part  of  the  Colony,  no  more  than  that,  just  as  the  words  used  in  the 
Treaty  of  1867  were  quite  apt  words  to  describe  the  cession  to  America 
of  all  that  was  territory  lying  within  those  degrees  of  latitude  and  of 
longitude.  These  facts  were  stated  in  the  British  Counter  Case  and 
yet  the  argument  is  repeated  in  the  print  by  the  United  States  as  if  the 
explanation  had  not  been  made. 

Now  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  comes  next  in  order,  on  page  43,  and  I 
notice  that  the  printed  Argument  of  my  learned  friend  does  not  refer 
to  this  case  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If  I  am  to  assume  that  that  is 
given  up  by  my  learned  friends,  I  will  pass  it  without  any  notice,  but 
unless  my  learned  friend  gives  me  that  intimation  I  must  of  course 
notice  it.  It  is  mentioned  by  them  in  their  Case.  It  is  not  referred  to 
in  their  Argument,  but  we  have  in  our  Counter  Case,  at  ]>age  89, 
1139  dealt  with  it  and  exj)laiiuMl  what  the  facts  were,  and  that  has 
not  been  answered.  1  will  read  the  explanation  which  is  shortly 
put  in  page  89. 

It  proceeds  thus : 

It  is  stated  in  the  United  States  Case  that  "in  the  Colony  of  the  Capeof  Good  Hope 
sealing  is  prohibited  at  the  rookeries  and  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto,  except 
under  stringent  regulations". 

The  evidence  ollered  in  support  of  these  allegations  consists  of  the  following 
statements : 

W.  C.  B.  Stamp:  who  says:  I  am  told,  although  I  know  nothing  about  it,  that 
regulations  of  some  kind  have  been  made  in  the  Colony  of  the  Capo  of  Gottd  Hope. 

G.  Comer:  who  says:  The  rookeries  "are  in  the  possession  or  control  of  a  com- 
pany, as  I  was  then  informed,  which  has  the  exclusive  right  to  take  seals  there.  We 
did  not  dare  to  go  to  those  rookeries  because  sealing  was  prohibited,  and  we  would 
not  have  been  allowed,  to  take  them  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto." 
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That  does  not  further  their  view  at  all.    Then  it  proceeds : 

The  Regulations  in  force  in  this  Colony  are  of  the  character  -whicli  ap^iears  from 
the  (Government  Notice  ^vhich  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Commis- 
sioners' Report.  By  this  Notice  all  persons  are  prohibited  "from  disturbing  the 
seals  on  the  said  island"  [in  Mossel  Bay]  and  are  warned  from  trespassing  there. 

The  Government  Agent  states  that  there  is  practically  no  pursuit  of  tlie  animals 
in  the  water  on  these  coasts.  The  system  of  killing  the  seals  is  the  same  throughout 
all  the  colonial  islands,  namely,  with  "clubs",  by  men  landing  in  boats. 

Then  the  exi^lanation  further  j)roceeds: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  entirely  confined 
to  the  protection  of  seals  on  the  islands. 

Tliere  is  no  allegation  of  any  assertion  of  any  right  inconsistent  with 
that  explanation  which  I  have  now  read. 

Kow  the  case  of  Canada,  again,  is  not  referred  to  in  the  printed  Argu- 
ment of  my  learned  friends,  and  I  will  pursue  in  relation  to  that  the 
same  course.  Whether  I  am  entitled  to  assume  that  the  exi)lanation 
given  in  our  Counter  Case  was  satisfactory  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  entitled  to  say  that  the  explanation  was  given  of  what  the  actual 
facts  were  in  our  Counter  Case,  and  after  that  explanation  is  given,  the 
nuxtter  is  not  again  referred  to  or  apparently  relied  upon  in  the  United 
States  Argument.  It  is  referred  to  in  the  British  Counter-Case,  at 
page  89 : 

Turning  from  the  fur-seal  to  the  other  varieties  of  seals,  it  is  allegedin  the  United 
States  Case  that,  as  regards  the  hair-seal  in  the  North  Atlantic — 

"They  have  thrown  about  them  upon  the  high  seas  the  guardianship  of  British 
statutes.  .  .  Canadian  statutes  prohibit  all  persons,  without  prescribing  any  marine 
limit,  from  disturbing  or  injuring  all  sedentary  seal  iisheries  during  the  time  of 
iishing  for  seals,  or  from  hindering  or  frightening  the  shoals  of  seals  as  they  enter 
the  tishery." 

The  only  Canadian  Statute  referred  to  is  the  Fisheries  Act  of  1886,  which  undoubt- 
edly atlects  Canadian  sul)jects  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  within  the  terri- 
torial waters  of  Canada,  but  asserts  no  jurisdiction  over  foreign  subjects  outside 
those  waters. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  statement  fnmi  your  Counter  Case. 
Sir  (JiiAiiLES  liussELL. — Yes,  Avhich  is  not  challenged  in  the 
1140  ])riiited  Argument  subsequently  delivered  by  the  United  States, 
and  is  the  fact.  1  mean  it  states  what  the  fact  is,  I  am  entitled 
to  assunu!  that  in  all  these  cases,  unless  the  confrary  is  shown,  that  no 
case  can  be  adduced  of  any  assertion  of  a  right  outside  the  territorial 
waters.  If  my  learned  friends  could  have  produced  instances  of  such 
assertion  outside  territorial  waters  afCccting  other  than  British  sub- 
jects, it  would  have  been  something  to  Ihe  ])()int — it  would  have  been 
at  least  the  arf/unientiivi  ad  hominem;  but  it  is  not  even  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  su<'h  (evidence.  Tliey  give  an  extrac^t  from  the  Canadian 
Statute  which  gixcs  no  Justification  whatever  fortlie  statement  wliicli  is 
found  in  their  Case;  and  the  Tribunal  will  be  good  enough  to  bear  in 
mind — I  will  refci-  to  it  later  so  as  not  to  repeat  myself — the  ])aragrapli 
which  1  have  already  exjdained  as  to  colonial  legislation,  namely,  that 
Ihepowerto  legislate  which  isconced<'d  to('olonies  which  have  airei)r(5- 
sentative  system  of  ( loveinment — a  constitutional  (!oveinni(;nt,  as  it  is 
shortly  called — that  that  being  adelegated  ])o\v(!rby  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, it  gives  to  th<'  ('olonial  Legislature  absolutely  no  ])ower,  even  if 
it  an'ected  to  <'Neicise  it,  which  it  has  not  done,  to  legislate  one  inch 
beyond  the  actual  tenitory.  1  shall  point  to  sonu'  I'cmaikable  decisions 
of  the  I'rivy  (Jouncil,  which  is  the  A])i)ellate  Court  from  the  Colonies, 
which  have  given  effect  to  that  view  of  the  powers  of  Colonial  Legisla- 
tures, 
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Senator  .Morgan. — Wliat  was  the  penalty  iinjiosed  in  the  Canadian 
Act  ui)(»n  the  takinj^  of  liair  weals. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 1  will  tell  you,  Sir,  in  one  ujoment.  1  have 
not  got  it  in  my  mind  at  present. 

Mr.  .Justice  IIahlan. — It  is  at  i)ase  441. 

Sir  Charles  lirssELL. — 1  think  that  for  hunting  or  killing  whales, 
seals  or  ])ori)oises,  and  so  on,  it  is  a  penalty  not  exceeding  $:J()0,  or 
ini])risonment  not  exceeding  six  months.  Everyone  who  M'ith  a  boat  or 
vessel  knowingly  disturbs,  etc.  a  seal  fishery  is  to  be  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  .'^(JO,  or  in  delault  one  month,  and  is  liable  to  pay  such 
damages  as  are  assessed  by  the  Fishery  Ollicer  or  Justice  of  the  Peace. 
The  Statutes  are  set  out  page  441  of  the  Appendix,  vol.  1,  of  the  Case 
of  the  United  States. 

]\Ir.  rlustice  Haulan. — The  first  section  relates  to  rockets  and  explo- 
sive instrunu'iits,  and  the  next  to  sedentary  seal  fisheries.  1  believe 
none  of  the  provisions  relate  directly  to  seal  hunting. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  to  fur-seal  hunting. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  was  included  at  any  rate  in  the  general  description. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell.— I  am  infoinied  by  Mr.  Tupper  that  these 
Statutes  apply  to  the  shore  tishery. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  relate  to  hair-seals  and  not  fur-seals. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  should  not  say  it  related  to  hair-seals 
only,  if  there  are  such   things  as  fur-seals  in  that  neighbourhood, 

because  the  i)hrase  is  "seals"  generally. 
1141        Lord  Hannen. — It  would  iiudude  both  classes  of  seals. 

Senator  JMorgan. — There  are  no  fur-seals  in  the  Atlantic. 

Lord  1 1  annen. — I  dare  say. 

Sir  ( 'iiARLES  Kussell. — Very  likely;  that  probably  is  so. 

In  reference  to  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  reference  to  the  use  of  any  explo- 
sive weapons  for  the  purpose  of  lishing,  1  am  reminded  u  irropos  of  an 
entirely  dilferent  matter  by  Mr.  Tui)per,  which  Mr.  Pheli>s  will  be  able 
to  correct  if  erroneous, —  it  is  rather  in  reference  to  the  illustration 
given  by  Mr.  Phelps  as  to  whether  it  would  be  a  defensible  act  to  use 
dynamite  at  sea  to  kill  (ish, —  Mr.  Tupper  informs  me  that,  by  concert 
between  the  United  States  and  ('anada,  each  of  these  communities  has 
passed  regulations  against  the  use  of  dynamite. 

Mr.  Tupi'ER.— No. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — No,  that  is  not  so.  I  am  now  told  that 
they,  foreseeing  the  i)ossible  danger  that  might  ensue  to  interests 
whicli  are  interests  not  only  of  oiu'  cimntry  butof  both,  have  concerted 
measures  by  their  own  legislation  to  deal  Avith  the  use  of  anything  of 
that  kind. 

Senator  Morgan. — Can  Mr.  Tupi)er  cite  the  Tribunal  to  the  arrange- 
ment or  regulation  between  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  sub- 
ject of  mackerel  tishing'? 

Sir  Charles  Kussicll. — Well,  this  is  not  in  reference  to  what  I  am 
talking  about;  but  by  all  means,  if  you  wish  to  ask  Mr.  Tupper,  do  so. 
Sir.     It  is  rather  an  interrui)tion  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  Tupper. — The  ])()sition  of  that  matter  is  shortly  this.  The 
United  States  have  legislated  touching  the  taking  of  lish  in  their 
waters  by  purse-seining,  and  have  i)r()hibited  the  catching  of  mackerel 
in  the  United  States  waters  during  the  spawning  period  of  the  mack- 
erel season.  Canada  has  prohibited  the  use  of  purse-seines  in  Canadian 
>\'aters  for  the  whole  year;  that  is  from  Januiuy  till  Pecemberj  and, 
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by  an  exchange  of  notes,  tlie  British  Government,  representing  Can- 
ada, and  the  United  States  have  now  arranged  to  discuss  a  proposal 
for  dealing  with  the  mackerel  fishery,  if  necessary,  outside  the  3-mile 
limit  of  the  different  countries. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  wish  to  enquire  if  the  basis  of  that  Agreement 
was  not  the  fact  that  this  method  of  purse-seining  was  an  injury  to 
young  mackerel. 

Mr.  TuppEE. — Yes,  destroying  them  in  great  quantities. 

General  Foster. — As  I  participated  with  Mr.  Tupper  in  that  nego- 
tiation I  may  refresh  his  memory  in  regard  to  it.  I  understand  that  a 
commission  of  experts  has  been  appointed  by  the  two  Governments  to 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  fishing  interests  of  the  two  countries 
in  the  adjacent  waters,  no  mention  being  made  of  mackerel  fishing  or 
purse-seining  whatever,  according  to  my  recollection.  It  covers  the 
whole  question  of  the  fisheries. 

Mr.  Tupper. — Well  we  differ  upon  that  and  we  can  produce  the  cor- 
respondence if  necessary. 
1142  Sir  Charles  IIussell. — At  all  events  Mr.  Tupper  thinks  not 
and  whether  it  is,  or  is  not,  it  is  wholly  immaterial.  It  is  a  very 
good  illustration  of  what  I  referred  to  several  days  ago  of  where,  for 
instance,  trawling  is  found  to  interfere  with  sealing  on  the  ground  that  it 
involves  the  loss  of  small  fishes,  nations  Lave  come  by  conventions 
(where  the  law  cannot  help  one  or  the  other)  to  mutual  arrangements  for 
the  X)rotection  of  their  respective  interests.  It  is  a  very  good  illustration, 
and  all  the  better  if  Mr.  Foster  is  correct  in  saying  it  is  not  limited  to 
mackerel  fishing,  but  has  a  wider  and  more  general  application.  The 
illustration  becomes  for  that  reason  the  stronger  and  not  the  weaker. 

Lord  ITannen. — I  see  from  the  i)assage  cited  from  the  Canadian 
Statute  that  they  (;at<;h  the  seals  there  with  nets. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes  apparently  my  Lord,  and  I  believe  the 
British  Commissioners'  Keport  further  suggests  that  nets  should  be 
disused,  and  I  think  some  time  ago  the  question  was  asked  by  Lord 
Haunen  why  it  was  that  nets  were  given  u}).  I  have  since  asked  for 
the  explanation,  and  the  reason  is  that  the  nets  frequently  include  very 
young  seals  as  well  as  seals  which  are  the  object  of  capture,  and  very 
often  result  in  the  life  of  the  younger  seals  being  lost,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  the  Commissioners  recommended  its  tlisuse. 

I  have  said  all  that  I  need  say  about  Canada.  Now  about  New- 
fouTidland.  The  ol)servati()ns  on  the  ])art  of  the  United  States  will  be 
found  at  ])age  144,  and  it  is  also  refeired  to  at  page  108  of  the  American 
Argument. 

(1)  Tliat  no  etals  sLall  he  killed  in  tlie  penl  lisliing  ground  lyinj;  ofl"  tlic  iwlitnd  at 
any  jxTiod  of  tlie  year,  except  lietween  March  14  and  A]iril  20,  incluHivo,  and  that 
no  Hcnl  HO  caiif^ht  sliall  he  hronght  within  the  limits  of  the  Colony,  under  a  penalty 
of  $'l,()fM)  in  cither  instance. 

(2)  That  no  Hteanicr  Hhall  leave  any  port  of  the  Colony  for  the  seal  liaherios  hefore 
Bix  o'clock  a.  ni.  on  March  12,  under  a  penalty  of  $5,000. 

(3)  That  no  steamer  Hhall  jirocecd  to  the  seal  liMherics  a  second  time  in  any  one 
year  uuIckh  olilif^ed  to  return  to  ))urt  by  accident. 

This  act  e.\ten<lH  ami  cnhirgcs  the  scope  of  a  jirevious  act,  dated  I'ehriiary  22, 1879, 
which  contairnid  siuiilar  jirovisious,  but  with  smaller  ])eualties,  and  also  the  pro- 
vihioM  which  is  still  in  iorce,  that  no  seal  shall  be  caught  of  less  weight  than  28 
pounds. 

That  is  the  stntement  in  the  United  States  Argument,  and  it  will  be 
observed,  to  begin  with,  that  there  is  no  allegation  there  that  that 
ai)plie8  to  foreigners  at  all. 
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Now  our  statcinciit  in  reference  to  it  is  at  paj^e  44  of  the  liritisli 
Argument. 

The  Seal  Fishery  Act,  1889,  42  Vict.,  cap.  1,  estahlislied  a  close  time  for  seals,  and 
prohibits  the  killing  of  "cats"  [imniatiirc  seals]  in  oriler  more  ellicieutly  to  preserve 
this  close  time.     Steamers  are  uot  allowed  to  leave  port  before  a  certain  day. 

The  Seal  Fishery  Act,  18!*:^,  provides  more  strinj^ent  rej^ulations  for  the  ol)servanco 
of  the  close  time,  and  heavier  penalties  for  leaviufj  port  l)elor<'  a  certain  day. 

Seals  killed  iu  breach  of  the  close  time  are  not  to  be  brouj^ht  into  any  port  of  the 
Colony  or  its  de])endencies  under  a  jienalty  of  4,000  dollars. 

1143  Steanwrs  are  forbidden  from  goini^  on  a  second  trij)  iu  any  one  year,  and  if 
they  shall  eufjjage  at  any  time  iu  killing  seals  at  any  place  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Newfounilland  after  returning  from  the  first  trip  they 
shall  be  <leemed  to  have  started  on  a  second  trij). 

From  these  Statutes  the  following  conclusions  are  drawn  in  the  United  States 
Case: 

1.  That  Great  Britain  and  its  dependencies  do  not  limit  their  Governmental  pro- 
tection to  the  fur-seal;  it  is  extended  to  all  varieties  of  seals  wherever  they  resort 
to  British  territorial  waters. 

2.  And  they  have  thrown  about  them  upon  the  higli  seas  the  guardianship  of 
British  Statutes. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  principle  of  providing  a  close  time  for  seals  has  been 
adopted  by  British  legislation  as  essential  to  the  preservation  of  seal  life. 

It  is  denied  that  any  country  has  the  power  to  enforce  such  clo.se-time  regulations 
beyond  the  territorial  waters  against  subjects  of  a  foreign  nation,  though  it  may  do 
so  as  regards  its  own  subjects;  and  neither  Great  Britain  nor  her  Colonies  have  ever 
departed  or  attempted  to  depart  from  this  piinciple. 

It  is  denied  that  the  inferences  drawn  by  the  United  States  in  respect  of  the  legis- 
lation of  some  of  the  Colonies  already  considered  are  warranted.  The  principles  of 
English  law  show  conclusively  that  such  iuferences  are  unsound;  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  they  are  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts ;  and  no  evidence  has  been 
adduced  by  the  United  States  to  support  them. 

Now  I  have  one  word  further  to  say  in  relation  to  this  statute.  It 
has  been  objected  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  Argument,  and 
pointed  to  also  by  ]Mr.  Coudert,  that  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that, 
where  there  was  a  valuable  fishery  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  territory  of  a  particular  Power,  that  Power  could  put  up  with  a 
state  of  things  in  which  its  own  subjects  there  were  to  be  prohibited 
during  certain  seasons  from  fishing,  and  yet  that  foreigners  would  not 
come  under  that  regulation.  That  was  the  case  that  my  friend  Mr. 
Coudert  put  very  forcibly.  The  answer  to  it  is  this:  That  where  the 
fishing  is  carried  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  territory,  that  peculiar 
and  special  advantages  accrue,  from  that  fact  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  territory:  they  have  a  base  of  operation  which  foreigners  have 
not;  and  foreigners  resorting  to  those  fisheries  (speaking  as  a  general 
rule),  must  come  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  that  particular 
Power  for  some  purpose  or  the  other  coune(;ted  with  their  ])ursuit  of 
fishing;  and,  once  they  come  within  the  limits  of  that  territory,  they 
ther('ui)on  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  that  territory;  and  in  this  case 
you  will  see  (and  in  some  other  cases  to  which  I  shall  call  attention), 
that  the  colonial  Legislature  or  other  legislative  power,  imposes,  and 
within  its  constitutional  rights  imposes,  certain  conditions  on  those 
sliii)S  that  come  into  its  ports:  for  instance,  that  they  shall  not  be 
allowed  to  go  out  before  a  certain  day,  or  they  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
go  out  unless  they  comply  Avith  this,  that  or  the  other  condition:  and 
thus  it  i>^  that  by  means  of  th(^  operation  of  local  law,  against  all  who 
come  within  the  area  of  local  law,  plus  the  natural  advantag«'s  wliich 
proximity  to  tlie  fishing  grounds  ]»rcsents,  s|)caUiiig  gencrallN ,  (he  fish- 
ery is  more  valuable  to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  tlie  territory  who  are 
connected  with  it,  than  it  is  to  those  who  being  foreigners  are 

1144  not  connected  with  it.     Tlie  statute  njioii  whicli  thoy  lely  is  set 
out  at  page  444  of  the  tirst  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  Case 
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of  the  United  States.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you,  Sir,  by  referring 
to  it.  I  am  contenting  myself  with  the  statement — (it  is  there  to  be 
examined  by  the  Tribunal  if  they  desire) — that  it  does  not  warrant 
the  inference  drawn  from  it  by  my  friends. 

jSTow  the  next  illustration  is  the  Greenland  or  Jan  Mayen  fisheries, 
and  they  are  referred  to  on  page  108  of  the  Argument  of  my  friend. 
The  paragraph  is  short  and  I  will  read  it.     It  says: 

Tlie  seal  lisheries  of  Greenland  were  the  subject  of  concnrrent  legislation  iu  1875, 
1876,  and  1877  by  England,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Netherlands,  wliich  pro- 
hibits all  fishing  for  seals  by  the  inhabitants  of  tliose  countries  before  April  3  in  any 
year,  Avithin  an  area  of  the  open  sea  bounded  bj'  the  ibllowing  parallels  of  latitude 
and  longitude,  viz.,  67-^  N.,  75^  N.,  5°  K.,  17°  W. 

The  mere  reading  of  that  sentence  ought  to  dispense  with  further 
comment.  It  shows  that  this  legislation  of  a  concun-ent  kind  arrived 
at  by  these  several  Powers,  each  of  them  recognizing  that  it  has  no 
power  outside  territori.il  limits  to  bind  other  than  its  own  subjects, — 
the  subjects  of  each  of  these  Powers  resorting  to  these  fisheries  are  how- 
ever bound  by  the  legislation  of  their  own  country ;  and  inasmuch  as  by 
convention  these  Powers  have  agreed  to  legislate  so  as  to  bind  their 
respective  subjects,  then  these  laws  have  an  extra-territorial  ai)i)lica- 
tion  to  the  subjects  of  England,  ]S"orway,  Sweden,  Denmark  and  the 
Netherlands. 

The  matter  is  explained,  and  clearly  explained,  on  page  45  of  the 
printed  Argument  of  Great  Britain: 

The  second  group  of  enactments  of  other  countries  referred  to  in  the  United  States 
Case  are  based  upon  Conventions;  they  therefore  lend  no  support  to  tlie  United 
States  contention,  that  tliey  can  by  their  independent  action  claim  to  enforce  such 
regulations  against  tlie  subjects  of  other  nations  in  respect  of  fishing  in  the  high  sea. 

The  enactments  in  question  are  those  of  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  Holland.  They  all  deal  with  the  .Tan  jMayeu  seal  fisheries  in  the 
Athmtic  east  of  Greenland;  and  proceed  on  the  principle  here  enunciated. 

The  ])rincip]e  is  at  once  explained  by  the  section  of  the  Act  which  I 
am  going  to  read. 

The  first  section  of  "The  Great  Britain  Greenland  Seal  Fishery  Act  of  1875  "  is 
shortly  as  follows: 

When  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  that  the  foreign  States  whose  ships  or 

subjects  are  engaged  in  the  .Jan  ]\Iayen  fishery have  made  or  will  make  with 

respect  to  their  own  ships  and  snl)jects  the  liUe  provisions  to  those  contained  in  this 
Act,  it  shall  be  lawfnl  for  Her  Majesty,  by  Order  in  Council,  to  direct  that  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  the  said  seal  fishery. 

Tn  otiier  words,  when  tlie  other  niitions  have  determined  on  their  leg- 
islation, tlicn  the  (i)n(M'n,  by  Order  in  Council,  can  ai)ply  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  in  (|uestion. 

It  then  i)i<)C(ie<ls: 

The  legislation  of  the  other  countries  is  conceived  in  a  similar  spirit,  and  was 
passe<l  aft<'r  negotiations  between  their  resjiective  Governments. 

Tlie  neccssiiry  legislation  having  Ix-en    jjrovidcd,  the  Qnoen,  by  Order  in 
1145     Conncil,  dated  the  USih  November,  1S7(!,  put  the  Act  in  forcti  against  her  own 
subjects. 

Th<!  great  dillicnlty  of  effectively  m:iinl;iiniiig  :\.  cloNe  iini<i  in  distant  fislieries  in 
the  high  seas,  anil  of  ])rot(^cting  and  rcguliilnig  sndi  fisjieries,  exiMipt  as  against 
sul)jiMtB,  has  in  many  instances  been  dealt  with  liy  ('onventions,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Unilcfl  Stat(!H  (.'ase. 

These  Conventions  proceed  on  principles  well  established. 

The  princi|)les  an;: 

1.  'I'lie  dcferniimition  of  IIk^  limits  of  tlnMixclusivo  fisheries  of  the  respective  par- 
ties to  tJK!  ( '(invention. 

2.  Except  as  expi-essly  vaii('d  by  agre<'nient  the  respective  national  jurisdictions 
are  ju-eservf^l  inlacl. 

3.  It  is  only  by  agreement  that  jurisdiction  on  the  high  sea  over  its  nationals  is 
given  liy  one  mition  to  imother. 
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Because,  you  will  observe  that  these  conventions  sometimes,  not 
invariably,  but  frofiiicntly  ^ivo  the  riji^ht  to  the  cruisers  of  one  nation  to 
seize,  iipcni  the  hijili  sea,  the  ships  of  a  su])ject  of  another  I'owcr,  a 
l)arty  to  tln^  convention,  wliich  has  otVcnded  against  the  provisions  of 
the  convention : 

Then  it  goes  on: 

Theso  principles  do  not  ndvanro  the  United  States  contention.  The  consent  of 
otlier  nations  is  wantini;  to  tlio  exerctise  by  tlie  United  States  of  tlie  exclnsive  control 
wliieli  it  claims.  Tlie  existence  of  the  Conventions  demonstrates  their  necessity ;  by 
8U(!h  Conventions  alone  can  one  nation  presume  to  control  the  subjects  of  another 
Stale  upon  the  hif^h  seas. 

They  recoj^ni/c"  the  rijiht  of  the  subjects  of  all  the  contractinfj  Parties  alike  to  fisli 
in  tlie  liiiili  sea  l)eyoii(l  the  tiTntorial  waters,  but  tor  their  nnitual  bonetit  they  sul)- 
jcct  tlio  tishintr  to  re.milations  to  be  observed  by  tlie  Hubjects  of  all  alike.  The  Con- 
ventions and  the  le.iiislation  giving  eli'ect  to  them  do  not  jtrofess  to  impose  these 
regulations  on  the  subjects  of  other  countries,  not  parties  to  the  Conventions,  nor  to 
])rohibit  them  in  any  way  i'rom  tishiug  in  the  high  seas,  nor  could  they  do  so. 

The  next  case  is  liussia,  which  is  referred  to  on  page  1G9  of  the 
Argiiinent  of  the  United  States;  and  a  statement  that  is  made  here, 
necessitates  that  I  should  go  a  little  out  of  my  way  in  this  matter. 

The  statement  in  the  A.rgument  of  the  United  States  is  this: 

By  the  law  of  Russia,  the  whole  business  of  the  pursuit  of  seals  in  the  White  Sea 
and  Casjiian  Sea,  both  as  to  time  and  nuinner,  is  regulated,  and  all  killing  of  the 
seals  except  in  pursuance  of  such  regulations  is  prohibited. 

Certain  references  ;ire  then  made:  and  it  proceeds: 

The  lirm  and  resolute  recent  action  of  the  Russian  Government  in  prohibiting  in 
the  open  sea,  near  the  Commander  Islands,  the  same  depredations  upon  the  seal  herd 
that  are  c()m])lained  of  by  the  United  States  in  the  present  case,  and  in  ca])turing 
the  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in  it,  is  well  known  and  will  be  universally  approved. 
That  Creat  Britain,  strong  and  fearless  to  defend  her  rights  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  will  seiul  a  fleet  into  those  waters  to  mount  guard  over  the  extermination  of 
the  Russian  seals  by  the  slaughter  of  pregnant  and  nursing  iemales,  is  not  to  be 
reasonably  expected.  The  world  will  see  no  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia 
on  that  score. 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  (although  we  know  from  the  correspondence  that 
we  have,  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  have  been  in 
communication  with  Kussia) — that  this  is  a  Jiiis-statement,  as  I  hope 
to  make  clear,  of  Russian  action  and  Kussian  pretensions  on  this 
114G  matter.  First  of  all  I  wish  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  Russian 
legislation  and  of  Itussian  action;  and  we  have  got  a  very  relia- 
ble means  of  judging  of  that  by  a  correspondence  entirely  on  the  i)ai't 
of  those  interested  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States,  and  1 
am  afrtiid,  Sir,  I  must  ask  you  to  refer  to  one  more  book  in  this  connec- 
tion. It  is  Volume  J I  of  the  Api>endix  to  the  British  Case.  The  cor- 
respondence begins  at  the  bottom  of  page  IG  of  Part  II.  You  will  see 
there.  Sir,  ti  letter  frotn  Mr.  Hoffman.  Mr.  Hottman  was,  as  I  under- 
stand, the  Kepresenttitive  at  St.  Petersburg,  of  the  United  States. 

General  Foster. — He  was  the  Charge  d'Affaires. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— The  Charge  d'Atlaires. 

Now,  this  letter  is  sent  to  him  from  the  Department  of  State,  on  the 
7th  of  March,  188'J. 

Sir:  I  enclose  copies  of  letters  from  the  Treasury,  and  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Messrs.  Lynde  and  Hough,  of  San  Fraucjsco,  to  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  touch- 
ing the  I'acihe  coast  lisheries.  This  latter  communication  states  that,  according  to 
late  news,  "foreign  vessels  must  receive  an  order  from  the  Governor  of  Silxu-ia, 
besides  paying  duties  or  10  dollars  per  ton  on  all  tisli  caught  in  Russian  waters"', 
■which  they  say  would  be  riiiuuus  to  their  business.  In  view  of  the  above,  I  have  to 
ask  tliat  you  will  make  imuiediate  eiuiuiry  on  this  subject,  and  rei)ort  the  facts.  If 
a  brief  telegram  will  furnish  information  of  value  to  our  lishermen  in  this  regard, 
you  can  send  one. 
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Then  the  enclosures  are  to  be  found  on  page  17.  I  will  read  the 
second  and  third  of  those  enclosures;  the  first  I  need  not  trouble  you 
with.  I  thiuk.    The  second  is : 

The  subjoined  Notice  by  the  Russian  Consul  at  Yokohama,  that  American  vessels 
are  not  allowed,  without  a  special  permit  or  licence  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  "to  carry  on  hunting,  trading,  fishing,  etc.,  on  the  Russian  coasts, 
or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  or  Behring  Seas,  or  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  or 
within  the  sea-boundary  line",  is  published  by  the  Department  for  the  information 
of  American  ship-masters  interested. 

Kow,  here  is  the  third  enclosure. 

At  the  request  of  the  local  authorities  of  Behring  and  other  Islands,  the  Under- 
signed hereby  notifies  that  the  Russian  Imperial  Government  publishes,  for  general 
knowledge,  the  followiug. 

(1)  Without  a  special  permit  or  licence  from  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern 
Siberia,  foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  carry  on  trading,  hunting,  fishing,  etc.,  on 
the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  and  Behring  Seas,  or  on  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Asia,  or  within  their  sea-boundary  line. 

Mr.  Justice  Haelan. — What  line  is  that?  What  does  he  mean  there 
by  the  sea-boundary  line? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  marine  league  from  the  shore.  Tou 
will  see  that  presently,  Sir,  when  I  have  developed  the  correspondence. 

Then  it  proceeds : 

(2)  For  such  permits  or  licences,  foreign  vessels  should  apply  to  Vladivostock, 
exclusively. 

(3)  In  the  port  of  Petropaulovsk,  though  being  the  only  port  of  entry  in  Kam- 
tchatka,  such  permits  or  licenses  shall  not  be  issued. 

1147        (4)  No  permits  or  licences  whatever  shall  be  issued  for  hunting,  fishing,  or 
trading  at  or  on  the  Commodore  and  Robben  Islands. 

Those  are,  you  will  recollect,  specially  seal  islands.    Then  it  goes  on : 

(5)  Foreign  vessels  found  trading,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.,  in  Russian  waters,  with- 
out a  licence  or  permit  from  the  Governor-General,  and  also  those  possessing  a  licence 
or  permit  who  may  infringe  the  existing  bye-laws  on  hunting,  shall  be  confiscated, 
both  vessels  and  cargoes,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Government.  This  enactment  shall 
be  enforced  henceforth,  commencing  with  A.  D.  1882. 

(6)  The  enforcement  of  tlie  above  will  be  intrusted  to  Russian  men-of-war,  and  also 
to  Russian  merchant-vessels,  which,  for  that  purpose,  will  carry  military  detachments 
and  bo  provided  with  proper  instructions. 

Then  at  page  18  follows  a  letter — the  fifth  enclosure — from  which 
I  must  read  an  extract  before  I  read  Mr.  lloffiuau's  reply,  in  which 
Messrs.  Lynde  and  Hough  state  their  i)osition  and  their  complaint: 

Sir:  You  will  please  ]tardon  us  for  this  seeming  intrusion,  but  the  matter  in  which 
Ave  now  seek  your  aid  and  assistance  is  of  great  iin|)ort  to  us. 

We  now  are  and  liave  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  I'acilic  Coast  Cod  fisheries, 
and,  in  fact,  ar^  among  tlie  very  f«'W  who  fil'teen  years  ago  started  in  a  small  way, 
believing  witli  eiiergy  and  fair  dealing  we  could  worl<  up  an  entcr))rise  tliat  would 
be  a  benefit  to  the  coast.  Our  ideas  were  correct.  We  have  been  yearly  sending 
vessels  to  the  croast  of  Kamschatka  (Sea  of  Okhotsk)  ibr  fish.  We  never  have 
been  nioh-sted  in  Russian  waters  from  catching  cod-fish  or  procuring  bait,  which 
are  Muall  salmon  in  tlie  rivers,  or  filling  fresh  water  for  the  useof  shii),  but  it  appears 
now  then!  is  a  law  wlii<h  has  never  l)een  enforced  against  foreigners,  the  same  wo 
liave  recently  notc-d,  and  which  we  have  been  api)rised  of,  and  the  substance  is  that 
foreign  vessels  must  receive  an  onler  from  the  Governor  of  Siberia,  besides  must  pay 
a  duly  of  10  dollars  per  ton  on  all  fish  i:iiiglit  in  K'lissiau  waters.  This  dei'iee,  if 
Hustained  — 

And  so  on. 

Now  tliiscoiiiiiiiini»':ili(iii  hciiig  made  to  Mr.  I  lofrniiin  iil  St.  rdi'islturg, 
Ikt*'  is  liis  jinswcr,     lie  sayH: 

I  h.'ive  the  jiiiiKM'  to  aik  iiiiw  ledgo  the  receipt,  (if  a  Cireul:ir  olthe  lr(!;isiiry  l><!part- 
nientof  the  liOlh  .iaiiiiaiy  last  upon  the  subject  of  fishing,  ete,  iu  the,  lUihriug  Seu  and 
in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
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I  am  altle  to  j,'ive  the,  Dt-psirtnicnt  soinn  little  iiifuniiatinn  uixjii  tliis.snlijcct,  <lcrive<l 
nearly  four  ycurs  n'^o  Iroiii  Mr.  Cliarh-s  II.  Smitli,  for  inniiy  yi^ars  a  residcMit  of  Vladi- 
vostok and  at  one  lime  our  ('onsiil  or  \'i<'f-Coii.sul  at  tliat  jiort. 

A  {glance  at  thf  .Map  will  show  tiiattlio  Kiirile  IslandH  are  dotted  acroHw  the  entrance 
to  the  sea  of  Oiihotsk  the  entire  distance  from  .Japau  on  the  south  to  the  sonthern- 
raoat  cape  of  Kamtciiatka  on  the  nortli. 

In  the  time  when  Russia  owncil  the  whole  of  these  i.slands  her  Represeutatives  in 
Siberia  claimed  that  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  was  a  mare  clauaiim,  for  that  Russian  juris- 
diction extended  from  island  to  island,  and  over  2  marine  leagues  of  intermediate  sea 
from  .Jajian  to  Kainschatka. 

But  about  five  years  ago  Rnssia  ceded  the  southern  group  of  these  islands  to  Japan 
in  return  for  the  half  of  the  Island  of  Siighalien,  wlii(di  btdonged  to  that  ])ower. 

As  soon  as  this  was  done  it  became  impossible  for  the  Siberian  authorities  to  main- 
tain their  claim.  My  informant  was  not  aware  that  this  claim  had  ever  been  seriously 
made  at  St.  I'etersbuigh. 

The  l)est  whaling  grounds  are  found  in  the  bays  and  inlets  of  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk. 
Into  these  the  Russian  (iovorument  does  not  permit  foreign  whalers  to  enter, 
1148  u))on  the  ground  that  the  entrance  to  them,  from  headland  to  headland,  is  less 
than  2  marine  leagues  wide.  But  while  they  permit  no  foreign  whahsrs  to  pen- 
etrate into  these  bays,  they  avail  themselves  of  their  wealth  very  little.  The  wiiole 
privilege  of  whaling  in  those  waters  is  a  niono])oly  owned  by  an  unimportant  Com- 
pany, which  employs  two  or  three  sailing  schooners  only,  the  trying  and  other 
laborious  work  being  done  at  their  stations  on  shore. 

Then  appiirently  lie  inquires  i'aitlier  into  the  matter,  and  he  says,  in 
a  letter  dated  Mar(;h  L'ith  1882,  paj-e  19. 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  No.  120,  Avith  its  inclosures, 
in  reference  to  our  Paciiic  Ocean  fisheries.  Your  despatch  reached  me  yesterday,  and 
to-day  1  have  written  to  M.  deGiers  upon  the  subject,  and  I  jiropose  tocall  upon  him 
upon  his  lirst  reception  day. 

In  the  meantime,  and  until  further  information,  I  do  not  see  that  any  new  orders 
necessarily  all'ectiiig  our  lishermen  have  been  issuer  by  the  Russian  Government. 
Messrs.  Lyude  and  Hough  have  ai)parent]y  given  insullicieut  atttnition  to  the  words 
"Russian  waters".  These  waters  are  detined  in  the  Notice  published  by  the  Imperial 
vice-consulate  at  Yokohama,  as  follows: 

"Fishing  etc.,  on  the  Russian  coast  or  islands  in  the  Okhotsk  and  Behring  Seas, 
or  on  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Asia,  or  within  tlicir  sea-boun<larv  line." 

If  I  recollect  correctly  the  information  given  me  by  Mr.  Smith  ujjon  this  subject, 
referred  to  in  my  No.  It  of  June  187X.  and  in  my  inuulier  207  of  this  montii,  the  cod 
hanks  lie  in  the  open  Sea-  of  Okhotsk,  many  marine  leagues  otT  the  south-western 
coast  of  Kamscliatka.  J  observe  tliat  Messrs.  Lynde  and  1  lough  state  that  their  ves- 
sels lish  from  10  to  25  miles  from  the  shore.  At  that  distance  in  an  open  sea  they 
cannot  be  said  "  to  fish  upon  the  coast." 

I  do  not  think  that  Russia  claims  that  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  is  a  mare  clansum,  over 
"which  she  hiis  exclusive  jurisdiction.  If  she  does  her  claim  is  not  a  tenable  one  since 
the  cession  of  part  of  the  group  of  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Japau,  if  it  ever  were  tenablo 
at  any  time. 

I  may  add  that,  according  to  the  information  given  me  four  years  ago,  Russia 
opposes  no  objection  to  foreign  lishermen  landing  in  desert  places  on  the  coast  of 
Kamchatka,  far  from  tlni  few  villages  w  liieh  are  found  on  that  coast,  for  the  ])urposcs 
of  (matching  bait  and  ])rocnring  iiesh  water;  but  she  does  object  to  all  connnunica- 
tion  between  trading  and  tishing  vessids  and  the  inhabitants,  alleging  that  these 
vessels  sell  them  whiskey  upon  which  they  get  drunk,  and  neglect  their  lishiug.  tiieir 
only  means  of  livelihood,  and  then,  with  their  wives  and  children,  die  of  starvation 
the  ensuing  winter. 

Tlien  there  comes  a  fnrtlier  note  from  the  same  gentleman  in  tliese 
terms.     In  the  tirst  parai;rai)h  he  sfiys: 

I  have  the  honor  to  lorward  to  yon  herewith  a  translation  of  a  note  recently  received 
from  M.  deGiers  upon  the  subject  of  hunting,  tisliing,  and  trading  in  the  I'aeilic  waters. 

I  do  not  see  that  then;  is  anything  in  the  Regulations  referred  to  that  atfeets  our 
whah^'s,  nor  our  cod  fisheries  either,  except  that  when  they  go  ashore  to  catch  small 
lish  for  bait  in  the  streams,  they  exj)ose  themselves  to  interrui)tioii  frt)m  the  Russian 
authorities,  who,  linding  them  interritorial  waters,  may  accuse  them  of  having  taken 
their  tish  therein. 

Then  M.  de  Giers'  letter  follows.    It  is  in  these  words : 

Referring  to  the  exchange  of  communications  which  has  taken  place  between  us 
on  the   subject  of  a   Notice  published   by  our   Consul   at  Y'okohama   relative   to 
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1149  fishing-,  liiiuting,  and  to  trade,  in  the  Russian  -waters  of  the  Pacific,  and  in  reply- 
to  the  note  -\vhich  yon  addressed  to  uie,  dated  the  loth  (27th)  March,  I  am  now 

in  a  position  to  give  yon  the  followinj;-  information. 

A  Notice  of  the  tenonr  of  that  annexed  to  your  note  of  the  15th  March  -was,  in 
fact,  published  by  our  Consul  at  Yokohama,  and  our  Consiil-General  at  San  Fran- 
cisco is  also  authorized  to  publisli  it. 

This  measure  refers  only  to  prohibited  industries  and  to  the  trade  in  contraband; 
the  restrictions  which  it  establishes  extend  strictly  to  the  territM'ial  waters  of  Rus- 
sia only.  It  was  required  by  the  numerous  abuses  proved  in  late  years,  and  which 
fell  with  all  their  weight  on  tlie  population  of  our  sea  shore  and  of  our  islands, 
-whose  only  means  of  support  is  by  fishing  and  hunting.  These  abuses  intiicted  also 
a  marked  injury  on  the  interests  of  the  Company  to  which  the  Imperial  Government 
had  conceded  the  monopoly  of  fishing  and  hunting  ("  exportation")  in  islands  called 
the  "Commodore"  and  the  "Seals". 

Beyond  the  new  Regulation,  of  which  the  essential  point  is  the  obligation  imposed 
upon  captains  of  vessels  Avho  desire  to  fish  and  to  Inint  in  the  Russian  M^aters  of  the 
Pacific  to  provide  themselves  at  Vladivostock  with  tlie  permission  or  licence  of  the 
Governor-General  of  Oriental  Siberia,  the  right  of  fisliing,  liunting,  and  of  trade  by 
foreigners  in  our  territorial  waters  is  regulated  by  Article  5G0  and  those  following  of 
Vol.  XII,  Part  II,  of  the  Code  of  Laws. 

Now,  Sir,  if  you  look  to  tlie  bottom  of  that  page  headed  "Iiiclosure 
2",  you  will  see  the  Articles. 

Article  560.  The  maritime  waters,  even  when  they  wash  the  shores  where  there  is 
a  permanent  poj)ulation,  cannot  be  the  subject  of  private  possession;  they  are  open 
to  the  use  of  one  and  all. 

Aht.  561.  No  exception  will  be  made  to  this  general  rule,  except  under  the  form 
of  spvial  ])rivilege8  granted  for  the  right  of  fishing  in  certain  fixed  localities  and 
during  limited  periods. 

Aut.  562.  The  above  Regulation  regarding  the  right  of  fishing  and  analogous 
occupations  on  the  seas  extends  equally  to  all  lakes  which  do  not  beloug  to  x)rivate 
pro])orties. 

Aut.  565.  No  restricti(ms  shall  be  established  as  regards  the  apparatus  (engines) 
employed  for  fishing  and  for  analogous  0])erations  in  the  high  seas,  and  it  shall  be 
permitted  to  every  one  to  use  for  this  purpose  such  apparatus  as  he  shall  judge  to  be 
best  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  locality. 

Aht.  571.  Ships  in  quarantine  are  not  permitted  to  fish.  The  same  prohibition 
extends  in  general  to  all  persons  in  those  localities  where  ships  are  1-yiug  undergoing 
quarantine. 

Now  you  see,  Sir,  that  tliis  correspondence  is  between  two  Govern- 
ment Departments  of  tlie  United  States.  My  friends  had  access  to 
this  even  more  readily  than  we  had  access  to  it.  There  it  is;  and  you 
will  now  see  how  far  they  are  founded  in  the  observations  they  make 
in  tlieir  ca.sc  on  this  subject. 

Now  I  conclude  the  matter  by  asking  your  attention  to  page  23  of 
the  same  volume.  The  corresixnidciice  I  have  been  reading,  up  to  the 
l)resent  time,  you  will  observe,  Sir,  relates  to  the  year  1.SS2. 

Now  on  page  22  is  a  later  letter  in  1S87,  from  Mr,  Lothrop  who  was 
I  think — (Icneral  Foster  will  correct  me  if  1  am  wrong — then  the 
Charge  (rAllaires? 

General  I-'ostkr. — He  was  the  Minister. 

Sir  Ciiaijles  Kusskll. —  He  was  then  ■Minister  of  the  United 

1150  States  at  St.-I'etersbnrg.     lie  says,  writing  to  Mr.  Bayard  who 
was,  as  you  will  recollect,  Sir,  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time: 

I  liave  the  honour  to  transmit  to  you  a  translation  of  a  communication  received 
from  the  Imperial  Foreign  Ollice  on  Ihe  1st  February  instant,  relative  to  the  seizure 
of  the  Hciionncr  "Fli/.a"'. 

Tlui  Russian  (JoviriMuc  lit  cl:iinis  that,  she  w;is  seized  and  condcimned  under  the 
jirovisions  of  an  ()r<ier,  or  b'rgnlal  ion,  wiiicli  took  ellect  ;it  the  beginning  of  1.SS2, 
and  which  al)S()]uteiy  prohibited  every  Kind  of  tiading,  iniiiting,  and  fishing  on  the 
Russian  I'acific  coast  without  a  s|ic('ial  licence  from  the  (Jovi^rnor-t icneral. 

It  is  not  clainicd  tliat  the  "  l'"Ji/a"  was  engaged  in  s(>al-iishing,  but  tbat  she  was 
found  actually  engaged  in  trading  with  the  n.-ilives  with  the;  contraband  arlicles  of 
arms  and  strong  liijuors. 
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She  was  coiideiniKMl  by  ii  ('oiiiiiii.ssii)n  sittiiij^  (tii  the  LiiiKiial  corvette  "  RasltoT- 
nik",  C()iiii>(i8cd  of  tlie  oHicer^  llicrcof.  lii  this  respect,  tlic  case,  is  precisely  like 
tliat  of  the  "  Henrietta",  uientioned  in  my  hist  preceding  dispatch  N"  95,  and  of 
this  date. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Spooner,  the  owner  of  the  "Eliza",  in  his  statement 
of  his  claim,  declares  fliat  the  "Eliza"  was  on  a  trading  voyage,  engaged  in  barter- 
ing with  the  natives,  and  catching  walrus,  and  as  sncii  did  not  come  under  the 
Kotice  of  the  Russian  (jioverinucnt,  which  was  directed  against  the  capture  of  seals 
on  Copper,  Robbins,  and  liehriug  Islaiuls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  INIr.  Si)ooncr  either  refers  to  an  Order  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment dill'erent  I'rom  the  one  mentioned  by  the  Imperial  Foreign  Office,  or  he  under- 
stood the  letter  in  a  very  dillereut  sense. 

1  may  add  that  the  Russian  Code  of  Prize  Law  of  1800,  Article  21,  and  now  in 
force,  limits  the  jurisdictional  waters  of  Russia  to  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

I  think  that  is  all. 

The  coinmuiiicatiou  from  General  Vlangaly  to  Mr.  Lothrop  appears 
to  corroborate  the  statement  of  ^Ir.  Lothrop,  that  it  was  not  a  question 
of  tishing,  but  a  question  of  the  '•  Eli/a"  being-  engaged  in  au  illicit 
trade. 

The  second  part  of  that  letter  is  to  this  effect: 

This  information  is  in  substance  to  the  efliect  that  the  "  Eliza"  was  confiscated 
not  for  the  fact  of  seal  hunting,  but  by  virtue  of  an  Administrative  Regulation  pro- 
hibiting, from  the  beginning  of  the  year  1882,  every  kind  of  commercial  act,  of 
hunting,  and  of  tishing  on  our  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  without  a  special  authorization 
from  the  Governor-General,  and  carrying  with  it,  against  those  disregarding  it,  the 
penalty  of  the  seizure  of  the  ship  as  well  as  of  the  cargo. 

Then  a  little  lower  down  he  says: 

The  crew  of  the  "Eliza"  was  engaged  not  only  hunting  walrus  on  our  coast  of 
Kamschatka,  and  in  comuKUcial  transactions  with  the  natives,  but  traded  there  with 
illicit  articles  such  as  arms  and  strong  liquors. 

I  think  it  will  also  be  found  that  at  a  later  stage,  although  emulating 
to  some  extent,  but  a  lirtle  way  behind  the  United  States,  some  seizures 
have  been  made  by  Russia;  it  will  be  found  that  they  allege  that  those 
seizures  were  made  within  territorial  waters  and  that  they  required  the 
captains  seized  to  sign  statements  tliat  in  point  of  fact  they  were 
illegally  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the  territorial  waters;  but  this  is 
a  matter  with  respect  to  which  I  do  not  wish  at  present  to  be  diverted. 
I  think  you  will  see.  Sir,  that  I  have  answered  satisfactorily  the  point 

which  is  made  here. 
1151        Marquis  Venosta. — Do  you  not  think  that  the  Eussiau  Gov- 
ernment has  perhaps  considered  the  Gulf  of  Mesensk  as  a  gulf, 
the  waters  of  which  are  territorial  Avaters?     I  do  not  know,  I  ask  you. 

Sir  Charles  Kusskll. — That  I  am  just  coming  to  Sir. 

Marquis  Venosta. — Because  a  natioii  may  recognize  the  general  rule 
of  the  cannon-shot  on  the  oi)en  sea,  and  may  have  some  peculiar  claim, 
more  or  less  ])lausible,  in  regard  to  a  gulf. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  am  just  coming  to  that:  it  is  the  next 
item  of  that  argunient.     At  the  bottom  of  page  4G  it  says: 

The  Russian  law  dealing  with  the  Ustinsk  sealing  industry  in  the  White  Sea  is  set 
out  in  the  United  States  case. 

The  industry  is  carried  on  in  the  Gulf  of  Mesensk  in  the  White  Sea;  the  gulf  is  .53 
miles  wide. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  law  are  the  appointing  certain  days  of  departure 
to  the  fisheries,  and  prohibiting  the  lighting  of  lires  to  windward  of  the  groups  or 
hauling-grounds  of  the  seals. 

The  law  is  not  directly  or  indirectly  applied  to  foreigners. 

In  this  law  again,  you  see  an  example  of  the  control  that  ])ossessiou 
of  territory  gives  over  foreigners  if  they  come  within  the  siihere  of  its 
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operation,  as  they  maybe  obliged  to  do;  tliey  are  controlled  by  the 
local  Vaw  rejiulatiug  days  of  departure,  or  other  conditions  of  departure; 
and  it  may  further  be,  as  Count  Venosta  has  been  good  enough  to  sug- 
gest, that  Kussia  may  think  that  it  has  a  claim  to  the  Gulf  of  Mesensk 
upon  another  and  ditierent  ground  as  being  a  gulf  largely  enclosed  by 
territory.  But  it  does  not  seem  to  me  necessary  to  consider  that:  and 
both  Governments  recognize,  that  what  Marquis  Venosta  has  been  good 
enough  to  suggest  is  possible. 

I  have  already  dealt  with  Behring  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  on 
page  47. 

Then  as  regards  the  Caspian  Sea,  at  the  bottom  of  page  47  of  the 
British  Argument,  it  is  said : 

The  iisliing  ami  sealing  industries  in  the  Caspian  Sea  are  also  dealt  with  by  law, 
which  expif'ssly  declares  that  the  catching  of  lit<h  and  killing  of  seals  in  the  waters 
of  the  Caspian  included  in  the  Russian  Empire  are  free  to  all  who  desire  to  engage 
in  the  same,  except  in  certain  specitied  localities,  under  observance  of  the  established 
rules.     A  close  time  is  appointed. 

Of  course  the  Caspian  Sea  stands  in  an  entirely  different  category 
from  any  we  have  been  discussing.  The  Casi)ian  is  a  land-locked  sea 
included  within  the  territorial  dominions  of  Kussia  and  Persia,  and  I 
need  not  say  that  that  being  the  fact,  those  Powers  have  absolutely  the 
right  to  exclude  all  whom  the;^  please  from  access  to  those  territories, 
because  the  access  can  only  be  obtained,  in  the  one  case  through  Rus- 
sian, and  in  the  other  case  through  Persian  territory:  because  it  is  an 
admitted  right  of  sovereignty  to  deny  access  through  their  territory  to 
any  x>erson  they  please. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you  know,  Sir  Charles,  whether  Persia  has 
coincided  with  Eussia  in  its  enactments? 
1152  Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  am  unable  to  say,  Sir;  and  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  one  need  only  look  at  the  map  to  see  that  the 
Caspian  Sea  is  entirely  surrounded  by  land — Persian  on  the  one  side 
and  Russian  on  the  other — but  the  case  affords  no  aid  to  this  Tribunal 
at  all  on  the  question  we  are  discussing,  and  presents  no  analogy. 

Xow  the  next  case  is  that  of  Uruguay;  and  as  to  this,  I  have  to  say 
that  although  this  is  referred  to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it  is 
answered  in  the  British  Counter  Case  at  page  00,  and  after  that  answer 
has  been  given,  it  is  not  thereafter  adverted  to  in  the  printed  Argument 
of  the  United  States;  and  therefore  I  content  myself  with  saying  that 
the  answer  has  been  given  in  the  British  Counter-Case,  and  to  this 
there  has  been  no  rejoinder. 

The  statement  is  this.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  statement  at  page  48  of 
the  British  Argument: 

The  laws  of  Uruguay  which  regulate  tlio  taking  of  seals  upon  the  Lobos  Islands  do 
not  extend  beyond  tlie  ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction,  and  have  no  application  to 
pelagic  sealing  beyond  that  limit.     Seals  are  taken  on  the  islands,  and  the  Stat© — 

this  is  part  of  the  enactment 

does  not  permit  vessels  of  any  kind  to  anchor  off  any  of  the  said  islaiids,  and  does 
not  allow  any  works  to  be  constructed  that  might  frighten  tlu'  seals  away. 

That  is  the  whole  story. 

So  as  to  ChiU';  that  is  referred  to  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States, 
but  is  not  reproduced  in  the  Argument  of  my  learned  friend. 

Mr.  Pheli'S. — At  the  bottom  of  page  lOS,  in  the  Argument,  you  will 
lind  a  reference  to  Uruguay. 
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SirCiiARLES  KUSSELL. — 1  beg  your  pardon ;  tluit  is  so.  I  had  omitted 
to  notice  it. 

Under  the  law  of  Urn,u;n<ay  tlio  killiiij^  of  seals  on  tli(;  Lnlios  and  other  islands  "in 
that  jiart  of  the  ocean  adjactsnt  to  the  d<'])artniiMits  of  .Maldnnailo  and  Jiocha"  is 
Hecured  to  contractors,  who  jtay  to  tlie  (ioveniinent  a  license  f(!e  and  duty. 

If  that  is  all  that  my  learned  friend  has  to  say  al)Out  it,  I  am  content 
to  take  it,  it  is  not  a  thin;:  that  demands  an  answer. 

Then  Chile  is  mentioned  in  the  Case;  I  \vill  read  what  we  say  about 
it  at  page  00  of  our  Counter  Case.  We  set  out  what  is  said  in  the 
United  States  Case  thus: 

The  United  States  Case  says: 

The  Oovernnienfs  of  Chile  and  the  Ar<jcntine  Republic  have  also  recently  given 
])rotcction  to  tlie  fur-seals  nsorting  to  their  coasts  in  the  hope  of  restoring  their 
almost  exterminated  rookeries. 

The  mischief,  however,  a])pears  to  have  been  entirely  done  by  sealers  landing  on 
the  rookeries.     Mr.  Comer  states  that. 

If  there  hail  been  strict  regulations  enforced,  allowing  us  to  kill  only  young  "wigs", 
and  not  to  disturb  the  breeding  seals,  I  am  convinced,  and  have  no  doubt,  that  all 
these  rookeries  would  be  full  of  seals  to  day. 

The  Chilean  law  refcnred  to  appears  to  be  the  Ordinance  of  the  17th  August, 
189L',  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made  in  order  to  show  that  the 
1153  Chilean  (lovernnient  asserts  no  Jurisdiction  beyond  tlie  ordinary  3-mile  limit,, 
but  is  careful  to  define  strictly  the  limits  of  the  operation  of  the  Ordinance. 

Then  the  Ordinance  is  set  out. 

"  Ordinance  regulating  the  Pursuit  at  Sea  or  on  Land  of  Seals  or  Sea-wolves,  Otters  and' 
'  Chungungos'  in  the  Coasts,  Islands,  and  Territorial  Waters  of  Chile. 

"  AuTiCLE  1.  Only  Chileans  and  foreigners  domiciled  in  Chile  are  allowed  to  engage 
in  the  pursuit  on  land  or  at  sea  of  seals  or  sea-wolves,  otters,  ami  '  chungungos'  in 
the  coaxts, islands,  and  territorial  waters  of  the  Republic,  as  laid  down  in  Article  611  of 
the  Civil  Code. 

"  No  ships  can  engage  in  the  pursuit  to  which  this  Ordinance  refers  except  those' 
Chilean  vessels  which  are  in  possession  of  the  qualifications  required  by  the  Naviga- 
tion Laws  to  be  considered  as  such,  foreign  vessels  being  absolutety  prohibited  from 
engaging  in  this  iiulnstry. 

"Art.  2.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Ordinance,  the  coasts,  islands,  arid  territorial  naters 
of  Chile  shall  be  considered  as  divided  into  as  many  zones  as  there  are  Maritime^ 
Governments  in  the  Republic. 

"  The  extent  of  each  zone  shall  he  that  of  the  respective  Maritime  Government." 

Then  it  proceeds : 

Acting  under  powers  conferred  by  the  above  Ordinance,  the  President  of  the* 
Republic  on  the  2()th  August,  18i>2,  decreed  that  the  fishery  of  seals 
"  be  suspended  for  the  ])eiio(l  of  one  year  in  the  regions  included  in  the  Maritime- 
Governments  of  ( 'hiloe  and  Magellanes,  and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Islands  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez. " 

The  general  law  of  Chile  as  to  fisheries  is  contained  in  the  Civil  Code,  where  it  is. 
enacted : 

AUTICLE  585. 

And  I  would  beg  to  compliment  Chile  upon  its  very  accurate  state- 
ment of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  law  recognized  by  nations  in  this- 
matter. 

Things  which  in  their  nature  are  common  property,  as  the  product  of  the  high  seas,. 
are  not  subject  to  any  douunion,  and  no  nation,  corporation,  or  individual  has  any 
right  to  monopolize  them.  The  use  or  enjoyment  of  them  is  detianiined  among  the- 
citizens  of  any  one  nation  by  the  laws  of  that  nation,  but  between  difiereut  nations 
by  international  law. 

"Article  593.  The  adjacent  sea,  to  a  distance  of  1  marine  league,  measured  from' 
low-water  mark,  is  the  territorial  sea.  and  under  the  national  dominion;  but  police- 
administration  for  the  i)uri)oses  of  the  security  of  the  State  or  the  carrying  out  of 
fiscal  Regulations,  extends  to  a  distance  of  4  marine  leagues,  measured  in  the  same- 
manner." 
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The  4:  marine  leagues  for  the  two  purposes  uieutioued  I  do  not  admit; 
nor  for  the  latter  purpose,  without  the  qualiiieatiou  which  I  have  more 
than  once  given. 

"AuTiCLE  611.  Sea  fishing  is  free,  but  iu  the  territorial  seas  the  right  of  fishing  is 
enjoyed,  only  by  Chilean  citizens  or  domiciled  foreigners." 

Xow  the  next  case  given  is  the  Argentine  Republic  and  that  was 
mentioned  in  the  Case,  but  is  not  again  mentioned  I  think  I  only  need 
read  what  is  said  in  the  British  Argument,  p.  48. 

"  The  laws  of  the  Republic  are  not  set  ont  in  the  United  States  Appendix.  The 
statement  in  the  United  States  Case  is  merely  that  protection  is  given  to  the  fnr- 
seals  resorting  to  the  coasts;  it  is  not  stated  that  the  regulations  are  extra-territo- 
rial, or  that  they  apply  to  foreigners." 

1154        The  next  case  is  Japan.   This  also  appeared  in  theUnited  States 
Case,  but  it  does  not  appear  in  the  Argument.     It  is  dealt  with 
at  page  92  of  the  British  Counter  Case. 

It  is  also  stated  that  "the  Japanese  Government  has  taken  steps  toward  the  res- 
toration and  preservation  of  the  fur-seals  at  the  Knrile  Islands".  The  extract  from 
Regulations  of  1885  referred  to  by  way  of  verification,  and  set  forth  in  the  Appendix, 
relates  to  islands  within  the  territory  of  .Japan,  and  no  other  law  is  set  forth  or  men- 
tioned; nor  is  it  alleged  iu  the  Case  that  any  of  the  .Japanese  laws  relating  to  seal 
fisheries  have  an  exterritorial  operation.  Furtlicr,  the  Regulations  of  1885  do  not 
appear  to  be  now  in  force,  for  the  full  official  Memorandum  supplied  ou  the  14th 
December,  1891,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Japanese  C4overnnicnt,  in  answer  to  a  circular 
asking  for  '•  copies  of  any  printed  documents  or  Reports  referring  to  the  fur-seal 
fisheries"  sets  forth  "the  several  Regulations  in  force  at  the  present  time",  among 
which  those  of  1885  are  not  given;  and  it  states  that  there  are  no  means  of  checking 
"foreign  poachers"  "outside  the  line  of  territorial  limit  fixed  by  international  law." 

Kow,  so  far,  I  think  I  have  dealt  with  every  case  cited  on  this  point: 
and  on  page  49  of  our  Argument  is  stated  the  conclusion  to  which  I 
think  the  Tribunal  is  justiiied  in  coming  upon  an  examination  in  detail 
of  these  instances. 

None  of  the  countries  above  specified  ])rofess  to  control  the  killingof  seals  by  extra- 
territorial i)rovision8,  or  by  intcrlcring  with  foreigTitus  on  the  liigli  seas,  or  in  any 
other  way  than  in  accordance  with  the  ])viuci])]cs  already  established;  nor  do  they 
profess  to  claim  a  ])ro])erty  iu  or  a  right  of  pr()l(!('tion  of  seals  in  the  high  sea. 

The  first  contention  of  the  United  States,  that  seal  life  is  protected  by  extra-terri- 
torial laws  of  other  countries  applicable  to  foreigners,  is  therefore  shown  to  be  with- 
out foundation. 

I  now  come  to  the  next  branch  of  this  argument. 

A  further  contention  of  the  United  States  is  that,  not  seal-fisheries  only,  but  other 
fisheries,  are  protected  by  extra-territorial  laws  of  other  nations,  and  that  they  are 
extended  to  foreigners. 

Then  there  are  the  Irish  oyster  fisheries,  the  Scotch  herring  fisheries, 
the  Ceylon  ])('nrl  fisheries,  tli(>  Queensland  and  West  Australian  fish- 
eries, which  may  becalh'd  Ihitish  exami>]es:  and  the  Ibreign  exami)les 
are  I-'raiicc,  Algeria,  Italy,  Norw«'gian,  Cohimbia,  and  Mexico.  These 
I  will  examine  in  older. 

The  snltjeet  of  the  Irish  oystei-  lislieries  wliich  conu's  first  iu  order  is 
referred  to  on  p;ige  KKJ  of  the  Hnited  States  Argument.     It  says: 

Oj'ster  bfrds  in  tlie  ojien  sea  liavci  been  made  the  stibject  of  similar  legislation  in 
Great  Hritain. 

A  section  of  tlie  Kritish  "Sea  FishericH  Act,  18(i8",  conferred  npon  the  Crown  the 
right  by  orders  in  council  toreslriet  and  regulate  dredgiugfor  ovs(<>,rs  on  any  oyster 
bed  williin  lircnl;/  miles  of  a  straiglit  line  <lrawn  botwiMin  twosjiccifKul  jioiuts  ou  the 
coast  of  Irehiud,  "outside  of  the  exclusive  fishery  limits  of  tiie  Hritish  Isles."  The 
act  ext<!nds  to  all  boats  s|)c<'ifi<rl  in  tlio  order,  whetlier  IJritisli  or  foreign. 

Now  SO  far  (and  I  .shoiihl  hlce  tlie'riibunal  to  follow  this  a.  little  closely) 
it  states,  and  states  correctly,   th;i(  tliis  niilisli  "Sea  Fisheries  Act 
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18G8",  wliic'Ii  prima  facie  aj>i»lies  only  to  suljjcctsor  tlio  Crown,  ami  not 
to  loiei^ncis,  <iives  to   the  Crown   tlu;  rij^lit,  by  Order  in  (,'oun- 

1155  cil,  to  specify  boats,  wlietlier  Britisli  or  foreign,  and   so  Inin^ 
tlieni  witiiin  tlie  o])eratioH  of  the  Act.     Now  1  call  attention  to 

what  theaetnal  state  of  tiiecase  is,  and  to  tlie  further  fact  that  no  such 
Order  has  been  ever  made  to  include  any  forei{;'n  boats,  and  that  there 
has  never  been  any  assertion  of  power  under  this  Act  as  against  any 
foreif^iier  whatever. 

I  mi^ht,  but  for  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  referred  to,  dismiss  it 
very  lij;htly,  because  at  pajie  1)3  in  our  Counter  Case,  relating  to  this 
matter,  we  make  this  statement: 

As  to  Ireland,  the  British  Govcniinciit  have  never  assnnicd  to  put  in  for(!e  against 
lorcigiH-rs  any  bye-laws  made  nndcr  "The  Seal  Fisheries  Act,  18G8,"  afreetiu<i;  waters 
outside  tenitorial  limits.  And  altlion^h  this  Act  is  relied  on  in  the  United  States 
Case  as  authorizing  the  assertion  of  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  outside  those  limits, 
no  bye-law  having  that  ell'ect  exists,  and  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  practice  of  the 
Itritisli  (iovernment  that  any  such  bye-laws  should  ho  made,  unless  in  pursuauce  of 
some  Treaty  with  the  I'ower  whose  subjects  may  be  attected. 

Now  that  is  a  statement  of  fact  my  learned  friend,  when  he  came  to 
pre])ar(^  his  Argument  did  not  meet,  and  could  not  meet,  and  it  ought 
to  be  quite  enough  for  the  i)urpose  of  this  discussion. 

But  the  matter  is  gone  into  fully  in  the  British  Argument  at  i)age  50. 

The  Statute  ])ermit8  the  Irish  Fishery  Commissioners  to  regulate,  by  bye-laws, 
oyster  dredging  on  banks  20  miles  to  seaward  of  a  certain  line  drawn  between  two 
headlands  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 

Within  this  line  the  extreme  depth  of  indentation  is  not  more  than  5  miles. 

The  Act  provides  that  the  bye-laws  are  to  apjily  equally  to  all  boats  and  i)erson8 
on  whom  they  may^  be  binding;  but  they  are  not  to  come  into  operation  until  an 
Order  in  Council  so  directs. 

The  Order  in  Council  is  to  be  binding  on  all  British  sea-fishing  boats,  and  on  any 
other  sea-tishing  boats  specified  in  the  Orders. 

Therefore,  till  there  is  an  Order  specifying  any  except  Britisli  sea 
fishing  boats,  it  has,  and  can  liave,  no  application  to  any  other. 

The  facts  which  have  occurred  since  the  passing  of  the  Statute  are  as  follows: 

The  Commissioners  have  made  a  bye-law  ai){K»intiug  a  close  time. 

The  bye-law  was  put  in  force  I)y  Order  in  Council  of  the  '2i)t\\  April,  18G9. 

The  Order  recited  the  power  given  to  the  (^ueen  by  the  Act  to  specify  other  besides 
British  boats  to  which  the  bye-hiw  was  to  apply. 

No  other  boats  were  so  specified. 

The  law  is  therefore  expressly  limited  to  British  boats  within  the  20  miles.  It 
cannot  by  the  terms  of  the  Act  itself  apply  to  any  foreign  boats. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  jtrinciples  on  which  Britisli  legislation  invariably  jiro- 
ceeds  that  l»ye-laws  should  a])ply  to  foreign  boats  outside  the  3-niile  limit,  unless 
power  to  enforce  such  a  bye-law  against  the  boats  of  any  nation  had  been  acquired 
by  Treaty. 

The  ])rovi8ion  was  inserted  in  the  Act  to  provide  for  the  case  of  any  such  Treaty 
being  entered  into. 

Thereafter,  without  such  enabling  provision  in  the  Act,  the  Queen  would  possess 
no  ])t)wer  to  make  an  order  in  Council  bringing  foreigners  Avithin  the  Act. 

The  statement  made  in  the  United  States  Case  is  therefore  inaccurate. 

You  see  therefore  the  object  of  the  assertion  of  that  ])ower:  because, 
if  a  Treaty  should  be  made  witli  any  other  State  that  might  bo  inter- 
ested in  this  fishery,  the  (^ueen  would  have  had  no  jurisdiction 

1156  to  api)ly  it  to  persons  outside  the  three-mile  limit  other  than  her 
own  subjects,  unless  the  Statute  gave  her  express  power  so  to  do. 

Now^  the  next  case  referred  to  is  the  Scotch  Herring  Fishery;  and 
precisely  the  same  thing  may  be  said  of  this: 

By  the  Act  of  1887,  52  and  5.3  Vict,  cap.  23,  a  close  time  is  provided,  and  trawling 
is  prohibited  within  the  north  eastern  indentation  of  the  coast  of  Scotland;  the  lino 
of  limit  is  drawn  from  Duncansby  Head,  in  Caithness,  to  Rattray  Point,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, a  distance  of  80  miles. 
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Penalties  are  imposed  ou  any  person  infringiug-  the  provisious  of  the  Act. 

Stress  is  laid  in  the  United  States  Case  ou  the  words  "any  person ;"  and  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  "the  Act  is  not  contined  in  its  operations  to  British  subjects." 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  English  legislation  and  the 
practice  of  the  English  Courts  in  interpreting  Statutes. 

"Any  person"  is  a  term  commonly  used  in  English  Statutes  dealing  with  offences, 
and  it  is  invariably  applied  to  such  persons  only  as  owe  a  duty  of  obedience  to  the 
British  Parliament. 

That  is  to  say,  so  far  as  their  extra-territorial  application  is  con- 
cerned. But  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  regard  to  all  this  class 
of  cases,  it  hel])S  the  Tribunal  very,  very  little,  if  at  all;  because,  sup- 
posing it  were  to  be  made  clear  that  there  was  a  case  in  which  a  Legis- 
lature had  affected  to  bind  foreigners  outside  territorial  limits,  that  is 
either  a  good  law  or  a  bad  law.  It  does  not  make  it  international  law 
because  a  particular  Power  has  affected  to  usurp  a  power  which  inter- 
national law  does  not  warrant  it  in  assuming,  I  shall  later  have  to 
call  attention  to  cases  illustrating  this  principle  of  the  construction  of 
British  Statutes  which  1  have  been  referring  to,  namely,  that  if  the 
words  of  a  Statute  are  general  in  its  appli(!ation  to  all  persons,  the  uni- 
form rule  of  construction  is  that,  extra-territorially,  it  applies  only  to 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  Great  Britain. 

Now,  the  next  case  cited  is  the  Ceylon  Pearl  Fishery,  and  I  may  say 
in  passing  that  this  is  a  subject  which  may  be  referred  to  under  a  dif- 
ferent bead  of  claim.  The  erudition  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal 
may  be  possibly  able  to  supplement  my  scant  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, but,  as  far  as  1  kuow^,  these  fisheries  of  Ceylon  and  Bahrem  stand 
in  a  position  perfectly  unique.  How  old  they  are,  I  do  not  know. 
Some  of  my  learned  friends  have  said  that  they  are  old  enough  to  be 
mentioned  in  Herodotus.  I  do  not  know  how  the  fact  is,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  verify  it;  but  these  facts  are  uiuloubted  that  for  nmny 
generations  the  owners  of  the  territory  of  Ceylon  have,  with  the  acijui- 
escence  of  all  other  Powers  of  the  World,  been  allowed  to  claim  to 
exercise  dominion  in  res])ect  of  these  l-'isheries  which  are  contiguous  to 
the  coast  but  which  extend  beyond  the  three  miles  of  the  territorial 
zone  or  belt.  Those  facts  are  undoubted,  and  I  care  not  whether  the 
title  is  without  a  fiaw ;  it  is  a  title  which  has  been  recognised  for  a  great 
many  years;  has  been  acquiesced  in;  and  as  to  which,  as  far  as  I  know, 
no  dispute  has  ever  occurred.  There  is  also  the  consideration  whether 
this  case  may  not  be  referable  to  a  different  consideration;  it  may,  ])0S- 
sibly  be  founded  ni)on  exclusive  possession,  IVom  tlieir  contiguity 
1157  to  the  shore  and  from  the  mannci-  in  whi(;h  the  fisheries  are  them- 
selves <;arried  on.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter  was  very  pow- 
erful in  relation  to  the  suggestion  that  the  claim  to  the  Ceylon  Pisheries 
was  dclcnded  ni)on  the  ground  that  y(m  could  occupy  portions  of  the 
sea  away  iVom  the  land;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  say  that,  if  that  was 
so,  then  all  that  a  Nation  had  to  do  was  to  discover  where  there  was  a 
valual)le  feeding  bank  for  some  valual)k'  race  of  fish,  and  buoy  it  out 
wheie  you  could  get  a  bottom  sullicient  at  all  events,  to  i»lant  y(mr 
leads  upon  tlu'  ground, — to  buoy  out  KK)  s(|uare  miles,  or  200  s(piare 
miles,  leave  the  buoys,  and  say  "That  is  our  territory." 

1  must  ask  tlur  Tribunal,  is  that  an  arguiiuMit  which  is  to  be  treated 
seriously?  Is  there  any  aiudogy  between  that  case  and  the  occui)ation 
of  a  veiy  small  poition  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  contiguous  to  admitted 
teiritory,  an<l  the  pursuit  thereof  this  particular  fishing?  I  submit  that 
the  analogy  does  not  exist,  and  the  illustration  is  one  that  is  very 
strained.  There  is  uiuhtubtedly  some  wariant  for  thedistinction  between 
the  case  of  these  fisheries,  whetlu'i'  they  are  pearl,  or  whether  they  are 
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coral,  or  wlietlier  they  are  oyster,  and  there  is  an  obv  ions  <listinction  in 
fact,  between  a  fisliery  of  that  description  and  one  wliich  de])ends  on 
tlie  pnrsuit  of  any  free-s\viininin<;  lish  in  tlie  Ocean.  Cliief  Jnstice 
Cockbnrn,  in  that  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Kejin,  which  has  been  so  often 
Inferred  to,  says  that  a  portion  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  where  it  can  be 
])liysically,  jK'rnianently  0(!cni)ied,  may  be  sn1)ject  to  occupation  in  the 
same  manner  as  nnoccupied  territory;  Vattel  also  is  cited  upon  page  oU 
of  our  Argument,  he  says : 

Who  can  donht  tbat  the  pearl  fislieries  of  Bahrein  aiul  Ceylon  may  lawfully  becoiiio 
property? 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — Where  is  Chief  Justice  Cockburn's  judgment 
reported  ? 

ISir  Charles  Kussell. — It  is  in  tlie  Law  Ifeports,  2  Exclie(|uer 
J  )i vision,  at  page  03.  1  can  lend  any  of  the  Tribunal  the  book  if  they 
desire  it. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — Yes,  I  should  like  to  see  it. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  may  have  to  refer  to  it  a  little  later. 

I  must  refer  now  to  the  Australian  l*earl  Fisheries  as  another  instance 
of  a  clear  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friends.  On 
page  52  of  our  Argument  we  state  that — 

In  the  United  States  Case  reference  is  thus  made  to  the  Australian  fishery  laws: 
"These  Statutes  extended  the  local  regulations  of  the  two  countries  mentioned 

(Queensland  and  Western  Australia)  to  detiaed  areas  of  the  ojjcn  sea  of  which  the 

most  remote  points  are  about  250  miles  from  the  coast  of  Queensland  and  about  GOO 

miles  i'rom  the  coast  of  Western  Australia". 

It  suf[ices  to  point  out  that  these  statutes  are  in  express  terms  confined  to  Britisli 

ships  and  boats  attached  to  British  ships. 

The  reference  is  to  page  233  of  the  United  States  Case.  This  is  the 
passage : 

The  pearl  fisheries  of  Queensland  and  Western  Australia  were,  in  the  years  1888 
and  1889,  made  tlio  subject  of  regulation  by  two  statutes  enacted  by  the  Fed- 
1158     eral  Council  of  Australasia.     Tliese  statutes  extended  the  local  reoiilations  of 
the  two  countries  mentioned  to  defined  areas  of  the  open  sea,  of  which  the 
most  remote  points  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Queens- 
laud,  and  about  six  hundred  miles  from  the  coast  of  western  Australia. 

General  Foster. — We  go  on  to  say  that  they  are  confined  to  British 
subjects. 
Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes  that  is  just  what  I  am  going  to  read: 

These  acts  are,  by  their  terms  limited  in  their  operations  to  l?ritish  subjects, 

(And  therelV)re  of  course  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case,) 

but  as  Sir  George  Baden-Powell  has  ])ointed  out,  in  a  recent  address  delivered  before 
the  Association  for  the  (Jodification  of  the  I^aw  of  Nations,  the  remoteness  of  these 
waters  renders  it  practically  impossible  for  foreign  vessels  to  part  icipate  in  the  i)earl 
fisheries  without  entering  an  Australian  i)ort,  and  thereby  rendering  themselves 
amenable  to  Australian  law. 

Quite  so,  that  is  what  I  have  been  saying,  and  why  that  should  have 
been  cited  I  do  not  know. 

Then  the  next  case  is  the  law  of  France  as  to  which  the  Tribunal 
have  the  best  means  within  their  reach  of  informing  themselves  if  we 
do  not  explain  it  correctly.  France  is  referred  to  at  page  105  of  the 
United  States  Argmnent  thus: 

Legislation  of  the  same  <:haracter  has  also  taken  place  in  France  and  Italy  in 
reference  to  coral  reefs  in  the  ojien  sea  and  outside  tlie  jurisdictional  limits. 

The  French  law  of  lS(il  rcliitiug  to  tlie  coral  fisheries  of  Algeria  and  Tunis  reijuired 
all  tishernun  to  take  out  licenses  to  fish  anywhere  on  the  coral  banks,  wliidi  extend 
into  the  Mediterranean  7  miles  from  shore.     In  addition  lo  this  license  all  furiigu 
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fishermen  -were  required  to  take  out  patents  from  the  Uovcrnnicnt,  for  which  a  con- 
siderable sum  had  to  be  paid;  and  by  the  recent  act  of  1888,  foreign  fishermen  are 
precluded  entirely  from  lifdiing  within  3  miles  from  shore,  apparently  leaving  the 
former  regulations  in  force  with  respect  to  svich  portions  of  the  coral  banks  as  lie 
outside  of  those  limits. 

Kow  we  liave  dealt  with  tlie  wliole  of  tlie  French  legislation  which 
they  mentioned  in  their  original  case,  bnt  when  my  learned  friend  comes 
to  his  Argument  the  only  point  which  is  made  relates  to  the  case  of 
Algeria  and  Tunis,  and  I  think  I  must  trouble  the  Tribunal  with  a  short 
reference  to  what  we  say  about  this  subject  at  page  94  of  the  British 
Counter  Case. 

The  United  States  Case  says  that  the  Decree  of  the  10th  May  1862.— 
"  went  so  far  as  to  provide  in  terms  that  under  certain  circumstances  fishing  might 
be  jnohibited  over  areas  of  the  sea  beyond  o  miles  from  shore". 

'I'his  Decree,  of  which  Article  2  only  is  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  the  United 
States  Case,  is  given  at  length  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Counter-Case.  Article  I  has 
the  following  paragraph : 

Les  pechenrs  sont  tenus  d'observer,  dans  les  mers  situdes  entre  les  cotes  de  France 
et  celle  du  Royaume-Uui  de  la  Grande-Bretagne  et  dTrlandc,  les  prescriptions  de  la 
Convention  du  2  aoflt  1839,  et  du  Rcglement  luternatioiial  du  23,iuin  1843. 

This  shows  that  French  subjects  only  are  affected;  for  the  Government  did,  and 
could  bind  its  subjects  only  by  the  Convention  of  1839. 

Article  2  is  as  follows: 

Sur  la  demande  des  prud'hommes — 

The  President. — A  prud'homme  is  a  sort  of  Aldernum. 
1159        Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 

Sur  la  demande  des  prud'honnnes  des  pecheurs,  de  leurs  d(^l(^guds  et,  h  d(?faut,  des 
syndics  des  gens  de  mer,  certaines  peches  peuvent  etre  temporairement  interdites  sur 
line  dtendue  de  mer  an  dela  de  3  milles  du  littoial,  si  cette  mesure  est  commaud6e  jiar 
I'interet  de  la  conservation  des  fonds  on  de  la  peche  de  poissons  de  passage. 

Tliat  is  "free  swimming  hsh." 
The  President. — Y'es. 
Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 

L' Arrets  d'interdiction  est  pris  par  le  Prdfet  Maritime. 
Then  our  Counter  Case  continues: 

It  is  not  alleged  in  the  United  States  Case  that  the  power  thus  given  has  been  acted 
on  as  against  foreigners,  and  it  is  submitted  that  Article  2  was  not  intended  to 
authorize  bye-laws  affecting  foreigners  beyond  territorial  limits. 

TIh!  construction  which  sni)poses  the  Decree  to  a]>i)ly  to  foridgners  assumes  it  to 
assert  an  authority  to  ]irohibit  fishing  to  all  nations,  unlimited  in  the  selection  of 
tlio  kinds  of  tisii  to  which  the  ]U(iliibition  nuiy  ajijily,  I'itber  as  to  their  being 
"locatfHl"  near  I'lench  coasts,  or  as  to  tlicir  ))cing  tliose  in  ^^hi(•h  France  has  "an 
interest,  an  industry  and  a  commerce"  and  assumes  that  tiie  iirohihition  may  (extend 
to  mere  "fishes  of  i>assago"  in  wliicli  the  intert^st  of  Fi'anc**  is  only  that  which  itlias 
in  common  with  otlier  nations,  and  may  api)ly  to  every  part  of  the  liigli  seas. 

I  omit  the  intervening  passage:  it  then  proceeds: 

The  extent  to  which  France  claims  to  legislate  for  foreign  fisliermen  is  now  regu- 
lated by  the  Law  of  tlie  1st  March  188S. 

Article  1  says : 

"La  i>cchc  est  inti  i<litc  aux  bat(^aux  (''traugcrs  dans  les  caux  tenitorialcs  de  la 
Franco  ettle  l'Alg6rie,  en  deca  d'uni'  lirnitc  iiui  est  fixee  a  3  milles  marinsan  large  do 
la  hassci  mer." 

Tlic  United  States  Case  ))i'oceeds: 

"  Xnmeriius  laws  have  also  been  enacted  by  I'lance  to  ])i()tect  and  regnlato  tiio 
coral  fisliericH  of  Algeria,  liotli  as  to  natives  an<l  foreigiuTs,  and  the  coral  beds  so 
regulated  extend  ;it  some  jioints  as  far  as  7  miles  into  the  sea." 

'J'his  is  not  veriiied  hy  jiarticulai's  or  evidence!. 

If  that  auswci'  is  in  any  way  iiicoinph'lc,  T  would  ask  you  to  be  good 
enoiigli.  Sir.  to  iiilui  in  Vdiii- ((ilh'agucs  what  it  may  be  necessary  to  know 
further  about  it. 
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Tlie  next  case  is  that  of  tlie  Alf^erian  Coral  Fisheries,  whicli  I  liavo 
already  dealt  with  as  part  of  France. 

Tlie  next  is  tlie  Italian  Coral  Fisheries,  referred  to  on  page  53  of  our 
Argument;  aiid  I  will  eonlent  myself  with  reading'  the  observation 
which  the  Maninis  A^eiiosta  was  ^ood  enough  to  make  in  the  course  of 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert's  armament.  It  will  be  found  at  page  570 
of  the  print. 

I  will  say  in  repjard  to  the  observation  of  Mr.  Coudert  tliat  the  Italian  Decrees  <lo 
not  apply  to  ibreignca-s.  Tlie  three  Decrees  cited  in  the  Case  of  tlie  I'nited  States 
are  an  addition  to  the  Regulation  of  November  13th,  18X2,  wliich  is  made  to  apply 
the  law  of  March  4tli,  1S77,  on  lisiiiiig,  and  this  law  in  its  Ist  article  as  well  as  the 
Regulations  limits  tlieir  /one  of  application  to  the  territorial  waters.  The  coral 
I'lanks  oC  S(i:ieca  wliere  tisliery  was  forbidden  for  some  timt!,  are  ontsidi;  the  ter- 
IKiO  ritorial  waters;  so  those  Decrees  were  not  ap])licable  to  foreigiieis  if  Ihey  went 
there;  Init  the  industry,  in  fact,  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  Italian  citizens. 
I  must  add  however  that  tiiis  prohibition  has  now  been  rejiealed. 

Mr.  C'oiH)KKT. — Yes,  1  was  coming  to  that  question, — the  distinction  between  citi- 
zens and  foreigners,  and  the  privilege  that  the  rule  would  give  to  foreigners  over 
citizens.     Of  course,  if  as  the  Arbitrator  says,  and  1  desire  to  be  instructed  by  him. 

Manjuis  Visconti-Vknosta. — It  is  a  (jnestion  of  fact. 

Mar(|uis  Visconti-Venosta. — The  question  of  fact  is  that  this  does 
not  a]»i)ly  to  foreioners. 

Sir  CiiAiJLES  KussELL. — Then  we  have  next  the  iSorwegian  Whale 
Fisheries,  which  are  mentioned  in  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  but 
not  referred  to  in  the  Argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Thelps.  We 
have,  at  page  96  of  our  Counter  Case,  dealt  with  that  matter. 

As  to  Norway,  the  United  States  Case  says  that  the  princiide  of  contention  (3) 
of  the  United  States  as  set  out  at  page  74,  which  1  will  refer  to  in  a 
moment 

is  recognized  in  a  Statute  for  the  protection  of  whales,  "in  Varanger  Fiord,  an  arm 
of  the  open  sea  about  32  marine  miles  in  width."  There  is  nothing  m  the  Norwegian 
laws  set  forth  in  the  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case  to  show  that  they  apply  to 
foreigners  at  all.  If  they  do,  then,  as  regards  Varanger  Fiord,  the  question  may  be 
whether  or  not  it  belongs  to  the  "  inner  waters"  of  Norway. 

Mr.  Cram. — I  should  only  wish  to  say  it  is  quite  true  there  is  nothing 
in  the  ^Norwegian  Law  which  exi)ressly  shows  that  it  is  intended  tx) 
api)ly  to  foreigners;  but,  as  a  nnitter  of  fact,  it  is  directed  against 
foreigners  as  well  as  against  Norwegian  citizens, — the  Fiords  are 
consider<'<l  to  be  interior  wat<'rs  as  a  rule. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Yes.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  believe,  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  no  question  has  ever  arisen  as  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  as  against  foreigners  any  princijile  of  exclusion. 

Mr.  Gram.^1  beg  your  ])ardon.  Norway  has  applied  the  principle 
against  foreign  subjects  in  that  ijartof  the  country. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — 1  Avas  not  aware  of  tluit.  Perlnips  you  will 
be  good  enough,  sir,  to  tell  the  Arbitrators  the  result  of  the  contention. 

Mr.  Gram. — It  has  always  been  maintained  that  the  Fiords  are  inner 
waters  against  foreigners  as  well  as  against  Norwegians. 

Sir  (JiiARLES  IvU.ssELL. — The  statement  in  the  Argument  is  that  if 
the  law  apjiliesto  foreigners,  and  is  put  in  force  against  foreigners,  then 
as  regards  the  Varanger  Fiord,  the  (juestion  is  whether  it  does  or  does 
not  belong  to  the  inner  waters  of  Norway  or  fall  within  the  principle  of 
land-locked  waters. 

Lord  IIannen. — And  it  turns  entirely  on  that.  Sir  Charles.  The 
question  is  solely  whether  these  are  interior  waters. 

Senator  MORGAN. — What  is  the  width  of  these  interior  waters,  or 
fiords  'i 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  liave  just  read  it,  Sir.     It  is 32  miles. 
1161        Senator  Morgan. — That  mast  be  a  good  way  from  the  three 
mile  limit,  somewhere. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  is  the  JSTorwegian  construction  of  the  three  mile 
limit. 

Mr.  Gram. — The  distance  is  calculated  from  the  mouth  of  the  fiords. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  think  I  may  remind  Senator  Morgan  that 
there  are  bays  on  the  American  coast — Delaware  Bay  for  instance — 
which  have  been  claimed  by  the  United  States  as  coming  within  that 
principle  of  inner  waters,  land-locked  waters,  although  they  are  wider 
at  the  mouth  than  Varanger  Fiord. 

Senator  IMorg  an. — I  know  of  no  case  in  which  that  question  has  been 
brought  up  between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  Government. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  another  matter.  I  was  merely  sug- 
gesting that;  and  I  think  Senator  Morgan  will  admit  the  impeachment. 

The  President. — This  all  shows  that  we  must  be  extremely  prudent. 

We  will  not  attempt  to  define  what  is  meant  by  territorial  waters; 
and  I  believe  indeed  that  question  is  not  before  us. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  think.  Sir  Charles,  you  will  find  it  was  bi-ought  up 
with  reference  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  before  an  Arbitration  of  which  I 
have  some  knowledge;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  Bay  of  Fundy  could 
not  be  claimed  by  England.     The  United  States  disputed  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Because  there  is  an  American  island  in  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — However,  as  the  learned  President  has  said, 
it  does  not  touch  this  qnestion,  because  it  is  not  put  as  an  extension  of 
jurisdiction  beyond  the  three  mile  limit;  but  it  is  based  upon  the  asser- 
tion, right  or  wrong,  that  it  is  inner  or  land-locked  waters  of  the  terri- 
tory. Whether  that  contention  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
consider.  The  illustration,  whatever  the  case  is,  does  not  help  the  argu- 
ment put  forward. 

The  next  reterence,  Sir,  is  to  Panama,  which  is  referred  to  on  page 
1G5  of  the  Argument  of  the  United  States,  where  my  friend  says: 

Similar  restrictions  upon  the  pearl  lislieries  in  tlie  open  sea  have  been  likewise 
interposed  by  tlie  (jovernnient  of  Colombia. 

A  decree  by  the  governor  of  Panama  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  in  1890, 
proiiibited  the  use  of  diviiifi  machines  for  the  collection  of  pearls  within  a  section 
of  the  (Julf  of  Panama,  which  is  between  (!0  and  70  marine  miles  in  width,  and.  of 
which  the  most  remote  point  is  30  marine  miles  from  the  nuiin  land. 

From  the  map  which  is  referred  to  and  set  out  at  page  484  of  the 
First  Volume  of  the  Api)en(lix  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  it 
wonld  appear  tliat  there  are  two  gulls  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  not 
one  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  ;il)(>ve  statt'ment,  and  that  both,  or 
at  least  one  of  them,  may  fall  within  tlie  ])rinciple  of  embayed  waters. 

Our  comment  upon  this  matter  at  page  96  of  the  Counter  Case  is 
this: 

1162  'J  he  law  of  I'aiiama  next  referred  to  a]»plieH,  and  is  alleged  to  apply,  only 

to  jiearl  fisherirK  as  to  lh<i  title  or  want  of  title  to  wlii<h,  or  their  i)roximity 
to  islandH  or  coast,  or  wiiether  in  inland  waters,  notliin*  is  said.  Nor  is  there  any- 
thing to  show  that  llie  law  in  <|Uesli<)ii  ai)))lies  to  foreigners. 

The  assertion  in  the  I  nited  States  Case  as  to  the  area  affected  by  the  law  is  nusiqi- 
ported  by  evidence;  and  it  will  be  observed  that  tln^  Map  of  the  Panama  jiearl  iish- 
eries  in  the  Appendix,  does  not  jmrjxirt  to  come  from  the  Panama  (jlovernnient,  but 
to  be  "jtrcpared  at  the  o(li<'c  of  the  Coast  and  Ccodetif:  Survey".  From  what  ni.ite- 
rials  it  was  so  prejiared  is  not-  (!Xplaineil;  and  as  it  refers  to  a  Decree  of  ISIIO,  and  is 
not  (lilted,  it  may  he  suppo.sed  to  have  been  made  for  exhibition  to  the  Tril»nnal  of 
Arbitration. 
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No  doubt  the  niaj)  is  lioucstly  onouj;li  made  for  the  jjiirposes  for 
"wliieh  it  is  iiitciided:  but  it  is  not  an  ollicial  iiia]*,  and  it  does  not  sup- 
ply data  wliicli  wouhl  enable  one  to  jnd^e  of  tlie  exact  weight  to  be 
atta(rhe(l  to  it. 

Tiie  Tiibmial  liere  aujouined  for  a  short  time.  " 

Sir  Chaklks  Ki  sskll.— .Mr.  Picsidcnt,  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in 
reference  to  tliat  matter  of  the  le.uislatioii  in  relation  to  the  purse  seine 
and  mackerel  lishery,  my  friends  .Mr.  Tapper  and  .Mr.  Foster  are  both 
right.  Mr.  Foster  is  right  in  saying  tiiat  the  convention  entered  into 
is  general.  JVIy  frieinl  Mr.  Tnpper  is  right  in  saying  that  the  occasion 
of  its  being  entered  into  was  in  relation  to  the  i)urse  seine.  Jt  sttinds 
thus:  That  on  the  22nd  of  May,  l.SIK)  the  Canadian  Government  asked 
that  the  United  States  Government  might  be  communicated  with,  with 
a  view  of  obtaining  some  internatiojial  legislation,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prohibition  or  of  restriction  of  the  use  of  the  ])urse  seine  in  the 
mackerel  fishery,  in  order  that,  for  the  general  good,  the  impending 
danger  to  this  valuable  industry  might  be  averted. 

Tliat  was  the  subject  for  discussion;  and  ultimately  the  Convention 
entered  into  resulted  in  an  arrangement  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
n)ission  to  consider  and  report  concerning  the  regulations,  practice  and 
restrictions  i)roper  to  be  adopted  in  concert,  with  regard  to,  among 
other  things: 

The  limitation  or  prevention  of  exhaustive  or  destrnotive  inetliods  of  taking;  lish 
and  shell-fisb  in  tiie  territorial  and  contiguous  ^vater8  of  the  United  States  and  Her 
Majesty's  possessions  in  North  America  respectively,  and  also  in  the  waters  of  the 
open  seas  oh/«i\/^ //(e  terrHnrial  lintits  of  either  country  to  whicli  the  inliahitauts  of 
the  respective  countries  may  habitually  resort  for  the  purpose  of  such  fishing. 

It  was  therefore  made  by  Convention  a  matter  which  was,  when  it 
came  to  any  further  head,  to  be  given  ettect  to  by  legislation  by  either 
country  so  as  to  bind  its  own  nationals. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  process  of  purse  seine  fishing.  Sir  Charles, 
allow  me  to  say,  was  the  invention  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  was  practised  by  them;  and  both  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Government  of  Canada  thought  it  ought  to  be  given  up. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  presume.  Sir,  like  many  other  inventions 
of  the  United  States  it  was  used  by  oth.ers  than  the  people  of  the 
United  States — that  it  was  used  by  both  Canadian  and  United  States 

fishermen. 
1163        Senator  Morgan. — It  was  commonly  used  by  both;  yes. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Now,  sir,  I  "left  off  at  i)age  54  of  the 
British  Argument;  and  the  only  one  of  these  cases  of  fishery  remaining 
is  the  Mexican  Pearl  Fisheries.  That  was  referred  to  in  the  United 
States  Case,  but  is  not  referred  to  in  their  Argument.  I  will  content 
myself  therefore  with  reading  from  ])age  00  of  the  British  Counter  Case, 
which  states  what  the  facts  are,  which  are  not  contradicted. 

The  facts  stated  ^vith  reference  to  these  pearl  fisheries  are  not  verified  by  evi- 
dence. The  Mexican  Regulations  appear  only  to  refer  to  "  the  vraters  of  the  Repub- 
lic;'' and  even  then  foreigners  are  admitted  to  the  fisheries  on  conqilying  with 
certain  Regulations  as  to  registration  ,nid  ]iaymeut  of  tonnage  and  liglitliouse  dues. 

It  is  worth  observing  that,  although  Mexican  legislation  is  adduced  in  the  United 
States  Case  as  an  example  of  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  outside  the  3-mile  limit, 
yet  in  setting  out  tbe  Regulations  of  1S74  in  the  Appendix,  those  relating  to  the 
boundaries  of  tbe  tisliing  districts  are  omitted. 

As  showing  that  Great  P.ritain  has  not  consented  to  the  exercise  of  fishery  juris- 
diction by  Mexico  beyond  tbe  ordinary  limit,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  Treaty 
of  tbe  27th  November,  188S.  between  (ireat  liritain  and  that  country,  of  which  thp 
last  paragraph  of  Article  IV  is  as  follows: 

B  s,  Pi:  xin — 2i 
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The  two  Contracting  Parties  agree  to  consider,  as  alimit  of  their  territorial  waters 
on  tlieir  respective  coasts,  the  distance  of  4  marine  leagues  reckoned  from  the  line  of 
low-water  niarl^.  Nevertheless,  this  stipulation  shall  have  no  effect,  excepting  in 
what  may  relate  to  the  observance  and  ajiplication  of  the  Custom-house  Regulations 
and  the  measures  for  preventing  smuggling,  and  cannot  be  extended  to  other  questions 
of  cii'il  and  criminal  jurisdiction  or  of  international  maritime  law. 

Now,  Sir,  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  examples  as  regards  fishery 
laws;  aud  I  have  next  to  draw  atteutiou  to  the  general  principles  of 
the  applicable  to  legislation  of  this  class,  as  set  out  on  page  55  of  the 
Argumeat,  where  we  say: 

Throughout  the  foregoing  discussion  of  the  legislation  of  various  nations,  certain 
principles  of  law  have  been  referred  to,  the  full  ex]>lanatiou  of  which  had  necessa- 
rily to  be  postponed  until  the  examinations  were  completed. 

For  convenience  these  principles  will  now  be  collected,  and  will  then  be  separately 
exanuned : 

(I)  That  by  the  universal  nsage  of  nations,  the  laws  of  any  state  have  no  extra- 
territorial application  to  foreigners,  even  if  they  have  such  application  to  subjects. 

(II)  That  Great  Britain  has  iucor])orated  this  principle  into  her  own  law  by  a 
long-established  usage,  and  a  series  of  decisions  of  her  Courts;  and  that  the  law  of 
the  United  States  is  identical. 

(Ul)  Thiittlie  British  Colonies  have  no  power  to  legislate  for  foreigners  beyond 
the  colonial  limits. 

(IV)  That  international  law  has  recognized  the  right  to  acquire  certain  portions 
of  the  waters  of  the  sea  aud  the  soil  under  the  sea,  in  bays^  and  in  waters  between 
islands  aud  the  mainland. 

(V)  That  the  analogy  attempted  to  be  traced  by  the  United  States  between  the 
clainis  to  protect  seals  in  iichiing  Sea,  and  the  principles  applicable  to  coral  reefs 
and  ])earl  l)eds,  is  uiiwarriintcd. 

(VI)  And,  finally,  that  there  is  np  complete  or  even  partial  consent  of  nations  to 
any  such  pretension  as  to  property  in,  and  protection  of,  seals  as  set  up  by  the 
United  States. 

Now,  as  regards  the  first  of  these  points,  that  there  is  no  extra- 
1164  territorial  application  of  the  laws  of  any  State  to  foreigners,  1  do 
not  feel  it  incunibenc  upon  me  to  labour  that  point,  because  it  is 
conceded  practically,  I  think,  by  my  learned  iriend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his 
Argument.  lie  admits  that,  as  laws  they  have  no  extra-territorial 
eftect.  His  contention,  with  which  J  have  already  dealt,  and  to  which  I 
must  recur  again,  is  that  although  they  have  no  extra-tenitorial  elfect 
as  laws,  yet  they  may  have  some  effect  under  another  denomination 
"vvhich  my  learned  friend  calls  self  defensive  or  self  preservative  regu- 
lations. I  have,  as  I  say,  already  dealt  with  that;  but  I  will  recur  to 
it,  momentarily  at  least,  again. 

The  next  i)r()positioii  is  that  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  have  no  extra- 
territorial ;i])i)lication  to  foreigners.  Chief  Justice  Co(;kbnrn,  in  that 
case  to  which  1  have  before  r(!ferred  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn,  states  the 
proposition  thus,  on  page  73  of  the  report: 

Where  the  language  of  a  statute  is  general  and  may  include  foreigners  or  not,  the 
itrue  f-anon  of  construction  is  to  assume  that  the  legislature  has  not  so  enacted  as  to 
violate  the  rights  of  other  nations. 

And  in  that  connection  also  there  is  a  quotation  from  a  judgment  of 
Lord  Stowell  in  the  "  Le  Louis",  which  1  w  ill  refer  to  later.  1  will  not 
read  it  now. 

At  the  toj*  of  i>;ig<'  57  of  our  Argument,  a  case  is  referred  to  which  is 
not  uniiiii)ort;mt,  in  which  Lord  Justice  Turner,  a  Judge  of  the  Ai)peal 
Court,  says: 

Tliis  is  a  IJritish  Act  of  Parliiinicnt,  and  it  is  not,  I  think,  to  be  ])rcsumed  that 
the  I'liitish  I'arliaiiiciit  could  intind  to  legislate  as  to  I  he  ligiits  and  liabilities  of 
foreiuiicifs;  in  order  to  warrant  suili  ,i  eomldsjon,  1  think  that  either  the  words  uf 
tJljoAct  ought  to  be  express  or  the  context  of  it  very  clear. 
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And  iiyaiii  lUuoii  Parke,  in  Jeffreys  v.  Boosey,  said: 

The  Loyislatnie  lias  no  power  over  any  person  except  its  own  8ul».j(uts,  that  is, 
persons  natural-born  subjects,  or  rcNideut,  or  wliilst  they  are  witliin  tiie  limits  of 
the  kinjidom  ;  the  l,('fi;islature  can  impose;  no  duties  except  on  thi-m,  and  when  le^^is- 
latinji  lor  the  benelit  of  persons  must  priiitii  J'acie  Ite  considertMl  to  mean  the  benefits 
of  those  who  ow<!  obtMlience  to  t)nr  laws,  and  whose  interest  the  Legislature  is  under 
a  correlative  obligation  to  ])rotect. 

There  is  a  reinaikable  illustration  of  this  in  the  case  referred  to  of 
ex  parte  lilain,  re  8awers: 

The  question  arose  as  to  the  apjrfication  of  the  English  Bankruptcy  Law  to 
foreigners  in  England;  the  definitions  of  acts  of  bankruptcy  in  the  Statute  include 
the  coniruission  of  certain  acts  "  in  England  or  elsewhere;"  yet  it  was  held  by  the 
Court  of  A]t])eiil  that  a  foreigner  in  England,  although  on  general  ])rinciples  he  was 
subject  to  Euglish  law,  could  not  lie  nuule  bankru])t  unless  he  had  committed  an  act 
of  bankrufttcy  in  England.  The  words  '■  or  elsewhere"  were  held  not  to  apply  to 
such  a  foreigner  on  the  ])rincij>lcs  above  stated. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Keyn,  and  I  will  not 
repeat  the  reference  to  that  case. 

The  next  ])iinciple  adverted  to  is  that  the  Colonies  have  no 
1105  power  of  extra-territorial  lei^islatiou  for  foreijiuers.  That  prin- 
cij)le  follows  from  the  one  Avhich  I  enunciated  early  this  morn- 
ing, namely  that  these  colonial  Leoislatures  are  acting-  under  a  dele- 
gated authority,  an  authority  delegated  to  them  by  the  Imperial  I'ar- 
lianicni  and  tiiat  they  have  no  ])()wer  to  bind  any  one  outside  their  own 
territory.  A  very  remarkable  illustration  of  that  is  mentioned  at  ])age 
58  in  the  case  of  Machod  y.  Attorney  General  for  New  South  ^yales^ 
which  arose  in  this  Avay.  The  ('harg-e  was  that  Macleod  had  committed 
bigamy.     The  local  statute  enacted  that: 

Whosoever  being  married  marries  another  person  during  the  life  of  the  former 
husband  or  wife,  wheresoever  such  second  marriage  takes  i)laces,  shall  be  liable  to 
penal  servitude  for  seven  years. 

Here  were  general  Avords  similar  to  the  words  "any  person",  so  much 
relied  on  by  the  United  States. 

The  Judi('ial  Committee  nevertheless  rejected  their  general  appli- 
cation.    They  said : 

The  colony  can  have  no  such  jurisdiction,  and  their  Lordships  do  not  desire  to 
attribute  to  the  Colonial  l^egislature  an  effort  to  enhirge  their  jurisdiction  to  such  an 
extent  as  would  be  incousisttnit  with  the  ])owcr8  committed  to  a  colony,  and  indeed 
inconsistent  with  the  most  familiar  ])rinciples  of  international  law.  .  .  . 

The  words  "  whosoever  being  married"  nu'an  whosoever  being  married  and  who  is 
amenable  at  the  time  of  the  offence  ccuumittcd  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cidouy  .... 

"Wheresoever"  may  be  read,  "  Wheresoever  in  this  colonj-  the  oHence  is  com- 
mitted." 

So  that  although  the  words  of  the  statute  Avere  '•'whosoever  being 
niarrie<l" — without  any  litnitatiofi  of  place — "marries  another  person 
during  the  life  of  tlie  former  husband  or  Avife,  wheresoever  such  second 
marriage  takes  place,  shall  be  liable  to  i)enal  servitude  for  seven 
years'' — wliere  the  (irst  maiiiage  had  taketi  place  inside  the  colony, 
and  the  second  marriage  outside  it,  it  was  held  that  the  man  could  not 
be  convicted  under  the  terms  of  that  section  for  bigamy. 

The  case  is  re[)orted  in  the  "Appeal  Cases"  of  the  Law  Eeports  for 
1801,  at  page  445.  1  have  the  case  before  me  and  it  is  at  the  disposition 
of  any  of  the  tribunal  who  desire  to  read  it.  The  considered  Judgment 
of  the  Court  was  delivered  by  the  late  Lord  Chancellor.  On  page  458, 
he  says : 

The  result  as  it  appears  to  their  Lordships  must  be  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  to 
try  the  alleged  oll'ender  for  this  offence,  and  that  this  conviction  should  l;«  set  aside. 
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Their  Lordships  think  it  right  to  add  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  if  the  wider  con- 
struction had  been  applied  to  the  statute,  and  it  was  supposed  that  it  was  intended 
thereby  to  comprehend  cases  so  wide  as  those  insisted  on  at  bar,  it  would  have  been 
beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Colony  to  enact  such  a  law.  Their  .jurisdiction  is  con- 
fined within  their  own  territories  and  the  luaxim  which  has  been  more  than  once 
quoted  "  extra  territorium  /«»  dicenti  imjjune  non  paretur"  would  be  applicable  to 
such  a  case. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  follows  a  statement  on  page  59  of  our  Argu- 
ment of  those  cases  where  the  law  does  recognize  the  right  of  a  State 
to  acquire  certain  portions  of  the  water  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
1166  soil  under  the  sea,  and  to  include  tliem  within  its  territory; 
I  do  not  stop  to  dwell  upon  them  because  I  do  not  conceive  it 
necessary,  but  they  will  all  be  found  to  be  cases  which  are  either 
defensible  as  being  bays  or  within  a  headland  oflBng,  or  being  simply 
portions  of  contiguous  sea  as  to  which  i)ossession,  or  what  was  treated 
as  possession,  has  been  acquired. 

Then  at  the  bottom  of  page  59,  and  on  page  60,  there  is  a  brief  con- 
sideration of  the  point  of  whether  there  can  be  said  to  be  any  analogy 
between  the  claim  to  property  in  and  to  protect  free  swimming  animals, 
such  as  fish  and  seals,  and  a  like  claim  in  respect  of  oysters  which  have 
a  tixed  locus^  or  coral  beds  which  have  a  lixed  situs :  but  I  do  not  proj)ose 
to  trouble  you  with  dwelling  upon  that  subject.  I  have  so  frequently 
enunciated  the  principle  that  1  do  not  desire  to  do  more  than  refer  to  it 
in  the  words  of  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  case  of  Queen  v.  Keyn, 
"which  is  a  case  deserving  of  notice  on  many  grounds,  first  because  of 
the  examination  of  the  general  law  to  Avhich  many  judicial  minds  on 
that  occasion  applied  themselves,  but  also  because  the  case  itself  "was 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  regard  paid  by  the  law  of  England  to 
that  prin(;iple  of  strictly  confining  a  law  of  a  country  to  the  territorial 
limits  of  that  country.  What  was  that  case?  It  was  the  case  of  an 
offence  supposed  to  have  been  committed  within  three  miles  of  the 
coast,  and  therefore  within  the  narrowest  limit  fixed  as  the  territorial 
zone;  and  yet  the  majority  of  that  Court  declined  to  affirm  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Courts  of  Great  Britain  had  jurisdiction,  without  legis- 
lation, to  deal  with  an  offence  committed  within  the  three  mile  limit: 
it  was  a  very  remarkable  illustration  of  the  tenacity  with  which  that 
l)riiici])le  is  observed. 

On  the  next  page  of  our  Argument,  page  (>(),  we  recur  to  the  argu- 
ment on  the  "  Hovering  Acts",  as  towhich,  incidentally,  I  shall  have  to 
say  a  word  presently  in  connection  with  a  case  to  which  I  shall  call 
attention.  The  (^)uarai'tiue  Acts  have  already  been  dealt  with,  and  I  do 
uot  trouble  the  Tribunal  Avith  that  matter. 

I  therefore  invite  the  Tribunal  on  this  part  of  the  case  to  arrive  at 
the  coTujlusion  tliat  the  assertion  by  the  United  States  that  the  practice 
of  nations  sH])i)orts  the  claim  now  put  forward  is  without  ibundation. 
If  it  i.'i  regarded  as  an  assumption  of  jurisdiction  on  the  high  sea,  it 
was  entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  United  States  Congress  to  ])ass 
the  act  a)>]»lying  to  foreigners;  for,  without  the  actjuiescence  of  other 
nations,  and  witlinnt  exani|)le  in  the  ])ractice  of  other  nations,  it 
infringes  u])on  the  liglits  of  those  nations  upon  the  high  seas. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  ])ait  of  the  general  juris- 
di<-tion  exereise<l  by  the  United  States  over  l>ehring  Sea,  it  was  also 
beyond  tlie,  ]»ower  of  the  United  States  to  makctiie  act  ai)i)ly  to  foreign- 
ers; for,  without  the  consent  of  other  nations,  and  withont  example  in 
the  ]»raeliee  of  other  nations,  it  extended  the  territorial  waters  of  the 
I'nited  States  to  a  limit  hitherto  unknown  and  unrccogni/ed,  and  in  so 
doing,  it  infringed  up(m  the  rights  of  other  nations  upon  the  high  seas. 
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I  luive  already  dealt  with  the  otiier  \  lew  in  which  this  ques- 

1107  tioii  is  put,  and,  as  1  have  said,  I  must  recui-  to  it,  namely,  the 
so-called  self-preservative  or  sell'-delensive  regulations.     There- 
fore 1  elaiin  that  tiie  answer  to  the  hltli  question  oui^ht  to  be,  as  given 
on  page  03  of  our  Argument,  namely: 

That  the  United  States  have  no  rif?ht  (a)  of  protection,  or  (h)  of  iirop'Mty,  in  tlie 
Hoals  fr«>(|iiPiitinp;  the  ishmds  of  the  United  States  in  lieliriiif;  Sea  wlien  they  are 
Ibund  outside  the  ordinary  3-niile  limit. 

Tliere  is  one  other  case,  to  whicli  \  must  make  an  allusion.  That  is 
the  exceptional  case  of  the  St.  Helena  Act  of  18Lj,  the  history  of  which, 
no  doubt,  8ir,  is  in  your  mind.  1  think  I  may  content  myself  with 
reading  what  is  said  in  the  Argument  upon  it.  Mr.  l>laine,  you  will 
recollect  in  one  of  his  earliest  disnat(;hes,  whicli  is  set  out  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  United  States  Appendix,  at  page  283,  refers  to  this  Act, 
and  says : — Here  is  an  island  in  mid-ocean,  and  the  Governiiient  of  Great 
Britain  assumed  an  authority  and  jxtwer  to  exclude  the  commerce  of 
nations  from  the  approach  to  that  island  for  its  own  political  ends,  an 
assumption  of  Jurisdiction  and  of  authority  much  greater  than  they  allege 
we  are  clainnng  in  this  case. 

The  facts  are  shortly  and  correcjtly  set  out  at  page  01  of  our  argu- 
ment; and  I  have  got  before  me,  in  order  to  supplement  that  statement, 
a  copy  of  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty  upon  the  subject,  signed  in  Paris, 
on  the  2nd  of  August,  1815,  authorizing  this  exceptional  Act.  The 
statement  in  the  Argument  is  this: 

At  the  peace  of  1815  it  was  determined  by  Great  l^ritain  in  conjunction  with  the 
allied  Powers,  that  St.  Helena  should  be  the  place  allotted  for  tlie  residence  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  under  such  regulations  as  might  be  necessary  for  tlie 
perfect  security  of  his  person;  and  it  was  resolved  that,  for  this  purpose,  all  ships 
whatever. — 

]\Ir.  Justice  Harlan. — It  was  resolved  by  whom;  by  the  parties  to 
that  Treaty? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — The  parties  to  this  Treaty;  yes.  You  will 
see  in  a  moment,  sir.  I  have  got  before  me  a  copy  of  the  Articles  of 
1815. 

And  it  was  resolved  that  for  this  purpose,  all  ships  whatever,  British  and  foreign, 
excepting  only  the  East  Indian  Company's  sliips,  should  be  excluded  from  all  approach 
to  the  island.  Notice  was  accordingly  given  by  the  British  Charge  d'Aliaires  at 
Washington  to  the  United  States  Government  on  the  24th  November,  1815,  that  a 
Treaty  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  dated  the  3rd 
July,  1815,  under  Article  III  of  which  liberty  of  touching  for  refreshment  at  tlie  island 
was  given  to  United  States  vessels,  could  not  bo  carried  out  in  this  respect;  and 
that  the  ratitications  of  the  Treaty  would  be  exchanged  under  the  explicit  declara- 
tion that  United  States  vessels  could  not  be  allowed  to  touch  at,  or  hold  any  com- 
munication whatever  with,  the  island,  so  long  as  it  should  continue  to  be  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Emperor.     The  Treaty  was  ratitied  on  this  understanding. 

So  that,  SO  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  although  not  a 

party  to  the  Treaty  itself,  it  assented  to  that,  and  ratitied  a  Treaty  of 

Connnerce  with  Great  Britain  on  the  express  stipulation  that  that 

1108  Treaty  should  be  subject  to  the  elfect  of  the  arrangement  which 
1  am  now  about  to  ex])lain.     So  far,  therefore,  as  the  United 

States  is  concerned,  that  is  the  position  of  things.  Xow,  how  do  the 
matters  stand  as  regards  the  other  Powers  ?  The  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
which  bear  upon  this  matter  are  in  these  terms: 

Art.  1,  Napoleon  Buonaparte  is  considered  by  the  Powers  who  have  signed  the 
Treaty  of  the  25th  of  March  as  their  ]irisoner. 

Art.  2.  His  custody  is  especially  entrusted  to  the  British  Government.  The  choice 
of  the  place  and  of  the  measures  which  may  best  secure  the  object  of  the  present 
stipulation  are  reserved  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
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That  is  the  Treaty  of  the  other  Powers,  !N"ow,  is  it  not  enough  to 
say- 
Air.  Phelps. — What  are  you  reading-  from,  Sir  Charles'? 

Sir  Charles  Pussell. — The  Articles  of  the  Treaty. 

:Mr.  Phelps.— What  Treaty? 

Sir  Charles  Plssell. — The  Treaty  between  the  Powers,  by  whom 
the  charge  of  the  Great  Emperor  was  committed  to  ihe  British  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Is  that  in  the  Case  anywhere? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Xo;  it  is  not  in  the  Case;  but  it  is  not  mate- 
rial that  it  should  be  in  the  Case.  I  am  reading  a  historic  document. 
But  surely,  it  is  enough  to  say  about  this  matter,  without  more,  that  it 
is  no  reference,  no  guide  to  this  Tribunal,  and  throws  no  light  whatever 
upon  the  question  that  Me  are  discussing.  It  was  not  an  assertion  of 
any  general  right  upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  a  case  in  which 
a  number  of  the  Powers — the  allied  Powers,  as  they  were  called — at  the 
close  of  a  long  and  disastrous  war,  took  these  measures,  and,  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned,  took  these  measures  with  the  implied 
assent  of  the  United  States. 

The  President. — Was  that  assented  to  by  the  United  States? 

Sir  Charles  Rlssell. — Yes.  I  have  read,  Sir,  the  gronnds  upon 
which  I  base  that  argument.  The  matter  stood  thus :  The  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  had  entered  into  a  Treaty  of  commerce.  Before  the 
ratification  of  that  Treaty,  when  it  would  become  binding  u])on  both 
the  Powers,  this  arrangement  as  to  the  custody  of  the  Great  Emperor 
was  entered  into  by  the  Alhed  Powers.  Upon  that,  communication  is 
made  by  the  British  Government  to  the  United  States  Government,  and 
they  are  told,  "We  can  only  ratify  the  Treaty  subject  to  your  recogniz- 
ing that  you  have  no  longer  the  right  to  touch  at  St.  Helena,  or  to  go 
within  a  stipulated  distance  of  it." 

The  President. — And  that  communication  was  accepted? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  communication  was  accepted,  and  the 
Treaty  ratified  after  that  communication  was  made.  Therefore  it  does 
not  lie  in  their  mouth  to  say  tliat  that  was  something  they  were  obliged 
to  do,  or  which  was  put  upon  them  by  compulsion. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  the  United  States  might  be  justly  cred- 
ited with  having  accepted  and  admitted,  in  that  arrangejuent,  the 
11C9  proi)Osition  that  the  great  nations  of  the  earth,  in  ])roviding  for 
tlieir  security  and  the  security  of  their  political  rights,  could 
impose  upon  other  I'owers  a  recognition  of  this  exception  that  they  had 
made  in  the  oy)en  sea  for  the  security  of  the  Emperor  Najwleon;  and  so 
they  could  make  an  exception  of  like  character  for  the  security  of  any 
great  industry  or  any  great  enterprise,  or  any  other  thing  that  M'ould 
concern  the  allairs  of  the  whole  commercial  world. 

Sir  (.'haules  Pissell. — If  I  may  respectfully  say  so,  Sir,  there  is  a 
great  chasm  between  the  ])reniise  and  the  I'oiuilusion. 

Scnaloi'  MoRdAN. — 1  do  not  hajtiK'n  to  see  it. 

Sir  Charles  KussErx. — To  answer  it  in  detail,  Mr.  Senator,  would 
indcf'd  cause  a  very  wide  deviation  from  my  ])ath. 

liord  IlANNEN. — I  was  going  to  ask  what  was  the  effect  of  the 
restraint.  1  thiidc  it  was  only  this.  All  vessels  were  forbidden  to 
touch  at  the  islaiuls. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  little  more. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — I  was  going  to  add,  and  the  rest  is  analogous  to  the 
Hoveling  Acts.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  vessels  sailing  through 
the  waters  adjoining  St.  Helena;  but  they  wei'C  not  allowed  to  hover 
in  those  waters. 
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Senator  MoucAX. — I  boff  your  ])ar<lon.  They  weie  not  allowed  to 
api>roacli  witliin  litteen  miles. 

Sir  CiiAKLioS  Ki;sSELL. — I  ratlicr  tlioiiyiit  the  distance  was  more 
than  lifteeii  miles. 

Senator  MoRciAX. — It  may  be  more,  but  it  is  at  least  that. 

Lord  Mannkn. — I  Avas  only  inviting;'  you  to  jn'ivo  us  the.  terms,  which 
are  not  in  my  recollection. 

Sir  Charles  IxTSSEll. — I  thought  we  had  it  in  the  United  States 
Case,  but  we  have  not. 

Senator  ^Morgan. — It  was  L'(»  miles,  was  it  not? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — I  have  got  a  note  from  the  Archivist  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  Mr.  Brymner,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  I 
should  not  read  the  whole  of  it.  My  friend  will  have  no  objection, 
Xirobably. 

Mr.  Phelps. — You  will  find  the  Act,  Sir  Charles,  on  page  495  of  the 
first  Volume  of  the  United  States  Appendix. 

Sir  Charles  IvUSSell. — There  is  only  a  part  of  the  Act,  I  think,  set 
out  there  ]\Ir.  Phelps. 

Mr.  Phelps. — All  that  touches  this  point.     Section  4,  is  there. 

Sir  Charles  IIussell. — Then  I  had  better  read  it: 

IV.  And  be  it  further  eniicted.  That  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  to  and  for  tlio 
Governor,  or  in  his  Absence  the  ])e])uty  Governor  of  the  said  Lshuul  for  the  tiiuo 
l)ein<^.  Of  for  the  Comniiinder  for  the  time  beinj;-  of  His  Majesty's  Naval  or  Military 
Forees  stationed  off  or  at  the  said  Island,  respectively,  and  the  Persons  acting  under 
his  or  their  Orders  and  Commands,  respectively,  by  all  necessary  Ways  and  Means 
to  hinder  and  prevent  any  Sliij),  Vessel,  or  Boat,  Ships  or  Vessels,  or  I'.oats  (except 
Ships  and  Vessels  of  and  belonging  to  or  chartered  by  the  said  United  Company  of 

Merchants,  also  duly  licensed  by  the  said  Company  for  tliat  Purpose,  as  herein- 
1170     before  mentioned),  from  re])airing  to,  trading,  or  touching  at  the  said  Island, 

or  having  any  Communication  with  the  same;  and  to  hinder  and  prevent  any 
Person  or  Persons  Irom  landing  upon  the  said  Island  from  such  Ships,  Vessels  or 
Boats,  and  to  seize  aiul  detain  all  and  every  Person  or  Persons  that  shall  land  upon 
the  said  Island  from  the  same;  and  all  such  Ships,  Vessels  or  Boats  (exce))t  as  above 
excc])tcd)  as  shall  repair  to,  or  trade,  or  touch  at  the  said  Island,  or  shall  be  found 
hovering  within  Eight  Leagues  of  the  Coast  thereof. 

Lord  Hannen  is  quite  right. 

And  which  shall  or  may  belong,  in  the  Whole  or  in  Part,  to  any  Snbject  or  Sub- 
jects of  His  Majesty,  or  to  any  Person  or  Persons  owing  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty, 
shall  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  forfeited  to  His  Majesty,  and  shall  and  may  be 
seized  and  detained,  and  brought  to  Kiii/laiid,  and  shall  and  may  be  jjrosecuted  to 
Condemnation  by  His  Majesty's  Attorney  <ieneral,iu  any  of  His  Mnjesty's  Courts  of 
Record  at  fVesttiiinHhr,  in  such  manner  and  form  as  any  Ship,  Vessel  or  Boat  nuiy 
be  seized,  detained,  or  ])rosecuted  for  any  Breach  or  A'i<datiou  of  the  Navigation  or 
Revenue  Laws  of  this  Country;  and  the  Ofi'ence  for  which  such  Ship, Vessel  or  Boat 
shall  be  proceeded  against  shall  and  maybe  laid  and  charged  to  have  been  done  and 
committed  in  the  County  of  Middlesex ;  and  if  any  Shiji,  Vessel  or  Boat  not  belong- 
ing, in  the  Whole  or  in  Part,  to  any  Person  or  Persons  the  Subject  or  Subjects  of  or 
owing  Allegiance  to  His  Majesty,  his  Heirs  and  Successors,  shall  re])air  to  or  trade 
or  touch  at  the  said  Island  oi'  >'((ni/  /[(liiia.ov  shall  be  found  hovering  within  Eight 
Leagues  of  the  Coast  thereof,  an<l  shall  not  depart  from  the  said  Island  or  the  Coast 
thereof  when  atid  so  soon  as  the  Master  or  other  Person  having  the  Charge  and 
Command  thereof  shall  be  ordered  so  to  do  by  the  Governor  or  Lieutcmint  Governor 
of  the  said  Island  lor  the  time  being,  or  by  the  Conunander  of  His  Majesty's  Naval 
or  Military  Force  stationed  at  or  olf  the  said  Island  for  the  time  being  (unless  in 
case  of  unavoidable  Necessity,  or  Distress  of  Weather),  such  Ship  or  Vessel  shall  bo 
deemed  Forfeited. 

Lord  Hannen. — There  is  no  restriction  against  sailing  through  the 
waters.     It  is  only  against  hovering. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — None  at  all. 

And  shall  and  may  be  seized  and  detained  and  prosecuted  iti  the  same  manner  a.s 
hereinbefore  enacted  as  to  Ships,  Vessels  or  Boats  of  or  belonging  to  any  Subject  or 
Subjects  of  His  Majesty. 
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You  will  see  liow  very  strained  and  exaggerated  is  the  reference  by 
Mr.  Blaine  in  the  letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  which  is  that  enor- 
mously long-  letter  of  the  17th  of  December,  1890.  It  covers  some  27 
pages,  but  the  passage  iu  question  is  on  page  283.  The  first  part  of  it 
admits  the  point  I  have  just  mentioned. 

Before  the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged,  iu  the  following  November, 
it  was  determined  that  Napoleon  should  be  sent  to  St.  Helena.  England  thereupon 
declined  to  ratify  the  treaty  unless  the  United  States  should  surrender  the  provision 
respecting  that  island.  After  that  came  the  stringent  enactment  of  Parliament 
forbidding  A'essels  to  hover  within  24  miles  of  the  island.  The  United  States  waa 
already  a  great  commercial  power.  She  had  1,400,000  tons  of  shipping;  more  than 
500  ships  bearing  her  ilag  were  engaged  in  tracle  around  the  capes.  Lord  Salisbury 
has  had  much  to  say  about  the  liberty  of  the  seas,  but  these  500  American  ships 
were  denied  the  liberty  of  the  seas  in  a  space  50  miles  wide  in  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  express  authority  of  Great  Britain. 

I  say  that  is  not  correct  at  all;  that  all  they  were  prohibited 
1171  from  doing  was  to  hover  there.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent 
them  sailing  within  three  miles  of  the  coast,  if  they  were  pro- 
ceeding upon  their  voyage. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — When  he  uses  the  word  "liberty"  there,  he 
means  the  right  to  use  the  island  iu  the  ordinary  way  upon  terms  of 
equality;  and  the  Act  does  prevent  other  vessels  from  trading. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — But  this  would  convey  to  the  ordinary 
reader,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  with  gi-eat  deference,  that  there  was  an 
exclusion  by  their  being  denied  the  liberty  of  the  seas  for  that  space  of 
50  miles.  He  is  reckoning  there  25  miles  on  each  side  of  the  island. 
He  conveys  the  idea  that  there  is  an  exclusion  from  that  distance. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  What  the  mandate,  or  whatever  it  is  to 
be  called,  amounts  to  is  a  prohibition  against  landing  and  a  prohibition 
against  hovering  within  that  distance;  but  if  a  vessel  is  upon  its  jour- 
ney east  or  west,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its  sailing  as  close  to  the 
island  as  it  wishes — nothing  whatever. 

But  I  need  not  say  that  an  exceptional  case,  under  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, forms  no  precedent  whatever. 

Now  may  I  in  tliis  connection,  as  it  has  come  up,  again  reiterate  what 
I  have  before  said:  that  these  isolated  instances  of  assertion,  well  or 
ill  founded,  prove  nothing  as  to  what  is  the  rule  or  principle  of  inter- 
national law.  The  principle  of  what  is  internatioiml  law  is  well  stated 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  at  page  03  of  the  report  of  his 
judgment. 

He  is  applying  it  to  the  question  of  tlie  three  mile  zone,  and  treating 
that  still  as,  to  some  extent,  an  undetermined  matter. 

And  when  in  support  of  this  position,  or  of  the  theory  of  the  three-mile  zone  in 
genera],  the  fitatemtmta  of  tlio  writers  on  international  law  are  relied  on,  the  ques- 
tion may  well  be  aslii^l — ui>on  what  authority  are  tiiosi^  statements  (bunded?  When 
and  in  what  manner  have  tlie  nations  who  are  to  be  all'ected  by  such  a  rule  as  these 
writers,  following  on«  auotlier,  iiavc*  laid  down,  signilied  their  assent  to  it? — to  say 
nothing  of  tlu^  dilTicuIty  which  might  bo  found  in  saying  to  whicli  of  those  conflict- 
ing o])iiiir>nH  such  assent  had  bt-cn  given. 

For,  even  if  entire  luianimity  had  existed  in  respect  of  the  important  particulars 
to  which  I  have  rcifcrrcd,  in  place  of  so  itiuch  di8cre])anpy  of  opiTiion,  the  (|uestion 
would  still  reiii.'iiu,  liow  far  Ihr  law  as  stated  by  the  iiublicists  li:id  received  the 
assent  of  the  civilized  Tiationsof  the  world?  l''or  writeis  on  intc^rnational  law,  how- 
ever v.'ilualihi  their  lalxmrH  may  bo  to  elucidating  and  ascertaining  the  principles 
and  ruh^H  of  law,  cannot  luaUe  tlio  l.aw.  To  bo  l)inding,  the  law  must  have  received 
thf^  assent  of  the  nations  wiio  ari-,  to  1)(\  bound  by  it.  Tliis  assent  may  be  ox])r(vss — 
as  by  treaty,  or  the  acknowledged  conciirreiMM!  of  goveriniwnts — or  may  ho  imjjlied 
from  estaldishod  usage — an  instance  of  whicli  is  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  mer- 
eh.'int  vessels  on  the  high  seas  are  held  to  be  sul)ject  only  to  the  law  of  the  Tiation 
under  whose  Hag  they  sail,  while  iu  the  i»ort8  of  u  foreign  state  they  are  subject  to 
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tlie  local  liiw  as  well  as  to  that  of  their  own  country.  In  the  altsence  <A  proof  of 
assent  as  derived  from  one  or  other  of  these  sonrces,  no  unanimity  on  the  ])art  of 
theoretical  writc^rs  would  warrant  the  judicial  application  of  the  law  on  the  solo 
authority  of  their  views  or  statements. 

Nor,  in  my  o|>ir.i(>n  would  tiie  cjiarcBt  proof  of  nnanimons  ;issent  on  the  part  of 
other  nations  be  suflicient  to  authorize  tlie  tribunals  of  tiiis  country  to  apply  with- 
out an  Act  of  parliament,  wliat  would  ])raetically  amount  to  a  new  law.     In  so  doinj^ 
wosliould  beunjustiliably  usiirpini;  the  province  of  the  lefjisiaturo.    Theassent 

1172  of  nations  is  doui)tIess  sufticient  to  jjivethci  jiowerof  parliamentary  lefjislation 
in  a  matter  otlierwise  within  the  sphere  of  international  law;  itut  it  would  be 

powerless  to  confer,  without  such  le<;islation,  a  jurisdiction  beyond  and  unknown  to 
the  law,  such  as  that  now  insisted  on,  a  jurisdiction  over  foreigners  in  foreign  ships 
on  a  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

Now  I  am  glad,  Mr.  President,  to  liavo  made  considerable  progress, 
and  to  have  <>oiio  a  long  way  towards  getting  to  tlie  end  of  this  argu- 
ment; but  there  are  still  some  matters  with  which  I  must  trouble  you. 
There  are  throe  cases  referred  to  by  my  friend,  Mr.  Phel[)S,  in  his  Argu- 
ment, which  deserve  consideration  by  themselves.  They  ;ire  the  cases  . 
of  Church  v.  Tlvhhart ;  Hose  v.  Illmchj;  and  Hudwn  v.  (incHtkr. 

Now  the  case  of  Church  v.  Hubhart,  of  which  both  Mr.  Phelps  and 
Mr.  Carter  made  some  use  in  their  arguments,  when  you  come  to  con- 
sider it,  is  really  about  the  simplest  case  in  the  world;  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say  so  of  so  great  a  Judge  as  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it 
was  so  simple  a  case  that  I  am  surprised  that  he  found  himself  able  ta 
make  an  important  judicial  utterance  depend  upon  it. 

Now  I  will  tell  the  Court  what  the  case  was.  It  was  not  a  case 
involving  the  question  of  international  rights  as  between  nations,  at 
all :  it  was  a  case  between  a  man  who  had  insured  his  ship  "the  Aurora" 
ami  an  underwriter,  who  Avas  the  insurer;  and  in  the  policies  of  insur- 
ance there  was  an  exception  from  the  general  risk  whi(;h  the  under- 
writer undertook.  I  am  now  speaking  with  the  rei)ort  in  the  2nd  of 
Craiich's  Peports,  page  187,  belbro  me.  There  were  two  policies  of 
insurance;  in  each  case  there  was  excepted  from  the  general  risk  which, 
the  underwriter  undertook,  these  words:  in  one  policy  "The  insurers 
are  not  liable  for  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  for  illicit  trade."  In  the 
other  "The  insurers  do  not  take  the  risk  of  ilb'cit  trade  with  the  Portn- 
gueseJ^  And  it  was  held  (and  I  think  quite  rightly  held),  that  those  two 
exceptions  meant  the  same  thing.  The  sole  question,  therefore,  in 
determining  whether  the  underwriter  was  liable  or  not,  was  whether 
the  seizure  of  a  ship,  whicli  was  in  fact  seized  by  the  Portuguese  author- 
ities, was  to  be  regarded  as  a  seizure  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  for 
engaging  in  illicit  trade,  or  whether  it  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  unjus- 
tifiable and  gratuitous  act  of  maritime  tresi)ass.  That  was  absolutely 
the  sole  question  in  the  case. 

Now  the  Portuguese  (lovernmeiit  had  forbidden  trade  with  particular 
ports  in  its  dominions,  and  the  facts  found  by  the  Judge  who  enquired 
into  them,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  vessel  was  seized  for  illicit 
trade,  are  set  out  at  page  P.>2,  where  it  is  stated  that  in  consequence  of 
the  acts  of  examination  made  on  board  the  brig  Aurora,  ami  of  ques- 
tions i)ut  to  her  Captain,  and  so  on,  the  Judge  comes  to  the  conclusion, 
that 

The  motives  hcreliy  alleged  for  having  put  into  a  port  of  this  establishment  are 
unprecedented,  and  inadmissible,  and  the  causes  assigned  cannot  be  proved. 

It  was  alleged  that  she  had  gone  in  there  for  water  or  some 

1173  other  need,  and  iu)t  for  illicit  trade.     The  -Tudge  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  that  was  not  true.     He  says: 

I  therefore  believe  it  to  be  all  atl'ccted  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  here  com- 
mercial and  contraband  articles  of  ■which  the  cargo  is  composed;  if  there  are  iiotL 
other  motives  besides  these,  of  which  there  is  the  greatest  presumption. 
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And  then  the  Judge  of  First  Instance  proceeds  to  justify  tluit  by  a 
further  examination  of  the  case;  and  he  finally  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  it  had  only  been  their  intention  to  look  for  the  same  coast,  then 
it  is  presumed  he  was  making  for  it  for  the  purpose  not  of  business,  but 
of  smug'glino-. 

Kow  that  being  the  state  of  the  case,  it  is  argued  on  the  one  side  that 
the  seizure  was  not  one  which,  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Portuguese 
law,  was  authorized,  or  by  international  law  was  authorized,  because 
the  vessel  had  not  gone  into  ports  trade  with  which  was  forbidden,  and 
was  anchored  some  four  leagues  off  the  coast;  although  the  master  had 
gone  in,  as  alleged,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  this 
illicit  trade,  it  was  argued  that  as  the  ship  was  seized  beyond  the  three 
mile  limit  it  was  practically  an  act  of  maritime  trespass. 

The  learned  Judge  deals  with  that  in  a  way  that  I  will  call  your  atten- 
tion to.  The  arguuient  is  enormously  long,  and  the  judgment,  which 
resembles  it,  is  at  page  231.     On  page  232  Chief  Justice  Marshall  says: 

The  words  of  the  exception  in  the  first  policy  are :  The  insurers  are  not  liable  for 
seizure  by  the  Portuguese  for  illicit  trade. 

Then  he  repeats  the  words  in  the  second  policy;  and  then  he  says: 

For  the  plaintiff  it  is  contended,  that  the  terms  used  require  an  actual  traffic 
between  the  vessel  and  inhabitants,  and  a  seizure  in  consequence  of  that  traffic,  or 
at  least  that  the  vessel  should  have  been  broight  into  port  in  order  to  constitute 
a  case  which  comes  within  the  exception  of  tlie  policy. 

It  was  a  question  upon  the  policy.     Then  he  goes  on : 

But  such  does  not  seem  to  be  the  necessary  import  of  the  words.  The  more 
enlarged  and  liberal  construction  given  to  the  defendants,  is  certainly  warranted,  by 
common  usage. 

Then  he  goes  on : 

In  this  case  the  unlawfulness  of  the  voyage  was  perfectly  understood  by  both 
parties. 

That  is  to  say,  you  the  underwriter  knew  the  nnlawfulness  of  the 
trade  which  you  were  not  going  to  take  upon  yourself  the  consequence 
of;  you  the  assured  knew  the  unlawl'ulness  of  the  particular  trade  of 
which  you  agreed  you  would  take  upon  yourself  the  risk  and  would 
not  put  it  upon  the  underwriter. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

That  the  crown  of  Portugal  excluded,  with  the  most  jealous  watchfulness, 
1174  the  coniinerciiil  intercourse  of  foreigners  wilh  their  colonies,  was  probably,  a 
fact  of  as  much  notoriety  as  thiit  foreigners  liad  devised  means  to  elude  this 
watchfulness,  and  to  carry  on  a  gainful  but  very  haziirdous  trade  with  tbose  colonies. 
If  tlieattciniit  should  snc'ceed,  it  woul<l  bo  very  ])rolitab]e,  but  tlio  risk  attending  it 
was  necessarily  great.  It  was  this  risk  whicdi  the;  underwriters,  on  a  fair  construction 
of  their  words,  did  not  mean  to  take  u))on  tiiemsolves.  "They  are  not  liable'',  they 
say,  "  for  seizures  ])y  tlie  Portuguese  for  il]i<it  trade".  They  do  not  take  the  risk 
of' illicit  tr;id<j  with  ihe  I'ortuguese;  now  this  illicit  trade  was  the  solo  and  avowed 
object  of  the  voyag<^,  and  the  vessel  was  engaged  in  it  from  the  time  of  her  leaving 
the  j)ort  of  New- York. 

Therefore,  really,  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  matter  might  have  ended 
there,  and  it  did  not  re(|uire  to  exiunine  whether  or  not  tlie  thing  could 
be  said  to  be  strictly  dcfcnsibh;  or  jnstitiablc  by  international  law,  to 
make  the  risk  one  within  tiic  contemplation  of  both  ])artios  to  the 
contract,  and  one  which  the  underwriter  never  intciuled  to  take  upon 
liiniHclf,  and  wliich  the  assur<'d  nev(U'  thought  the  underwriter  was 
taking  upon  hiniscir.  No  doubt,  the  learned  Judge  does  go  more  widely 
into  tiie  (|uest  inn,  and  ln'  does  on  page  LJ.'!  I  examine  the  power  of  nations 
within  and  without  their  territory,  but  in  a  way  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
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SO  far  from  lH''l])in<i-,  disproves  the  coutciitioii  which  my  learned  friends 
are  su])inittin<,%  as  I  think  you  will  see. 
Tiie  learned  Jiulj^e  says: 

Tliiit  tlio  law  of  nations  prohibits  the  exercise  of  any  actof  antliority  over  a  vessel 
iu  the  situation  of  tlie  Aurora,  and  tliat  this  seizure  is,  on  tliat  aceount,  a  mere  marine 
trespass,  not  witliin  the  exception,  cannot  he  admitted.  'l"o  reason  from  tlie  extent 
of  ])rotectiou  a  nation  will  at'lbrd  to  fon'iuners  to  tlie  extent  of  tlie  means  it  may  nse 
for  its  own  si'cui  ity  docs  not  seem  to  lie  perfectly  correct.  It  is  opposed  hy  jtrinci- 
])les  which  are  universally  acknowledjred.  'I"he  authority  of  a  nation  within  its  own 
territory  is  absolute  and  exclusive.  The  seizure  of  a  vessel  within  the  ranj^e  of  its 
cannon  by  a  forei{?n  force  is  an  invasion  of  that  territory,  and  is  a  hostile  act  which 
it  is  its  duty  to  repel.  Hut  its  jiower  to  secure  itself  from  injury  may  certainly  be 
exercised  beyond  the  limits  of  its  t(a'ritory. 

Upon  this  princijde  the  rij;ht  of  a  belligerent  to  search  a  neutral  vessel 

Here  we  get  at  once  to  belligerent  rights 

On  the  high  seas  for  contraband  of  war  is  universally  admitted,  because  the  belli;::- 
ereut  has  a  rij^ht  to  prevent  the  injury  done  to  himself  by  the  assistance  intended 
for  his  enemy :  so  too  a  nation  has  a  rii;ht  to  proliibit  any  commerce  within  its  colo- 
nies. Any  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  made  to  protect  this  rij^ht,  is  an  injury  to 
itself  which  it  may  prevent,  and  it  has  the  right  to  nse  the  means  necessary  for  its 
prevention.  These  means  do  not  appear  to  be  limited  within  any  certain  marked 
boundaries,  which  remain  the  same  in  all  times  and  in  all  situations,  If  they  are 
such 

this  is  the  part  which  is  conclusive  against  the  suggestion  of  right  which 
my  learned  friend  is  making 

if  they  are  such  as  unnecessarily  to  vex  and  harass  foreign  lawful  commerce,  foreign 
nations  will  resist  their  exertions.  If  they  are  such  as  are  reasonable  and  necessary 
to  secure  their  laws  from  violation  they  will  be  submitted  to. 

1175        And  again : 

Thus  in  the  channel,  where  a  very  great  part  of  the  commerce,  to  and  from  all  the 
north  of  Eurojie,  passes  through  a  very  narrow  sea,  the  seizure  of  vessels  on  suspi- 
cion of  attem])ting  an  illicit  trader,  must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits;  but  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  seldom  frequented  by  vessels  but  for  the 
pnrj)ose  of  illicit  trade,  the  vigilance  of  the  Government  may  be  extended  somewhat 
further;  and  foreign  nations  submit  to  such  regulations  as  are  reasonable  in  them- 
selves and  are  really  necessary  to  secure  that  monopoly  of  colonial  commerce,  which 
is  claimed  by  all  nations  holding  distant  possessions. 

If  this  right  be  extended  too  far,  the  exercise  of  it  will  be  resisted. 

Again,  the  principle  is  stated,  which  I  have  already  enunciated,  and 
which  will  be  found  again  and  again  echoed  in  the  textwriters,  this  being 
a  question  of  the  protection  of  revenue  laws,  the  whole  jurisdiction  or 
assertion  of  authority  is  not  based  on  the  absolute  right  of  one  nation 
to  put  that  authority  in  force,  but  on  the  fact  that  if  the  regulations  are 
reasonable,  and  ai'e  recognized  as  such  by  the  authority  of  the  <;ountry 
against  whose  nationals  they  are  to  be  enforced,  they  will  be  assented  to ; 
but  if  they  are  extended  too  far,  they  will  be  resisted.  It  is  not  the  asser- 
tion of  an  absolute  riglit — it  is  tlie  assertion  of  a  qualilied  measure  of 
protection  depending,  for  its  sullicient  exercise,  u])on  assent. 

Now  the  rest  of  the  judgment  1  need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  with, 
because  it  has  no  bearing  upon  the  point  with  which  I  am  concerned. 
There  is  also  another  reason  for  dismissing  it  as  an  authority  upon  this 
question,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  the  decision  whether  the  risk  was 
within  the  poli<;y  or  not,  for  that  alone  was  the  point  to  be  determined, 
and  it  was  to  be  determined  by  municipal  law. 

Now  I  come  to  the  two  cases  of  h'ose  v.  Himch/,  and  Hudsonv.  Giiestier, 
I  have  spent  some  hours  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends,  Mr.  Uox  and 
Mr.  Piggott,  in  trying  to  get  at  the  meaning  of  these  cases  which 
occupy  a  very  considerable  space  in  the  Keports,  but  when  you  come  to 
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the  bottom  of  them  they  will  be  found  really  to  be  of  very  little  help 
indeed  to  this  Tribunal.  iSTow  I  will  try  shortly  to  explain  wiiat  these 
cases  were.  The  case  of  Rose  v.  Himely  was  a  claim  to  a  cargo  of  coffee 
and  the  then  owner  and  possessor  of  the  cofl'ee  claimed  his  title  to  it 
under  a  foreign  judgment  of  condemnation  of  a  Court — of  San  Domingo, 
which  was  French  territory;  and  the  main  question  discussed  was 
whetlierornot  the  American  Court  could  go  behind  the  foreign  judgment 
to  examine  the  question  of  jurisdiction  :  whether  the  facts  as  they  existed 
g'ave  the  Court  jurisdiction  to  entertain  the  matter.  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall and  three  of  his  colleagues  held  that  they  were  warranted  in  exam- 
ining the  question  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  in  relation  to  the 
constitutional  powers  of  the  Court,  and  in  relation  to  the  situation  of 
the  thing  condemned;  but  the  dissenting  judge,  Mr.  Justice  Johnson, 
in  a  very  elaborate  and  able  judgment,  dissented  from  those  views  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  judgment  was  not  examinable 
at  all;  and  in  the  course  of  that  judgment — indeed  in  the  course 
1176  of  both  judgments — a  great  deal  of  matter  is  gone  into  by  both 
of  them  a  good  way  outside  the  particular  point  in  hand.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall's  judgment  is  rather  more  closely,  as  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  point;  but  Mr.  Justice  Johnson's,  (whose  judgment  is  found  in 
page  221  of  the  report  of  the  case  4th  volume  of  Cranch's  Reports) 
may  be  correctly  summed  up  in  this  sentence:  that  there  was  no  right 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  capture  or  to  review  the  judgment  of  the 
Prize  Court,  but  that  if  there  were  power  to  go  behind,  then  he  regarded 
the  seizure  in  the  case  in  question  as  legitimately  made  and  not  as  an 
enforcement  of  a  municipal  act,  but  as  an  assertion  of  a  belligerent 
right.     That  is  the  sum  and  substance  oH  Ease  v.  Himely. 

In  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Gvesfier,  the  question  came  up  again,  and 
upon  substantially  the  same  facts,  because  although  it  appears  in  one 
part  of  the  case  of  Hudson  v.  Guestier  that  the  seizure  was  not  made, 
as  in  Rose  v.  Himely^  outside  the  three  miles,  but  according  to  one 
statement  in  Hudson  v.  Guestier  was  nmde  within  the  three  miles,  yet 
the  Judges  in  their  judgment  treat  the  facts  as  if  they  were  similar, 
and  nothing  turns  on  the  question  whether  it  was  inside  or  outside 
three  miles. 

Mr.  Carter. — There  were  two  trials.  On  the  first  trial  it  appears  to 
have  been  within  the  three  jniles,  and  on  the  second  trial  further  out. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — That  very  likely  explains  how  it  is  vari- 
ously stated  as  a  seizure  within,  and  a  seizure  without^  the  3  mile  limit. 
However,  the  result  of  tlie  case  is  what  I  desire  to  call  attention  to. 
The  result  was  that  the  Judges  in  that  second  case  took  the  view  which 
Mr.  Justice  Johnson  had  taken  in  the  first,  namely  that  the  foreign 
judgment  was  not  examinable.  And  therefore  says  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall at  the  end  of  the  case,  "My  judgment  in  Rose  v.  Himely  is  there- 
fore to  l)e  taken  as  overruled."  That  is  exactly  the  result.  I  ho])e  my 
friends  will  not  dilTer  from  me  about  it,  be(;ause  we  have  examined  it 
with  as  much  care  as  it  is  possible  to  bestow  ui)on  it,  and  I  think  that 
is  really  what  it  does  come  to.  The  passage  1  refer  to  in  Hudson  v. 
Gnesdcr  is  this — 

Senator  Moikjan. —  Was  it  a  prize  Court  in  San  Domingo? 

.Sir  ('HAijr.ios  iiiissKU., — Yes,  it  was  a  i)rize  Court  in  San  Domingo. 
The  other  Judges,  ('xc('i)t  the  Chi«'f  Jnslice,  concuired  in  the  judgment 
of  Mr.  .Instice  Livingston,  whose  judgment  was  apjx'aicd  from  and 
which  deals  with  the  point  whether  the  original  judgment  was  exann'n- 
able,  and  the  Chief  .lusticf^  ohseiNcd  that  he  had  supposed  that  the 
fornu^r  opinion  delivered  in  this  case  ujmn  the  ])oint  had  been  con- 
curred in  by  four  Judges,  but  in  this  he  was  mistaken,  and  so  ou. 
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However,  he  says  in  conclusiou,  that  the  piiiiciple  of  that  case  of 
Rose  V.  JliitK  It/  is  now  overruled. 

Now  I  have  read  these  cases  with  all  jmssible  desire  to  get  to  the  bot- 
tom of  them,  and  try  and  see  what  inlorniation  they  Avould  ^nve,  by 
way  of  assistance  to  the  Tribunal — but  beyond  certain  ex|)ressions 
which  are  to  be  found  in  them  here  and  there,  not  always  quite  ad  rem 
to  the  i)articular  points  they  were  disttussing:,  some  in  the  jiul},Mnent  of 
Cliief  Justice  Marshall  and  some  in  the  judgment  of  .Mr.  Justice 

1177  Johiisoi:,  there  is  really  nothing  that  is  of  any  materiiil  aid  to 
the  Court.     I  want  however  to  explain  to  the  Court  how  those 

cases  were  regarded  by  a  textwriter  whom  we  certainly,  in  T^ngland, 
consider  as  a  textwriter  of  some  authority — I  mean  Mr.  Dana,  in  his 
edition  of  Wheaton,  whicli  is  an  American  book  of  authority.  I  observe 
iny  friend  Mr.  IMielps  in  the  Argument  does  not  treat  Mr.  Dana  as 
being  a  person  of  very  high  authority.  I  will  only  observe  in  rehitiou 
to  that  that  his  edition  of  Wheaton  is  received  with  respect  in  the 
English  Courts;  and  as  regards  his  ability  and  position,  I  can  point  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  Counsel  chosen  by  a  very  able  Secretary  of 
State,  himself  a  distinguished  lawyer,  to  represent  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  on  the  Halifax  Fisheries  Arbitration:  the  Secretary  of 
State  who  selected  him  was  Mr.  Secretary  Evarts,  who  is  known  to  some 
of  the  Tribunal  and  known  to  me  personally  as  a  lawyer  of  distinction. 
Mr.  Evarts  not  only  selected  Mr.  Dana,  but  speaking  of  his  selection, 
he  congratulates  the  United  States  on  having  been  able  to  secure  a 
Counsel  of  such  distinguished  eminence. 

The  passage  1  am  now  about  to  read  is  printed  in  the  print  handed 
in  to  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  a  few  days  ago.  It  is  an  intelligent 
criticism  upon  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  law,  shortly  described  as 
the  "hovering  principle",  if  it  can  be  designated  by  the  nane  of  "prin- 
ciple". I  refer  to  the  note  to  section  180:  the  note  being  108,  and  the 
page  208  in  the  8th  edition.  In  section  179  he  refers  to  the  exclusive 
territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  inclosed  parts  of  the  sea  along  the  coast 
called  the  King's  Chambers:  he  proceeds: 

It  appears  from  Sir  Looline  Jenkins  that  both  in  the  reigns  of  James  I  and 
Charles  II  the  security  of  British  commerce  was  provided  for  by  express  prohibitions 
against  the  roving  or  hovering  of  foreign  ships  of  war  so  near  the  neutral  coasts  and 
harbdurs  of  Great  Britain  as  to  disturb  or  threaten  vessels  homeward  or  outward 
bound;  and  that  captures  by  such  foreign  cruizers  even  of  their  enemy's  vessels 
would  be  restored  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  if  made  within  the  King's  Chambers. 
So  also  the  British  "Hovering  Act",  ])as8ed  in  173(>  (9  Geo.  II,  cap.  35),  assumes,  for 
certain  revenue  })urposes,  a  jurisdi<ti()n  of  4  leagues  from  the  coasts,  by  prohibiting 
foreign  goods  to  be  transhipped  within  that  distance  without  payment  of  <luties. 
A  similar  provision  is  contained  in  the  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States;  and 
both  these  provisi(uis  have  been  declared  by  .judicial  authority  in  each  country  to  be 
consistent  with  the  law  and  usage  of  nations. 

His  note  upon  that  includes  a  criticism  of  Church  v.  JTubhart,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  allow  my  learned  friend  Mr,  Box  to 
read  it. 

The  President. — Certainly. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Box.— 

108.  Municipal  Sei::iires  ieyond  the  Marine  League  or  Cannon-shot. — The  statement  in 

the  text  requires  further  consideration.    It  has  been  seen  that  the  consent  of  nations 

extends  the  territory  of  a  State  to  a  marine  league  or  cannon-shot  liom  the  coast. 

Acts  done  within  this  distance  are  within  the  sovereign  territory.     The  war  right  of 

visit  and  search  extends  over  the  whole  sea.     i5ut  it  will  not  be  found  that 

1178  any  consent  of  nations  can  be  shown  in  favour  of   extending  what  may  be 
strictly  called  territoriality,   for  any  purjiose  whatever,  beyond  the  marine 

league  or  cannon-shot.  Doublless  States  have  made  laws,  for  revenue  purposes, 
touching  acts  done  beyond  territorial  waters  j  but  it  will  not  be  found  that,  in  later 
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times,  the  riglit  to  make  seizures  beyond  siicli  waters  has  been  insisted  upon  against 
the  remonstrance  of  foreign  States,  or  that  a  clear  and  unequivocal  judicial  precedent 
now  stands  sustaining  such  seizures,  Avhen  the  question  of  jurisdiction  has  been 
presented.  The  Revenue  Laws  of  the  United  States,  for  instance,  provide  that  if  a 
vessel  bound  to  a  port  in  the  United  States  shall,  except  for  necessity,  unload  cargo 
within  4  leagues  of  the  coast,  and  before  coming  to  the  proper  port  for  entry  and 
unloading,  and  receiving  permission  to  do  so,  the  cargo  i'oricit,  and  the  nuister  incurs 
a  penalty  (Act  of  the  2nd  March,  17*J7,  v)  27);  but  the  Statute  does  not  authorize  a 
seizure  of  a  foreign  vessel,  when  be.\ond  the  territorial  jurisdiction.  The  Statute 
may  well  be  construed  to  mean  only  that  of  a  foreign  vessel,  coming  to  an  American 
port,  and  tbere  seized  for  a  violation  of  Revenue  Regulations  committed  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  may  be  confiscated;  but  that,  to  com])lete  the 
forfeiture,  it  is  essential  that  the  vessel  shall  be  bound  to.  and  shall  come  within,  the 
territory  of  the  United  States,  after  the  prohibited  act.  The  act  done  beyoiul  the 
jurisdiction  is  assumed  to  be  part  of  an  attempt  to  violate  the  Revenue  Laws  within 
the  jurisdiction.  Under  the  previous  sections  of  that  Act,  it  is  made  the  duty  of 
revenue  officers  to  board  all  vessels,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  papers,  Avithin 
4  leagues  of  the  coast.  If  foreign  vessels  have  been  boarded  and  seized  on  the  high 
sea,  and  have  been  adjudged  guilty,  and  their  Governments  have  not  objected,  it  is 
probably  either  because  they  were  uot  appealed  to,  or  have  acquiesced  in  the  par- 
ticular instance,  from  motives  of  comity. 

The  cases  cited  in  the  authors's  note  do  not  necessarily  and  strictly  sustain  the 
position  taken  in  the  text.  In  the  "Louis"  (Dodson,  ii,  245)  the  arrest  was  held 
unju.'itified,  because  made  in  time  of  peace  for  a  violatioTi  of  municipal  law  beyond 
territorial  waters.  The  words  of  Sir  William  Scott,  on  ])p.  245  and  240,  with  reference 
to  the  Hovering  Acts,  are  only  illustrative  of  the  admitted  rule,  that  neiglibouriug 
waters  are  tei'ritorial ;  and  he  does  not  say,  even  as  an  obiter  dictuni,  that  the  terri- 
tory for  revenue  purposes  extends  beyond  tliat  claimed  for  other  purposes.  On  the 
contrary,  he  says  that  an  inquiry  for  tiscal  or  defensive  purposes  near  the  coast,  but 
beyond  the  nuirine  league,  as  under  the  Hovering  I^aws  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  "has  notliing  in  comnum  with  the  right  of  visitation  and  search  upon 
the  unai)propriated  ])arts  of  the  ocean"';  and  adds,  "a  recent  Swedish  claim  of 
examination  on  the  high  seas,  though  confined  to  foreign  ships  bound  to  Swedish 
ports,  and  a(C(im))anie(i,  in  a  manner  uot  very  consistent  or  intelligible,  with  a  dis- 
claimer of  all  rights  of  visitation,  was  resisted  by  the  British  Government,  and  was 
linally  withdrawn".  Church  v.  Hubbard  (Crauch,  ii,  187),  was  an  action  on  a  policy 
of  insurance,  in  which  there  was  an  exception  of  risks  of  illicit  trade  with  the 
Portuguese.  The  voyage  was  for  such  an  illicit  trade,  and  the  vessel,  iu  pursuance 
of  that  pur})ose.  came  to  anchor  within  about  4  leagues  of  the  Portuguese  coast; 
and  the  nuister  went  on  shore  on  business,  where  he  was  arrested,  and  the  vessel  was 
aft«!r\\ards  seized  at  lu^r  anchorage  and  condemned.  The  owner  sought  to  recover 
for  the  condemnation.  Tlie  Court  held  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the  defendants 
to  prove  an  illicit  trade  begun,  but  only  that  the  risks  excluded  were  incurred  by 
the  prosecution  of  such  a  voyiige.  It  is  true  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  admitted 
the  right  of  a  nation  to  .s<'cnre  itself  against  intended  violations  of  its  laws  by 
seizures  made  within  reasonal)le  limits,  as  to  which,  he  said  nations  must  exercise 
condty  and  concession,  and  the  exact  extent  of  wiiich  was  not  scfthd;  and  in  tho 
case  before  the  Court,  the  4  leaguers  were  not  treated  as  remlering  the  seizure  illegal. 
This  remark  must  now  l)e  treated  as  an  unwarranted  admission.  The  result  of  tho 
decision  is,  that  the  Court  <lid  not  undertake  to  ])ronouiu:e  judicially  in  a  suit  on  a 
private  contract;  that  a  seizure  of  an  American  vessel,  nuido  at  4  leagiu>s,  by  a 
foreign  Power,  was  void  and  a  mere  trcs])ass.  In  the  sul»se(|uent  ias(>  of  ]>ose  v. 
Hiinelcy  (Cranch,  iv,  24 1 ),  where  a  vessel  was  seized  10  leagues  iVoni  the  French 
coast,  and  taken  to  a  Spanish  ])()rt,  and  condemned  in  a  French  Tribunal  under 
nuini<i|)al  and  not  l)e]li;;orent  law,  the  Court  held  that  any  seizures  for 
1179  mnniciii.il  ])uri)oses  bey<ind  tiio  territory  of.  the  Sovereign  are  invalid;  assum- 
ing, perhaps,  that  10  leagues  mu.st  be  beyond  the  territorial  limits  for  aU 
purposes. 

In  Hudson  c.  (niest iisr  (('ranch,  iv,  293)  where  it  was  agreed  that  the  seizure  was 
inuniciiial.  aixl  w;ih  ni;nb'  within  a  league  of  the  I'reneli  coast,  the  ui.ajority  of  tho 
Court  hild  that  the  jurisdiet  io)i  to  make  a  decree  of  forl'eitiire  was  not  lost  by  the 
fact  that  the  vessel  was  ntner  taken  into  a  French  jiort,  if  possession  of  her  was 
retaincMl,  thougl\  iu  a  forciign  iiort. 

'J'iie  juilgm<;nt  being  set.  aside  .and  a  new  trial  ordere<l,  the  casiicanui  u]t  again,  and 
is  re|iorte(l  in  Craucli,  vi,  ;i.")il.  At  tlie  new  trial  th<'.  jilace  of  seizur(^  was  dis|iuted, 
and  the  .Judge  instnicte<l  the  jury  tliaf  a  muuieipal  seizuiti  maiie  witliin  0  leagues 
of  the  I'rench  coast  was  v.aliil,  and  ga\e  a  good  title  to  the  dcifendant.  The  jury 
ff)und  a  general  verdict  for  the  (bl'endani,  and  exc<'|ilions  were  takc^u  to  the  instruc- 
tirjuH.  'I'lii-  .Siijiieme  Court  sustained  tlie  xcrdict,  not,  however,  U]»on  the  ground  that 
a  municipal  seizure  m.ule  at  G  leagues  from  the  coast  was  valid,  but  on  tho  ground 
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that  the  French  decree  of  condeimiation  must  be  considered  as  settling  the  facts 
involved :  and  if  a  seizure  witliin  a  less  <listance  from  shore  was  necessary  to  .juris- 
diction, tlio  decree  may  have  dctcniiincd  the  fact  accordingly;  and  the  verdict  in 
thcrircuir Court  did  not  dis(;los()  the  ojiinion  of  the. jury  on  tliat  point,  'i'lie  Judges 
dilicrcd  III  stating  the  jirinciplc  oi'  this  case  and  of  Jiuse  v.  Himchj;  uud  the  report 
leaves  the  dilVcrence  somewhat  obscure. 

This  subject  was  discussed  incidentally  in  the  case  of  the  "  t'agliari,"  which  was 
a  seizure  on  the  high  seas,  not  j'or  \  iohition  of  Revenue  l^aws,  but  on  a  (daim  some- 
what mixed  of  i»ir.icy  and  war.  In  the  oi»iuion  given  by  I'r.  Twiss  to  the  ."Sardinian 
Go\erument  in  that  cast^  the  learned  wiitcr  refers  to  what  has  sometimes  been 
treated  as  an  exceptional  right  of  search  and  seizure,  for  revenue  purposes,  beyond 
the  marine  league;  and  says  that  no  such  excejition  can  lie  sustained  as  a  right.  He 
adds:  ''In  ordinary  cases,  indeed,  where  a  merchant-shi])  has  been  seized  on  the  high 
seas,  tlii^  sovenigii  \vho.>e  Hag  lias  been  violated  waives  his  i)rivilege,  considi^ing  tlio 
olVeuding  ship  to  liave  acted  with  iiuilu  Jidtn  towards  the  other  State,  with  wliicli  he 
is  in  amity,  and  to  have  conse(|Ucntly  forfeited  any  .just  claim  to  his  jirotection."  He 
consicU'is  the  Keveiuie  Regulations  of  many  tStates,  authorizing  visit  and  seizure 
beyond  their  waters,  to  be  enforceable  at  the  peril  of  such  States,  and  to  rest  on 
the  ex])ress  or  tacit  permission  of  the  State.'*  whose  ve.s.s<ds  ma.v  be  seized. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  principle  is  settled  that  municipal  seizures  cannot  be  made 
for  any  purpose  beyond  territorial  waters.  It  is  also  setth-d  that  the  limit  of  these 
waters  is,  in  the  absence  of  Treaty,  the  marine  league  or  the  cannon-shot. 

It  cannot  now  be  successfully  maintained  either  that  municipal  visits  and  search 
may  be  made  beyond  the  territorial  waters  for  special  purposes,  or  that  there  are 
different  bounds  of  that  territorj'  for  diiferent  objects.  lint  as  the  line  of  territorial 
waters,  if  not  hxed.  is  tlependcnt  on  the  unsettled  range  of  artillery  lire,  and  if  fixed, 
must  be  by  an  arbitrary  measure,  the  Courts,  in  the  earlier  cases,  were  not  strict  as 
to  standards  of  distance  where  no  foreign  Powers  intervened  in  the  causes. 

In  later  times,  it  is  safe  to  infer  that  jiidiiial,  as  well  as  ])olitical  Tribunals  will 
insist  on  one  line  of  marine  territorial. jurisdiition  for  the  exercise  of  force  on  foreign 
vessels,  in  time  of  peace,  for  all  purposes  alike. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — This,  Mr.  President,  seems  to  us,  as  we  sub- 
mit, a  very  intelligible  and.  very  accurate  criticism  of  the  cases  that  are 
there  relorred  to. 

For  tlu',  i)urpose  of  this  argument  I  have  not  felt  called  upon  to  enter 
ui)on  any  very  precise  or  critical  examination  of  many  points  which  may 
be  Siiid  to  be  in  a  certain  degree  indeterminate  even  at  the  present 
nioineiit.  I  mean,  whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  territorial  waters  are 
absolutely  tixed  at  three  miles:  whether  the  law  as  to  embayed  waters 
and  headlands,  and  various  things  of  that  kind,  is  perfectly  clear. 
1180  These  are  matters  as  to  which,  unquestionably,  even  up  to  the 
present  day,  writers  widely  difter;  but  ui)on  the  question  of  the 
extent  to  which,  territorially  considered,  a  municipal  law  can  operate,  1 
cannot  think  that  there  can  be -any  grouiul  for  ditterence  of  opinion: 
namely,  that  the  statement  which  is  attributed  to  that  learned  Judge — 
directed  to  the  validity  of  a  numicipal  seizure,  that  is  a  seizure  under 
a  municipal  law  outside  three  leagues  from  the  coast — is,  at  least,  a 
matter  that  is  far  from  being  clear. 

It  is  very  diHicnlt  to  see  iiow,  if  once  you  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
Statute  can  onlyo[)erate  co-terminou.sly  with  the  territory  of  the  State, 
you  can  say  thttt  the  municii)al  Statute,  as  of  right,  can  operate  outside 
by  any  i)ro('ess  of  law.  And  without  expressin.g  (for  it  is  not  my  func- 
tion to  do  it)  any  oiiiuion  or  view  %tpon  the  matter,  at  all  events  I  may 
go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  true  justi- 
fication for  acts  done  even  under  the  so-called  Iloveiing  Acts  outside 
the  territorial  limits  does  not  rest  upon  the  implied  assent  of  other 
countries  who  will  not  interfere  to  protect  their  own  nationtds  if  they 
believe  that  those  nationals  have,  in  bad  faith,  been  endeavouring  to 
viohite  the  laws  of  a  friendly  Power, — the  State  iu  question  regarding 
those  laws  as  just,  reasonable  and  necessary. 

Lord  Uajs'NEN. — And  jou  nuiy  add  "  and  having  similar  laws  of  their 
pwn". 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Yes;  and  having  similar  laws  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Do  you  thiuk  the  Courts  of  those  countries, 
which  passed  those  laws,  can  in  administering  them  proceed  as  a  matter 
of  law  upon  that  ground? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  should  hardly  like  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion, without  consideration,  unless  you  can  refer  me  to  some  case  where 
■  the  question  has  been  raised  in  litigation.  I  know  no  case  where  the 
Power,  the  shi])  of  whose  national  has  been  seized,  has  interposed  to 
raise  the  question  of  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  wish  to  say  anything  with  which  my  judgment  does  not  go, 
■though,  of  course,  I  submit  it  not  as  matter  of  opinion  but  of  argument; 
but  1  think,  as  a  matter  of  law,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  justify  a  seizure  under  a  municipal  Statute  out- 
side the  limits  of  territory.  This  I  can  saj^;  while  I  am  not  giving  up 
any  right  which  properly  belongs  to  the  Power  I  represent,  as  far  as  I 
'know  (and  I  have  had  means  of  enquiring  into  this  matter),  there  is  no 
case,  within  a  reasonable  period  of  time  from  the  present,  in  which  any 
seizure  has  been  effected  under  the  Hovering  Acts  by  Great  Britain 
which  has  been  in  any  way  challenged  or  brought  into  question:  and 
■no  seizure  at  all  in  recent  years  that  I  am  able  to  trace,  outside  the  terri- 
torial limits.  Whether  the  actual  autliority  is  greater  does  not  matter; 
-I  only  state  the  fact  that  in  recent  time  there  has  been  no  exercise  of  it. 

But  see  how  far  away  we  are  from  the  subject  that  is  before  us.     This 

lis  to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  i)rinciple  of  the  Hovering  Acts,  tiiat  they 

are  directed  against  an  offence  against  the  Eevenue  Laws  of  a 

1181     country  to  be  completed  on  the  territory  of  that  country ;  in  other 

words,  it  is  an  offence  which  can  be  only  consummated  by  coming 

within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  jjarticular  country. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  not  the  case  in  regard  to  the  Island  of 
Saint  Helena.  There  the  "Hovering  Act"  was  for  the  jirotectiou  of  a 
political  right,  not  the  Eevenue. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — I  quite  agree.  If  you  ask  me  Senator  (if 
I  may  respectfully  put  it  so)  if  I  will  undertake  to  defend,  upon  strict 
legal  principles,  ever}'  act  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  has  done, 
or  the  Executive  of  Great  Britain  has  done,  or  the  Executive  of  any 
other  great  country  has  done,  I  decline  the  task.  It  is  true  that  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  was  not  appalled  by  it.  He  went  the  length  of 
defending  various  things  done  by  Aarious  I'owers,  and  satistied  himselt 
he  could  bring  them  all  within  a  i)roper  justification  of  ascertained  legal 
princijdes. 

Mr.  Carter. — Well,  it  was  not  quite  so  broad  as  that. 

Sir  Cjiarles  Eussell. — 1  thought  so,  and  1  hoped  tliat  my  learned 
friend  was  right  in  that.  I  confess  1  would  not  like  to  have  that  obli- 
gation imposed  upon  me. 

The  great  ])()int  Mhich  we  are  here  contending  for,  and  which  is  the 
real  point  b(!tween  us,  is  this;  whether,  in  time  of  i)eace  there  is  any 
justification  ujjon  the  ground  that  the  ship  of  one  nation  has  got  hold 
of  a  ])iece  of  propia-ty  of  another  nation, — the  right  in  time  of  peac©, 
and  outside  the  t<'rritorial  limits  upon  the  high  seas, — for  the  claim  to 
Kcarcli  tliat  vessel,  seize  that  vessel,  biing  it  into  a  Prize  Court,  which 
is  in  fact  a  war  tribunal,  ami  there  condemn  it? 

Tiiat  is  the  question  we,  are  considering;  and  all  these  (juestions  of 
the  Hovering  Act  assist  us  veiy  liftU'  indeed  in  that  direction. 

Senat(U' .MoU(;an. — Tiiat  is  a  belligerent  act  that  relates  to  a  past 
transaction. 
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Sir  CiiAULES  Russell.— It  is  a  b('lli,i^('itMit  act,  whether  it  lehites 
to  a  ])ast  or  ])ieseiit  tiausactioii. 

Senator  Mokgan. — The  rijiiit  claimed  by  the  United  States,  is  in 
the  nature  of  selt-det'ence,  and  rehites  to  the  prevention  of  a  trespass 
immediately  threatened  or  being  consummated. 

Sir  Charles  Uussell. — Yes;  but  the  Senator  must  be  good  enough 
to  bear  in  mind  those  are  not  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  the  seizure  of  some  of  the  vessels  when  the  sealing 
was  i)ast  and  gone,  and  wiien  they  had  the  seal-skins  on  board. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  was  speaking  of  principles  of  international 
law,  and  not  trying  to  make  nn  application  of  them. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — A'ery  well;  but  I  think  you  will  find,  Sir, 
that  even  that  luxrrow  ai»p]icalion  will  not  do. 

I  now  refer  to  those  ])rinte(l  authorities,  and  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  tiike  the  print  that  has  been  given  to  you  I  will  refer  lirst  to 
the  case  of  the  ''Louis".  This  was  decided  by  Lord  Stowell  iu  1817, 
and  the  facts  that  gave  rise  to  it  were  these.  A  French  ship 
1182  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  was  condemned,  and  it  came  before 
Lord  Stowell  upon  the  question  whether  or  not  it  could  be  justi- 
fied.    He  says : 

Upon  the  first  question,  ivhether  the  r'ujht  of  search  exists  in  time  of  peace.  I  have  to 
observe  that  two  priuciples  of  public  law  are  generally  recognized  as  fundamental. 
One  is  the  perfect  equality  and  eutire  iudepeudeuce  of  all  distinct  States.  Relative 
nnignitude  creates  no  distiuctiou  of  right;  relative  imbecility,  wliether  permanent 
or  casual,  gives  no  adilitional  right  to  the  more  powerful  neighbour ;  and  any  advan- 
tage seized  u])()ii  th;it  ground  is  mere  usurpation.  This  is  the  great  foundation  of 
l)uidic  law,  which  it  mainly  concerns  the  peace  of  mankind,  both  in  their  ])olitic 
aud  ])rivate  capacities,  to  preserve  inviolate.  The  second  is,  that  all  nations  being 
equal,  all  have  an  equal  right  to  the  uninterrupted  use  of  the  unappropriated  parts 
of  the  ocean  for  their  navigation.  In  places  where  no  local  authority  exists,  where 
the  subjects  of  all  States  meet  upon  a  footing  of  entire  equality  and  independence, 
no  one  State,  or  any  of  its  sul)Jects,  has  a  right  to  assume  or  exercise  authority  over 
the  subjects  of  another.  I  can  lind  no  authority  that  gives  the  right  of  interruption 
to  the  navigation  of  States  in  amity  upon  the  high  seas,  excepting  that  which  the 
rights  of  war  give  to  both  belligerents  against  neutrals.  This  right,  incommodious 
as  its  exercise  may  occasionally  be.  to  those  who  are  subjected  to  it,  has  been  fully 
established  in  the  legal  practice  of  nations,  having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities 
of  self-defence,  in  preventing  the  eneuiy  from  being  supplied  witli  the  instruments 
of  war,  and  from  having  his  means  of  annoyance  augmented  by  the  advantages  of 
maritime  conunerce;  against  the  property  of  his  enemy  each  belligerent  has  the 
extreme  rights  of  war.  Against  tluitof  neutrals — the  friends  of  both — each  has  the 
right  of  visitation  and  search,  and  of  pursuing  an  inquiry  whether  they  are  employed 
in  the  sirvic  e  of  his  enemy,  theriijht  being  subject,  in  almost  all  cases  of  an  inquiry 
wrongfully  pursued,  to  a  com])(uisation  in  costs  and  damages. 

With  professed  pirates  there  is  no  state  of  peace.  They  are  the  enemies  of  every 
country,  and  at  all  times,  and  therefore  are  universally  subject  to  the  extreme 
rights  of  war. 

Then  I  pass  over  a  passage. 

Another  exploded  practice  was  that  of  Princes  granting  private  letters  of  marque 
against  the  subjects  of  Powers  in  amity,  Ity  whom  they  had  l)een  injured,  without 
beiTig  able  to  obt;iin  redress  from  the  Sovereigu  or  Tribunals  of  that  country.  But 
at  iiresent,  under  tlui  law,  as  now  geiierally  understood  and  practised,  no  nation  cau 
exercise  a  right  of  visitation  an<l  search  u])on  the  common  and  unappropriated  i)art8 
of  the  sea,  save  only  on  the  belligerent  claim. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  jigree  to  that. 

Sir  CnARLES  Russell. — If  you  please.    I  will  come  to  that  later. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  right  of  search  does  not  exist  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  war,  the  answer  is  promi)t:  that  it  has  not  tiie  same  fouudation  on  which  alone 
it  is  tolerated  in  war— the  necessities  of  self-defence.     They  introduced  it  in  war, 

B  s,  rx  xiii L'.j 
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aud  practice  has  established  it.  No  such  necessities  have  introduced  it  iu  time  of 
peace,  aud  no  such  practice  has  established  it.  .  . 

Piracy  being  excluded,  the  Court  has  to  look  for  some  new  and  peculiar  ground; 
but,  in  the  tirst  place,  a  new  and  very  extensive  ground  is  offered  to  it  by  the  sug- 
gestion, which  has  been  strongly  pressed,  that  this  trade — 

That  is  the  slave  trade : 

if  not  the  crime  of  piracy,  is  nevertheless  crime,  and  that  every  nation,  and,  indeed, 
every  individual,  has  not  only  a  right,  but  a  duty,  to  prevent  iu  every  place  the 
commission  of  crime.     It  is  a  sphere  of  duty  sufficiently  large  that  is  thus  opened 

out  to  communities  and  to  their  members.  But  to  establish  the  consequence 
1183    required,  it  is  first  necessary  to  establish  that  the  right  to  interpose  by  force 

to  prevent  the  commission  of  crime  commences  not  upon  the  commencement 
of  the  overt  act,  nor  upon  the  evident  approach  towards  it,  but  on  the  bare  surmise 
grounded  on  the  mere  possibility;  for  unless  it  goes  that  length  it  will  not  support 
the  right  of  forcible  inquiry  aud  search. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  that  matter,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  he  continues. 

It  (the  Court)  must  look  to  the  legal  standard  of  morality;  and  upon  a  question 
of  this  nature,  that  standard  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  nations  as  fixed  and  evi- 
denced by  general  and  ancient  and  admitted  practice,  by  Treaties,  and  by  the  gen- 
eral tenour  of  the  Laws  and  Ordinances,  and  the  formal  transactions  of  civilized 
States. 

The  next  case  was  decided  in  1824  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  and 
was  also  a  slave  case.  He  refers  to  the  "  Le  Louis  "  and  he  goes  on  in 
the  third  paragraph  : 

In  the  very  full  and  elaborate  opinion  given  on  this  case,  Sir  William  Scott,  in 
ex]ilicit  terms,  lays  down  the  broad  principle  that  the  right  of  search  is  confined  to 
a  state  of  war.  It  is  a  right  strictly  belligerent  in  its  character,  which  can  never 
be  exercised  by  a  nation  at  peace,  except  against  professed  pirates,  who  are  the 
enemies  of  the  human  race.  The  act  of  trading  in  slaves,  however  detestable,  was 
not,  he  said,  "the  act  of  freebooters,  enemies  of  the  human  race,  renouncing  every 
country,  an<l  ravaging  every  country,  in  its  coasts  and  vessels  indiscriminately  ".  It 
was  not  ])iracy. 

Tlic  right  of  visitation  and  search  being  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  and  the  Slave 
Trade  l)eing  neither  piratical  nor  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  the  principle  is 
asserted,  and  maintained  with  great  strength  of  reasoning,  that  it  cannot  be  exer- 
cised on  the  vessels  of  a  foreign  Power,  unless  permitted  by  Treaty. 

The  next  case  of  the  "Apollon "  I  pass  over.  It  has  been  already 
referred  to  in  the  discussion  we  had  in  relation  to  one  of  the  illustra- 
tions given  by  Mr.  Plielps. 

The  next  is  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Story  in  "  The  Marianna 
Flora".    He  says: 

It  is  necessary  to  ascertain  what  are  the  right?  and  duties  of  armed  .and  other 
ships  navigating  the  ocean  in  time  of  peace.  It  ify  admitted  that  th(>  riglit  of  visita- 
tion ;iii<l  search  (hies  not,  undoi-  such  circuinstaiices,  ln'Ioug  to  tlic  public  ships  of 
any  nation.  This  right  is  strictly  a  helligerent  right,  allowed  hy  the  general  eon- 
sent  of  nations  in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions.  It  is  true  that  it  has 
been  lield  in  the  Courts  of  this  country  that  Anuaican  ships  oll'ending  ag.iinsi  our 
laws,  and  foreign  ships  in  like  manner  ofl'ending  within  our  jnrisdietiiin,  may  al'ler- 
wards  l)e  j)urHucd  and  seized  njinu  tho,  oc(;an,  and  rightrnlly  brunght  into  our  ports 
for  ailjiidi(;!iti()ii.  'I'his,  however,  has  never  been  sni)]iosed  to  draw  alter  it  any 
right  of  visitiition  or  Heareh.  '!"h(!  l)ar)y,  in  such  case,  sei/es  :it  his  ))eril.  IC  h(^  estah- 
li.slieH  till!  forfeitnre,  h«i  is  justified,  if  he  fails,  ho  must  make  full  t^jnipeusation  in 
<l;im;ige8. 

Upon  the  ocean,  then,  in  time  of  peace,  .all  possess  an  entire  equality.  It  is  the 
eoininon  liighway  of  .'ill ;  apjiroitriatcd  to  the  use  of  all ;  and  no  one  can  vindicate  to 
liimMeir  a  superior  or  excluhive  )ii  erog;it  i  ve  tlwre.  Every  shi])  sails  there  with  the 
unf|iiestionahle  right  of  jmrsuing  her  own  lawful  hiisiness  without  interruption; 
hnt  whiilever  in;iy  be  that  linsineSH,  slie  is  lionnd  to  pursue  it  iu  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  violate  the  rights  of  others.  The  general  maxim  in  such  cases  is,  "s/o  utere 
till),  ul  iioii  alienum  Iwdas." 
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1184  The  case  of  "La  Jeuiie  Eug^^Miie"  is  in  tlie  same  category,  and 
I  do  not  tliink  1  ou^^lit  to  tiouhh^  tlie  Tiil)iui:il  willi  reading  it. 

I  pass  on  to  the  case  of  Baroii  v.  JJemnan  which  was  decided  in  1.S18. 

The  law  on  the  subject  of  slaves  has  been  settled — 
(says  Baron  Parke  in  summing  up.) 

by  the  case  of  "  Le  Louis,"  which  has  been  referred  to.  That  case  was  decided  in 
the  year  1817,  by  8ir  \\  illiaiii  Scott,  who  went  liilly  into  tlie  iiuestion  of  the  icf^ality 
of  tlie  Slave  Trade,  and  laid  down  certain  positions  whieli  have  since  been  aciiniesced 
in  both  in  tliis  country  and  al)road.  Those  positions  are,  lirst,  that  dealers  in  slaves 
are  not  pirates  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  can  only  be  made  so  l)y  and  aicordinj;  to 
the  terms  of  a  Treaty  witli  the  country  to  which  tliey  belong  ])roliibitin;;  the  Slave 
Trade;  secondly,  liiat  tradiiii;  in  slaves  is  not  a  crime  by  the  law  of  nations;  lliirdly, 
that  the  rij^lit  of  stoi)[iin<r  and  searching  sliij)s  in  time  of  peace  is  not  a  right  which 
can  belong  to  any  nation  except  by  contract  with  the  nation  to  whi(;h  such  ships 
belong;  and,  fourtlily,  that  if  there  be  a  law  in  a  particular  country  ])r(iliiliiting 
the  Slave  Trade,  it  is  not  open  to  every  one  to  punish  the  ollender  against  tliat  law, 
but  jnoceedings  must  be  taken  in  the  Tribunals  of  his  own  country. 

I  have  already  read  tlie  Parliamentary  discussion  on  the  right  of 
search,  and  I  do  not  trouble  you  with  it  again.  I  have  also  read  the 
passage  from  Dana's  Wheatou. 

In  conclusion  I  read  a  passage  from  Phillimore  dealing  with  this 
question  of  self-preservation.     He  says: 

The  right  of  self-preservation  by  that  defence  which  prevents,  as  well  as  that 
which  rc]iels,  attack  is  the  next  international  right  which  presents  itself  for  discus- 
sion, and  which,  it  will  be  seen,  may  under  certain  circumstances,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  modify  the  right  of  territorial  inviolability. 

The  right  of  self-preservation  is  the  tirst  law  of  nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals. 
A  society  which  is  not  in  a  condition  to  repel  aggression  from  without  is  wanting  in 
its  principal  duty  to  the  members  of  which  it  is  comijoscd,  and  to  the  chief  end  of 
its  institution. 

All  means  which  do  not  affect  the  independence  of  other  nations  are  lawful  for 
this  end.  No  nation  has  a  right  to  prescribe  to  another  what  these  means  shall  be, 
or  to  recpiire  any  account  of  her  conduct  in  this  respect. 

The  means  by  which  a  nation  usually  provides  for  her  safety  are: 

1.  ]}y  alliances  with  other  States; 

2.  By  maintaining  a  military  and  naval  force;  and 

3.  By  erecting  fortifications  and  taking  measures  of  the  like  kind  within  her  own 
dominions. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  more  that  I  need  read,  except  on  the  top 
of  the  next  page,  paragraph  CO  IV. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  what  measures  a  nation  is  entitled  to  take  for  the 
preservation  of  her  safety  within  her  own  dominions.  It  may  happen  that  the  samo 
right  may  warrant  her  in  extending  precautionary  measures  without  these  limits  and 
even  in  transgressing  the  borders  of  her  neighbour's  territory.  For  international 
law  considers  the  right  of  s(dl-preservation  as  jjrior  and  iiaraniount  to  tliat  of  terri- 
torial inviolability,  and,  where  they  contlict,  justifies  tho  maintenance  of  theformier 
at  the  expense  of  the  latter  right. 

He  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  cases  which  have  already 

1185  been  incidentally  referred  to:  the  case  of  ship  ''Carolne",  wliich 
was  sent  adrift  in  the  river  between  lake  Erie  and  lake  OnUirio. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  refer  to  that  again. 

Now  there  is  one  other  set  of  tiuthorities  to  which  I  should  like  to 
refer,  and  they  are  important  because  they  show  the  i)osition  assumed 
by  the  Uiuted  States  upon  this  (juestion,  and  continuously  assumed  by 
the  TTnited  States  as  shown  in  the  authoritative  utterances  of  the 
executive  head  of  the  Government.  I  ha^  e  a  series  of  these  utterances 
arranged  in  chronological  order  from  the  vear  1843  down  as  late  as 
1880  or  later. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — Do  you  mean  the  Secretary  of  State? 
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Sir  Charles  Russell. — In  some  cases  tlie  President,  and  in  other 
cases  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  will  give  the  references  in  each  case.  The  first  is  a  Message  from 
President  Tyler  in  1843,  conmuinicating-  to  the  House  of  Kei)resenta- 
tives  correspondence  as  to  the  construction  of  the  Ashburton  Treaty  of 
1842,  for,  among'  other  things,  the  final  su])i)ression  of  the  African  slave 
trade.  Great  Biitain  asserted  that  it  authorized  a  mutual  right  of 
search.    The  United  States  opposed  this  view  successluUy. 

This  is  the  way  the  President,  who  foi'nuilates  his  message  after  the 
best  legal  and  constitutional  advice  he  could  obtain,  deals  with  this: 

The  attempt  to  justify  such  a  pretension  [that  is,  to  subject  the  trade  of  tlie  world 
to  a  system  of  maritime  police  adopted  at  will  by  a  naval  Tower,  in  any  places  or  iu 
any  articles  which  such  Power  uiii;ht  see  fit  to  prohibit  to  its  own  subjects  or  citi- 
zens] from  the  right  to  visit  and  detain  ships  upon  reasonable  suspicion  of  piracy 
would  deservedly  be  exposed  to  universal  condemnation,  since  it  would  l)e  an  attempt 
to  convert  an  established  rule  of  maritime  law,  incorporated  as  a  principle  into  the 
international  code  by  the  consent  of  all  nations,  into  a  rule  and  princijjle  adopted 
by  a  sinijle  nation,  and  enforced  only  by  its  assumed  authority.  To  seize  and  detain 
a  ship  ujion  suspicion  of  piracy,  witli  ])robable  cause  and  good  faith,  affords  no  just 
jjjround  either  for  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  Hag  she  bears,  or  claim 
of  indemnity  on  the  part  of  the  owner.  The  universal  law  sanctions,  and  the  com- 
mon good  requires  the  existence  of  such  a  rule.  The  right,  under  such  circumstances, 
not  only  to  visit  and  detain,  but  to  search  a  ship,  is  a  perfect  right,  and  involves 
neither  responsibility  nor  indemnity. 

But  with  this  single  exception,  no  nation  has,  in  time  of  peace,  any  authority  to 
detain  the  ships  of  another  upon  the  high  seas,  on  any  pretext  whatever,  beyond 
the  limits  of  her  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Then  in  1855  Mr.  Marcy,  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  protesting 
against  certain  orders  of  the  British  and  French  Governments  to  naval 
commanders  to  prevent  by  force,  if  necessary,  tiie  landing  of  adventur- 
ers, from  any  nation,  on  the  Island  of  Cuba,  with  hostile  intent,  says: 

The  right  of  visitation  and  search  is  a  belligerent  right,  and  no  nation  which  is 
not  engaged  in  hostilities  can  have  any  pretence  to  exercise  it  upon  the  open  sea. 

The  established  doctrine  upon  this  subject  is  that  the  right  of  visitation  and  search 
of  vessels,  armed  or  unarmed,  navigiiting  the  high  seas  in  time  of  jieace  does  not 
belong  to  tiie  public  ships  of  any  nation. 

Senator  Morgan. — As  against  the  ships  of  any  other  nation. 
1180        Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  its  own. 
Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  certainly  not  his  own.    We  are  talking 
of  public  shii)S  asserting  the  right  of  visitation  against  ships  of  another 
nation  in  time  of  peace. 

Tiiis  riglit  is  strictly  a  belligerent  right,  allowed  by  the  general  consent  of  nations 
in  time  of  war,  and  limited  to  those  occasions. 

The  undersigned  avails  iiiiiiself  of  the  authority  and  language  of  a  distinguished 
writer  on  intcniatiouii!  law: — We  again  repeat  that  it  is  imi)Ossible  to  show  a  single 
]iass;igc  of  iniy  insi  itn  tional  writer  on  |)ublic  law,  or  tlie  judgment  of  any  court  l)y 
wiiich  tliMt  l;iw  is  administered,  eitlicr  in  Kurojie  or  America,  which  will  justify  tlie 
exercise  of  such  a  rigiit  on  tiie  higli  seas  in  time  of  peace  indc^pindent  of  special 
compact. 

'I'lie  riglit  of  seizure  for  a  brea(;h  of  the  revenue  laws,  or  laws  of  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  a  particular  conntry,  is  <iuite  diHcrtnit. 

'I'lie  utmost  length  to  wliic.h  the  (ixercise  of  this  right  on  the  high  se.'is  has  vver 
liccn  c;iiiied  in  r(!S[iect  to  tlie  vessels  of  another  n;it  ion  has  lieeii  to  justify  scuzing 
ilicm  within  the  territorial  jmisdictioii  of  the  state  against  whose  lawstln^y  olfciid, 
and  piirHiiing  them  in  vhhu  of  lligiit  heyond  that  limit,  arresting  them  on  tlie  ocean, 
and  liriiiging  them  in  for  ailjndieation.  'I'his,  however,  suggests  the  SupreiiKi  Court 
of  the  liiitcd  States,  in  the  rase  hel'oro  (|U()t(Ml,  of  the  Marianna  I'lora,  has  never 
liecn  Hiipjiose<i  t<»  draw  after  it  any  right  of  visitation  nr  search.  'I"he  party  in  such 
case,  seizes  at  liis  peril.     If  ho  establishes  the  foil'eidirc  he  is  justilied. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Charles,  sn])po8e  the  case  of  a  vessel 
fitted  out  on  the  I'jiiroi)eau  side  of  tlic  Atlaiitii;  Ocean,  and  loaded  with 
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floods  (or  tlie  express  ])nr])(>se  of  smngglinfj^  tliciii  into  the  United 
►States  ill  violation  of  its  IJcvcniU!  Laws;  wonld  the  Ian^ii:i,i(e  of  Mr. 
Marey  <^o  to  the  extent  that  tlic  United  States  could  onl.\'  seize  that 
v<'ssel  aftei-  it  j^ot  williin  its  territorial  waters? 

Sir  ('HAifLES  lirssKLi.. — Ceitainly,  tlie  lan^ma^e  Avould;  l)ntthecase 
that  you  i)ut  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  dillieult  eases  that  one  has 
to  consi<ler, — the  most  diflieuit.  You  liave  a  vessel  as  to  which  you 
have  information  such  as  you  sujigest,  that  slie  is  eominjj  to  your 
coasts  for  tlie  express  purpose  of  violating-  your  laws,  but  is  outside 
your  three  mile  limit.  Are  ycm  to  allow  her  to  take  the  (diance  of  dark- 
ness on  a  coast  imjjerfeetly  guarded  and  to  run  ashore  lier  cargo  in 
boats  in  violation  of  your  Ivevenue  Laws?  That  is  a  question  I  liave 
had  to  consider,  and  it  is  one  of  enormous  difficulty.  If  I  may  exjtress 
an  0]»ini()n  to  whi(di  no  value  is  to  be  attached,  it  would  be  ])robable  in 
such  a  case,  if  the  Executive  Authority  had  clear  and  decisive  infor- 
mation of  tlie  character  that  you  mention,  she  would  probably  do  some- 
thing before  the  vessel  got  witliin  the  three-mile  limit,  if  it  was])roved 
to  be  neeessary,  relj'ing  upon  the  non-interference  of  the  State  to  which 
that  fraudulent  vessel  belonged  not  to  make  any  complaint  or  raise  any 
question  whether  the  strict  territorial  limits  liad  been  exceeded. 

i\rr.  Justice  Harlan. — Could  a  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting 
in  judgment  on  that  act,  proceed  on  that  ground f 

Sir  CnARLES  Russell. — I  am  a  little  i)uzzled  as  to  that  ])oint, 
1187  because  of  some  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Supreme  Court 
Judges  in  the  case  of  re  Sayward.  Undoubtedly  there  are  some 
expressions  in  those  judgments,  as  there  were  in  the  jiulgmentof  the 
Court  below,  which  would  seem  to  suggest  a  doubt  whether,  if  the 
Executive  assert  that  they  do  an  act  under  and  with  the  autliority 
of  a  ])arti(:ular  Statute,  the  Court  will  go  beyond  that  assertion  of 
executive  authority.  As,  for  instance,  suppose  the  executive  authority 
were  to  assert  there  was  extra  territorial  jurisdiction,  or  to  say  it  was 
territory  for  the  purpose  of  this  executive  act, — it  seems  to  me  doubt- 
ful, from  some  of  the  expressions  1  read,  whether  the  Judges  of  the 
United  States  Court  would  consider  themselves  justified  in  going  beyond 
the  executive  act  to  see  if  it  was  justified.  Subject  to  that,  if  it  came 
up  in  an  English  Court,  I  think  it  would  be — 

]\h\  Justice  llARLAN. — Troublesome? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Yes,  troublesome;  quite  so. 

The  President. — In  the  case  alluded  to,  if  I  understand  it  right,  no 
Statute  was  invoked.  They  merely  spoke  of  the  action  of  the  Ivxecuti  ve 
without  saying  it  was  founded  on  a  Statute.  They  said  it  was  an  action 
of  the  Executive,  and  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  control  it.  That  is 
wliat  we  call  a  sei)aration  of  powers,  and  that  is  a  little  dilferent  from 
invoking  a  Statute. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Quite  so;  and  they  also  did  another  thing; 
they  said,  this  Act  of  Congress  treats  this  as  territory,  and  the  l^xecu- 
tive  have  invoked  this  Statute  and  put  it  in  force  as  embracing  and 
including  and  applying  to  territory,  and  we  cannot  go  beyoixl  that. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  President  having  interpreted  the  Statute 
by  his  act'^ 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Y^es. 

Now,  I  have  very  little  more  to  read;  and  as  I  shall  not  oceui)y  the 
Tribunal  very  long  to-morrow,  perhaps  1  may  be  allowed  to  finish  these 
citations  before  the  Court  rises.  1  want  to  show  the  continuity  and 
consistency  of  these  oi)iuions.  JNIr.  Cass,  the  Secretary  of  State,  writes 
to  Mr.  Dallas  on  Februaiy  the  23rd,  1859,  apropos  of  a  discussion  as  to 
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the  right  of  visit  not  exisiting  in  time  of  peace,  even  in  the  case  of  a 
slaver. 

The  forcible  visitation  of  vessels  upon  the  ocean  is  prohibited  by  the  Law  of  nations, 
in  time  of  peace,  and  this  exemption  from  Ibreign  juvisdictiou  is  now  recognised  by 
Great  Britain,  and,  it  is  believed,  1)y  all  other  connnercial  Powers,  even  if  the  exer- 
cise of  a  right  of  visit  were  essential  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade.  AVhether 
such  a  right  should  be  conceded  by  one  nation  to  its  co-states  of  the  world  is  a  ques- 
tion for  its  own  consideration,  involving  very  serious  cousequences,- but  which  is 
little  likely  to  encounter  any  prejudiced  feelings  in  favour  of  the  slave  trade  in  its 
solution,  nor  to  be  influenced  by  them. 

Then  President  Grant,  in  the  case  of  the  "Yirginius", — a  ship  flying 
the  United  States  flag,  seized  on  the  high  seas  near  Cnba,  and  the  crew  in 
a  very  high-handed  way,  shot — says  in  his  Filth  Annual  Message  in  1873. 

It  is  a  well-established  principle,  asserted  by  the  United  States  from  the 
1188  beginning  of  their  national  indepen<lence,  recognised  by  Great  Britain  and 
other  maritime  Powers,  and  stated  by  the  Senate  in  a  resolution  passed  unani- 
mously on  16th  .lune,  1858,  that  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace, 
bearing  the  American  flag,  remain  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country  to  which 
they  belong;  and  therefore  any  visitation,  molestation,  or  detention  of  such  vessels 
by  force,  or  by  the  exhibition  of  force,  on  the  jjart  of  a  foreign  Power,  is  in  deroga- 
tion of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  Mr.  Evarts,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded,  a  lawyer  of  great 
eminence,  in  reference  to  the  seizure  of  United  States  ships  by  Span- 
ish gunboats  in  non-territorial  waters  near  Cuba, — I  think  there  was  a 
protest  also  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  this  matter;  it 
was  in  relation  to^in  assertion  on  the  part  of  tlie  SpanivSh  Authorities 
extending  6  miles  from  the  territory, — writes  this: 

It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  exercise  of  any  such  asserted  right  [visita- 
tion and  search]  upon  commercial  vessels,  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  even  the  most  ordinary  semblance  of  friendly 
relations  between  the  nation  which  thus  conducts  itself  and  tliat  whose  merchant 
•"esseis  are  exposed  to  systematic  detention  and  search  by  armed  force. 

This  Government  never  has  recognized,  and  never  will  recognize,  any  pretence  or 
exercise  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  Spain  beyond  the  belt  of  a  league  from  the 
Cuban  coast  over  the  commerce  of  this  country  in  time  of  peace.  'I'liis  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations  we  consider  too  (irmly  establislied  to  be  drawn  into  debate,  and  any 
dominion  over  the  sea  outside  of  this  limit  will  be  resisted  with  the  same  firmness 
as  if  such  dominion  were  asserted  in  mid-ocean. 

P.nt  the  distinction  between  dominion  over  the  sea,  carrying  a  right  of  visit  and 
searcli  of  ail  vessels  found  within  sucli  dominion,  and  fiscal  or  revenue  regulations 
of  conimerce,  vessels,  and  cargoes  engaged  in  trade  as  allowed  with  our  ports  to  a 
reasonable  range  of  approach  to  such  ports,  needs  only  to  be  pointed  out  to  be  fully 
a])])reciated. 

Every  nation  has  full  jurisdiction  of  conimerce  with  itself,  until  by  treaty  stipula- 
tions it  h;iH  partf'd  with  some;  ])ortions  of  this  full  control. 

In  this  jurisdici  ion  is  easily  includrd  a  re(iuircin('nt  that  vessels  seeking  our  ports, 
in  trade,  shall  be  subject  to  sudi  xisitation  and  ins)ic(t,ion  ;is  the  oxigencii^s  of  our 
trade  may  demand,  in  the  judgment  of  this  (iovei'nment,  for  the  protection  of  the 
revenues  and  the  ad(!(|uate  udniinistralion  of  the  customs  .service. 

'I'liis  is  not  <l((Uiiiiiou  ov(;r  tlie  sea  where  these  vessels  are  visited,  but  doniiuiou 
over  this  commerce  with  us,  its  vidiides  and  cargoes,  even  while  at  sea..  It  carri<'s 
no  assertion  of  dominion,  territorial  and  i)i  iiiriiitvi,  but  over  voluntary  trade  in 
])rogresH  and  by  its  own  election,  submissive  to  our  regulations  of  it,  even  in  its 
ajjproaches  to  our  coasts  and  while  still  outside  our  territorial  dominion. 

Tliat  is  rather  an  ingenious  suggestion  in  defence  of  the  revenue 
jnrisdietion  upon  anotlnT  ground,  naiiuUy  that  although  tiic  sliij)  has 
not  conu'  into  your  actual  tcrriloiy,  yet  she  is  sul>niilting  to  your  regu- 
hition.s,  even  in  lirr  approacli  (o  tlic,  coast  ami  wliih^  still  out  ol"  terri- 
luii;il  jurisdici  ioji.  I  do  not  stop  to  deieud  it.  1  cite  the  passage  for  a 
diliei  en  t  purpose. 
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iN'ow  1  am  (|uite  content  to  sto])  liere,  thougli  there  is  aiiollicr  matter 

I  liave  to  call  attention  to,  namely,  what  is  the  trne  character  of  this 

doctrine  of  sclf-(lctc?ice  or  self-preservation.     I  shall  dwell  for  a  few 

minntes  upon  it,  in  order  to  refer  to  one  wiiter  of  authority,  and 

1181)    of  acknowledged  euunence.     I  mean  Mr.  Hall  iu  his  book  u]»on 

International  Law. 

The  PRKSiDENT. — Will  you  please  yourself  about  that,  Sir  Chajlcs. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Then  with  your  permission.  Sir,  1  will  take 
it  to-morrow,  and  I  will  take  it  very  shortly. 

[The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30.] 


THIRTIETH    DAY,    MAY  31^^,  1893. 

Sir  Chaeles  liussELL. — Mr.  President,  J  wisli  to  begin  by  correct- 
ing an  error  into  Avliicli  I  seem  toliave  fallen  a  few  days  ago.  At  page 
762  of  the  Print  I  find  that  I  uttered  an  economic  heresy.  I  was  deal- 
ing w4th  the  question  of  the  economic  efl'ect  of  the  tax  imposed  by  the 
United  States,  upon  each  sealskin  brought  into  its  territory,  and  I 
think  I  did  misconceive  the  economic  effect  of  that  imposition.  My 
error,  which  I  uow^  wish  to  acknowledge,  was  kindly  pointed  out  to  me 
at  the  time  by  certain  questions  addressed  to  me  by  you,  Mr.  President, 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  and  by  Senator  Morgan. 

Another  matter  I  also  wish  to  set  right  is  this.  You  will  recollect, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  was  referring  to  the  fact  of  the  length  of  time  and 
the  extent  of  territory  over  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  for 
many  years  carried  on  the  business  of  collecting  the  skins  of  fur-bearing 
animals  of  all  kinds  including  fur-seals,  jirincipally  through  the  agency 
of  the  native  population.  In  that  correction,  I  stated,  more  widely 
thau  the  facts  justified  me,  the  extent  of  Alaskan  territory  which  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  point  of  fact  leased  from  the  Eussian 
Company. 

I  have  now  ascertained  what  the  precise  facts  are;  and  it  amounts  to 
this,  that  the  lease  which  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  had  was  of  that 
part  of  the  Alaskan  territory  which  we  have  been  calling,  for  brevity's 
sake,  the  lifsiire,  or  margin  of  coast  south  of  the  Aleutian  Chain.  The 
facts  are  that,  in  1839,  the  first  lease  was  granted  for  a  payment  in  kind, 
consisting  of,  among  other  things,  2,000  otter  skins,  and  certain  sup- 
plies of  food,  and  other  commodities.  Timt  was  a  lease  for  10  years. 
It  was  renewed  from  time  to  time;  in  1819,  in  1853,  and  finally  contin- 
ued, under  one  or  other  agreement  with  the  Commercial  ('omi)any,  down 
to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  by  Jvussia  to  the  United  States  in 
]8G7.  Now,  with  these  two  corrections,  1  pass  on  to  the  conclusion  of 
my  Argument. 

Mr.  PiiKLi'8. — I  beg  your  i^ardon,  I  did  not  understand  the  first  one 
that  you  desired  to  correct. 

Sir  (JiiARLKS  liU8SKLL. — It  is  unimpoitantin  the  consideration  of  the 
general  question.  I  only  wanted  to  set  myself  right  with  the  Tribunal. 
It  was  the  suggestion  tluit  the  imposition  by  the  United  States  of  the 
tax  now  amounting  to  some  42  shillings  i)er  skin,  atiected  economically 
the  price  in  the  niaiket.     That  was  the  ])oint. 

Now  J  pass  on  to  tin*  conclusion  of  this  very  long  discussion.     I  said 

yesterdny  that  upon  this  subject  of  the  rights  of  self  defence  or 

1191     seif-i)reser\alion,   as  they  are  imlitVerently  called,  I   desired  to 

reiei-  to  one;  modem  authority  who  is  in  complete  iigreenicnt  with 

every  textwriter  whom  1  liav<' iuid  theo))|)()rtunity  of  consulting.    There 

are  none  so  far  as  I  liav(^  been  al>le  to  (liscover  tliat  difler  from  him. 

I  have  exainined  among  others  Ivent,  Martens,  Manning,  Hetfter, 
Whealon  and  Twiss,  and  F  liM<l  no  discre]»ancy  of  o]»inion  upon  the 
Kubjcct  to  which  J  am  now  addressing  myself,  namely,  what  are  the 
392 
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riji'lits  of  dofence,  and  of  i)reservation,  properly  so  called.  The  chaj) 
Icr  wliicli  1  desire  to  reler  to  i)jirticul;nly  is  in  a  hook  1ie;it<'d.  and 
(hsci  vcdiy  treated,  as  a  book  of  anthority  in  onr  lOnj^lish  Conits,  a  hook 
as  1(1  w  liicli  1  have  to  make  my  own  aekno\vh'd{;iiients  of  its  ])ia('ti(al 
utiUty  in  theaetnal  businessof  my  ])rofessi()n  ;  J  mean  the  Treatise  of  .Mr. 
Hall.  Upon  (;onsi(leratioii,  Mr.  President,  ami  i-e<>ardinj;'  the  very  seri 
ous  demands  that  1  liave  made  upon  the  i)atienee  of  this  Tribunal,  1 
have  not  t  honght  it  right  to  trouble  yon  at  this  stage  with  any  lengtiiened 
citation  from  it.  1  will,  however,  attempt  brieHy  to  summarize  what  is 
the  i)rinciple,  and  the  limitation  of  the  i)rinciple,  which  he  lays  down  in 
this  conne(;tion.  He  deals  with  these  right  of  self-defence  and  self- 
jneservation  on  the  same  principle  precisely,  as  Mr.  Webster  did  in 
that  desi)atch  in  relation  to  the  "  Caroline,"  which  1  have  more  than 
once  referred  to,  that  is  to  say,  as  rights  which  s])ring  into  existence  in 
cases  of  grave  and  serious  emergency,  the  occasion  only  covering  what 
is  essentially  necessary  for  immediate  i)rotection.  It  api)lies  to  cases 
only  where  there  is  no  oi)i)ortunity  of  remonstrance  to  the  other  nation 
against  whom  those  acts  are  directed  ;  that  these  acts  nmy  generally  be 
treated  by  the  nation  against  whose  natioimls  those  acts  are  directed 
as  a  casus  belli;  that  they  are  not  rights  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term, 
but  are  in  the  nature  of  belligerent  or  C] nasi  belligerent  rights;  and 
lastly  that  tliey  are  to  be  resorted  to  only  if  other  means,  dii)lomatic 
representations  and  the  like,  have  failed. 

I  will  only  read  one  sentence  in  justification  of  that  last  which  is  an 
important  point.     He  says : 

As  in  other  cases  the  danger  mnst  be  serions  and  imminent,  and  prevention,  tlirougli 
the  agency  of  the  State  whose  rights  are  disregarded,  must  be  impossible. 

One  observation  I  should  like  to  make  which  I  had  intended  yester- 
day to  make  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Church  i\  Enbbard  with. 
M'hieh  I  dealt  at  length,  and  as  to  which  I  also  cited  the  comment 
and  criticism  of  Mr.  Dana  in  his  edition  of  "  Wheaton's  International 
Law^".  My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  referred  to  an  obiter  diction  of 
Chief  Justice  Cockburn  in  the  (celebrated  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn, 
as  though  it  added  force  or  authority  to  the  ex])ression  of  opinion  of 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  The  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  was  not  con- 
cerned in  considering  the  question  of  the  limitation  of  rights  inter- 
nationally considered  at  all.  He  was  concerned  with  the  question 
llOi;  which  1  endeavoured  to  explain  yesterday  whether,  according  to 
the  law  of  England,  although  the  three  mile  zone  was  inter- 
nationally regarded  as  part  of  the  territory  of  the  country,  it  could  be 
so  regar(ied  as  to  bring  it  within  the  area  of  the  criniinal  jurisdiction 
of  the  (country  without  express  legislation;  and  it  was  therefore  merely 
in(,*idental  to  the  consideration  of  that  question  that  he  refers  to  the 
authority  of,  among  others,  Chief  Justice  JNIarshall,  an  authority  which 
I  do  not  dispute.  The  learned  Judge's  dictum  was  addressed  to  the 
case  of  an  invasion  of  the  revenue  law;  and  although  the  seizure  in 
that  case  was  at  a  greater  distance  than,  I  think,  lias  ever  been  recog- 
nized as  within  proper  limits  by  any  other  Judge,  yet  it  is  to  be 
observed  that  Chief  Justice  Marshall  was  not  consi(lering  the  question 
as  between  a  nation  asserting  the  right  and  a  nation  resisting  the  right, 
but  was  merely  called  upon  to  determine  in  that  particular  case  wlietlier 
the  risk  of  tlie  seizure  wlii(;h,  in  fact,  took  i)lace,  was  or  was  not  a  risk 
contemplated  by  the  parties  within  the  meaning  of  a  particular  con- 
tract of  insurance. 
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Kow  I  think  I  have  come  to  the  end  of  the  citation  of  anthorities, 
and  I  wish  to  put  the  points  finally  as  they  come  up  for  adjudication 
by  this  Tribunal. 

First,  as  to  the  seizures,  I  have  argued  the  question  whether  or  not 
those  seizures  could  be  justified  upon  any  principle  recoonized  by  inter- 
national law  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  establish — I  hope  I  have  suc- 
cessfully established — that  they  cannot  be  so  defended.  It  is  a  fact  to 
which  1  have  not  previously  called  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  that 
when  in  their  Counter  Case  the  United  States  are  called  upon  to  justify 
those  seizures,  they  justify  them  upon  one  ground,  and  upon  one 
ground  only. 

If  you,  Mr.  President,  will  be  good  enough  to  turn  to  page  130  of 
the  Counter  Case  you  will  see  what  I  mean.  On  the  previous  page  129, 
they  have  admitted  the  seizures  as  to  some  vessels,  and  the  orders  of 
expulsion  from  Behring  Sea  in  prohibition  of  sealing  as  regards  other 
vessels,  and  in  the  next  page  they  proceed  to  justify  those  seizures, 
the  marginal  note  being  "  Reasons  why  seizures  made". 

The  United  States  charge  that  each  and  all  of  tlie  vessels  when  so  seized  were 
engaged  in  the  hunting  of  fur-seals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  violation  of  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  seizures  were  made  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  enacted  for  the  protection  of  their  pro])erty  interest 
iu  the  fur-seals  which  Irequent  Behring  Sea  and  h^ieed  only  upon  the  Pribiiof  Islands, 
which  Islands  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the  acts  of 
the  crews  if  permitted  would  exterminate  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  and  thereby  destroy 
an  article  of  commerce  valuable  to  all  civilized  nations. 

You  will  see  therefore  that  in  their  Counter  Case  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion of  that  contention,  which  I  may  have  to  say  a  final  word  or  two 
about,  that  these  provisions,  although  there  is  no  justification  for 
them,  as  Mr.  Carter  admitted,  as  a  statute,  may  yet  be  treated  as 

defensive  regulations. 
1193        That  is  an  idea  which  is  attributable  to  the  ingenuity  of  my 
learned  friends  and  which  appears  developed  for  the  first  time 
in  the  printed  Argument,  but  does  not  appear  in  the  Case,  or,  as  1  have 
said,  even  in  the  Counter  Case. 

Kow,  Senator  Morgan  yesterday  made  a  suggestion  to  the  efl'ect  that 
these  were  mere  acts  in  defence  of  property;  but  1  would  point  out  that 
the  acts  conqilained  of  were  of  three  kinds;  first,  as  regards  vessels 
engaged  in  sealing,  next  as  regards  vessels  that  had  been  engaged  in 
sealing,  and,  lastly,  as  regards  vessels  equipped  for  the  i)urpose  of 
being  engaged  in  sealing. 

And  I  have  to  point  out  that  while,  if  the  fur-seal  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  article  of  proj)erty,  there  is,  the  right  to  defend  it  in  the  high  sea,  if 
it  is  attacked, — while  I  concede  that,  what  lies  ui)on  my  learned  friends 
tx)  show  is  that  even  if  there  is  such  property  right,  the  consent  of 
nations  has  been  given,  and  that  international  law  has  sanctioned,  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  right  of  defence  of  possession  which  belongs  to 
an  individual  owner  of  i)roi)erty;  and  if  it  be  objected  that,  in  the  case 
of  the  fur  seal,  the  i)roj)eity  is  of  so  volatile  a  kind  that  that  mere  right 
of  defen(;eof  ])ossession  wouhl  be  inadcijuate,  I  answer,  first,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  it  being  of  so  volatile  a  ciiaracter  goes  some  way  to 
show  how  impossible  it  is  1o  conceive  the  idea  of  ])roperty  in  it.  But, 
in  the  next  ]»hice,  I  have  to  say  that  the  volatile  characitei-  of  the  pro])- 
eily  cannot  alter  the  riglits, internationally  re(!ognized,  in  regard  to  it; 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  a  great  frontier  or  an  extended  coast 
wliicli  needed  to  be  defended  by  an  adecpiate  I'olice-force  in  order  to 
])revent  a  viohition  of  its  JJcMinie  Laws, — any  )nore  tlian  in  su<'h  a 
case  it  would  be  admisbible  for  the  Tower  possessing  that  frontier,  and 
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(losiiiiii;-  to  siive  the  expense  of  adequately  fjuanlinpf  it,  to  resort  to 
extreme,  or  eruel,  or  vi()l<'iit  measures  in  order  to  strike  terror  int(^) 
l)Ossibl(^  ollenders,  and  })revent  the  invasion  of  that  frontier  line  for 
illicit  purposes.  It  is  a  i)r(»position  which  needs  a  Justilication  that 
authority  does  not  ^ive  it; — tliateveu  if  an  item — because  the  princii)le 
must  go  thatlengtii, — of  the  |»r(»ii('rty  of  a  nation,  however  unim])ortant 
in  value,  is  seized,  it  will  Justify  that  nation  in  seizing u])on  theliigh  seas, 
tlie  ship  in  which  this  property  is,  and  in  condemning  that  ship.  Some 
warrant  in  international  law  must  be  shown  in  sui)port  of  so  serious  a 
proposition. 

I  will  put  the  case  in  this  way,  and  I  invite  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps' 
attenti(ui  to  it  when  he  comes  to  address  you:  it  is  conceded  for  the 
puri)ose  of  justifying  what  are  the  international  rights,  and  what  are 
tiie  international  sanctions  attached  to  those  rights,  that  the  municipal 
statute  may  be  treated  as  if  it  did  not  exist — that  it  may  be  rubbed  out 
of  the  record.  And  now  my  friend  will  have  the  opportunity  of  telling 
us  to  what  form  of  libel  he,  as  a  lawyer  (if  that  munici|)al  statute  did 
not  exist)  could  jmt  his  name,  and  which  he  would  maintain  in  argu- 
ment before  Judges,  which  couhl  justify  the  action  which  has  taken 

place  in  regard  to  these  shi]is  belonging  to  Great  Britain. 
1194  I  have  dwelt — I  do  not  intend  to  recur  to  it — u\Hm  the  fact 
that  from  the  first  to  the  last  the  proceeding  has  been  based  upon 
the  municipal  statute,  for  breach  of  the  municipal  statute,  and  for  breach 
of  the  municipal  statute  alone.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
point  of  whether  it  is  possible,  now,  to  turn  this  municipal  statute  (even 
if  there  were  international  warrant  for  the  sanction  it  contfains),  into  a 
sel  f  I  »reser va ti  ve  regulation . 

Now,  Mr,  President,  I  submit  that  the  contention  that  a  Government, 
proceeding  upon  a  municipal  statute,  invoking  the  aid  of  its  municipal 
Judge  to  enforce  that  statute,  charging  the  British  subject  libelled  with 
an  otfence  against  that  statute  and  against  that  statute  alone,  should 
now  be  heard  to  say  that  it  can  justify  its  proceedings  as  an  oiience 
against  international  law,  is  a  very  startling  proi)osition.  But  it  is 
still  more  startling  that  a  Defendant  who  has  been  libelled — whose  ship 
has  been  conliscated  and  confiscated  upon  the  ground  that  he  had  com- 
mitted an  otfence  against  the  municipal  statute,  is  now  to  be  tuld  that 
he  is  charged  with,  and  his  property  confiscated  upon  the  ground  of,  an 
international  offence  of  which  he  was  never  informed,  and  which  he  was 
never  called  upon  to  answer.  And,  lastly,  the  proposition  is  still  more 
startling  when  you  consider  the  attitude  of  a  Government  towards  the 
Judge  of  its  own  Court.  It  appeals  to  that  Judge  to  put  in  force  the 
i])unici])al  statute;  it  asks  his  aid  upon  the  ground  that  an  otfence  has 
been  connnitted  within  the  area  to  which  that  statute  relates.  The 
judge  proceeds  upon  that  basis;  he  considers  the  (luestion  in  that  rela- 
tion alone,  and  yet  w^e  are  to  be  told  that  he  was  acting  as  an  interna- 
tional Judge — as  Judge  of  a  war  Tribunal — although  he  did  not  know 
it:  that  he  was  dealing  with  and  proceeding  ui>on  the  basis  of  great 
])rinciples  of  international  law  which  closely  touch  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  and  the  peace  of  the  world,  although  his  judgment  shows  that 
he  had  not  in  his  remotest  ai)])rehension  the  consideration  of  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  international  law  itself  No,  Mr.  President, 
this  matter  rests,  must  rest,  for  its  justilication  U})on  the  grounds  which 
they  have  put  forward  and  put  forward  with  so  nuich  deliberation — the 
grounds  taken  in  the  dipk)uiatic  correspondence,  the  grounds  taken  in 
their  libel  in  Court,  because  the  Tribunal  will  not  forget  the  emx^hatic 
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statement  of  counsel  to  wliicli  I  have  previously  adverted,  that  after 
stating  their  case  founded  upon  the  assumption  of  territory,  basing 
the  assuni])tion  of  that  territory  upon  the  derivative  title  from  Eussia, 
their  argument  and  libel  conclude  with  the  emphatic  words: 

Such  is  our  understanding  of  the  law,  such  is  the  record;  upon  them  the  United 
States  are  prepared  to  abide  the  judgment  of  the  Court  and  the  opinion  of  the  civil- 
ized world.. 

I  have  only  in  this  connection  one  other  concluding  remark  1o  make — 
it  touches  a  subject  to  which  I  have  previously  frequently  adverted. 
It  is  to  point  out  that  noinistance  can  be  cited,  which  I  am  aware 
1195  of,  in  which  the  provisions  of  a  municipal  statute  intended  to 
operate — avowedly  intended  to  operate — as  a  statutory  authority 
and  a  statutory  authority  only,  has  ever  been  treated  as  a  self-defen- 
sive, or  as  a  selfpreservative,  regulation.  Indeed,  when  you  come  to 
consider  the  principle  to  which  I  have  just  adverted — the  principle  of 
sudden  danger  and  emergency,  leaving  no  opportunity  for  considera- 
tion or  device  of  means — you  cannot  iail  to  determine  that  the  notion 
of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  Code  of  punishments  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  what  a  Nation  may  do  in  its  sudden  emer- 
gency :  and  it  is,  as  Mr.  Webster  well  put  it,  that  very  consideration 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  this  whole  do(;trine  of  what  a  nation  may 
resort  to  in  the  case  of  sudden  emergency. 

iSTow,  I  have  done  with  this,  and  I  leave  the  subject;  but  I  wish  to 
paint  out  that,  except  as  regards  what  has  taken  place,  namely  the 
seizures,  this  question  is  of  no  future  practical  importance  for  the 
reason  which  I  will  make  apparent  in  a  moment.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  it  in  relation  to  the  question  of  the  unwarrantable  character 
of  the  seizures;  but,  if  this  Court  were  to  affirm  a  right  in  the  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  fur-seals,  I  need  not  tell  this  Tribunal  that  the 
question  of  what  iuteriuitional  rights  of  protection  the  United  States 
possess,  would  become  prac-tically  immaterial,  because  Great  Britain 
would  be  bound,  in  good  faith,  to  respect  the  affirmation  of  any  right 
which  this  Tribunal  declared  to  exist,  and  to  enjoiu  upon  its  nationals 
the  avoidance  of  any  disturbance  of  that  right.  Therefore,  except 
as  regards  the  past  seizures  the  question  is  one  of  relatively  small 
imi)ortance. 

]  have  thought  it  right  to  argue  this  question  of  what  are  the  rights 
of  l)rotection  even  on  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  right  to  ])rotect; 
but,  of  course,  I  have  but  ill-su(;(;eeded  iu  my  task  if  1  have  not  con- 
veyed to  this  Tribunal  that  the  main  stress  and  burden  of  my  argument 
has  been  addressed  to  the  denial  of  any  sucli  right  in  whatever  form 
that  rij^ht  is  suggested.  In  connection,  therefore,  with  the  seizures,  I 
have,  with  the  assistance  of  my  learue*!  friends,  franu'd  the  (pu\sti(»ns 
of  fact  which  we  sul)mit  this  Tribunal  may  ])roi)(']ly  l)e  called  upon  to 
auswer  in  the  manner  which  I  am  now  about  to  take  the  libci  tv  of 
suggesting,  They  have  been  shown  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  PIi('li)s, 
and  although  his' opportunity  of  considering  them  Avas  limited,  and  I 
do  not  consider  him  debarred  in  any  way  from  criticising  Ihem  when 
he  has  more  time  for  deliberation,  1  tliink  I  am  justified  in  saying  that 
so  far  as  he  has  n-ud  them  they  do  not  deal  with  anything  except  facts 
which  are  not  in  disi)ule. 

i\Ir.  l'iiHM»s. — 1  ought  to  say,  ]»crh:ii)s,  in  justice  to  Sir  Charles,  that 
1  ni;idc  an  observation  that  (piile  justities  what  he  Inis  just  said  iu 
icspect  of  these  statements.  On  :inotlier  perusal,  I  think  that  i)eihai)S 
one  of  these  statements  niay  be  open  to  criticism,  and  theielore  it  is 
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only  fair  to  state,  now,  tlie  only  point  we  sliull  make  in  respect  of  them. 
We  conceive — 

Sir  CuAiiLES  KusSELL. — I  tliink  my  friend  had  Ixtter  reserve  that. 
1  will  read  them  and  presently  you  can  have  an  (jpportiinity  of  stating 

your  view. 
119G        ]\Ir.  Phelps. — Certainly,  unless  it  is  your  convenience. 

Sir  CiiAiJLES  Russell.— Thank  you,  J  do  not  tliink  so.  I 
have  said  my  friend  is  not  in  any  way  estoi)[>ed  from  criticisin<i-  them, 
but  1  tliiiik  it  will  l)e  found  that  tliey  will  not  be  <)])en  to  any  objection 
as  to  raising-  any  fact  not  in  dispute.  It  is  quite  ri<;ht  that  this  Tri- 
bunal should  be  relieved,  as  far  as  possible,  from  determining^  questions 
of  fact.  For  instance,  it  is  sugficsted  in  tlie  United  States  Case  that 
some  of  the  ships  were  really  owned  by  United  States  citizens,  and 
that  therefore,  as  these  men  were  olfending  against  the  laws  of  their 
own  country  that  they  ought  not  to  be  comi)ensated  for  the  loss  of 
their  ships. 

That  is,  of  course,  a  perfectly  legitimate  point  to  raise.  We  dfi  not 
think,  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  well  founded,  and  it  happened  that  one  of 
these  reputed  owners  was  in  Paris  a  few  days  ago — 1  believe  is  still — 
and  we  suggested  to  our  frieiuls  whether  it  might  not  be  a  convenient 
opportunity  forgetting  his  examination  and  cross-examination  taken 
npon  tliis  question  before  a  commissioner;  but  my  friends — I  make  no 
comi>]aint  of  it — thought  that  was  hardly  a  modeof  precedure  contem- 
l)lated  by  the  Treaty,  so  that  any  question  of  fact  of  that  kind  must 
be  left  ojien  to  either  party  to  prove  or  to  dispute  at  the  convenient  time 
when  the  subsequent  question  of  liability  and  the  measure  of  liability 
are  in  question. 

Lord  llANNEN. — Unless  I  am  mistaken  it  is  a  question  of  fact  that 
neither  of  you  call  upon  this  Tribunal  to  decide? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  so. 

The  only  facts  we  call  upon  the  Tribunal  to  determine,  are  ti.ose 
which  I  will  not  take  the  liberty  to  read. 

Tlie  P.ritish  Government  b;iving  submitted  to  the  Arbitrators  certain  questions  of 
fact  as  involved  in  the  claims  for  damages  set  forth  in  the  Schedule  to  the  British 
Case,  pages  1  to  60  inclusive,  ask  lor  the  following  findings  thereon,  namely: 

L  That  the  several  searches  and  seizures,  whether  of  ships  or  goods, "and  the 
several  arrests  of  masters  and  crews,  respectively  mentioned  in  the  said  Schedule, 
were  made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  Stales  Government. 

2.  That  they  were  made  in  non-territorial  waters. 

3.  That  the  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations  and  confiscations  whether 
of  ships  or  goods,  and  the  several  arrests  fines  and  imprisonuu;uts,  were  for  alleged 
breaches  of  miinicii)al  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  alleged  breaches  were  wholly 
committed  on  the  high  seas  outside  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Unitcil  States. 

The  President. — You  do  not  consider  that  is  undisputed—just  that 
point. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  confess  I  think  it  is  undisputed.  I  think 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  several  searches  were  made,  the  seizures 
Avere  made,  the  condemnations  were  made,  the  conliscations  were  made, 
as  for  breaches  of  municipal  law. 

JMr.  Carter. — There  is  an  imi)lied  statement  there  which  we  deny. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— 1  think,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  it  cannot  be 
denied — I  think  it  is  correct. 

The  President.— I  do  not  believe  it  is  undisputed. 
1197        Sir  Charles  Russell.— It  is  ditticult  to  say  what  is  not  dis- 
puted.    My  friend  .Mr.  Carter  says  there  is  something  implied 
here,  which  is  not  admitted. 

Mr.  Carter. — We  will  present  our  view  of  it. 
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Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Quite  so. 
Thenith: 

That  tlie  several  orders,  meutioned  in  the  said  Schedule,  whereby  ships  were  pre- 
veuted  from  pursaiug  their  voyages,  were  given  on  the  high  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  uiuler  the  authority  of  the  United  States  Government  and  in  execution  of  the 
luimicipal  laws  of  the  United  States;  and 

5.  That  the  said  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations,  confiscations,  fines, 
imprisonments  and  orders  were  not  made  imposed  or  given  under  any  claim  or  asser- 
tion of  right  or  jurisdiction  except  such  as  is  submitted  to  tlie  decision  of  the 
Arbitrators  by  the  questions  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

That  I  think  covers  the  whole  ground.  At  all  events  we  will  take 
the  op])ortunity  of  haudiDg  a  copy  of  those  questions  to  the  members 
of  the  Tribunal. 

The  President. — You  imply,  by  that  last  question,  that  we  are  per- 
fectly competent  to  decide  all  the  questions  of  law  which  are  involved 
by  the  seizures'? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — This  is  a  question  of  fact  which  we  are  ask- 
ing j^ou  to  liud.  We  are  asking  you  to  liud  that,  in  fact,  the  seizures, 
condemnations,  and  confiscations,  were  not  made  except  upon  a  claim 
or  assertion  of  right  covered  by  the  Treaty.  The  5th  finding  proposed 
is  practically  intended  to  assert,  as  a  fact,  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
it  is  even  now  sought,  (whether  by  municipal  statute,  or  sell'-deifensive, 
or  self-preservative  regulations)  are  covered  by  the  Treaty.  About 
that,  I  think  there  is  no  room  for  doubt. 

The  President. — May  I,  once  more,  put  the  same  question  on  that: 
Do  you  believe  that  that  fifth  question  of  yours  is  undisputed? 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — Absolutely,  I  think :  although,  as  I  said 
just  now  it  is  very  ditficult  to  say  what  is  not  clisjtuted.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive that  it  can  be  disputed:  because  its  dispute  would  mean  this — 
that  there  is  some  ground  behind,  which  has  never  ai)])eared  in  the 
wliole  course  of  these  years  and  is  not  adverted  to  either  in  the  corre- 
spondence, the  Case,  Counter  Case,  or  Argument  upon  which  the  United 
States  can  justify  what  it  has  done, — and  which  has  not  been  submit- 
ted to  this  Tribunal. 

The  President. — Perhaps  Mr.  Phelps  will  be  kind  enough,  in  his 
turn,  to  tell  us  whether  he  accepts  this,  or  whether  he  intends  to  dis- 
pute it. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly. 

Sir  Charles  Eussell. — 'Now  I  wish  to  get  on,  with  the  permission 
of  the  Tribunal.  I  wish  to  relieve,  and  am  glad  to  relieve,  the  Tribuiuil 
of  one  question  at  all  events,  and  tliat  is  the  question  of  damages  under 
Article  V  of  the  modm  vivendi  of  181)1^,  which  is  also  remitted  to  this 
Tribunal.  This,  Sir,  will  not  need  any  troublesome  reference,  because 
it  is  an  admission  I  am  going  to  make.  At  page  210  of  the  printed 
Aigniiient  of  the  United  States  (you  need  not,  Sir,  trouble  to 
3198  reirr  to  it,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so,  because  it  is  not  a 
l)oint  of  dilfcrence  between  us — it  is  a  matter  1  am  clearing  out 
of  tlie  way) — the  (Jnited  States  give  up  any  (^laiin  to  (hunages  under 
tliat'J'rcaty ;  and  i  have  to  say,  on  the  part  ol"  (Ircat  nritain.  and  speak- 
ing with  aulliority  in  the  nuitter,  that  although  they  had  under  llie 
earlier  viodus  vivendi  to  pay  a  very  large  sum  tor  (hiniages  <o  tlieir 
('anadian  sealers — a  sum  I  think  exceeding  .1^ KM >,()()() — looking  to  the 
fa(;t  nevertheless,  that  uudcr  the  modna  virriidi  in  (|ucsti()u  a  great 
many,  at  least,  if  not  all  of  the  scalers  who  would  have  resort(^d  to  the 
eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea  had  nnide  cat(thes  of  seals  in  other  ])arts 
of  the  ocean,  and  although  1  think  it  luight  be  argued  that  this  Tribunal 
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is  required  by  Article  V  to  give  damages  on  the  basis  of  a  limited  catcli 
orcatclies  which  niiglit  have  been  taken  in  IJeliring  Sea — in  all  tiie  cir- 
cumstances oi  the  case  Great  Britain  does  not  desire  to  press  tliat  view 
upon  the  Tribunal,  and  therelbre,  will  ask  for  no  finding  lor  damages 
upon  and  under  that  5th  article  of  the  moiluH  vivcndi;  but  it  probably 
will  be  convenient  in  the  Award  which  the  Arbitrators  may  think 
])roper  to  make,  to  state  upon  its  face  that  both  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  abandoned  any  claim  for  damages  under  that  head. 

The  I'UESiDENT. — You  are  agreed  also  as  to  that,  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  TiiELPS. — Yes. 

The  President. — I  am  not  quite  sure,  8i)eaking  for  myself,  that  the 
question  of  comi)ensation  was  referred  to  the  Arbitrators.  I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  Article  V  is  to  be  construed  in  that  way  as  to  compen- 
sation. 

Sir  CnAELES  Russell. — If  we  agree  to  relieve  you  of  it,  Sir,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  discuss  it. 

The  President. — Of  course,  it  is  more  easy  to  agree  about  a  difficult 
question  than  to  have  it  decided  by  us. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — jS'ow,  Sir,  I  come  to  the  important  questions 
in  the  case.  As  regards  those  questions,  my  respect  for  Senator  Morgan 
induces  me  to  say  one  word.  Senator  Morgan  has  more  than  once,  as  I 
understood,  suggested  that  the  answers  to  the  five  points,  as  they  are 
set  out  in  Article  VI,  do  not  exhaust  the  duty  and  functions  of  this 
Tribunal  as  to  the  questions  in  dispute  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  for 
adjudication.  Well,  if  that  be  so, — if  Senator  Morgan  be  right  in 
that — I  need  not  say  it  would  be  the  duty  of  this  Tribunal  to  consider 
any  question  referred  to  them  under  the  whole  Treaty  if  it  is  not  found 
to  be  de'vlt  with,  and  met  by,  the  answers  to  those  tive  points.  But^,  as 
I  submit  respectfully  to  Senator  Morgan,  they  are  adecpiately  dealt  with 
as  the  result,  or  by  the  result  of  the  answers  of  the  Tribunal  to  each  of 
those  questions.  For  instance,  Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to 
refer  me  to  the  introduction  to  the  Treaty,  and  to  the  first  Article  of 
the  Treaty  which  repeats  the  introduction;  namely,  that,  amongst  the 
questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  two  Governments,  there  are 
some  which  concern  the  jurisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  the 
waters  of  Behring  Sea;  others  which  concern  the  preservation  of  the 
fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  Sea;  and  others 
1199  again  which  concern  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of 
either  country  as  regards  the  taking  of  fur-seal  in  or  habitually 
resorting  to  the  Behring  Sea. 

Now  I  think,  if  the  learned  Senator  will  consider,  he  will  see  that 
every  one  of  those  questions  will  be  in  fact  dealt  with  by  the  answers 
to  one  or  other  of  those  five  (juestions.  For  instance,  in  determining 
what  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  if  any  Russia  had,  what  recognition 
there  was  of  this  exclusive  jurisdiction  by  Great  Britain,  whether 
Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  phrase  "  Pacific  Ocean",  and  the  effect 
of  the  cession  of  the  rights  of  Russia  to  the  United  States — the  deter- 
mination of  these  matters  will  dispose  of  the  class  of  (piestions  which 
have  been  grouped  together  as  jurisdictional  or  territorial  (juestions. 

And  then  as  to  the  question  of  the  right  of  the  United  States  as  to 
property  or  protection  in  the  fur-seal:  equally  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion would  seem  to  me  to  dispose  of  the  question.  What  were  the  rights 
of  the  respective  nationals?  because  if  the  United  States  citizens  have 
no  exclusive  or  exceptional  right,  then  the  great  and  broad  i)rinciple 
remains — we  care  not  whether  it  is  stated  on  the  face  of  the  Award  or 
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not,  the  Award  will  give  it  no  greater  sanction — that  all  men  are  equal 
on  the  high  sea  and  have  the  right  to  take  from  it  the  products  of  the 
high  sea  according  to  the  measure  of  their  opportunity  and  their  will. 
Thus  the  whole  question  of  the  resi)ective  rights  will  have  been  deter- 
mined. But  if  I  should  not  be  right  in  that,  the  Tribunal  will  them- 
selves judge,  and  they  will  frame  their  answers  so  as  to  cover  the  view 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Senator  Morgan.  1  content  myself,  there- 
fore, with  reminding  the  Tribunal  that  at  page  26  of  the  printed  Argu- 
ment, we  have  formulated  the  answers  which  we  conceive  the  facts  and 
the  law  justify  us  in  calling  upon  this  Tribunal  to  make.  These  relate 
to  the  first  four  of  the  questions. 
First : 

That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  jurisfliction  in  Bebring  Sea  prior  to  1867;  that, 
in  1821  only,  Russia  asserted  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a  part  of  Behriiig  Sea  along 
its  coasts,  but  that  she  withdrew  the  assertion,  and  never  afterwards  asserted  or 
exercised  such  jurisdiction. 

That  Russia  exercised  no  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea  prior 
to  1867;  that  in  1821  only,  Russia  claimed  exclusive  rights,  as  included  in  her  claim 
of  jurisdiction  extending  to  100  miles  from  the  coast,  but  that  she  withdrew  the 
assertion,  and  never  afterwards  asserted  or  exercised  such  rights. 

The  only  exclusive  right  which  Russia  subsequently  exercised  was  the  right  inci- 
dental to  her  territorial  ownership. 

Then  as  to  question  2 : 

That  Great  Britain  neither  recognized  nor  conceded  any  claims  of  Russia  of  juris- 
diction as  to  the  seal  fisheries,  i.  e.,  either  (a)  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring 
Sea,  ox{b)  exclusive  rights  in  the  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  save  as  already  mentioned. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  do  you  mean  by  "exclusive  rights  in 

fisheries  in  Behring  Sea?"     You  do  not  include  the  business 

1200    conducted  on  the  Islands,  do  you?     Do  you  mean  that  Great 

Britain  did  not  concede  Russia's  exclusive  right  on  the  Islands? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — ^ot  at  all;  we  are  not  dealing  with  the 
rights  ratione  soli:  those  are  not  in  dis])ute.  We  deny  the  existence  of 
any  exclusive  rights  outside  territorial  limits.  Our  contention  is  that 
the  only  rights  which  Kussia  had  or  exercised  were  such  rights  as  were 
incidental  to  her  territorial  ownership. 

Lord  Hannen. — The  words  are,  "  save  as  already  mentioned  ". 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — That  is  so.  The  form  of  the  Treaty  is  curi- 
ous. It  nuiy  have  escaped  notice  that  the  first  question  in  Article  VI 
deals  with  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries,  and  therefore  we  have 
ad()i)ted  the  language  of  the  question ;  whereas  (juestion  N",  5  alters 
the  i)hraseology  and  says  "protection  or  i)r()i)erty.  in  the  fur-seals". 
The  answer,  therefore,  is  adapted  to  the  ])lnaseol()gy  of  the  (jucstion. 

Now  for  the  third  answer,  (which  Mr.  Blaine  told  us  would  be  decisive 
of  the  matter),  we  contend  that  the  answer  should  be: 

Tliat  I'lchring  Sea  was  included  in  "Pacific  Ocean"  in  the  Treaty  of  182r). 

Tliat  Russia  iicitlior  hehl  nor  cxchisivcly  exercised  any  rigiits  in  I?i'hriiig  Seaafter  . 
the  Tiealy  of  182.3,  save  only  such  territorial  rights  as  were  allowed  to  ht-r  by  inter- 
national law. 

Then  the  answer  we  suggest  to  question  4  is: 

'J'liat  no  rights  ae  to  jurisdiction  or  as  to  the  seal  lislicrica  in  Bchi  ing  Sea  "ast  of  the 
water  boundary,  in  tlio  Treaty  between  the  Inited  Statf^s  and  Ifussia  of  the  30th 
March,  Wtl,  jiasscd  to  the  United  States  under  that  Treaty,  except  such  as  were 
inciilculal  to  llie  islauds  and  otlier  tc^nitory  ceded. 

In  other  words,  that  no  more  juissed  (and  it  is  not  contended  that 
more  did  pass  to  the  United  States)  than  K'ussia  i)ossessed,  and  that 
Russia's  rights  were  the  rights  of  a  territorial  owner  and  no  more. 
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There  will  then  remain  the  odi  (iiicstion,  the  answer  to  which  is  for- 
mulated on  page  03  of  the  printed  Argument,  thus: 

That  the  United  States  h;\.\('  no  i'i;j;lit  (a)  of  protection,  or  (b)  of  property  in  the 
seals  fii'iiut'iitiMg  l\w  iHlands  of  flio  United  States  in  Heliring  Sea  when  they  are 
outside  the  ordinary  threc-uiile  limit. 

Now,  I  have  only  one  other  word  to  say.  I  have  been  dealing  solely 
with  the  question  of  legal  right;  I  have  not  said  one  woid,  nor  shall  I 
say  one  word,  in  this  (connection,  with  a  inatter  entirely  distinct,  to  be 
approached  from  an  entirely  dilferent  stand[)<)int, — tlie  cjuestiou  of 
Regulations.  I  will  only  say  what  1  have  previously  said,  what  the 
correspoii(len(;e  of  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain  justities  me  in 
saying,  that  Great  Britain  is  now,  as  she  has  always  professed  to  be, 
ready  to  consider  the  (piestion  of  llegulations  upon  a  fair  basis, — upon 
the  basis  of  a  coninion  interest  to  be  safeguarded. 

Very  little  remains  now  for  me  to  say,  Mr.  President.  I  have  to 
submit  that  in  none  of  the  forms  in  which  this  claim  has  been  pre- 
sented, shifting  and  varying  as  they  have  been,  is  that  claim  maintain- 
able in  point  of  law,  whether  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  claim  by  deriva- 
tive title  from  Kussia  which  was  the  case  originally  put  forward, 
1201  but  which  has  now  been  allowed  to  recede  largely  into  the  back 
"round:  or  whether  it  is  a  case  of  property  in  the  individual  fur- 
seal  or  in  the  fur  seal  collectively,  or  in  an  industry  said  to  be  founded 
on  the  fur-seals  with,  or  a})  irt  from,  a  claim  of  property  in  the  fur-seals 
themselves. 

In  every  form  in  which  it  can  be  put,  or  in  which  human  ingenuity 
can  suggest  that  the  claim  can  be  put,  we  submit  that  it  is  untenable. 
It  is  opposed  to  that  great  principle  which  lies  at  the  very  root  of  this 
whole  controversy,  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  sea,  the  principle 
tluit  upon  the  sea  the  ships  of  all  nations  are  equal,  whether  they  be 
ships  of  a  great  power  or  ships  of  an  insignificant  power;  the  principle 
that  upon  the  high  sea  the  ships  of  each  nation  are  part  of  the  territory 
of  that  nation ;  the  principle  that  upon  the  high  sea  the  nationals  of 
every  nation  can  take  at  their  will,  at  their  pleasure,  according  to  their 
ability,  from  the  produ(;ts  of  the  sea. 

And,  Mr.  President,  it  is  no  light  matter  that  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  world  that  any  nation,  or  any  individual  of  a  nation, 
has  ever  claimed  a  right  of  property  in  any  free-swimming  animal  in  the 
ocean,  that  this  is  the  first  time  in  which  an  exception  has  been  sought 
to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the  fur-seal  from  the  right  of  all  nuiukind  to 
take  from  the  ocean  the  fish  and  the  animals  that  it  contains. 

The  advancement  of  these  jjropositions  is  grave  enongh;  still  graver 
the  sanctions  which  are  invoked,  forsooth,  in  the  inune  of  international 
law  for  the  vindication  and  for  the  defence  of  these  extravagant  and 
unfounded  pretensions.  For  what  are  those  sanctions?  They  are  the 
atlirmation  of  the  right  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  for  all 
time,  to  search,  to  seize,  to  condemn,  vessels  of  a  friendly  Power  engaged 
in  pelagic  sealing  or  about  to  engage  in  i)elagic  sealing,  or  which  have 
been  engaged  in  pelagic  sealing  aiul  to  take  from  them  the  seals  that 
they  have  acquired,  or  to  drive  them  from  the  waters,  with  a  show  of 
force,  to  the  ports  from  which  they  sailed.  In  other  words,  it  is  no  less 
than  this — the  assertion  in  supi)ort  of  this  supposed  right  of  those  acts 
of  high  authority  on  the  high  seas  which  are  only  permitted  by  inter- 
national law  to  belligerents,  or  only  alh)wed  to  be  exercised  against 
pirates  with  whom  no  nation  is  at  peace. 

Mr.  President,  1  have  endeavoured  to  argue  this  question  with  as  much 
closeness  of  reasoning  as  I  could  command.  I  have  not  indulged  in 
B  S,  PT  XIII 20 
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vague  speculation,  nor  embarked  upon  metaphysical  discussion.  I  have 
felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  try  and  assist  the  Tribunal  in  ascertaining-  what 
the  Law  is.  because,  as  I  have  previously  taken  the  opportunity  of  saying 
I  conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  this  Tribunal  not  to  make  a  law  but 
to  declare  the  law;  not  to  consider  what  the  law  ought  to  be;  but  to  say, 
upon  their  responsibility,  what  the  law  is, — not  to  formulate  new  rights, 
but  to  affirm  what,  in  their  judgment,  they  believe  to  be  existing  rights. 

In  this  domain  of  law,  the  armoury  of  argument  is  full.  Here,  indeed 
are  the  weapons  of  Achilles;  but  where  are  the  strength  and  skill  to 

use  them  with  their  full  force  and  effect? 
1202  I  have  dealt  with  the  law  as  I  believe  it  to  be.  I  am  content 
to  think  that  that  law,  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  fashioned  by 
the  wisdom  of  ages  modified  by  the  experience  of  Human  Society,  in  its 
evolution  is  a  fitting  and  noble  instrument  to  serve  the  just  jiurposes 
and  uses  of  Mankind  in  the  adjudication  of  their  rights. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  impressive  opening,  well  said  that  this 
submission  to  arbitration  was  a  great  fact.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  great 
fact — a  fact  of  weighty  moral  significance. 

There  are  two  great  Powers  before  you:  One,  a  representative  of  the 
civilization  of  the  Old  World,  great  in  its  extent  of  dominion,  greater 
still  in  its  long  enduring  traditions  of  well  ordered  liberty  and  in  the 
stability  of  its  ancient  Institutions;  the  other  a  young  but  stalwart 
member  of  the  Family  of  Nations,  great  also,  in  its  extent  of  territory, 
in  the  almost  boundless  resources  at  its  command,  great,  too,  in  the 
genius  and  enterprise  of  its  people,  possessing  enormous  i)otentialities 
for  good  on  the  future  of  the  human  race.  These  Powers  are  in  differ- 
ence. Great  Britain  conceives  that  she  has  been  wronged  by  these 
seizures,  as  we  submit  justly  so  conceives,  that  her  sovereignty  has  been 
.invaded;  her  rights  upon  the  high  sea,  represented  by  her  nationals, 
set  at  nought.  Happily  the  dread  extremity  of  war  was  avoided.  These 
nations  have  not  songht  to  turn  their  ploughshares  into  swords  to  settle 
their  differences.  They  are  here  before  you,  friendly  litigants,  i)eaceful 
suitors  in  your  Court,  asking  by  pacific  means  the  adjustment  and  the 
determination  of  their  rights  in  times  of  peace.  This  is,  indeed,  a  fact 
of  great  moral  significance. 

Peace  liath  her  victories  uot  less  renowned  than  war. 

This  arbitration  is,  who  will  gainsay  it?  who  can  gainsay  it? — a  vic- 
tory for  peace.  Will  your  award  be  a  victory  for  i)eace?  You,  Gentle- 
men of  this  Tribunal,  alone  can  answer. 

It  will  be,  it  must  be,  a  victory  for  peace  if,  as  I  cannot  permit  myself 
to  doubt,  it  conform  to  and  leave  untouched  and  un(loul)ted  tlie  princi- 
ples of  that  law  which  liav«^  been  (tonsecrated  by  long  usage  and  staini)pd 
with  tlie  apjjroval  of  generations  of  men:  tliat  law  wliich  lias,  alter  all, 
grown  up  II)  r<'s[)oiise  to  that  cry  of  humanity  heard  through  all  time,  a 
cry  sometimes  iiiarticniate,  sometimes  drowned  by  tlie  discordant  voices 
of  yiassion,  i)ri(le,  amiution,  but  still  a  cry,  a  prayerful  cry,  that  has  gone 
iij)  through  all  the  ages,  for  ])eaceon  earth  and  goodwill  amongst  men. 

The  President. — Sir  Charles,  we  have  to  thank  you  for  the  great 
])ains  you  have  taken  in  making  clear  the  very  intricate  questions 
brought  before  us  for  decision.  You  have  rea])eii  so  much  ai)]»lause  in 
the  course  of  your  jjrofession  as  a  lawyer  and  far  lained  sjieaker,  that 
what  I  might  add  would  be  butof  small  ]»urport.  I  will  merely  say  that 
the  vigour  and  iucisiveness  of  your  argument  have  been  fully  appre- 
ciated. V\'e  feel  that  iMiglaud  has  <lone  honor  to  this  Tribunal  when  she 
chose  as  her  counsel  in  this  memorable  case  one  of  her  ablest  and  most 
powerful  legal  debaters. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  President,  if  I  were  to  obey  the  dictates 
of  my  own  inclination,  I  should  state  at  once  frankly  to  the  Court  that 
it  was  not  in  nij'  power  to  assist  them  by  fresh  or  additional  observa- 
tions in  following-,  or  attempting  to  follow,  the  argument  that  has  been 
addressed  to  you  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General.  I  say 
it  without  the  slightest  shadow  of  reservation;  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  point  that  has  not  been  touched,  or  of  a  single  ground  that  has 
not  been  urged,  or  of  any  substantial  principle  upon  which  the  United 
States  Case  is  based,  M^hich  my  learned  friend  has  not  attempted  to 
attack  and  grapple  with. 

And  yet,  Mr.  President,  in  all  probability,  I  should  not  be  altogether 
fulfilling  my  duty  if  I  were  to  remain  absolutely  silent  in  connection 
with  this  discussion  before  this  Tribunal.  Having  been  chieily  respon- 
sible for  the  framing  of  the  original  Case,  there  are  certain  points  upon 
which,  in  all  probability,  those  who  instruct  me  would  thijik  it  right 
that  1  should  endeav<mr,  even  at  the  risk  of  some  repetition,  to  put 
forward  before  the  Tiibunal  a  summary  of  the  argument  which  my 
honourable  and  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  has  so  admirably 
presented  to  you. 

I  propose  to  rely  largely,  nay,  almost  entirely,  on  the  intimate  knowl- 
edge that  this  Tribunal  must  have  of  the  documents  and  the  corre- 
spondence which  are  in  the  voluminous  papers  that  are  before  the  Court. 
I  propose  with  very  few  exceptions,  indeed,  to  rely  upon  the  memory  of 
the  Court  of  documents  which  have  now  for  many  days  been  under 
their  eye  and  the  contents  of  which  have  been  discussed  before  them. 
I  will  only  say  I  ought  to  have — I  will  not  say  that  I  have — at  the 
present  time,  a  pretty  intimate  knowledge  of  these  documents  myself; 
but  if  either  of  my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side  who  are  good 
enough  to  listen  to  me,  think  that  in  making  any  statement  with  regard 
to  the  contention  I  am  urging,  I  am  not  wellfounded  either  in  fact  or 
in  regard  to  the  contents  of  any  particular  document,  I  hope  they  will 
be  kind  enough  to  indicate  it  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  extreme  attention  and  the 
unvarying  courtesy  that  has  been  displayed  by  every  ]\Iember  of  this 
Tribunal  to  those  who  preceded  me,  and  I  know  full  well  that  that  will 
be  expended  to  me. 

Will  you  forgive  me,  Mr.  President,  as  I  wish  to  waste  no  time  at  all, 
if  I  go  at  once  to  the  (piestions  in  issue  with  but  one  preliminary  obser- 
vation— an  observation  I  address  not  so  much  to  you.  Sir,  as  to  those 
of  the  Tribunal  who  have  ])ractised  in  years  gone  by  in  the  profession 
in  which  I  have  laboured  now  for  a  good  many  years.  Those  who  have 
been  advocates  will,  I  am  sure,  appreciate  that  the  work  I  have  been 
doing  during  the  last  six  weeks  has  not  been  ])erhai)s  the  best  titted  to 
enable  one  to  present  what  I  may  call  a  finished  address  to  the  Tribunal. 
I  have  been  doin^ ,  I  hope,  not  altogether  without  some  success,  work 
which  I  have  not  been  permitted  to  do  for  seven  years,  namely,  that  of 
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a  junior  counsel:  but  notwithstanding  that  I  have  by  the  accident  of 
my  position  for  the  last  seven  years  not  been  called  upon  to  fullil  those 
duties,  I  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil  them  at  any  rate  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  But  I  desire  the  Tribunal  to  understand — I  knoAv  the  lawyers 
will — that  that  kind  of  work  is  not  the  best  preparation  for  an  address 
such  as  one  would  wish  to  deliver.  Having  made  these  very  brief  intro- 
ductory observations,  I  will  ask  you  now  to  permit  me  to  go  at  once  to 
the  particular  points  upon  which  I  have  to  address  you:  and  without, 
so  far  as  I  may  avoid  it,  any  circumlocution  whatever. 

I  propose  this  afternoon  to  address  myself  to  the  first  four  questions 
of  Article  VI.  I  hope  that  I  can  in  the  space  of  to-days'  sitting  bring 
before  the  notice  of  the  Tribunal  all  that  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  urge 
with  regard  to  them.  It  is  scarcely  necessary,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
should  add,  that,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  has  done, 
I  decline  to  argue  the  question  of  Regulations  at  all  as  a  part  or  a 
branch  of  this  subject.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  be  contrary  to  the 
scheme  of  the  Treaty;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  compact  made 
between  the  parties  before  they  were  in  Court;  and  although  in  the 
exercise  of  that  discretion  and  of  tliat  courtesy  which  is  recognised 
among  members  of  our  profession,  on  the  wish  being  expressed  by  my 
learned  friends  on  the  other  side  that  they  should  be  permitted  to 
mix  up  their  arguments  in  one  and  deliver  them  at  the  same  time,  we 
did  not  think  it  necessary  further  to  stand  on  our  strict  rights  under 
this  Treaty,  we  think  that  we  should  not  have  been  doing  our  duty  if 
we  were,  in  anything  we  say  on  the  five  questions  mentioned  in  the  6th 
Article,  to  trespass  or  trench  upon  the  subject  matter  of  Eegulations. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  Senator  Morgan  will  forgive  me  if  I  refer  to  an 
observation  that  has  fallen  from  him  more  than  once,  and  which  was 
alluded  to  by  the  Attorney  General  this  morning,  expressing  a  little 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  five  points  mentioned  in  Article  VI  are  really 
exhaustive  of  the  questions  of  right  submitted  to  this  Tribunal. 

I  make  an  admission  at  once,  perhaps  going  a  little  way  beyond  what 
the  Attorney  General  has  said,  namely,  that  if  the  United  States  had 
desired  to  raise  any  additional  question  of  right  beyond  those  five 
questions,  and  had  put  them  either  in  their  Case,  their  Counter  Case, 
or  their  Argument,  we  should  have  been  bound  to  meet  them.  I  shall 
not  suggest  that,  under  the  points  to  which  I  will  call  attention 
directly,  it  was  not  open  to  the  United  States  to  have  raised  before 
this  Tribunal  any  substantial  question  of  right  upon  which  they  desired 
to  invite  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal;  but  the  i)oint  whicli  I  desire  to 
bring  out  prominently  in  relief,  before  I  call  attention  to  the  learned 
Senator's  remark,  is  this,  that  at  no  stage  of  this  case,  in  the  ( -ase,  the 
Counter  Case,  or  the  Argument,  have  the  United  States  justified  or 
attein])ted  to  justify  their  action  except  upon  something  which  is  fairly 
covered  by  and  within  the  ambit  of  tiiose  five  (piestions.  % 

Tlierefore  if  any  i»oint  is  to  be  started,  if  it  is  to  be  suggested  that 
the  United  Stales  have  other  rights  under  and  by  virtue  of  which  they 
can  maintain  their  ])osition,  or  can  justify  their  seizures,  it  would  be 
start<Ml  after  the  oral  argument  on  both  sides,  excei)t  the  reply,  had 
been  completed.  J  have  not  the  sliglitest  i'(>ason  to  believe  that  any- 
thingof  tiie  kiinl  will  1»(!  done.  1  belies »;  that  perfect  candour  and  fair- 
ness liave  been  shown  by  my  learm-d  opponents, — if  they  ])eiinit  me  to 
call  them  my  learned  friends  I  shall  desir(^  to  <lo  so — in  coMneel  ion  with 
this  nuitler;  but  1  cannot  help  saying  that  if  it  were  thought  that 
there  was  some  othei-  justification  of  the  action  of  the  I'nited  States 
tlian  tlmt  which  is  indi(;ated  in  general  in  Article  VI,  expanded  in  par- 
liculur  in  the  Case  Counter  Case  and  Argument,  cue  would  have 
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expected  to  fiiul  some  trace  of  it;  and  with  siicii  industry  :is  I  lia\e 
been  able  to  bestow  iii)on  tliis  case  1  am  not  aware  tlicre  is  any  <:r()iind 
of  jnstilicatiou  ])ut  forward  which  has  Jiot  been  touched  upon  either  by 
niy  learned  liiends  Mr.  Carter  or  Mr.  Coudert,  or  indicated  in  writing; 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  rheli)S,  to  all  of  which  as  I  have  already  said 
my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  has  addressed  his  arf;iiinent. 
Now  the  learned  Senator  has  more  than  once  directed  attention  to 
the  dilference  between  the  words  "■question"  and  "point";  and  I  will 
ask  leave  to  read  once  more  the  o])ening-  woids  of  Article  1,  for  1  am 
not  sure  that  he  always  had  them  in  his  mind,  wiien  he  was  making- 
the  observations  so  courteously  to  us.  They  are  practically  for  this 
purpose  the  same  as  the  preamble,  but  in  order  to  omit  nothing-  I  had 
better  read  the  preamble  first : 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  Uuitecl  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  of  Aiiioriea,  being  desirous  to  ])rovide  for  an  aniif-alde  settlimcnt 
of  the  questions  which  liave  arisen  between  tlieir  respective  Governuients  eoucern- 
ing  tlie, jurisdictional  rights  of  the  United  States  in  tiio  waters  of  Hehriug's  Sea, 
and  concerning  also  tiic  preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the 
said  sea,  and  the  rights  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  either  country  as  regards  the 
taking  of  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  waters,  have  resolved  to 
submit  to  arbitration  the  questions  involved. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  wLat  is  there  meant  to  be  referred 
are  the  questions  which  liave  arisen  between  the  Governments  respect- 
ing- the  jurisdictional  rights  concerning  the  preservation  of  the  fur-seal 
and  the  rights  of  the  citizens,  and  if  I  turn  to  Article  I  the  words, 
thougli  not  iietnMy  verbatim,  are  for  all  substantial  purposes  identical. 

The  questions  which  hava  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  I'nited  States  concerning  the  jurisdictional 
rights  of  the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  Behriug's  Sea,  and  concerning  also  the 
preservation  of  the  fur-seal  in  or  habitually  resorting  to  the  said  sea  and  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  aiul  subjects  of  either  country  as  regards  the  talcing  of  fur  seal  in  or 
habitually  resorting  to  the  said  waters  shall  bo  submitted  to  a  Tribunal  of  Arbi- 
tration. 

The  whole  scheme,  the  whole  statement,  tlie  whole  sentence,  is  gov- 
erned by  the  opening  words  "the  Questions  which  have  arisen''.  I 
am  sure  the  learned  Senator  will  not  think  that  I  desire  in  any  way  to 
narrow  the  rights  of  the  United  States.  I  admit  freely  tliat  they  are 
entitled  to  raise  in  this  Arbitration  any  justification  of  their  action 
which  appears  either  in  their  (.!ase.  Counter  Case,  or  Argument,  and 
fairly  within  the  meaning  of  language  there  used. 

Senator  jMorgan. — Sir  Richard,  will  you  i)ardon  me  for  saying  that 
my  purpose  was  to  arrive  at  what  the  duties  of  the  Arbitrators  are 
with  respect  to  the  rights  of  either  party,  not  the  rights  themselves. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  quite  follow:  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
I  wished  to  call  your  attention  to  this.  L  submit  that  the  duty  of  this 
Tribunal  is  to  determine  the  questions  as  to  jurisdiction,  to  determine 
the  questions  as  to  preservation,  and  to  determine  the  (questions  as  to 
right — 

Senator  I\roRGAN. — That  are  submitted. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  are  submitted;  and  1  ask  that  the 
Tribunal  in  considering  the  matter  will,  at  any  rate,  1  am  sure  in  fair- 
ness to  those  before  them,  if  any  other  idea  passes  through  their  minds, 
indicate  it  to  us,  because  when  I  come  later  on  to  examine  the  conten- 
tions of  my  learned  friends,  ]Mr.  Carter,  Mr.  Coudert  and  Mr.  Phelps, 
you  will  find  that  they  are  all  within  the  ambit  of  the  five  points  which 
are  referred  to  in  Article  Vl. 
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l^ow,  a  few  words  only  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  points  in 
Article  VI.  I  am  not  going  through  the  history  again,  becanse,  some 
days  ago,  the  Attorney  General  read  the  letters  to  you.  They  were 
framed  originally,  almost  in  the  shape  in  which  they  now  stand,  by  the 
United  States.  The  tifth  question  was  the  one  that  was  altered, 
because  in  the  form  originally  proposed,  it  appeared  to  Lord  Salisbury 
to  assume  too  much  right,  to  give  too  large  a  concession  to  the  United 
States  as  regards  their  rights;  and,  therefore,  the  fifth  question  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  now  appears  was  framed  about  the  middle  of  1891, 
the  earlier  form  of  it  having  been  proposed  by  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1891;  it  was  framed  in  that  shape,  so  that  while  it  should  not 
limit  in  any  way  the  rights  which  the  United  States  might  claim,  yet 
still  it  should  not,  on  the  face  of  it  concede  to  the  United  States  any 
position  which  Great  Britain  was  not  prepared  to  give  them. 

These  observations,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Tribunal  conies  to  frame 
its  decision,  will,  I  submit,  be  found  not  to  be  without  their  signili- 
cance;  because  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  going,  I  am  sure,  as  far 
as  he  could  go  and  wishing  to  go  as  far  as  possible,  indicated  to  you 
many  days  ago  that,  although  he  had  no  authority,  to  speak  for  the 
present  Government  of  the  United  States  as  an  Executive  Officer,  and 
though  his  ])osition  here  was  that  of  Counsel  merely  for  the  parties  who 
instructed  him,  said  he  had  no  moral  doubt  in  his  own  mind  that  the 
finding  of  this  Tribunal,  with  regard  to  the  five  Questions  submitted 
in  Article  VI,  would  be  res})ected  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  be  ujdield  in  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  to  consider  the  ques- 
tions which  might  ultimately  arise  under  Article  VIII. 

I  think  I  am  correctly  representing  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General  when  he  said  that  of  course  with  regard  to  any  claim  which 
Great  Britain  might  make  under  Article  V,  the  Governmeni  would  feel 
bound  to  admit  against  Great  Britain,  if  necessary,  any  finding  of  this 
Tribunal  which  arises  in  answer  to  the  five  points  mentioned  in  Article 
VI.  But  what  is  the  significance  of  this?  Surely  it  is  this,  tliat  if  the 
United  States  had  any  right  or  any  claim  of  right  under  wliich  tliey 
could  justify,  or  under  which  they  were  entitled  to  justify,  their  action, 
they  must  do  it  in  their  Case,  Counter  Case  and  Argument.  They  can- 
not ask  from  this  Tribunal  any  finding,  or  the  insertion  of  any  words 
to  indicate  that  behind  the  justification  put  forward  in  the  five  jioints 
mentioned  in  Article  VI,  there  is  some  other  justitication  not  to  be 
gathered  from  the  written  papers,  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  oral 
argument,  but  to  be  held  in  reserve  aiul  to  be  used  if  necessary.  I 
therefore  ask  the  Senator,  in  common  with  every  other  member  of  this 
Tribunal,  who  I  know  will  give  what  Aveight  they  think  any  observa- 
tion of  mine  is  entith'd  to — I  will  ask  the  Senator  to  let  me  assume — I 
say  no  more  than  that,  for  the  jiurpose  of  my  argument,  that  the  justi- 
fication for  the  acts  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the  five 
])oint8  enumerated  in  Article  VI,  and  ])rovided  we  are  able  to  show  to 
the  satisfaction  of  this  Tribunal  that  no  om'  of  those  fi\e  points  con- 
strued in  its  laigest  sense,  giving  to  the  language  embraced  in  the 
l»oiiits  the  full  meaning  such  as  is  sought  to  be  given  to  that  language 
in  the  wiitf«'n  and  oial  argument  of  my  leaiiied  Irieiuls, — if  we.  show 
tliat  the  claims  which  have  been  made  to  justify  the  action  of  the 
I'nited  States  fail  eillier  on  the  ground  of  law,  or  because  there  are 
not  facts  to  sn]»|»oit  the,  i)aiticular  (luestion  or  i)arti<Milar  i)oint  urgiMl 
on  behalf  of  the  United  Stales,  we  are  entitled  to  hav(^  thati  stated,  as 
was  indicated  to  you  this  moining,  and  entitled  to  have  that  found  by 
the  very  terjna  of  this  Treaty;  for  you  are  diiected  to  place  m  your 
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award  a  distinct  decision  on  each  of  the  five  points,  and  yon  are  further 
tohl  by  the  language  of  Article  VIII  that  you  are  to  find  \\\Hn\  any 
question  of  fact  involNcd  in  the  (;hiini,  tliough,  of  conise,  you  are  not 
to  award  judgment  for  a  specific  amount,  nor  are  you  to  direct  the 
United  States  Government,  or  the  I5ritish  Government,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  make  any  particular  payment. 

Kow,  what,  is  the  meaning  of  these  five  Questions?  I  need  only  in 
two  sentences  repeat  what  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General, 
l)ut  bdbre  you  many  days  ago.  We  understand  the  first  four  Questions 
to  be  pointing  to  the  original  title  of  Kussia  and  the  derivative  title  of 
the  United  States  as  the  successors  of  Kussia. 

Perhaps  there  is  one  view  of  the  fifth  Question  which  I  do  not  think 
my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  meant  to  exclude,  but  in 
resitect  of  whicli  1  should  be  perhaps  prepared  to  go  a  little  further 
tlian  his  enunciation,  as  it  appeared  to  me  at  any  rate,  to  go. 

The  learned  Attorney  General  was  asked  by  you  ]\Ir.  President 
whether,  if  we  construed  the  fifth  question  in  the  way  in  which  he  was 
inviting  you  to  construe  it,  it  would  not  amount  to  a  re])etition  of  the 
first  four  Questions.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  clear,  and  only 
fair  to  the  United  States  to  say  and  I  do  not  understand  that  my 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney  Geneial,  to  say  anything  the  contrary  of 
this,  that  there  is  a  view  of  the  5th  Question  upon  which  the  United 
States  are  entitled  to  rely  which  is  different  altogether  from  the  first 
four  Questions.  The  first  four  Questions  are  conversant  with  rights 
asserted  and  exercised  by  Russia,  with  recognition  by  Great  Britain  of 
those  rights,  with  the  question  of  whether  there  Avas  not,  in  the  Treaty 
of  1825,  a  particular  bargain  between  Kussia  and  Great  Britain  about 
those  rights,  and  whether  or  not  the  United  States  did  not  get  unim- 
])aired  eveiything  that  Kussia  had.  But  there  is  this  view  of  the  5th 
Question  to  which  I  am  later  on  going  respectfully  to  address  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Tribunal.  It  may  be  that  Kussia  never  asserted  or  exer- 
cised her  rights,  and  yet^had  them  all  the  time.  That  question  was 
undoubtedly  intended  to  be  submitted  to  this  Tribunal  by  the  fifth 
Question.  It  may  be  that  the  occasion  for  the  assertion  had  not  come, — 
that  the  occasion  for  the  exercise  had  not  come.  The  fifth  Question 
was  meant,  in  my  submission,  to  ask  the  Tribunal  whether  or  not  the 
United  States  does,  in  fact,  possess  either  by  virtue  of  the  United 
States  own  ])osition  as  a  Nation,  by  virtue  of  the  possessicm  of  the 
Islands,  and,  indirectly  if  you  like,  by  virtue  of  her  being  the  successor 
of  Kussia  as  Avell — does  or  does  not  the  United  States  possess  any 
exclusive  right  of  protection  or  property  in  the  fur-seals  referred  to  in 
that  Question? 

There  is  one  view — I  only  give  it  as  an  instance  in  which  that  ques- 
tion miglit  become  most  material.  You  are  well  aware  that  there  has 
been  a  discussion,  many  years  ago — rather  a  burning  discussion — as  to 
whether  or  not  the  nation  owning  a  particular  territory  had  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  fishing  in  the  ordinary  territorial  waters.  At  one  time 
there  was  some  question  about  it.  It  is  quite  immaterial  for  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  what  are  the  rights  or  wrongs  of  that  matter.  It  does 
not  ultimately  become  material  to  this  question.  But  assuming  that 
the  United  States  could  have  supported  their  contention  originally 
put  forward  that  eitlier  the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  or  belts  of  100  miles 
from  the  coasts  of  Behring  Sea,  were  to  be  regarded  as  being  in  the 
position  of  territorial  waters,  it  then  would  have  followed  that  they 
might  have  exclusive  rights  in  the  fishery  of  seals  in  those  waters,  as 
distinguished  from  the  fishery  of  seals  in  the  high  seas.     Without  in 
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any  way  going  back  upon  that  part  of  the  case  which  to  me,  at  any 
rate  to  day,  has  no  more  than  historic  interest,  namely  as  to  what  the 
particnhir  contention  was  that  was  put  forward  from  time  to  time  by 
the  United  States,  on  looking  at  the  question  broadly  as  to  what  rights 
the  United  States  had  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Treaty — if  the 
United  States  could  have  made  out  that  either  by  the  acquiescence  of 
Great  Britain,  or  from  the  general  i^osition  of  the  sea  and  the  Islands 
or  upon  any  other  ground  known  to  international  law,  they  were  enti- 
tled to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  strip  of  the  sea  outside  the  three-mile 
limit,  then  the  questions  of  exclusive  right  of  protection  and  property 
would  have  arisen  just  in  the  same  way  as  they  have  from  time  to  time 
arisen  with  regard  to  bays,  with  regard  to  enclosed  waters  and  with 
regard  to  the  strip  next  to  the  coast,  be  it  three  miles  or  more,  as  from 
time  to  time  I^ations  have  varied  in  the  width  to  which  they  would 
claim  exclusive  jurisdiction.  I  therefore,  point  out  for  the  purj)ose  of 
my  argument  that  when  I  deal  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States 
as  distinguished  from  the  rights  asserted  and  exercised  by  Russia,  I 
shall  propose  to  give  the  largest  meaning  to  the  five  questions,  in  order 
that  if  the  United  States  have  any  exclusive  right  either  of  protection 
or  property  in  those  fur-seals,  they  may  have  the  benefit  of  raising 
that  question  before  this  Tribunal  and  of  having  an  adjudication  upon  it. 

jSTow  1  will  take  you  for  a  very  few  moments  back  to  the  early  history 
of  this  matter,  and  it  is  essential,  at  any  rate  in  order  to  make  my  point 
clear,  that  I  should  ask  you  to  go  with  me  a  little  back  in  order  of  time. 
My  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter,  in  his  most  interesting  argument  before 
you,  told  you  more  than  once  that  for  the  j)ur])ose  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  going  on  from  1821  to  1825,  or  rather,  in  order  to  be  more 
accurate,  from  1821  to  1824  between  Eussia  and  the  United  States,  and 
from  1821  to  1825  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  the 
Korth-AVest  Coast  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  strip  of  land  shown  on  the 
map  in  pink  colour  and  accurately  represented  in  language  by  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  as  the  lisiere.  Mr.  Carter,  I  think, 
without  proving  the  statements,  told  you  that  whatever  may  have  been 
the  claims  of  liussia  originally  under  the  Ukase,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  assertions  in  1789,  or  1821,  that  for  the  purpose  of  the  bargain 
between  the  parties  the  north-west  coast  meant  that  and  nothing  more 
than  that. 

Mr.  Carter. — ]Srot  quite  that.     I  did  not  confine  it  to  the  lisiere. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. —  If  my  learned  friend  will  pardon  me,  I 
think  if  he  looks  at  latitude  OO'^,  which  was  the  jxtint  he  took,  this  is 
how  I  understood  it,  but  1  am  sure  1  take  the  correction — he  said  the 
North-West  Coast  went  from  (K)'^  to  54O-40. 

Mr.  Carter. — No,  further  down. 

Sir  RiciiARD  Webster. — 1  see  my  learned  friend's  point  now. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  southern  boundary  is  infinite. 

Sir  RiOHARi)  Webster. — Thai  jjoints  my  ol)servation,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, luakes  my  ])(»iiit  stronger  wiien  I  come  to  develop  it,  that  the  North- 
\Vest  (Joast  extended  nortliward  of  00'^,  and  the  southern  boundary 
may  ha\e  been  at  55'^  or  elsewluue.  I  am  o))liged  to  my  Uvirued  friend 
for  tli(;  interruption.  I  did  not  nu'an  to  misrepresent  him  ;  but  my  mind 
was  concentrated  on  what  was  the  iu)rtliern  termination  of  the  North- 
Wi'st  (Joast.  I  siiall  point  out  i>resently,  ami  1  lio])e  tiiis  will  not  be 
lost  sight  of  in  my  argument  by  tlie  Tribunal,  that  as  between  the 
United  States  and  Jiussia  tlu'ie  never  was  any  dispute  about  the  north- 
ern lioundaiy  of  Itussia  at  all;  furtlie,r,  tliat  as  Ix'tween  (Jreat  P)ritain 
and    Ifnssia    there  never   was  any  dis[Mite  at  all  about  the  northern 
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bouiulavy  of  Russiii;  the  sole  question  was  at  what  point  tlie  lisiere 
should  break  away,  so  to  speak,  and  j?ive  Knssia  the  whole  of  the  con- 
tinent to  tile  Is^ortli-West.  When  1  presently  show  its  applieation  you 
will  lind  this  is  of  extreme  iinpoitance,  and,  I  may  venture  to  repeat 
myself,  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  there  was  a  discussion 
whether  the  boundaiy  should  be  51°.  I  only  ]nit  this  figure  hypothetic- 
ally.  It  mal;es  no  dilference  whether  it  is  at  ol'^.aO,  or  ol'^.'iO,  or  at  one 
time,  as  the  United  States  said,  as  high  as  57'^  or  ^S"^.  It  makes  no 
difference  to  my  purpose.  From  bef;inning  to  end  of  the  whole  con- 
troversy during'  the  years  1821  to  1825,  no  question  ever  arose  between 
the  United  States  and  Kussia  as  to  whether  the  northern  boundary 
should  be  uj)  at  OO'^  or  at  Behring  Straits,  or  at  Nushagak,  or  at  any 
other  ])oint,  in  fact  the  discussion  which  has  attempted  to  bo  imported 
into  this  controversy  by  my  learned  iViend  Mr.  Carter,  who  has  gone,  if 
he  will  forgive  me  saying,  the  extraordinary  length  of  saying  that  the 
United  States  and  Russia  agreed  that  the  North-West  Coast,  for  the 
puri)ose  of  the  Treaty,  meant  that  little  bit,  the  Ihih-e — that  after  the 
southern  point  was  lixed  when  in  the  Treaty  of  1824  they  talk  of  the 
North  West  Coast,  they  meant  the  Iwiere — he  has  gone  the  length  of 
saying  that  although  Great  Britain  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  yet  (heat 
Britain  inherited  as  a  sort  of  heir-loom,  a  daninosa  hmreditas,  if  1  may 
use  the  expression,  a  construction  of  the  clause  which  upon  its  face 
the  words  will  not  bear,  from  the  United  States,  because  the  language 
of  a  particular  article  was  originally  taken  from  the  American  Treaty. 

I  cannot  help  reminding  you.  Sir,  that  when  pressed  by  a  question 
from  the  Tribunal,  "  should  you,  Mr.  Carter,  say  that  if  in  the  corre- 
spondence between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  it  was  clear  that  the  words 
had  been  used  in  am)tlier  sense?  "  Mr.  Carter,  with  a  frankness  I  should 
have  expected,  and  which  we  all  should  have  expected  from  him,  said 
at  once,  "No,  I  shonid  not".  Then,  said  the  Member  of  the  Tribunal, 
the  question  is,  what  was  the  meaning  which  had  been  put  ui)on  those 
words  in  the  correspondence  between,  not  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
though  that  for  this  purpose  would  not  make  any  difference,  but 
between  Great  Britain  and  l^ussia.  Upon  that  we  did  not  hear  one 
single  word  of  argument  from  Mr.  Carter  or  from  Mr.  Coudert  in  follow- 
ing him. 

Now  let  me  take  you  to  the  earliest  period  of  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
material.  Is  it  the  fact  that  when  the  parties  began  to  assert  their 
claims  and  rights  respectively,  they  were  between  themselves,  so  to 
speak  only  refeningto  the  North- West  Coast,  meaning  thereby  nothing 
north  of  00°'?  1  will  not  involve  the  question  again  by  trying  to  tix  a 
southern  boundary;  that  is  immaterial  for  my  purpose,  were  they 
speaking  of  a  coast  which  was  to  have  nothing  on  it  north  of  6(P  or  of 
an  ocean  which  was  not  to  go  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  I  have 
ventured  to  put  upon  a  map, — I  will  hand  you  a  (;opy  and  lend  one  to 
my  learned  friends,  and  perlia])S  they  will  be  good  enough  to  lend  it  to 
the  Court  afterwards — it  is  my  own  work  and  therefore  I  will  take  the 
responsibility  for  any  faults  that  there  are — I  have  put  what  was  the 
state  of  things  so  far  as  the  case  shows  prior  to  the  year  1821.  The 
whole  of  this  is  taken  from  the  British  Case,  and  it  shows,  I  think  at  a 
glance,  that  the  statement  made  that  all  that  the  pcoi)le  knew  about 
or  cared  about  in  connection  with  the  North- West  Coast  Avas  south  of 
latitude  ()()o  is  not  accurate. 

You  will  observe  what  has  been  done.  I  will  not  take  it  in  order  of 
date;  it  would  occupy  a  little  time,  but  I  will  take  it  in  the  order  that 
the  information  is  given  on  the  map.    If  you  start  at  Sitka,  I  have 
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drawn  a  red  line,  and  I  have  put  the  names  of  the  vessels,  the  "Caro- 
line" and  "Eliza;"  and  the  place  where  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  British 
Case  is  page  '20.  The  year  is  1799.  The  nationality,  so  far  as  it  could 
be  ascertained,  which  is  indicated  by  an  initial,  in  that  case  happens  to 
be  American.  That  was  a  case  in  the  year  1799,  when  the  "  Eliza"  vis- 
ited Sitka.  The  next  in  1802  was  a  vessel  called  the  "Jenny";  and 
then  if  you  will  look  at  Behring  Bay,  you  will  find  the  "Jackal",  a 
British  ship,  1792  to  1794.  Then  opposite  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  was 
mentioned  in  reference  to  it,  you  will  find  La  Perousewent  in  a  French 
vessel  in  178G,  mentioned  in  the  British  Case  at  page  17. 

Now  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  two  localities  well-known  now.  Cooks 
Inlet  and  Prince  William's  Sound;  and  I  call  attention  particularly  to 
this.  Prince  William's  Sound  is  about  200  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
line  of  boundary,  or  latitude  60°;  and  Cooks'  Inlet  is  considerably 
further. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  observe  with  reference  to  Prince 
William's  Sound,  there  are  several  cases  of  vessels  going  there.  The 
"Phoenix",  which  was  a  British  ship;  the  "Fidalgo",  a  Spanish  ves- 
sel, both  in  1790.  Portlock  and  Dixon  were  there  in  1786  to  1789;  and 
Vancouver  in  1794.  Then,  if  you  go  to  Cook's  Inlet,  Douglas  was  there 
in  the  year  1791,  the  name  of  his  vessel  was,  I  think,  the  "Iphigenia"; 
and  Portlock  and  Dixon  also  and  Vancouver.  Then,  the  Spaniards  vis- 
ited Kadiak,  in  1788;  and  in  1800  the  "Enterprise"  and  in  1808  the 
"Mercury",  both  being  British  ships.  Then,  if  you  will  run  your  eye 
along  to  Unalaska,  you  will  find  that  was  visited  by  the  Spaniards  in 
1788;  and  by  a  man  whose  voyages  are  well  known,  Meares;  and  the 
Island  of  Atka  was  visited — also  by  Meares  in  the  years  1785  and  1786. 

Then,  on  the  coast  of  Kamschatka,  you  will  find  two  voyages  to  a 
place  now  known  as  Petropaulovsk — in  1792,  the  "Halcyon"  and  the 
"  Flavia"  and,  as  you  will  be  good  enough  to  run  your  eye  to  the  extreme 
Korth,  where  you  will  find  a  mark  ])ut  of  Pigott's  voyages  (to  which  I 
shall  make  reference  later)  as  far  as  Kotzebue  Sound;  and  I  shall  show 
you,  by  the  correspondence,  he  had  been  trading  all  along  the  coast 
of  Kamschatka  as  well  as  visiting  parts  of  the  coast  of  America  in  Beh- 
ring  Sea. 

Now  I  may  be  permitted  to  remind  you  that  the  whalers  of  1842  were 
in  Bi'hiing  Sea.  I  have  merely  indicated  it  and  given  the  reference  to 
it.  It  is  in  the  British  Case,  page  83,  so  that  even  from  what  we  are 
able  to  trace  in  respect  of  a  district  com])aratively  speaking,  of  course, 
little  opened  up,  tliere  had  been  substantial  trading,  and  this  will  be 
found  to  have  been  the  main  ground  of  the  attem])ted  action  by  Hussia^ — 
there  had  been  substantial  trade  to  various  places  well  to  the  nortli, 
using  tlie  exj)ression  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  of  hititude  60°. 

Therefore,  upon  the  face  of  this  infornuition,you  would  not  ex])ectto 
find  the  North  West  Coast  was  to  have  the  limited  meaning  which  my 
lenrn<'d  fiieiid,  Mr.  Carter,  wishes  to  give  to  it. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Is  this  a  copy  of  a  map  of  any  i)articular  date 
as  to  the  names  and  s])elling,  and  so  on? 

Sir  PtirniAKD  Wehstkii.— It  is  the  Ma])  N"  1  of  the  United  States 
(Jase — liehring  Sea,  North  Pacific.  I  do  not  think  tiiey  give  the  date. 
I  mer(^Iy  used  it  b(!canse  it  liappened  to  be  the  most  convenient  to 
])ut  th(;  nairuis  on.  It  has  no  vahie  beyond  being  distinctly  authentic 
as  coming  from  the  llnitei]  Stal(;s — but  upon  that  1  wrote  down  those 
names,  taking  them  myself  from  the  Case — the  dates,  boats,  ami  the 
voyages;  and  I  desire,  before  I  break  off  U)  point  ont  that  wliile  I  am 
going  to  show  you  that  complaints  of  trade  along  these  coasts  led  to 
the  action  of  liussia,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  we  know  anything  like 
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the  whole  of  the  vessels  tiadin;;'  nloii;^"  the  coast.  There  was  no  rea- 
son as  is  observed  in  the  15ritish  (.'oininissioiM'rs'  report  and  in  the 
Case  lor  the  vessels  registering-  their  names — there  was  no  reason  for 
their  names  being"  known.  I  do  not  sui)pose  that  ports  of  registry 
existed  on  tliis  eoast,  at  any  rate  there  was  very  little  indeed  to  lead 
these  vessels  to  record  the  jdaces  that  they  called  at  when  tra<ling  with 
the  nation,  but  even  with  the  limited  means  of  information,  that  we  have 
we  are  able  to  show  that  when  Kussia  began  to  makeher  complaint  the 
position  was  that  there  had  been  substantial  navigation,  substantial 
trading  and  substantial  interference  with  the  rights  which  she  very 
properly  desired  to  protect  far  away  to  the  north  of  the  point  which 
according  to  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argunu'nt  was  the  only 
point  the  parties  cared  about. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — J)id  the  contest  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia  at  that  time  embrace  any  settlement  on  either  side  of  what  is 
now  called  Bchring  Sea. 

Sir  KicuARD  AVeuster. — I  do  not  think  so. 

Lord  IIannen. — As  a  matter  of  fact  Captain  Cook  took  possession 
of  certain  i)ortions  in  the  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  WE15STER. — 1  should  have  said  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan's  point  I  think  it  is  obvious  that  at  that  time  tlie  parties 
were  not  relying  strictly  and  solely'  upon  their  right  of  first  ])ossession 
because  Great  Britain  had,  if  it  had  been  a  contest  as  to  territory,  prob- 
ably an  earlier  claim  to  parts  in  liehriug  Sea  than  Russia,  but  that 
brings  out  the  point  to  which  the  Attorney  General  called  the  attention 
of  the  Tribunal  many  days  ago,  that  Great  Britain  cared  very  little 
about  the  coast; — in  fact  it  was  comparatively  immaterial  provided  the 
right  of  free  navigation  and  free  Ashing  was  not  interfered  with  and 
was  enjoyed  by  her  subjects  after  the  year  1821  as  they  had  been  before. 

Mr.  justice  Harlan, — Your  argument  is  that  the  Xorth-West  coast 
exteiuled  all  around  there  to  these  different  points  visited  by  the  British 
vessels. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  say  the  Xorth-West  Coast  extended  right 
up  to  Behring  Straits.  I  say  that  of  this  contention  of  Mr.  Carter's,  for 
the  pur[)ose  of  the  Treaty  in  1825,  that  that  is  the  Xorth-West  Coast, 
there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  any  original  document  or  contention. 
This  is  not  to  depend  on  the  assertion  of  counsel.  If  the  document 
exists  showing  the  word  North  West  Coast  at  that  time  was  understood 
to  mean  that,  that  document  would  have  been  i)roduced;  and,  of  course, 
when  it  is  produced  I  will  deal  with  it.  1  am  prepared  to  refer  if  neces- 
sary to  any  documents  to  which  my  learned  friend  can  call  attention. 

I  shall  refer  pointedly  to  one,  which  is  the  Baron  de  TuylTs  commu- 
nication, which  shows  that  the  Company  tried  to  get  a  limit  imt,  not  on 
the  words  North  West  Coast,  but  on  the  right  to  visit  during  10  years. 
I  assert,  and  I  beg  the  Tribunal  to  take  it  as  my  recollection  of  the 
reading,  that  from  beginning  to  end  of  this  correspondence  there  is  not 
adocumeut  indicating  that  North  West  Coast  wasunderstood  by  Rnssia, 
the  United  States,  or  Great  Britain,  as  stoj)ping  at  any  point  whatever 
north  of  540  40'.  It  went  from  whatever  the  southern  boundary  was — 
55°  at  one  time  in  the  days  of  171)1) — right  away  up  through  Behring: 
Sea;  and  it  is  the  sim])lefact,  and  you  will  find  it  of  great  importance, 
that  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  there  was  no  contention 
whatever  as  to  the  northern  boundary  of  Russia.  The  whole  point  was, 
how  far  south  can  we  stop  Ixussia  coming  to?  And  as  between  Great 
Britain  and  Russia  you  will  lind, — except  to  ascertain  the  point  of 
departure  where  that  line  running  north  was  to  go  up  so  that  Russia 
B  S,  PT  XIII 27 
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had  everythiug  to  the  west  of  it — there  was  absohitely  no  contention 
between  Great  Britain  and  Enssia  as  to  the  point  on  the  coast  to  which 
the  Russian  possessions  went. 

The  President. — If  you  say  that  the  contention  merely  bore  on  those 
parts  of  territory  and  seaboard,  how  can  you  ini])ly  that  Behring  Sea 
was  contained  and  comprised  in  those  definitions? 

Sir  KiOHARD  Webster. — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  made  my  meaning- 
clear.  I  say  the  contention  bore  from  whatever  point  in  the  South  you 
liked  to  fix  right  to  the  extreme  North. 

The  President. — There  was  nothing  in  question  as  to  Behring  Sea 
coast? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Nothing,  except  the  riglit  of  navigation  and 
fishing.  I  must  have  expressed  myself  very  badly  if  I  had  not  conveyed 
that. 

The  President. — As  regards  the  coast,  there  was  no  contention 
except  as  to  what? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — As  regards  navigation  and  fishing,  and  the 
right  to  visit  uninhabited  points  in  accordance  with  interuational  law. 
The  whole  area,  np  to  the  North,  was  in  question, 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Tliere  were  no  confiicting  settlements? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — There  were  no  confiicting  settlements  on 
the  coast  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  There  was  no  question 
of  a  claim  to  territory  by  Gieat  Britain  on  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea. 

If  you  would  look  at  page  38  of  the  British  Case,  you  will  find  Russia's 
description  of  the  North- West  Coast  at  the  time  of  the  Ukase,  the 
attempt  to  exclude  other  nations  from  exercising  then  right: 

Section  1.  The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  industry, 
on  all  islands,  ports,  and  gnlfs,  including  the  whole  of  the  Northwest  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  5l8t  of  Northern  latitude. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  start  with  that,  because  it  does  not  happen  to  be 
quite  the  earliest  document;  but  there  is  a  document,  which  I  am  going 
to  make  allusion  to  where  our  construction  of  "North-West  Coast"  is 
put  by  Russia,  and  there  is  not  a  single  do(;ument  in  which  a  trace  can 
be  found  of  a  different  definition  of  "North-West  Coast",  not  a  single 
do(!unient;  yet  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  says  that  "North- West 
Coast"  is  to  be  regarded  as  beginning  at  OO^,  if  I  may  use  the  expres- 
sion, and  coming  downwards,  after  the  Treaty  he  says,  ending  at  54° 
40'.  My  whole  ])oint  is,  there  was  no  discussion  as  to  the  point  on  which 
Russian  ])ossession8  ended  on  the  (toast  itself  away  to  the  North. 

The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  RiciiAiiD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  find  that  by  inadvertence 
I  made  a  mistake  in  regard  to  that  map.  J  had  originally  put  the  red 
marks  on  the  "number  one"  map  in  the  United  States  Case.  When  I 
directed  a  copy  to  be  made  for  Mr.  Phcl])s  and  the  court  there  were  no 
copies  of  "number  one"  to  be  had,  and  therefore  those  red  marks  had 
to  be  put  ui)()n  a  map  of  ours.  Mine  is  on  the  original;  but  tliere  is  no 
diifercnce.  There  is  nothing  n))on  the  maj)  ex(;('])t  agiced  matter.  1 
only  desire  to  corre<'t  a  mistake  i  made  by  inadvertence,  not  renuMuber- 
ing  that  they  had  not  been  ])lotted  on  the  same  map  as  the  one  of  the 
United  States. 

The  President. — I  believe  it  is  on  your  map  which  is  in  the 
A])pendix? 

Sir  KicifAHD  Websteu. — I  am  not  sure  if  it  is  even  that.  Yes,  you 
are  right,  Mr.  I*resident.  It  is  the  one  which  is  in  the  4th  volume  of 
the  Appendix  to  the  Biilisli  (Jase.  'I'Ikmc  aie  oidy  two  maps  wiiich 
were  exiiiltiled. 
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1  am  with  the  permission  of  the  Tribunal,  directing  their  attention  to 
the  ix'riod  before  ISlil.  1  am  not  n])()n  the  period  of  ISLJl  at  all.  Two 
matters  were  prominently  brought  forward  in  the  United  States  case 
dnrinu  this  |)eriod  as  bcarin.u-  npun  the  assertion  and  exeiciseby  llussia 
of  certain  ri.ulits;  and  1  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  paj^e  42  of 
the  United  States  Case.  You  will  see  in  a  moment,  .Mr.  Tresident,  when 
I  read  this  lanj;uage,  the  imi)ortaiice  that  they  attach  to  the  exercise 
by  llussia  as  distinguished  from  the  assertion;  and  on  ])age  42  of  their 
Case,  which  still  stands  not  withdrawn,  there  occur  these  words.  I 
believe  that  the  Tribunal  have  seen  the  coi)y  that  Mr.  Foster  was  good 
enough  to  agree  upon  with  me,  showing  wdiat  wascut  out  from  the  United 
States  Case,  and  therefore  I  need  not  at  any  time  refer  to  anything  that 
has  been  cut  out.     But  this  paragraph  still  stands: 

The  official  Russian  records  show  that  after  the  ukase  or  charter  of  1799,  granting 
to  tlie  Russian  American  Company  certain  exchisive  control  of  tr.-ide  and  coloniza- 
ti(m,  its  authorities,  acting  under  the  sanction  of  the  Russian  Government,  did  not 
l)ermit  foreign  vessels  to  visit  15ehring  Sea. 

Now  you  will  observe  the  imi)ortance  of  it,  Mr.  President  in  a  moment. 
They  were  desirous  of  proving  that  ] Russia  had  exercised  more  or  less 
jurisdiction  in  Behring  Sea.  What  the  character  of  the  jurisdiction 
she  asserted  was  I  vshall  discuss  later  on.  I  speak  subject  to  correction 
when  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps  comes  to  reply,  or  at  any  time,  if  he  wishes 
to  correct  me;  but  I  am  not  now  aAvare  of  any  document,  official  or 
otherwise,  that  supports  the  allegation  to  the  slightest  degree  that  the 
]Uissian  Company  or  Eussia  did  not  permit  foreign  vessels  to  visit 
Behring  Sea  after  1799.  On  the  contrary  as  I  shall  show  you  in  a  very 
few  moments  on  the  face  of  the  original  documents  it  is  quite  clear  that 
foreign  ships  were  visiting  and  were  trading  in  Behring  Sea  between 
1799  and  lcS21;  but  that  I  may  keep  strictly  to  the  order  of  the  dates, 
I  must  again  remind  the  Tribunal. . .  tor  it  seems  to  have  been  forgotten 
by  my  learned  friends. . .  how  it  was  that  the  Ukase  of  1799  came  to  be 
made.  It  is  stated  at  page  15  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States 
that  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  directed  against  foreigners.  I  ask  the 
attention  of  the  Court  to  this  matter;  because  this  is  after  the  with- 
draw^al  of  the  documents  which  the  United  States  most  proi)erly  and 
frankly  Avithdrew.  They  repeat  their  statement  that  the  Ukase  of  1799 
WMS  directed  against  foreigners.  That  is  to  be  found  on  page  15  of  the 
United  States  Counter  Case.  Upon  this  point  a  quotation  is  given  from 
a  letter  from  the  Kussian  American  Company  to  the  Eussian  IMinister 
of  Finance,  under  date  of  June  12th,  1824.  I  ask  the  attention  of  the 
Tribunal  to  that  date,  not  1799  or  about  that  date,  but  June  12,  1824. 
The  quotation  is  a  follows: 

The  exclusive  right  granted  to  the  Company  in  the  year  1799  imposed  the  prohibi- 
tion to  trade  in  those  regions  not  only  u)»on  foreigners  but  also  u))on  l?ussian  sub- 
jects not  belonging  to  the  Company.  This  prohibition  was  again  al'lirinedand  more 
clearly  defined  in  the  new  privileges  granted  in  the  year  1821  and  in  the  regulations 
concerning  the  limits  of  navigation. 

Therefore  you  will  observe.  Sir,  that  both  in  their  Case  they  assert 
that  official  documents  will  show,  and  in  their  Counter  Case  they  allege, 
again  refeiring  not  to  a  contemporaneous  document  but  to  one  of  1824, 
that  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  an  executive  act  intended  to  operate  against 
foreigners. 

"What  are  the  facts'?  I  wish  to  take  this  as  briefly  as  possible,  because 
if  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  it  they  wOl  be  good  enough,  I 
have  no  doubt,  to  note  it  as  being  of  imi^ortance.  At  ])age  22  of  the 
British  Case  will  be  found  the  history  of  the  Ukase  of  1799.    I  will 
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quote  nothing  which  depends  upon  what  I  may  call  doubtful  British 
testimony.  What  I  am  about  to  quote  comes  from  Eussian  sources,  in 
so  far  as  Bancroft,  among-  others  may  be  said  to  be  a  Eussian  source. 
I  will  call  your  attention,  Mr.  President,  to  page  23,  speaking  of  the 
period  just  before  171)9: 

Thus,  on  every  side,  rival  establisliiiients  and  tniders  were  draininj^'  the  country  of 
the  valnable  staple  upon  which  rested  the  very  existence  of  the  scheme  of  coloniza- 
tion. To  the  east  and  north  there  were  Russians,  but  to  the  south-east  the  ships  of 
Englishmen,  Americans,  and  Frenchmen  were  already  traversing  the  tortuous  chan- 
nels of  the  Alexander  Arcliipelago,  reaping  rich  harvests  of  sea -otter  skins,  in  the 
very  region  where  Barauoff  had  decided  to  extend  Russian  dominion  in  connection 
■with  Company  sway. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — What  is  the  Alexander  Archipelago? 

Sir  EiCHAiiD  Webster. — The  Alexander  Archipelago  is  that  which 
is  in  the  right  of  the  Alaska  Coast,  practically  down  tbe  lisiere.  It  is 
that  cluster  of  islands.  It  is  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  Mr.  Carter 
calls  the  Xorth-West  Coast. 

Lord  ELannen. — That  was  the  name  of  it? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  think  it  was  only  the  temporary  name. 
I  am  not  sure  that  it  has  been  continued  since. 

ifow,  Mr.  President,  you  will  find — and  the  Tribunal  will  forgive  me 
if  I  attempt  to  pass  this  somewhat  shortly — that  there  was  a  Eussian 
committee  directed  to  sit  upon  this  matter;  that  they  reported,  as 
stated  on  page  24,  with  reference  to  the  petition  of  the  right  to  monop- 
olize; and  that  the  Ukase  of  1799  w^as  in  cousequence  of  a  Eussian  rep- 
resentation that  the  Company  as  it  was  then  constituted  could  not 
compete  successfully  with  other  trade  competitors;  and  I  want  to  know 
what  answer,  Mr.  President,  is  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  view 
of  this  in  the  state  ]>apers  in  the  year  1824,  an  extract  from  which  is  set 
out  on  page  28.  To-day  the  United  States  people  say  the  Ukase  of 
1799  was  intended  to  operate  against  foreigners.  What  did  they  say 
in  the  year  1824?     I  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  page  28: 

The  confusion  prevailing  in  Europe  in  1799  permitted  Russia  (who  alone  seems  to 
have  kept  her  attention  fixed  upon  this  interest  during  that  period)  to  takeadecided 
step  towards  tiie  monopoly  of  this  trade,  by  the  Ukase  of  that  date,  which  trespassed 
upon  the  acknowledged  rights  of  Spain;  l)ut  at  that  moment  the  i]iiiperor  Paul  had 
declared  war  against  that  country  as  being  an  allj^  of  Franco.  This  likase,  M'hich  is, 
in  its  form,  an  act  purely  domestic,  was  never  notified  to  any  foreign  State  with 
injunction  to  respect  its  ])rovisions.  Accordingly,  it  appears  to  have  been  passed 
over  unobserved  by  foreign  Bowers,  and  it  rcuiaiiuid  without  execution  in  so  far  as 
it  militated  against  their  rights. 

I  appeal  from  the  United  States  of  1892  to  the  United  States  of  1824; 
I  ajjpcal  from  the  ])eri()d  of  comparative  ignorance  to  the  time  when 
knowk'dge  must  have  been  fresh,  information  easily  to  be  ac(]uired, 
and  facts  easy  to  be  ascertained.  And  the  olHcial  Minister  of  the 
United  States  in  1824  states  that  the  o])eration  of  the  Ukase  of  1799 
was  inirely  domestic.  The  counsel  ibr  the  United  States  to-day,  being 
desirous  of  ])roving  an  assertion  and  exercise  by  Eussia,  state  formally 
in  their  case  tlial  alter  tlie  Ukase  of  1 799  foreign  shi])s  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  P>ehring  Sea,  and  they  further  state  tliat  it  was  intended  to 
operate  against  foreigners.  Is  it  not  saying  too  much  ;  and  1  lespect- 
fully  dialh'nge  my  Criend  Mr.  IMielps  when  he  comes  to  re|)ly — my 
assertion  is  woitli  nothing  unh^ss  1  sn])i)ort  it  by  reference  to  docu- 
ments— to  point  to  any  act  done  l>y  IJnssia;  to  point  to  any  exehision 
of  foreign  ships  at  any  time — any  tiling,  which  is  in  sup[)ortof  this  alle- 
gation. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Ivit.-liard,  can  you  refer  me  to  tliat  docu- 
ment of  June  12,  18U4,  referred  to  in  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United 
States,  page  15,  the  one  you  read  a  wliih'  ago?  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is  in  the  record. 

Sir  UicuARD  Webster. — I  will  in  a  moment,  Judge.  It  is  not 
printed;  but  that  extract  is  correct. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  correct? 

Sir  KicuARU  Weuster. — Oh,  yes ;  that  extract  is  correct.  We  have 
only  got  the  Russian  document,  not  tlie  other  parts 5  but  it  is  a  perfectly 
correct  extract;  and  I  call  your  attention,  as  you  have  been  good 
enough  to  allow  me  to  do  so,  to  the  date  as  being  in  181'  1,  when,  as  you 
know,  Sir,  the  company  were  doing  the  utmost  they  could  to  supi)ort 
the  Ukase  of  ISUl.  Therefore  I  am  justified  in  saying — and  I  am  sure 
you  will  follow  me — that  in  no  sense,  from  the  point  of  view  I  am 
following,  was  it  a  contemporaneous  document. 

But  it  is  curioiis.  Sir,  that  the  oflicial  document  of  the  7th  of  April 
1821,  coming  from  the  United  States  Minister  at  St.  Petersburg  contra- 
dicts that,  if  any  reliance  can  be  ])laced  upon  it,  for  in  1824  the  otlioial 
Minister  of  the  United  States,  writing  to  Mr.  Adams,  makes  that  state- 
ment with  the  authority  of  his  position  at  a  time  when  unquestionably 
the  company  were  using  all  the  jjowers  they  had  to  get  an  extension  of 
their  privileges. 

■  But,  Mr.  President,  this  matter  is  really  put  beyond  all  question  by 
the  Eiccord-Pigott  correspondence;  aiul  this  incident  in  the  case  is  a 
very  curious  one.  I  trust  my  learned  friends  will  not  misunderstand 
me.  I  am  satisfied  that  everything  that  has  been  put  forward  on  behalf 
of  the  United  States  both  by  their  agent  and  their  counsel  has  been 
put  forward  in  the  fullest  good  faith;  but  I  shall  have  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  impression  of  an 
argument  which  is  founded  on  original  and  official  documents,  they  are 
suggested  for  the  first  tinie  in  this  case,  after  the  lapse  of  years  and 
years,  to  be  either  incorrect  in  their  i)hraseology  or  to  have  a  different 
meaning  to  that  which  the  words  themselves  would  indicate.  That 
occurs  more  than  once  in  the  course  of  this  case. 

Now,  sir,  in  the  original  case  now  withdrawn,  the  Riccord-Piggott 
correspondence  was  put  forward  as  an  instance  of  liussia  preventing 
foreign  trade.  It  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  call  your  attention, 
Sir,  simply  to  the  fact — I  read  nothing  from  it — that  on  ])age  45  of  the 
United  States  Case,  the  IJiccord-Pigott  incident  ai)peared  as  under  the 
date,  quite  correctly,  of  1819.  It  ran  through  four  pages,  from  45  to  49; 
and  it  was  used,  perfectly  legitimately — as  the  documents  were  then 
supposed  to  exist: — in  order  to  support  the  case,  which  they  then 
believed  to  be  the  truth,  that  Russia  had  prevented  vessels  from  going 
into  Behring  Sea.  Will  you  be  good  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  kindly 
let  your  eye  run  on  to  page  40 — all  is  now  struck  out  from  page  45  to 
page  49 — but  at  page  49  you  will  observe  that  the  thread  of  the  story  is 
then  taken  up: 

It  thus  appears  from  the  foroiioinjij  citations  that,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  coasts 
and  waters  of  Bering  Sea,  the  ukase  of  1821  was  merely  declaratory  of  proexisting 
cUxiuis  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  as  to  trade,  which  had  been  enforced  therein  for 
many  years. 

That  is  not  withdrawn.  That  is  a  statement  made  on  evidence  which 
they  then  believed  to  be  true,  that  for  many  years  the  trade  of  foreigners 
had  been  prohibited  in  Behring  Sea. 

The  Ukase  of  1799  which  set  forth  a  claim  of  exclusive  Russian  jurisdiction  as  far 
south  as  latitude  55"-',  called  forth  no  protest  from  any  foreign  powers,  nor  was  olijec- 
tion  oflered  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  ships  from  trade  with  the  natives  and  hunt- 
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iug  fnr-bearins  animals  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  and  on  the  Aleutian  Islands  as 
a  result  of  that  ukase  and  of  the  grant  of  exclusive  privileges  to  the  Russian  Amer- 
ican Company.  It  was  only  when  the  ukase  of  1821  sought  to  extend  the  Russian 
claim  to  the  American  continent  south  to  latitude  51°,  and  to  place  the  coasts  and 
waters  of  the  ocean  in  that  region  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Russian  Amer- 
ican Company,  that  vigorous  protests  were  made  by  the  Governments  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain. 

Therefore,  Sir,  there  stands  to-day  that  statement,  without — I  say  it 
with  great  respect — a  shadow  of  evidence  to  support  it,  that  prior  To 
1824  tlie  Ukase  of  1799  had  been  used  to  exchide  foreigners,  and  that 
in  fact  the  only  comphiint  was  the  extention  of  the  Ukase  of  1821. 

IS'ow,  Sir,  I  liave  said  that  the  Eiccord-Pigott  incident,  struck  out — 
honestly  and  fairly  struck  out — from  their  case  when  they  found  that 
they  had  relied  upon  falsified  documents,  when  you  look  at  tlie  true 
documents,  is  an  absolute  contradiction  of  their  statement  as  to  the 
exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from  Behring  Sea.  I  will  take  this  as 
brieiiy  as  I  can,  but  it  is  of  some  importance.  May  I  ask  you  to  be 
good  enough  to  turn  to  page  18  of  the  British  Counter  Case.  The 
original  documents  are  set  out  in  the  revised  translation  supplied  us  by 
the  United  States  at  pages  13  to  17  of  Volume  one;  but  you  need  not 
refer  to  that.  You  will  find  all  that  is  material  at  pages  18  and  19  of 
the  Counter  Case.     jSTow,  Sir,  what  are  the  facts? 

Eiccord  and  1  igott  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Eussian  American 
Company  to  go  whaling;  the  monopoly  having  been  guaranteed  to  Rus- 
sian subjects:  the  Government  objected — not  at  all  improperly — to  an 
Englishman  having  any  interest  in  it;  and  accordingly  you  will  find  at 
page  18  the  extracts  from  the  letters  referred  to,  from  which  it  appears 
that  Eiccord,  the  Superintendent  of  Kamtchatka,  had  made  an  agree- 
ment with  Pigott,  an  Englishman,  for  ten  years,  from  1819, 

with  reference  to  fisliing  for  whales  and  extracting  oil  from  these  and  other  marine 
animals  on  the  shores  of  Kamchatka  and  on  those  of  all  Eastern  Siberia,  in  the 
harbours  and  bays  and  amongst  the  islands. 

I  need  not  remind  yon,  Mr.  President,  that  Eastern  Siberia  is  washed 
by  Behring  Sea.  It  is  not  a  question  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  only.  It  is 
a  question  of  the  waters  right  up  into  Behring  Sea. 

Justice  IIarlan. — That  Pigott  is  marked  on  your  map? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — That  is  marked  on  the  map  at  Kotzebue 
Sound.  That  is  on  the  other  side.  I  was  at  present  taking  it  up  in  the 
order  of  time.    At  present  we  have  got  him  only  as  far  as  Kamcliatka. 

Tiord  Hanni:n. — You  did  not  read  all  of  that.  It  reads  "On  the 
shores  of  Kamchatka". 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Perhai)s  I  did  not  express  myself  ])lainly. 
I  am  now  merely  dealing  with  the  Western  side,  Kamchatka  and  East- 
ern Siberia,  not  with  the  United  States  side. 

Now,  what  is  the  ol)jection  which  the  Governor  takes?  I  will  tell 
you,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  the  original  (;orrespondence.  It 
turns  out  tliat  the  company  wei'c  unwilling  to  enter  into  the  whaling 
trade  It  did  not]»ay  or  tlicy  snp})osed  it  would  not  pay.  Whereupon 
they  were  directt'd  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  whale  fishery;  and 
the  (iovcrnment  Curt  her  ordered  that  no  foreigner  should  be  aHowed  to 
entor  a  merchant  guild,  or  to  settle  at  FCaintdiatkaor  Okhotsk,  and  that 
no  foreign  nienihant-vessel  shonld  be  i)einiitte<l, 

to  trade  at  those  places  under  any  circninstanccs,  or  to  enter  the  ports  of  Eastern 
SiJicria  excojit  in  case  of  distrcHH. . .  Furtluiriiiore,  the  I'iUglishman  1  )avis  at  OUlmtsk, 
and  DobelloH  agent  in  Kamtcliatka  arc  ti>  l»e  informed.  .  .  tliat  the  (iov(;rninent 
rcfu.HOH  them  permisHion  to  remain  nt  those  places,  or  to  bniUl  houses  or  hold  real 
pro])erty  tliere;  tlie  local  authorities  sliall  afford  tliem  all  proper  facilities  for 
<ii8]>08al  of  their  property  and  leaving  tlie  country. 
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Sir,  as  time  is  of  great  importance,  I  will  iiK'iely  nicnliou — it  is  not 
necessary  to  read  it — the  restof  tlicdociniit'nt  at  piigc  M.  I  am  (iiiotiiitj: 
from  the  United  States  translation  at  pa;^e  14  of  Aj^xMidix  I.  It  will 
ai)iiear  tliat  in  the  end  tlie  only  prohibition  was  a.iiainst  hrdding  land  or 
entering  the  trade  jiiiilds;  and  more  than  that,  that  they  might  beiu  Hch- 
ring  Sea  is  obvious  because  they  could  not  very  well  enter  the  ports  of 
eastern  Siberia  except  iu  case  of  distress,  unless  they  were  up  there 
somewhere  in  the  sea.  1  need  not  pause  to  argue  that,  because  the 
facts  are  conclusive.  If  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  other  mcndiers  of 
the  Court,  will  kindly  hiok  at  page  19  of  this  correspondence  produced 
to  us  u])0u  notice  to  Mr.  Foster,  j^ou  will  tind  a  letter  that  shows  that 
Pigott  was  trading  on  the  coast  of  Behring  Sea,  and  had  gone  u])  as 
far  as  Kotzebue  Sound,  the  ])lace  I  quoted  when  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was 
good  enough  to  put  the  question  to  me,  and  a  letter  of  January  21, 
1821,  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  what  the  fact  was : 

Ou  the  29tli  Septiniher,  1820,  the  American  brig  "Pedhir"  arrived  at  this  port. 
Her  cajitain  is  Meek,  a  brother  of  Meek  wlio  is  well  kiiowu  to  yon.  8iu'  bad  on 
board  Mr.  Pigott,  with  whom  you  are  well  acquainted.  He  was  the  snjjercargo  or 
owner;  for  the  cargo  was  under  bis  control,  and  he  directed  the  movements  of  the 
ship.     He  had  come  from  Kumtchatka  in  eigliteen  days. 

Tliere  were  at  that  time  two  men-of-war  on  the  roadstead,  and  this  fact  afforded 
me  fretiuent  opi)ortnnities  of  meeting  Pigott,  for  he  was  accpiaintcd  witli  the  ol'ti<ers 
of  both  of  them.  Theif  had  met  beyond  Behrhig  iStraits  in  Kotzebue  Sound,  .and  had 
been  anchored  there  together.  He  said,  in  a  hesitating  way,  that  he  had  been  trading 
there. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  wrong  tchen  I  said,  in  a  letter  to  Michael  Micha'ilovitch 
that  a  single  man-of-iiar  would  be  sufficient  to ;put  an  end  to  this  traffic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  of  course,  to  point  out  that  if  this  were  not  some- 
thing serious,  it  would  not  have  been  spoken  of  iu  this  way. 

To  tell  the  truth,  I  did  not  believe  it  at  the  time;  but  I  was  afraid  that  a  whole 
squadron,  or  at  least  a  couple  of  frigates,  would  come  down  upon  us.  This  prospect 
frightened  me,  both  as  Man.iger  of  the  American  Colonies  and  as  a  Russian.  They 
would  have  eaten  up  all  our  provisions,  and  cost  the  Emperor  a  lot  of  money,  without 
doing  much  good. 

What  ho])e  is  there  that  a  single  frigate  will  be  able  to  stop  this  traffic  on  our 
shores,  abounding  in  straits  and  excellent  harbours,  and  so  well  known  to  these  Amer- 
icans that  they  may  be  called  the  pilots  of  these  coasts?  They  will  always  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  natives.  .  . 

Is  it  not  a  little  strong,  Mr.  President,  for  my  learned  friends,  in  the 
face  of  the  facts  that  their  own  documents  disclose,  to  adhere,  as  I 
understand  them  to  adhere,  in  their  Counter  Case,  to  the  view  that 
prior  to  1821  there  had  been  a  prevention  of  trade  and  an  exiilusion  of 
foreigners  from  taking  part  in  the  trade  within  the  prohibited  region? 

Lord  Hannen. — Was  there  not.  Sir  Richard — I  am  not  dealing  with 
its  effect — a  prohibition  of  trade  with  the  natives  ou  the  shores  by  the 
Kussians? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — At  what  date,  my  Lord? 

Lord  Hannen. — Well,  from  the  date  of  1799. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  there  was.  The  imjiortant  point 
is  that  it  was  in  order  to  prevent,  if  they  could,  access  to  the  shores, 
and  that  it  is  wholly  untrue  to  suggest,  as  the  original  Case  did,  that 
the  object  of  the  Ukase  of  1799  was  to  prevent  the  vessels  from  navi- 
gating the  waters  of  Behi'ing  Sea  or  from  exercising  rights  upon  the 
high  sea.  I  think  what  my  Lord  Hannen  was  good  enough  to  refer  to 
is  section  10,  (on  page  13  of  the  British  Counter  Case),  of  the  Ukase 
of  1799: 

10.  In  granting  to  the  Company  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  throughout  the  entire 
extent  of  the  lands  and  islanils  described  above,  the  exclusive  right  to  all  acquisitions, 
industries,  trade,  establishments,  and  discoveries  of  new  countries,  etc. 
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I  am  not  sure,  my  Lord,  that  in  terms  the  Ukase  of  1799  prohibited 
foreign  trade;  but  it  is  not  material  for  my  purpose.  I  would  assume 
that  the  general  effect  of  it  may  have  been  to  give  foreign  trade,  as  for 
as  Eussia  could,  to  the  particular  company.  But  the  point  that  I 
desire  to  bring  out  is  that  there  is  absolutely  no  evidence  of  any  exer- 
cise of  the  right  of  exclusion  by  Russia.  On  the  contrary,  when  you 
come  to  look  at  the  documents,  it  is  clear  that  there  had  been  extensive 
interference  with  their  foreign  trade,  which  the  company  objected  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Hablan. — Whatever  rights  were  given  by  that  Ukase 
were  given  exclusively  to  this  company? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Whether  they  extended  to  the  whole  ocean 
or  only  to  the  coasts  or  islands'? 

Sir  EiCHAED  Webster. — So  far  as  Eussia  was  concerned,  whatever 
she  gave,  she  gave  it  exclusively  to  the  company.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
the  United  States  view  in  1821  was  that  it  had  no  operation  against 
foreigners,  and  I  submit  it  would  have  no  operation  against  foreigners. 
Its  object  was  to  consolidate  the  many  rival  companies.  That  is  stated 
also  in  Bancroft's  book,  quoted  in  the  British  Case,  but  I  do  not  go  back 
upon  that. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  turn  over  to  page  20  of  our  Counter 
Case,  you  will  find  there  the  letter  from  the  Governor-General  of 
Siberia: 

We  are  familiar  with  the  complaints  viade  hy  the  American  Company  in  regard  to  the 
bartering  carried  on  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  at  their  establishments,  and  in 
regard  to  their  supplying  the  natives  -with  fire-arms.  These  complaints  are  well 
founded,  but  nothing  can  be  done  in  the  matter.  It  would  be  useless  to  apply  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  stop  the  trading:  the  commercial  rules  of  the  United 
States  do  not  allow  such  interference  on  the  part  of  their  Government.  The  only 
thing  to  be  done  is  for  the  Company  to  endeavour  to  strengthen  the  defences  of  the 
principal  places  in  the  Colonies,  and  for  the  Government,  at  least,  «o<  to  favour  this 
foreign  trade.  But  the  establishment  of  a  whale  fishery  on  the  eastern  shores  of 
Siberia  would  undoubtedly  favour  it  in  a  high  degree.  Tlio  establishment  of  a  whale 
fishery  would  be  a  pretext  for,  and  an  encouragement  to,  foreign  trade. 

Later  down  in  the  same  letter : 

Mr.  Riccord — 

He  was  the  Superintendent  of  Kamschatka — 

says,  in  his  letter,  that,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  our  forces  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
we  cannot  prevent  foreigners  from  whaling.  In  the  first  place,  we  may  not  be  so  weak 
as  he  supposes.  The  occasional  aj)pearance  of  a  siugle  properly  armed  ship  may  be 
euliicient  to  keep  quiet  and  disperse  all  these  whalers. 

Then  on  the  28th  of  February,  1822,  you  will  find  that  the  object 
which  was  recognized  there  was  to  get  a  footing  for  this  j)urpose— for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  furs  on  the  Aleutian  Islands, 

or  on  the  northern  islands  situated  in  the  direction  of  Bchring  Strait,  that  ho  made 
his  proposal,  of  which  you  have  already  been  informed,  with  regard  to  whaling  and 
fishing  for  the  beneQt  of  Kamtchatka  and  Okhotsk. 

In  the  face  of  that,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  too  much  t-o  say,  I  submit, 
that  regarded  from  the  iK)int  of  view  of  information  and  fuels  gathered 
fiom  every  80ur(;e,  there  is  not  the  slightest  slued  of  e\  ifhMiee  beyond 
tlie  withdrawn  docnnients,  iio\y  admitted  to  be  untrustworthy  and  not  to 
be  relied  upon,  of  any  exercise  by  Jlussia  at  all  i)rior  to  ISlM. 

Now  1  come  to  1821 ;  ajid  1  must  be  ])ermitte(l  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions with  regard  to  the  Ukase  of  LSL'l.  I  read  to  you,  I\Ir.  President, 
before  we  adjonrned,  at  the  suggestion  of  my  learned  IViend,  Sir  Charles 
liussell,  fiom  page  38,  I  think,  if  1  remember  right,  of  the  British  Case, 
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tlie  langnap^e  of  the  Ukase;  and  I  iiood  not  road  it  again.  T  mny  iiave 
to  refer  to  it  iicrliajjs  in  anollier  connection.  Nowl  ask  tlie  land  atten- 
tion of  tlie  'rribimal  to  a  ])oiiit  made  by  my  learned  friend  .Mr.  Carter, 
wliicb,  if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  as  an  advocate,  certainly  was 
somewhat  snrprising.  lie  said  llnssia  never  attemi)ted  to  claim  any 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in  any  ])art  of  Beliring  Sea:  that  it  was  not  a 
claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction;  and  Mr.  Carter  su])]M)rted  liis  stalement 
by  printed  ])assages  in  the  Argument.  I  can  give  the  references  in  case 
they  be  recjuired. 

Says  JNlr.  Carter,  it  was  not  a  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction ;  and 
here  again  1  speak  with  care.  For  the  first  time,  for  the  i)urposes  of 
this  argument,  it  is  suggested  that  the  claim  to  exclude  the  ships  of 
all  nations  100  miles  from  the  coast  is  not  a  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  exclusive  dondnion.  I  confess,  so  far  as  advocates  are  allowed 
to  have  feelings,  that  a  feeling  of  sur])rise  did  come  across  me.  It 
occurred  to  me  that  this  proposition  required  some  autliority:  that 
excluding  vessels  from  100  nnles  from  the  coast  was  not  an  assertion  of 
exclusive  dominion  and  an  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

I  desire  to  say  liere  with  relerence  to  an  observation  made  by  Mr. 
Justice  Harlan  more  than  once  to  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  I  do  not  think  that  Kussia  had  any  intention  of  closing 
Behring  Sea.  I  do  not  think  that  Kussia  at  that  time  knew  anything 
about,  the  actual  width  of  the  passes.  I  do  not  suppose  the  i)asses 
had  been  surveyed.  They  may  have  liad  sufficient  knowledge  to  know 
that  they  might  have  closed  it,  or  they  miglit  have  not.  That  they 
claimed  that  this  part  of  tlie  world  had  all  the  characteristics  which 
would  have  justitied  them  in  closing  the  whole  area,  there  is  no  doubt; 
but  I  am  disposed  to  adopt,  if  1  may  say  so,  the  view  put  forward  by 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  that  whatever  they  meant  by  their  hundred  miles, 
they  did  not  have  it  in  their  mind  that  thereby  no  ship  would  be  able 
to  go  into  the  middle  of  Behring  Sea;  but  if  once  that  be  recognized, 
it  strengthens  my  position  enormously.  For  on  what  authority  of  text- 
book, judicial  writer,  or  judgment,  can  my  friend  suggest  that  exclud- 
ing shii)s,  excluding  navigation,  from  a  given  belt  from  your  coasts  is 
not  making  them,  even  something  more  than  territorial  waters,  for  it  is 
an  exercise  of  dominion.  Why,  Sir,  may  I  remind  this  Court,  every 
member  of  which,  I  know,  is  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  it  has  been 
a  subject  of  discussion  whether  even  within  the  three-mile  limit  there 
is  not  a  right  of  navigation  for  peaceful  purposes.  1  know  Mr.  Juctice 
Harlan  was  good  enough  to  read  through,  or  look  through,  the  judg- 
ments in  Queen  v.  Keyn.  There  is  a  very  considerable  discussion  in 
many  of  the  judgments  in  Queen  i\  Keyn  as  to  whether  in  territorial 
waters,  that  is  to  say  in  waters  in  which,  for  certain  purposes,  undoubt- 
edly the  country  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  exclusive  dominion, 
whether  the  right  of  peaceful  passage  was  not  still  an  international 
right.  I  believe  I  am  not  going  too  far  in  saying  that  all  the  Judges 
took  that  view;  and  yet  in  the  face  of  that  discussion,  counsel  are  found 
to  say  that  the  claim  to  exclude  ships  from  100  miles  of  the  coast  is  not 
an  attempt  to  exercise  over  those  100  miles  sovereign  jurisdiction. 

I  have  looked  at  several  books,  and  I  might  really  occupy'  as  many 
hours  as  1  wish  to  occupy  minutes,  in  citing  authorities  to  sliow  that 
the  origin  of  all  this  idea  of  exclusion  was  an  extension  of  dominion 
over  territorial  waters,  laud-locked  seas,  and  a  variety  of  arguments 
that  have  been  brought  forward  to  give  exclusive  dominion ;  but  I  will 
content  myself  with  reading  from  Chancellor  Kent.  I  ask  the  Tribunal 
to  listen  to  what  Chancellor  Kent  said  of  this  claim  of  llussia,  which  is 
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sufficient  for  my  purpose.  Mr.  President,  you  know  Chancellor  Kent 
by  name,  the  g-ieat  American  jurist.  This  is  in  the  original  edition. 
When  I  say  the  original  edition,  I  am  not  certain  it  is  in  the  first,  but  it 
is  one  of  the  editions  which  were  edited  by  the  great  lawyer  himself; 
and  I  read  from  the  9th  edition,  published  in  1658,  from  the  original 
page  31,  the  original  text,  volume  I: 

The  claim  of  Russia  to  sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  north  of  tlie  Hist  degree 
of  latitude  as  a  close  sea,  was  considered  by  our  Government  in  1822  to  be  against 
the  rights  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  was  not  in  the  habit  of  usi]ig  either  vague  language 
or  uncertain  language.  He  describes  it  there  as  the  claim  of  liussia  to 
sovereignty;  and  1  want  to  ask  this  Tribunal — 1  must  not  anticipate 
what  1  have  to  say  later  on  in  attempted  reply  to  Mr.  Phel])s'  argument, 
but  I  ask  again,  is  there  the  vestige  of  an  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  right  to  exclude  other  ships  from  navigating  a  belt  of  water 
along  side, <n  the  borders  of, a  coast, is  otherwise  than  an  act  of  sover- 
eignty! Why,  the  very  acts  that  we  have  got  to  discuss  later  on,  the 
acts  which  are  properly  justified  as  municipal  statutes,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
metit,  in  order  to  protect  certain  interests  there,  are  a  very  much  less 
exercise  of  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation,  and  are  justified  and 
su[)ported  by  special  considerations.  But  this  was  a  claim  to  exercise 
exclusion,  or  to  confiscate  vessels  if  they  came  within  100  miles  of  the 
coast;  and  yet,  knowing  the  stress  of  the  position,  counsel  suggest  that 
that  was  not  the  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdictiou,  but  was  what  they 
are  pleased  to  call  a  defensive  regulation. 

There  is  not,  Mr.  President,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  far  as  my  research 
has  enabled  me  to  trace  out  this  matter,  a  vestige  of  an  authority,  in 
text-book,  judgment  or  legal  writer,  to  indicate  that  exclusion  of  vessels 
from  a  nuirgin  of  the  sea — absolute  exclusion — is  otherwise  than  an  act 
of  dominion  and  an  act  of  sovereignty.  Why,  really,  if  you  will  look  at 
the  citation  at  page  141  of  the  United  States  argument,  from  Sir  Henry 
Maine,  j^ou  will  find  these  words.  I  might  refer  to  half  a  dozen  author- 
ities cited  by  Mr.  Carter;  but  at  the  bottom  paragraph  of  the  citation 
from  Sir  Henry  Maine,  you  will  find  this: 

At  all  events,  this  is  certain,  that  the  earliest  development  of  maritime  law  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  a  movement  from  tnare  llberiim,  whatever  tliat  may  h;ive  meant, 
to  mare  clauHiim—t'iom  navigation  in  waters  over  which  nobody  claimed  authority, 
to  waters  under  the  control  of  a  80i)arato  sovereign.  The  closing  of  seas  meant 
flclivery  from  violent  depredation  at  the  cost  or  by  the  exertion  of  some  power  or 
po\v(!rs  stronger  than  tiie  rest.  No  doubt  sovcrisignty  over  water  began  as  a  benefit 
to  all  navigators,  and  it  ended  in  taking  the  form  of  protection. 

And  at  page  146,  quoting  from  the  opinion  of  Sir  Eobert  Phillimore, 
in  (^)ueen  v.  Keyn: 

According  to  modo,rn  international  law  it  is  certainly  a  right  incident  to  each  state 
to  refuse  u  jiassago  to  foreigners  ov(!r  its  territory  by  liind,  whether  in  time  of  ])caco 
or  war.  Hut  it  does  not  apjiear  to  have  the  same  right,  with  respect  to  preventing 
the  passage  of  foreign  ships  over  tliis  portion  of  the  high  seas. 

And  the  passage,  Mr.  President,  which  I  referred  to  just  now  is  at 
piige  10  of  the  same  l)0(>k,  where  in  his  argunieut  upon  this  question, 
-Ml'.  (Jarter  states  it  in  this  way: 

Russia  never  at  any  time  prior  to  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 
claimed  any  oxclnsive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  I{(diring  Sea,  beyond 
what  are  cfjiiunonly  termed  tenitoiial  waters.  She  did,  at  all  times  since  the  year 
1822,  assert  and  enCorcc  an  lixcluHive  rigiit  iu  the  "seal  fisheries"  in  said  sea,  and 
also  asHcrfeil  and  enforced  the  right  to  ])rotect  her  industries  iu  said  "fisheries" 
and  her  (ixdusive  intrrest  in  otlier  industries  established  and  maintained  by  her 
upon  the  islands  an<l  shores  r)f  said  sea,  as  well  as  hrr  exc-lusive  enjoymcut  of  her 
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trade  ^^i\]\  her  colonial  estiiblislmioiits  ui)oii  said  islands  and  slioies,  liy  eatalilisliinLj 
in'oliiliitivo  regulations  intt'r<lirtin<;  all  toroign  vessels,  exc(jpt  in  certain  Hpccilied 
instances,  from  approaching  said  islands  and  shores  nearer  than  100  miles. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  just  for  a  few  moments  consider  what  the 
assertion  of  Ilnssia  was;  and  I  will  ask  you  once  more  to  turn  to  tlie 
hui.niiiifje  of  the  Ukase  of  1821,  whicli  will  be  found  f)n  paj^e  38  of  the 
British  case.  The  statement  is  as  cfmveiiiently  set  out  tliere  as  at  any 
other  place. 

.Section  1.  Thepnrsuitsof  commerce,  whaling,  and  fishery,  and  of  all  other  indnstry, 
on  all  islanila,  jiorts,  and  gnlfs,  including  tiie  whole  of  the  north  west  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  .51st  of  nortliern  latitude;  also  from  the 
Aleutian  Islands  to  this  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Knrile  Islands, 
from  Hehring  Straits  to  tlie  south  cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup,  viz.,  to  the  io'^  50' 
northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

Section  2.  It  is  therefore  itrohibited  to  all  foreign  vessels  not  only  to  land  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  belonging  to  Russia,  as  stated  above,  but  also  to  approach  them 
withinless  than  lOOItalian  miles.  The  transgressor's  vessells  subject  to  confiscation, 
along  with  the  whole  cargo. 

Senator  Morgan. — Does  anybody  ktiow  wheliier  there  is  a  "comma" 
in  front  of  the  words,  "beginning  from  Behring  Straits",  in  the  original 
text^^ 

Sir  Richard  Weester. — In  this  copy  there  is  a  comma  in  front  of 
the  second  "Behring  Straits".  1  here  is  no  comma  at  the  first  one.  It 
is,  "beginning  from  Behring  Straits  to  the  51st  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tude"— on  the  eastern  side;  and  "from  Behring  Straits  to  the  south 
cape  of  the  Island  of  Urup" — on  the  western  side.  That  was  the  claim 
of  Iiussia. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — The  question  I  had  in  my  mind  was  whether  that 
was  not  a  newdescri])tion  of  the  iSJortli- West  Coast,  ad()i)ted  by  Bussia. 

Sir  BrcHART)  Webster.— No— "from  Behring  Straits  to  South  of 
51"^  north  latitude",  is  the  same  descrii)tion.  It  is  new  in  one  sen.se — 
that  tliere  are  four  or  five  others  suggested  in  the  course  of  the  argument 
by  my  friends.  It  is  no  new  description  as  far  as  we  are  concerned — 
it  is  the  description  of  the  North- West  Coast  of  America,  as  far  as  I 
know,  that  prevailed  throughout. 

Senator  Morgan.— The  "'-North- West  Coast  of  America"  might,  in 
a  certain  aspect  of  the  subject  have  referred  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
shore. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Perfectly  true. 

Senator  Morgan. — Whereas,  in  giving  an  implied  latitude  to  the 
grant  of  privilege  there,  they  might  have  made  it  more  si)ecific  by 
saying  the  "North-West  Coast  of  America",  and  then  make  a  new 
definition,  giving  the  beginning  of  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster.- The  words  are  "the  whole  of  the  North- 
West  Coast  of  America" — perfectly  true;  and  if  there  be  a  document — 
and  I  hope  this  will  not  be  forgotten — giving  another  meaning  to 
"north-west  coast",  at  any  stage  of  this  correspondence,  I  will  read  it 
of  course,  and  not  only  read  it,  but  will  point  out,  (if  there  be  such  a 
document)  its  full  meaning  against  me.  But  I  must  in  deference  to 
what  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  me — say  that  I  assert  again, 
from  the  time  of  the  Ukase,  down  through  the  whole  history,  to  the 
cession  in  1807,  there  is  not  a  document  that  suggests  that  "North- 
West",  had  the  limited  meaning. 

Now  my  friends  say  this:  "It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  Ukase  did 
include  the  whole  North-West  Coast:  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
Ukase  did  include  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea — (I  am 
using  that  expression  so  as  not  to  be  thought  to  be  begging  it  against 
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them — what  they  call  the  "  Pacific  Ocean  ",  and  Behriug  Sea) — but  the 
Treaty  did  not,  aud  therefore,  you.  Great  Britain  acquiesced  in  the 
chiim  of  Eussia  in  Behring  Sea".  Is  that  true,  or  is  it  not,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent? I  do  not  wish  to  do  an  injustice,  if  I  can  avofd  it,  to  my  friend. 
I  will  read  two  passages  from  the  Counter  Case  and  Argument  which 
make  this  clear. 
At  page  19  of  the  Counter  Case  they  say  this : 

The  Ulcase  of  1831  evoked  strong  protests,  and  the  character  of  these  protests  is 
explained  at  pages  50  and  51  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  It  is  fiuthei'  pointed 
out  at  pages  52  and  53  that  in  the  treaties  resulting  from  these  protests  a  clear  dis- 
tinction is  intended  to  he  drawn  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  Behring  Sea,  and 
that  by  formally  withdrawing  the  operation  of  the  Ukase  as  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
but  not  as  to  Behriug  Sea,  a  recognition  of  its  continued  operation  over  the  latter 
body  of  water  was  necessarily  implied. 

ISTow  there  is  nothing  much  stronger  than  this  assertion  which  they 
have  attempted  to  prove — that  inasmuch  as  the  Treaties  themselves, 
either  on  their  face  or  by  looking  at  documents  which  Great  Britain 
could  not  deny — either  from  the  Treaties  and  those  documents,  "  Pacific 
Ocean"  does  not  include  "Behring  Sea";  "North- West  Coast"  does 
not  go  further  north  than  60°.  Therefore  there  is  an  ample  recognition 
of  the  continued  operation  of  the  Ukase  of  1821  over  Behring  Sea  and 
over  the  North-West  Coast,  north  of  60o. 

JS^ow  Mr.  President,  I  must  address  myself  to  this  point,  having  full 
regard  to  the  natnre  of  this  Tribunal,  and  not  being  able  to  dismiss  it 
in  the  summary  way  that  I  should  in  an  ordinary  Court  of  Justice  in 
our  Country.  Mr.  Carter  tells  me  that  the  United  States  Counsel  are 
not  quite  in  the  same  position  as  we  are,  but  that  the  opinion  of  United 
States  Counsel  is  supposed  to  give  validity  to  arguments;  therefore 
they  also  vouch  them,  and  therefore  I  must  deal  with  this  matter.  I 
find  at  page  30  of  the  United  States  Argument,  this  statement: 

In  the  view  of  the  undersigned,  Mr.  Blaine  was  entirely  successful  in  establishing 
his  contention  that  the  assertion  by  Russia  of  an  exceptional  authority  over  the 
seas,  including  an  interdiction  of  the  approach  of  any  foreign  vessel  within  100 
miles  of  certain  designated  shores,  while  abandoned  by  her  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  in  1825 — 

I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  notice  this — 

as  to  all  the  northwest  coast  south  of  the  60th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  was,  so  far 
as  respects  Behring  Sea,  and  the  islands  thereof,  aud  the  coast  south  of  the  60th 
parallel, — 

that  is  a  mis-print,  it  is  ^^ north  of  the  60th  parallel" — 
never  abandoned  by  her,  but  was  acquiesced  in  by  Great  Britain. 

It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  us  (and  I  think  it  would 
have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  Tribunal),  if  inasmuch  as  a  definite 
finding  in  favor  of  tlic  United  States  is  asked  on  this  i)()int,  ]\Ir.  ('arter 
had  louiid  it  jiossible  to  have  indicated  to  us  what  the  arguments  were 
in  su])]iort  of  tliat  coniphite  success  of  Mr.  Hhiine;  but  inasmuch  as  I 
am  determined,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Tribun;il  shall  know  the  exact 
j)osition,  will  they  give  me  their  kind  attention  for  a  few  moments 
while  I  endeavour  without  one  word  of  colour  of  my  own,  to  show  that 
the  confidence  in  the  success  of  Mr.  Blaine  was  not  such  as  Mr.  Carter 
has  thought  fit  to  indicate  at  ]»age  'Mr,  ajul  I  will  ask  the  Tributuil  (if 
I  am  not  unduly  trespassing  on  them),  to  turn  to  Ai)peudix  II  to  the 
British  Case,  because  the  few  documents  I  ha\e  to  refer  to  happen  to 
be  set  out  verbatim  there. 
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I  turn,  first,  to  part  2  pa^e  1.  I  am  not  goinj;-  to  road  tlie  letter,  but 
1  am  going  to  state,  Sir,  wliat  it  contains.  It  is  the  liist  aniioiiiiee- 
ment  from  the  Chevalier  de  I'oletiea  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  under  date  of  the  28th  February  1822.  In  that 
letter  the  expression  "North- West  Coast",  occurs  six  tinu.'S.  We  are 
not  now  on  the  question  of  a  cliarter  to  a  company — we  are  not  now  on 
the  (juestionof  privileges  given  to  individuals — we  are  on  the  question 
of  international  negotiations,  and  there  is  not  less  good  faith  Ijetween 
nations  than  there  is  between  individuals.  The  phrase  ''North- West 
Coast"  is  used  six  times.  In  every  instance  it  is  used  of  the  coast 
extending  from  Behring  Straits  to  whatever  point  in  the  south  the 
liussian  dominion  went  to. 

Therefore,  upon  the  question  of  what  "  North-West  Coast"  meant  in 
the  opening  letter  to  the  United  States  dealing  with  these  negotiations, 
"North-West  Coast"  has  a  distinct  and  recognized  meaning. 

What  about  "Pacilic  Ocean?"  "Tacittc  Ocean"  occurs  several 
times,  but  I  will  call  attention,  if  you  please,  Sir,  to  the  passage  on 
l^age  3  near  the  end  of  the  letter : 

I  ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  request  you  to  consider,  Sir,  that  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacific  Ocean  extend  on  the  North-West  Coast  of  Auierica  from  the 
Behring  Straits  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  north  latitude. 

No  Russian  minister  has  ever  attempted  to  put  upon  this  language  the 
construction  my  friends  seek  to  put  ui)on  it.  According  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  Carter,  the  bargain  which  followed  (mt  this  negotiiition,  without 
any  change  of  expression,  is  to  be  supposed  to  have  intended  a  different 
meaning  to  these  words.  When  that  negotiation  counnenced,  "  North- 
West  Coast "  had  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning  for  the  purpose  of  that 
negotiation.  "  Pacific  Ocean"  had  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning  for 
the  purpose  of  that  negotiation.  The  two  are  consistent.  If  "  North- 
West  Coast"  meanstheiw/tVeonly  from  00°,  then  "  Pacific  Ocean"  does 
not  include  Behring  Sea.  If  "  North- West  Coast"  does  go  up  to  Behring 
Straits"  Pacific  Ocean  "does  include"  Behring  Sea  ",  and  I  am  not  over- 
stating the  case  as  you  will  find — in  every  single  instance  in  which  that 
occurs  in  that  letter  those  are  the  meaiungs  of  those  words. 

Now  that  is  the  ()])ening  of  the  negotiations  with  the  United  States. 
Now  let  us  look  at  tiie  opening  of  negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  1  of  the  first  part — 
it  is  the  letter  from  liaron  Nicolay  to  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry.  It 
is  in  French,  but  i)erhaps  I  ought  to  refer  to  the  two  letters — P>aron  de 
Nicolay's  of  the  31st  October,  including  (3ount  Nesselrode's  of  the  7th 
October.  They  are  at  pages  1  and  3  of  the  first  part.  They  are  both 
in  French,  but  any  member  of  the  Tribunal  who  will  kindly  run  his  eye 
down  will  be  able  to  see  the  words  in  a  moment  in  several  phices:  Les 
cotes  nord-oucst  de  VAmerique  appartemmt  a  la  Eussie ;  Ics  cotes  nord- 
ouest  de  VAmerique :  La  cote  nord-ouest  de  VAmerique,  depuis  le  detroit 
de  Behring  jusqu'au  5jf°. 

Then  turning  over  the  next  page  you  will  see: 

Cette  partie  de  V Ocean  Facifique,  que  hordcnt  nos  possessions  en  Am6r- 
ique  et  en  Asie. — 

that  is,  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  bounds  our  possessions  in  America  and 
in  Asia.  And  further  do\sn  in  thesame  letter  there  is  another  reference 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Now  this  letter  of  the  7th  October,  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Count 
Lieven,  again  has  many  references  both  to  the  North  West  Coast  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  again  occurs  the  phrase.  Les  possessions  Russcs 
8ur  les  cotes  nord-ouest  de  VAmerique  et  nordest  de  VAsie. 
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And  then  again:  La  cote  nord-ouest  de  VAmeriqiie,  depuis  le  detroit  de 
Behring  jnsqu'au  51  de  latitude  sepfentnona le — a  I'nrtlier  reference  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Therefore,  in  the  documents  which  open  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  these  words  are  used,  and  used  in  the  oidy  sense  in  which 
they  couhl  be  used,  as  meaning  the  whole  "  ilforth- West  Coast",  the 
whole  of  the  "  Pacific  Ocean  ".  Is  there  less  good  faith  between  nations 
than  belween  individuals'?  I  am  to  be  followed  by  one  whom  I  know 
to  be  a  great  lawyer  and  advocate  and  diplomatist.  Will  my  friend, 
Mr.  Phelps,  suggest — I  know  he  will  not — that  good  faith  between  peo- 
ple who  are  negotiating,  between  nations,  is  less  than  between  individ- 
uals? If  anything — if  there  could  be  such  a  difference  of  standard — it 
should  be  higher;  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  as  high. 

iNow,  Sir,  the  position  of  things  is  this — that  had  this  been  an  ordi- 
nary contract  between  individuals  and  you  wanted  to  turn  round  and 
say:  It  is  quite  true  that  we  began  the  negotiation  understanding 
what  we  meant  by  "  Northwest  coast":  it  is  quite  true  that  Ave  began 
the  negotiation  understanding  what  we  meant  by  "  Pacific  Ocean  ",  but 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiations  those  words  acquired  a  different  mean- 
ing: "North-West  coast"  no  longer  meant  what  we  called  it  "from 
Behring  Straits  to  ol^",  it  only  meant  "from  00°  to  51°".  "Pacific 
Ocean"  no  longer  meant  what  we  called  it,  it  only  meant  "  that  i)art  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  which  is  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands". 

I  will  appeal  to  any  judge — to  anyone  who  has  any  judicial  or  legal 
experience.  Assuming  that  a  negotiation  between  individuals  starts 
with  both  parties  understanding  "  Pacific  Ocean  ",  and  "  North- West 
Coast,"  as  meaning  what  I  have  said,  and  one  of  the  parties  after  the 
contract  turns  round  and  says :  "  Oh  no,  when  I  made  the  contract  with 
you  I  meant  something  quite  different  by  those  two  expressions",  what 
is  the  first  thing  a  judge  would  say?  It  is:  "  Where,  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  did  you  ever  call  the  attention  of  the  other  party  "  to 
the  fact  that  you  were  using  the  expressions  in  a  different  meaning?  I 
hope  I  have  made  my  point  clear  to  your  mind,  Mr.  President — I  do  not 
wish  to  repeat  myself — I  say,  starting  in  October  1821,  through  the 
whole  course  of  these  books  (and  all  the  original  documents  are  here), 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  suggestion  of  a  change  of  meaning  in  either 
"North-West  Coast"  or  "Pacific  Ocean  ",  so  that  the  point  which  Mr. 
Senator  Morgan  was  good  enough  to  put  to  me  for  my  consideration 
tells  in  my  lavour,  because  they  Avere  using  words  in  a  meaning  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  parties.     But  is  there  anything  the  other  Avay  ? 

Mr.  Justice  Uarlan. — Will  you  let  me  ask  you,  Sir  Jvichard,  if  it  will 
not  interrui)t  you,  what  do  you  think  Mr.  Adams  meant  in  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Middleton  of  July  22nd  when  he  said  "the  Southern  Ocean"? 

Sir  KicuARD  Webster. — To  what  page  are  you  referring.  Judge? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — To  page  141  of  vol.  I  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Case  of  the  United  States. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — To  what  passage,  Judge,  might  I  ask? 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — The  third  ])aragraph. 

Sir  liicuARi)  Webster. — The  ])ariigrai)h  commencing:  "The  United 
States  can  admit  no  i)art  of  these  claims"? 

Mr.  Justice  IIahf-An. — Yes. 

Sir  KiciiAKD  Weus'J'HR. — It  says: 

The  IJnitfid  Statos  can  admit  no  ])art  of  those  claims.  Thdir  riph^of  iiavi,t:;ati()u 
and  of  liHJiinj,'  in  pcrfoct,  and  lias  lucn  in  constant  exorcise  from  the  earliest  times 
after  the  peace  of  17^3,  thronjflioiit  t  ho  whole  extent  of  tli(«  Sonliicrn  Ocean,  snhjeet 
only  to  the  ordinary  cxiM-ptioiiH  and  (iXchisionH  of  the  tcrritoiial  JMrisdictions,  which 
HO  far  an  Knssian  lif^hts  aie  coiK'crncd  are  coiilinctl  to  certain  islands  north  of  the 
iifty-lifth  degree  (jf  latitude,  and  have  no  existence  on  the  continent  of  America. 
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I  may  tell  you,  Jiid^e,  that  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  point- 
ing; it  out  to  me — it  lits  in  exactly  with  the  ])oint  I  was  j»oinj>'  to  have 
ui<>ed  to  you  later  on.  At  this  time  it  was  a  recognized  piinciple — 
when  1  say  recognized  it  was  a  pi'iiici])le  of  international  law — 1  do  not 
really  know  that  it  does  not  prevail  u])  to  the  ])resent  time — but  at  this 
time  it  was  a  recognized  i)rinciple  of  international  law  that  you  might 
land  on  unoccui)ied  coasts,  in  Ihecoui'se  of  geneial  rights  of  fishing 
and  navigation.  Would  you  kindly  look  again  at  tliat  book.  I  am 
going  to  read  from  ])age  10  of  thel'nd  part  of  the  same  book  with  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  Justice  llailan's  i)oint  which  he  was  good  enough  to  i)ut  to 
me.    This  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  l^'orsyth  who  was  [Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  letter  is  from  Mr.  Forsvth,  Secretary  of 
State  to  Mr.  Dallas. 

Sir  Richard  Wehsieh. — The  second  paragraph  of  the  letter  is  this 
(See  Appen  II  B.  C.  part  2  p.  10): 

The  Ist  article  of  that  instruiiient  is  only  declaratory  of  a  ri.nlit  which  tlio  parties 
to  it  possessed,  under  tlie  law  of  nations,  witliout  conventional  stipulations,  to  wit, 
to  navifjate  and  iish  in  the  ocean  njxui  au  unoccupied  coast,  aud  to  resort  to  such 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

I  do  not  know,  Judge,  whether  you  know  that  the  same  claim  was 
made  by  the  United  States  much  later  in  connection  with  the  Falkland 
Islands.  It  was  at  this  time — 1  do  not  know  that  it  is  not  still — sup- 
posed by  international  law  that  you  could  land  upon  an  unoccupied 
coast,  aud  without  any  grant  or  permission  for  the  purpose  of  trading 
with  the  natives;  and  si)eaking  of  that,  Mr.  Wheaton  at  page  171 
referring  to  this  very  trading  says: 

Admitting  that  this  inference  was  just  aud  was  in  contemplation  of  the  i)arties  to 
the  conveution — 

That  is  about  the  ten  years: 

it  would  not  follow  that  the  United  States  ever  intended  to  abandon  the  just  right 
ackuowledged  by  tlie  iirst  article  to  belong  to  them  uuder  the  law  of  nations  i.  e. 
to  frequent  any  part  of  the  unoccupied  coasts  of  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
fishing,  or  trading  with  the  natives. 

Now,  my  answer  to  you,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  is  this; — That  Mr. 
Adams,  when  he  \vrote  on  the  22nd  of  July,  said :  we  cannot  admit  your 
territorial  claims  down  to  latitude  51°;  we  cannot  admit  your  right  to 
prevent  us  from  navigating  and  fishing,  for  the  only  possessions  that 
you  have  occupied  are  certain  Islands  north  of  the  55^  of  latitude,  aud 
therefore  he  was  again  referring  to  what  he  believed  to  be  the  true  view 
of  international  law,  that,  if  the  Russians  had  got  no  occupation,  they 
could  not  prevent  other  nations  from  landing. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  think  youcpiite  appreciated  my  object 
in  asking  that  question.  Sir  llichard.  In  the  paragraph  before,  Mr. 
Adams  describes  the  prote(;tion  of  territorial  jurisdiction  "from  the 
45tli  degree  of  North  latitude  on  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the  latitude  of 
510  North  on  the  Western  coast". 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webst]:r.— You  will  observe,  Judge,  that  no  Northern 
limit  is  mentioned. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  goes  up  to  Behring's  Straits. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — 

And  they  assume  the  right  of  interdicting  tl>e  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all 
other  nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 

Then  ho  proceeds  to  announce  what  he  understands  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal rights  of  navigation  and  fishing  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  is  the  same  thing  as  the  "Pacific". 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  what  the  object  of  my  question  was, — 
to  know,  when  he  used  the  words  "  Southern  Ocean",  whether  he  meant 
by  that  phrase  to  inckide  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  up  to  Behring 
Straits? 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — Most  certainly.  I  am  extremely  obliged 
to  you.  Judge,  for  this,  or  any  other  question.  If  it  be  necessary  to 
demonstrate  that,  I  can  demonstrate  that  the  "Southern  Ocean"  and 
the  "  Pacific  Ocean"  were  used  as  interchangeable  terms  repeatedly  at 
this  time;  and  my  point  is,  in  reference  to  Mr.  Adams'  letter,  that  there 
is  not  a  word  to  suggest  that  he  stopped  at  60°. 

I  did  not  mean  mjself  to  refer  to  this  letter,  because  I  was  treating 
the  correspondence  as  a  whole;  but  there  is  not  a  word  to  indicate  that 
he  stopped  at  60°,  according  to  Mr.  Carter's  contention, — that  they 
were  giving  up  any  right,  not  only  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea,  but 
anything  which  was  to  the  north  of  that  point  60°.  All  I  say  is  this, 
that  no  other  construction  can  fairly  be  put  on  that  language  at  the 
present  time.  And  1  think.  Sir,  there  is  conclusive  proof  of  wliat  I  am 
saying.  I  need  not  trouble  you  to  look  at  it,  but  in  Volume  I  of  the 
Appendix  to  the  British  Counter  Case  is  set  out  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Adams  to  Mr.  Bush,  on  the  same  date,  tlie  22nd  of  July,  1823,  to  which 
you  referred  me.  Mr.  Bush  was  the  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  and,  in 
the  last  paragraph  but  one  from  the  bottom  of  page  56,  it  says : 

By  the  Ukase  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  of  the  4th  fl6th)  September,  1821,  au 
exclusive  territorial  right  ou  the  north-west  coast  of  America  is  asserted  as  belong- 
ing to  Russia,  and  as  extending  from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  continent  to 
latitude  ol*^  and  the  navigation  and  fishery  of  all  other  nations  are  interdicted  by 
the  same  Ukase  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast. 

I  need  not  say  that  Mr.  Adams  would  not  refer  to  the  Ukase  in  two 
letters  written  upon  the  same  day  referring  to  it  as  excluding  Behring 
Sea  in  one,  and  including  it  in  the  other.  In  the  paragrai)h  above  that 
to  which  I  call  attention,  he  quotes  the  Ukase  as  being  the  claim  of 
excluvsive  jurisdiction  from  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  on  the 
Asiatic  coast  to  the  51st  degree  north  on  the  American  continent.  He 
is  coming  all  the  way  round,  and  then  he  refers  throughout  to  the  whole 
extent  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  many  people  at  that  time  spoke  of 
the  "Pacific  Ocean",  as  being  the  Southern  Ocean,  because  they  got  to 
it  by  coming  round  Cape  Horn.  Now  I  pass  on,  having,  I  hope,  not 
improperly  endeavoured  to  answer  the  question  you  were  good  enough 
to  put  to  me.  My  point  is,  that  those  are  the  still  meanings  of  those 
words.  Do  they  change  it?  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  over  to 
l);ige  63  of  the  first  i)art  of  vol.  2  of  the  Api)endix  to  the  British  Case! 
Here,  at  least,  I  am  upon  safe  ground.  The  first  letter  I  read,  Mr. 
President,  was  on  October  21st. 

The  PRi'^siDENT. — On  page  63  it  is  not  a  letter,  but  a  draft. 

Sir  KicuAKi)  WEBSTEK.^Tlie  actual  letter  is  given  on  page  61,  but 
to  save  you  tr<)u1)le,  1  was  giving  the  page  where  you  would  find  the 
actual  document  I  was  going  to  refer  to.  TIic  docnmcnt  is  a  draft  con- 
vention enclosed  in  a  letter  of  the  12th  June  1821  nearly  three  years — 
you  will  follow  nu;— after  the  letter  of  October  1821.  What  did  Great 
V.ritain  niidcrstiiiid  by  "Pacific  Ocean"? — what  did  Great  P>ritain 
understand  l)y  "North- West  Coast"  at  this  time?  This  is  supi)osed  to 
be,  according  to  my  friend,  a  coinnninic;if  ion  of  peojih^  wlio  were  nsing 
"north-west  coast"  and  "liie  I'acilic  Ocean"  in  dirreient  senses  to  those 
whicli  1  have  indiciited  were  pnl  upon  them  when  the  negotiations  com- 
menced.    Will  you  kindly  look  at  the  page  to  which  I  call  attention — 
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l)age  63.  (Part.  2,  Appeu  II  B.  C.)  I  will  read  the  English  transla- 
tion, although  both  the  English  and  French  texts  are  cited  sidebyside. 
It  says: 

It  is  agreed  between  tlie  Iligli  Contracting  Parties  tliat  tlieir  rospective  subjects 
shall  enjoy  the  right  of  ireo  navigation  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
couiiirelieuding  tlie  sea  within  Behring's  Straits. 

It  is  a  little  strong  to  suggest  that  the  people  who  made  the  Treaty 
a  few  months  after  this  were  not  getting  the  right  of  navigating  and 
fishing  in  Behring  Sea  when  they  were  Avriting  on  July  L'ith,  and  there 
using  the  e.\]U('ssion  raeitic  Ocean  in  the  sense  of  the  sea  extending 
right  up  to  liehring  iStraits  so  as  to  include  the  sea  within  Behring 
Straits.  Wouhl  you  kindly  turn,  if  I  am  not  unduly  trespassing  upon 
you,  to  the  coiitreprojet  which  is  given  in  Fren(;h,  and  you  will  find  it 
at  the  beginning  of  page  (55,  there  you  will  find  no  suggestion  from 
Kussia  that  Great  Britain  was  using  "  racilic  Ocean"  or  "north-west 
coast"  in  a  ditlereut  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  the  objection  taken  to 
the  language,  as  you  will  remember, — the  Attorney  General  called  your 
attention  to  it — was  not  because  Kussia  did  not  wish  to  give  a  right  of 
navigating  in  Behring  Sea,  but  because  they  thought  that  the  contre- 
projet  might  give  a  right  to  visit  places  north  of  Behring  Straits,  and 
yet  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  parties  were  negotiating,  having  again 
put  a  limit  to  the  ordinary  words  "Pacific  Ocean"  and  "^^orth-VVest 
Coast". 

Lord  Hannen. — The  7th  Article,  as  it  appears  to  me,  must  point  to 
this,  that  the  Bussians  treated  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  reaching  up  to 
Behring  Straits. 

Sir  BiCHAKD  Webster. — Yes. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  think  it  is  absolutely  demonstrated  that  that  is  so 
by  these  three  Articles  V,  VI  and  VII.  It  draws  a  distinction  in  the 
VHth:  between  the  Pacific  Ocean  up  to  Behring  Strait,  and  the  sea 
beyond. 

Les  vaisseanx  Britanniques  et  Rnsses  naviguant  sur  I'Occan  Pacifique  et  la  mcr 
ci-dessus  indiqude 

That  is  the  sea  to  the  north  of  Behring  Strait. 

(|ai  seront  forc<;8  par  dcs  tenipetes,  ou  par  quehiuf  autre  accident  <\  se  r<^fugier  dans 
los  ports  re.spectifs,  pourront  s'y  radonl)or  cts'ypourvoirde  toutes  choses  nc^cessaires, 
et  se  reiuettre  en  nier  libremeut,  sans  payer  aucun  droit  hora  ceux  de  port  et  des 
fanaux,  qui  u'exci-deront  jkis  ce  que  payeut  les  navires  indigf-ncs. 

Then  at  the  end  the  expression  is,  "ou  il  aura  aborde". 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Yes.    Would  you  look  at  Article  VI,  which 

says : 

Doronavant  il  ne  pourra  ('tre  formd  par  les  siijets  britanniques  aucun  t^tablisse- 
lucnt,  ni  sur  les  cotes  111  sur  la  lisit^re  du  continent  comprises  dans  les  liniites  des 
possessions  Russes  d(^signde8  par  I'Article  II. 

As  to  every  document  I  might  take  up  out  of  some  forty  or  fifty,  the 
same  observation  might  be  made.  I  might  say  here — I  do  not  court 
interruption — I  am  only  giving  notice  to  my  friend  Mr.  I'helps — that 
there  is  not  one  single  document  of  all  these  in  Avhich  the  more  limited 
meaning  is  put  on  "North  West  Coast";  and,  therefore,  although  I 
have  endeavored  to  ])ick  out  the  striking  ones,  they  are  by  no  means 
the  only  documents  that  support  my  contention.  It  is  the  fact  that  in 
negotiations  extending  for  years  between  three  great  Powers — Russia 
and  the  United  States:  Bussia  and  Great  Britain — there  is  not  a  trace 
of  this  contention  made  for  the  first  time  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  the  year 
1890,  in  answer  to  Lord  Salisbury. 
B  s,  PT  XIII 28 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Let  me  put  this  to  you  in  that  connection,  if 
I  am  not  interrupting".  I  understand  both  sides  to  contend,  or  to  admit 
that  Russia  did  not  intend,  by  the  ukase  of  ISlil,  to  close  Behring  Sea, 
and  that  she  was  not  so  understood  by  either  side  at  the  time  as  intend- 
ing to  close  Behring  Sea,  although  Mr.  Canning  suggested  that  a  limit 
should  be  put. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — You  must  exclude  Behring  Straits,  Judge. 
It  would  have  closed  it  on  the  Korth.  I  am  speaking  of  closing  it  from 
the  South. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understand  that.  Mr.  Canning  said  the 
application  of  that  lOO-mile  limit  would  close  Behriug's  Straits. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — And,  therefore,  would  keep  British  vessels  out 
of  the  Arctic  Sea.  Now.  if  Russia  did  not  intend  to  close  Behring  Sea 
or  interfere  with  navigation  in  it  anywhere  outside  of  the  100  Italian 
mile  limit,  and  neither  side  understood  her  as  doing  more  than  that, 
why  should  they  have  had  in  mind  any  terms  in  the  difterent  projets  or 
in  the  Treaty  towards  securing  equality  of  rights  in  Behring  Sea! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — For  two  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
because,  whether  it  closes  Behring  Sea  or  not,  the  ItiO mile  limit  would 
have  practically  excluded  shii)s  from  a  vast  portion  of  Behring  Sea,  as 
to  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others  objected  most  strenuously, 
and  the  United  States  too.  It  was  not  a  question  of  closing  the  Sea 
only,  but  a  vast  portion  of  Behring  Sea. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — But  neither  the  United  States  nor  Great 
Britain  had  any  settlements  on  the  Behring  Sea  coast. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  was  not  a  question  of  settlements. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan, — Or  any  trade. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  do  not  at  all  agree  that  they  had  not 
any  ti  ade — it  is  not  a  question  of  settlements.  I  have  read  to  you,  in 
answer  to  your  question,  a  few  moments  ago,  the  statement  made  by 
the  United  States  official,  that  at  that  time  the  right  of  navigation,  was 
considered  by  international  law  as  giving  you  the  right  to  trade  with 
natives  where  there  was  no  occupation  of  the  coast  by  the  dominant 
Power.  I  read  Mr.  Forsyth's  letter,  and  I  read  from  Wheaton;  and  I 
could  find  you  many  traces  of  that  in  the  other  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence. 

Senator  Morgan. — Has  that  rule  or  principle  of  international  law 
gone  out  of  use? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  referred  to  that  a  few  moments  ago,  Sir. 
With  regard  to  the  I'^alkland  Islands  in  LS.i.l  certainly  the  United 
States  contended  that  they,  as  far  as  the  Falkland  Islands  were  con 
cerned, — I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  has  absolutely  gone  out  of  use — 

General  Foster. — In  that  case  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  admitted  that  it  was  no  mans  land — not  as  to  Falkland  Islands. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — 1  beg  (ieneial  Foster's  ])ardoii.  The 
United  States  said,  (I  will  refer  to  the  Case)  that  even  if  it  belonged 
to  the  Argentine  liei)ublic  we  have  by  international  law  a  right  of 
fishing  in  the.  high  seas  and  the  right  of  landing  at  unoe('U])ied  phu'CS 
on  tiie  Coast.  I  must  call  attention  to  it,  but  1  must  keej)  myself  to 
my  ])oint.     I  do  not  at  all  complain  of  the  interruption. 

Senator  Morgan. — My  point  was  that  it  seemed  to  me  from  the 
argument  heie  on  both  sides  that  international  law,  by  which  we  are 
Kni>|)osed  to  he  compelled  to  be  governed,  has  n.  foiinative  growth  and 
decay  accordingly  as  it.  adapts  ilself  to  the  necessities  of  mankind. 

Sir  RicuAHi)  VV'EnsTEU. — By  the  assent  of  iS'ations  undoubtedly. 
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Senator  Morgan. — But  liow  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  the  assent 
of  nations  has  been  obtained? 

Sir  liiciiAKU  \Vei5sti;k.— If  there  have  existed  at  starting  rights 
which  liave  not  been  interfered  Avith. 

Senator  iMoRGAN. — The  question  comes  back,  iiow  hnig  would  it  take 
to  establisli  a  prin(*i[)le  of  international  law,  and  how  long  would  it 
take  for  that  principle  to  die  out? 

Sir  IviciiAKD  Webster. — You  talk  of  a  short  time  and  a  long  time 
according  to  tlie  acts  of  Nations  and  according  to  the  evidence  of 
acquiescence;  but  1  am  sure,  Senator,  you  do  not  want  me  to  be  talcen 
away  from  my  point,  because  it  is  really  important  that  I  should  nnike 
my  point  clear  without  discussing  collateral  matters;  but  I  promise  not 
to  forget  your  observations.  My  point  was  (you  will  forgive  me  lor 
repeating  it),  that  throughout  the  whole  of  this  correspondence  the 
navigation  of  Behring  Sea  up  to  the  Straits  is  the  basis  upon  which 
they  are  negotiating.  * 

Now  the  only  other  document  my  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  thought  worthy 
of  notice  was  Baron  TuylFs  note;  and  I  care  not,  whetlier  1  refer  to  the 
original  French,  or  the  translation.  The  original  French  is  at  page 
37  of  the  British  Counter  Case;  the  translation  is  at  page  27G  of 
the  United  States  Appendix,  volume  1.  Now  here  you  would  have 
exi)ected  that  if  the  meaning  of  the  words  North  West  Coast  now 
suggested  was  correct  you  must  have  found  something  pointing  to  it. 
I  read  from  the  translation: 

Explanatory  note  to  be  presented  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  the 
time  of  the  exchanf^e  of  ratilieations  with  a  view  to  removing  with  more  certainty- 
all  occasion  for  fntiue  discussions,  by  luciins  of  which  note  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  the  coasts  of  Siberia,  and  the  Russian  possessions  in  general  on  the 
North-West  Coast  of  America  to  59°  31'  of  north  latitude  are  positively  excepted,  etc. 

That  is  on  the  North-West  Coast  of  America, — from  what  point? 
Obviously  from  Behring  Straits.  Does  anybody  mean  to  suggest  that 
it  starts  at  00°?  It  is  so  obvious !  From  60°  to  59°  30'  is  only  30  miles ! 
Does  any  man  in  his  senses  pretend  that  when  they  speak  there  of  the 
North-West  Coast  of  America  down  to  59^  30'  they  oidy  meant  to  start 
at  00°  of  latitude?  This  is  the  only  document  to  which  my  learned 
friends  can  refer  to  indicate  that  there  is  some  different  construction 
put  upon  North  West  Coast.  We  are  supposed,  says  Mr.  Carter,  to 
have  inherited  this  construction,  are  jjositively  excepted  from  the  lib- 
erty of  hunting,  fishing  and  commerce  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  10  years.  I  remind  3'ou  that  the  10  years  clause 
was  for  visiting  interior  seas,  creeks  and  rivers,  and  trading  at  places 
at  which  there  was  a  Russian  establishment.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rule  of  International  law  which  permitted  you  to  trade  at  jjlaces  at 
which  there  was  no  llussian  establishment. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — That  was  restricted  to  a  certain  part  of  that 
coast. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — As  far  as  the  United  States  were  con- 
cerned it  was  not  restricted  to  an^^  part  at  all.  I  am  obliged  to  you.  Sir, 
for  putting  the  question  to  me.  I  asked  you  to  remember  today,  that 
as  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  this  lisiere  had  no  existence. 
This  lisiere  was  siini)ly  for  the  ))uri)ose  of  defining  a  boundary  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia;  so  far  as  the  United  States  were  concerned 
it  had  no  existence.  You  will  Jiot  find  a  trace  of  it  in  the  Treaty,  or  a 
word  referring  to  it.  What  happened  was  this:  Agreeing  to  5-io  40', 
and  that  is  the  only  latitude  mentioned  in  the  American  Treaty,  the 
whole  of  that  coast  was  to  be  the  subject  of  the  Treaty.     On  that  coast 
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for  10  years  they  are  to  have  the  right  of  visiting  the  interior  waters, 
creeks  and  harbonrs.  I  will  perhaps  trouble  you  to-morrow  morning 
by  reading-  that  clause  again,  but  there  was  no  limit  whatever. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — As  you  so  kindly  respond.  1  am  tempted  to 
ask  you  again  to  get  at  your  precise  meaning.  Article  VII  of  the  Treaty 
with  Great  Britain  says : 

It  is  also  nnderstoocl  that  for  the  space  of  10  years  from  the  signature  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention  the  vessels  of  the  two  Powers  or  those  belon,<j:in<>'  to  their  respective 
subjects  shall  be  mutually  at  liberty  to  fre<iueut  without  any  hindrance  whatever  aH 
the  inland  seas,  the  gulfs,  haveus  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III. 

Now,  when  you  turn  back  to  Article  III,  does  not  that  define  and 
limit  a  particular  part  of  that  coast? 

Sir  EiCHAKD  Webster. — No,  I  am  sure  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  was 
not  on  the  British  Treaty.  I  will  undertake  to  demonstate  that  point, 
but  your  question  to  me  was  the  right  of  visit  with  regard  to  the  United 
States.  You  ^ill  not  find  a  single  word  in  the  United  States  Treaty 
corresponding  with  that.  That  happens  to  come  into  the  British 
Treaty  because  of  the  lisicre  which  I  will  explain,  but  I  was  reading  to 
you  from  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note  which  is  before  the  British  Treaty  was 
made  in  1825,  and  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note  was  in  December  1824.  He 
there  says  : 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  the  Russian  pos- 
sessions in  general  on  the  North  West  Coast  of  America  to  59'-'  30' — 

that  means  fii^om  the  North: 

are  positively  excepted  from  the  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  and  commerce  stipulated 
in  favour  of  citizens  of  the  United  Seates  for  ten  years. 

Then: 

This  seems  to  be  only  a  natural  consequence  of  the  stipulations  agreed  upon  for 
the  coast  of  Siberia  are  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  Sea  of  Kauischatka  and 
the  Icy  Sea  and  not  by  the  South  Sc;i,  mentioned  in  the  Ist  Article  of  the  Convention 
of  April  5/17  1824.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Kamscbatka 
or  Nortliorn  Ocean.  It  is  not  the  intention  oi'  Russia  to  inii)edo  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  She  would  be  satislied  with  causing  to  1)0  recognized  as  well 
understood  and  placed  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt  the  priuciple — 

Now  will  you  kindly  note  this: 

that  beyond  59°  30'  no  foreign  vessels  can  approach  her  coasts  and  Inn-  islands  nor  fish 
nor  hunt  within  the  distance  of  two  marine  leagues. 

Not  any  question  here  of  any  special  privilege,  but  an  attempt  to  get 
two  marine  leagues  fairly  enough.  I  do  ask  the  attention  of  the  Tri- 
bunal to  this, — my  learned  friends  will  forgive  me  for  using  the  word 
"absurd",  I  do  not  want  to,  but  see  what  tlie  result  of  their  contention 
is.  Baron  de  Tuyll  is  asked  to  say  that  from  59^  30'  in  this  direction 
you  may  only  go  within  two  leagues  of  the  coast. 

Mr.  (Jarter. — You  mean  he  asks. 

Sir  Richard  Wkustior. — lie  is  asked  to  say  and  he  does  say  by  his 
note  that  above  5tj'J  30'  you  may  go  within  two  marine  leagues  of  the 
coast.  Does  any  man  in  liis  senses  suppose  that  when  he  asked  above 
rAi^  30'  h«',  men'ly  nn-ant  to  con  line  that  from  5!)o  30'  to  ^iO^.  Jt  is  abso- 
Intclv  inconsistent  with  Ihe  position  of  the  North-West  Coast  ending 
at  mo. 

The  President. — Might  it  not  be,  understood  in  this  way:  All  that 
cojist  of  the  Aleutian  I'cninsula  and  Islands,  the,  Sontiieiii  ]>ortion  being 
Hcttlcfl  because  it  was  a|»|)roa<;lK'd  in  that  way, — as  you  a [>p roach  59° 30' 
if  you  go  beyond  yon  go  ahnig  these  Islands. 
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Sir  Richard  Wetister. — I  have  not  the  smallest  objection  to  meet 
any  argument  of  that  kind. 

The  I'KESiDENT. — Let  me  point  out  this:  I  am  struck  with  it.  The 
Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  the  tSea  of  Kamschatka  or  Noitli- 
ern  Oeeaii.  If  they  are  washed  by  the  8ea  of  Kamschatka  or  Northern 
Ocean  I  suppose  that  moans  r>ehrino-  Sea.  They  are  washed  on  the 
southern  Side  by  the  racilic  on  that  Coast,  and  the  Sea  of  Kamschatka 
or  Northern  Ocean  on  that  coixst.  That  is  what  we  call  IJehrinj;-  Sea. 
I  do  not  understand  any  other  possible  construction  of  this  passage. 

Sir  IticiiARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  what  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
person  who  framed  this  note  which  was  never  communicated  to  Great 
Britain  (that  is  proved  to  demonstration).  I  am  not  considering?  whether 
the  arguments  in  tlds  note  were  well  or  ill  founded, — 1  am  not  consid- 
ering whether  Northern  Ocean  meant  Behring  Sea  or  was  another  name 
for  the  North  Pacitic  Ocean,  but  I  point  this  out  that  it  is  conclusive 
against  Mr.  Carter's  contention. 

The  President.— The  Northern  Sea  is  used  in  opposition  to  the 
South  Sea. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  am  not  so  sure. 

The  President. — It  is  a  strange  wording. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  will  accept  it,  but  it  does  not  touch  my 
point. 

Mr.  Carter  has  told  you  that  in  his  opinion  he  is  satisfied  that  Mr. 
Blaine  was  successful  in  the  contention  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
excluded,  and  he  further  told  you  that  for  the  purj^ose  of  this  Treaty 
North  West  Coast  was  to  be  confined  from  latitude  (ioo  down  to  Si^  40' — 
the  Ihiere:  I  need  not  mention  that  again.  My  point  is  that  Baron  de 
Tuyll's  document  is  conclusive  against  that,  because  to  tell  ustliat  these 
great  nations  were  fighting  about  30  miles  of  country  was  childish, — 
nobody  with  any  knowledge  of  diplomacy  could  suggest  it.  The  posi- 
tion is  that  the  Russian  Company  were  seeking  to  get  the  10  years  per- 
mission stopped  at  59°  30',  not  saying  the  words  limited  it,  not  saying 
the  clause  did  not  give  the  United  States  the  right,  but  trying  to  get 
the  10  years  clause  stopped  at  that  point,  because  the  Usiere  discussion 
had  ariWn  in  between  tlie  time  of  the  Treaty  being  agreed  to  in  April 
1824  and  the  date  on  which  Baron  de  Tuyll's  letter  was  written. 

The  President. — Will  you  allow  me  to  state  that  I  do  not  think 
that  it  is  fair  to  consider  as  a  principal  of  International  law  that  there 
is  any  right  (at  least  to-day  and  I  do  not  think  it  ever  was  previously) 
of  landing  upon  an  unoccupied  i)ortion  of  any  coast  which  belongs  to 
another  nation.  There  may  be  a  question  between  occupation  and 
possession. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  is  the  ground  of  it. 

The  President. — But  where  there  is  possession  if  there  is  not  actual 
occui)ation,  the  Sovereign  nation  who  has  that  possession  has  the  right 
of  doing  whatever  she  likes  Y\ith  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  for  the  last  20  years  that  certainly 
has  been  the  rule;  but  tliere  are  plenty  of  indications  that  up  till  20  or 
30  years  ago  it  was  not  so  clearly  understood. 

Lord  Hannen. — And  even  then  you  will  find  it  was  based  on  posses- 
sion. 

The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30, 


THIRTY-FIRST  DAY,  JUNE  i^"^,  1893. 

Sir  Richard  Weester. — Mr.  President,  I  wisli  as  briefly  as  possible 
to  conclude  wiiat  I  have  to  say  on  this  question  of  the  Treaties.  Per- 
haps I  ouo'ht  not  to  pass  on  without  saying  one  word  more  about  Baron 
de  Tuyll's  note.  It  has  nothing  but  a  historical  interest  in  this  case; 
absolutely  nothing,  as  it  is  not  suggested  that  it  was  ever  communicated 
to  Great  Britain;  and  I  shall  show  you  in  a  moment  that  that  is  placed 
on  record  at  the  time.  But  that  there  must  have  been  some  mistake  in 
the  language  of  the  note  to  which  you  called  my  attention  yesterday,  is 
obvious  if  you  regard  the  genesis  and  history  of  the  document.  If  I 
am  not  trespassing  too  much  on  your  kindness,  I  will  ask  you  to  turn 
to  page  34  of  the  1st  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Counter 
Case,  where  you  will  find,  what  I  may  call,  the  genesis  or  original 
beginning  of  this  document.     May  I  remind  you  what  had  happened? 

The  Treaty  of  1824,  that  is  the  United  States  Treaty,  had  been  agreed 
to,  but  not  ratified,  in  April  1824;  it  was  ratified  actually  in  January 
1825.  A  copy  of  it  was  sent  to  the  Company, — the  Russian  American 
Company;  and  it  gave  rise  to  a  Conference  which  was  held  in  July. 
1824,  at  which  Count  iSTesselrode  was  present,  and  it  was  out  of  this 
Conference  or  from  the  proceedings  at  it  that  Baron  de  Tuyll's  note 
ultimately  sprung.  The  note  was  mentioned  first  in  December  1824, 
and  delivered  in  January  1825,  in  consequence  of  the  discussion  which 
had  arisen  at  this  Conference. 

Xow,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will  look  at  page  34,  paragraph  7,  taking 
the  corrected  and  revised  translation  supplied  us  by  the  United  States, 
you  will  see  the  origin  of  the  sentence  wliich  ultimately  found  its  way 
into  Baron  de  Tuyll's  memorandum;  and  it^shows  wliat  very  little  care 
had  been  taken  in  preparing  that  memorandum,  and  how,  ])ractically 
speaking,  it  was  a  document  to  which  no  substantial  attention  was 
paid.    The  end  of  paragraph  7,  you  will  notice,  reads  in  this  way. 

Moreover,  the  coast  of  Siberia  ami  the  Aleutian  Islands  are  not  washed  by  the 
Soiitiiern  Sea,  of  which  alone  mention  is  made  in  the  1st  article  of  the  Treaty,  bnt 
by  the  Northern  Ocean  and  tlio  seas  of  Kanifhatka  aiul  Okhotsk,  which  form  no  part 
of  tlie  Southern  Sea  on  any  known  Map  or  in  any  Geoj^raphy. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  what  they  were  speaking  of  there  as  the  IS'orth- 
ern  Ocean  is  tlie  Mcr  glacialc  above  the  Behring  Straits;  but  when  the 
"note  exjilicative"  came  to  be  i)repared,  on  the  face  of  it  it  is  very  dilli- 
cult  to  understand  exactly  what  it  means,  but  it  is  quite  dear  the 
]»erson  who  prei)ared  it  had  not  followed  the  actual  diiecfions  of  this 
i('])ies('ntation  irom  the  (Jonference,  but  ])re])arod  anotecmbodying,  as 
he,  thought,  ]»i-a('tically  that  which  was  what  I  may  call  the  suggestion 
made  by  the  Dignitaries. 

It  is  curious,  Mr.  ['resident,  to  note  that  in  the  original  translation 

sent   us  by  th(i  United  States,  if  you  will  kindly  look  at  the  end  of 

])aragraph  as   it  originally  stood,  it  had   been  tianslated  as  "Arctic 

Ocean"  and  not  "]S'orthern  Ocean."     If  your  eye  goes  across  the  page 
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totlie  bottom  of  the  original  ijarayiiiph  7  as  sent  to  us,  the  translation 
there  was — 

But  by  the  Arctic  Oceau  and  seas  of  Kainschatka  and  Okhotsk. 

And  I  should  tliink  it  extremely  probable  that  the  Russian  word 
would  admit  of  either  tianslation.  But  it  uuikes  no  dinV'rcnce  for  my 
|)uriK)sc\  1  am  callini;"  atlcntiou  to  tlie  fact  tliat  this  document  (ui'ver 
communicated  to  Great  Britain)  au  attemi)tcd  i)rotest  by  the  liussian 
Comi)any  to  try  and  <^vt  a  restriction  upon  tlie  ten  years  licence, 
assumed  the  form  that  not  unnaturally  caused  you,  Sir,  a  little  doubt  as 
to  its  meaning-  from  the  person  who  prepared  it  not  having  folhtwed  the 
actual  language  of  the  representation.  As  it  reads  in  the  iMendi  or 
the  extract,  1  read  from  Mr.  Blaine  yesterday  at  i)age  2,21,  a  full  stop  is 
put  after  the  words  1824  and  the  sentence  begins. 

The  Aleutian  Islands  are  also  washed  by  tlie  sea  of  Kamchatka  or  Northern  Ocean. 

I  pass  from  it  with  this  concluding  observation  which  is  1  am  afraid 
a  reiietition,  that  the  document  formed  no  i)art  whatever  of  the  nego- 
tiations between  Great  Britain  and  Kussia,  and  so  far  as  the  United 
States  are  concerned  it  is  a  distinct  confirmation  of  what  was  the  mean- 
ing of  the  language  of  the  Treaty  as  it  was  origiiuilly  understood.  For 
this  document  was  intended  to  be,  ami  was,  an  attempt  by  the  Company 
to  get  a  limited  and  restricted  nu-aning  put  upon  clause  IV. 

Now  there  are  only  a  few  nuitters  in  this  connection  to  which  I  need 
call  attention,  and  1  do  so  in  deleience  to  a  question  i)ut  to  me  yester- 
day by  Mr.  Justice  llarhin.  I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good  enough 
to  look  at  the  two  Treaties  as  they  are  together  at  page  5ii  of  the  British 
Case.  It  is  the  most  convenient  form  because  they  can  then  be  com- 
X)ared  without  the  trouble  of  referring  to  more  than  one  book. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Before  you  leave  that  may  1  ask  whether  it 
appears  in  the  Case  that  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  1824  were  known  to 
Great  Britain  when  the  treaty  of  1825  was  made. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  known  and  adopted  by  Great  Britain 
as  being  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  attempt  that  was  being  nu\de  by 
Russia  to  get  her  to  agree  to  other  terms.  After  the  1824  Treaty  had 
been  agreed  to  Russia  tried  to  induce  Great  Britain  to  limit  her  right 
of  visiting  during  the  term  of  ten  years  to  the  lisiere.  Russia  tried,  as 
I  will  show  you,  by  two  documents,  to  get  Great  Britain  to  accept  a  less 
right  of  visiting  than  the  United  States  had  ac(juired.  While  that 
negotiation  was  going  on  the  British  Ministers  received  the  Anierican 
Treaty,  ui)ou  which  they  put  identically  the  same  construction  which 
eveiy  body  else,  uj)  till  this  argument,  has  put  upon  it:  nanu'ly  that  it 
did  not  limit  the  Korth  West  Coast  to  5!>.30;  and,  in  conseipience,  upon 
the  ground  that  Great  Britain  couhl  not  be  forced  to  accept  less  than 
the  United  States,  they  adopted  that  language  without  a  suggestion 
made,  or  a  single  scintilla  of  a  suggestion,  that  these  rights  were 
limited,  and  Great  Britain  was  only  getting  a  right  to  the  North  West 
Coast,  as  they  are  now  pleased  to  call  it,  up  to  latitude  GO,  or  anything 
else. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — One  other  question.  The  United  States 
Treaty  describes  it  as  "  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific 
Ocean  or  South  Sea". 

Sir  Richard  Wi;nsTi:R. — Quite  right. 

IMr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  British  Treaty  describes  it  as  ''any  part 
of  the  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean".  The  French  of  that 
Treaty  has  the  word  "'Grand"  in  it. 
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Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  quite  understaDd. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  not  material  to  tlie  question  I  "was 
about  to  ask.  Have  you  any  doubt  that  Great  Britain  intended  by  the 
Treaty  of  1825  to  cover  precisely  the  same  waters  that  the  United 
States  Treaty  of  1824  covered. 

Su'  KicHARD  Webster. — Not  the  slightest  doubt.  It  is  my  conten- 
tion that  Great  Britain  intended  to  get  so  far  as  coast  rights  were  con- 
cerned, and  so  far  as  navigation  and  fishing  rights  were  concerned, 
M-hat  the  United  States  got. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  think  that  that  requires  some  little  modification. 
They  intended  to  get  all  tliey  believed  the  American  negotiators  had 
got.  If  they  were  mistaken  as  to  what  the  American  negotiators  had 
got,  that  would  not  alter  it. 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — Not  in  any  way.  Perhaps,  my  Lord,  I 
had  not  expressed  myself  accurately,  but  I  understood  the  Judge  to  be 
referring  to  the  words  of  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  was  all. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Not  to  anything  behind  it  other  wise  my 
answer  would  have  been  different. 

Lord  Hannen. — They  thought  they  were  getting  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  interpretation,  the  United  States  had  got. 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster.  That  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  only  object  of  my  enquiry  was,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  in  your  judgment  the  words  in  the  Treaty  of  1825  "in  any 
part  of  the  Grand  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean  were"  to 
receive  any  ditt'erent  interpretation  from  the  words  of  similar  import  in 
the  Treaty  of  1824,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  words  "  South  Sea" 
were  not  mentioned  in  the  one  of  1825. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — No  difference  at  all. 

[The  President  of  the  Tribunal  here  consulted  with  Lord  Hannen, 
and  Mr.  Justice  Harlan.] 

Senator  Morgan. — Mr.  President,  I  desire  respectfully  to  suggest, 
with  reference  to  a  consultation  between  a  portion  of  the  members  of 
this  Tribunal,  occupying  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  that  it  would 
only  be  just  to  tlie  balance  of  us  that  we  should  retire  and  have  our 
consultation  where  all  can  be  heard  that  is  said. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  think  it  right  that  the  Senator  should  understand 
that  the  conversation  which  arose  between  some  members  of  this  Tri- 
bunal, arose  entirely  from  the  President  having  put  a  question  to  those 
who  are  nearest  to  him  on  the  subject. 

The  President. — We  should,  of  course,  certainly  adjourn  for  our 
future  decision.  Whatever  renuirks  we  make  in  exchanging  points  of 
observation  which  takes  place  between  us,  if  it  has  any  bearing  as  to 
our  decision  we  would,  of  course,  make  it  known  in  our  recess  when  we 
adjourn. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  supposed  from  the  length  of  the  conversation 
that  it  nmst  necessarily  have  some  bearing  on  this  cas(%  and  Avhen  that 
is  the  fact  ]  tliink  the  entire  Tribunal  ought  to  have  the  benelit  of  the 
o]>servations  that  are  exchanged  between  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

The  Prksidknt. — As  wc  are  api)r()acliing  the  end  of  our  hearings 
altogether,  ])erhaps  it  wouhl  be  better  not  to  bring  in  any  new  pro- 
cedure. I'crsonal  observations  exchanged  between  one  member  of  the 
Tribunal  and  another  are  merely  consideied  as  quite  informal.  If  there 
is  anything  in  tiiem  wliich  Inis  any  substance  wliieh  nniy  be  useful  to 
bring  to  notice  before  the  final  deliberation  between  us,  you  maybe 
sure  that  we  shall  do  so.     Tliese  pei  sonal  observations  which  have  been 
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exclianged  were  really  for  the  private  understanding:  of  certain  points 
between  different  members  of  tlie  Trilninal.  1  myself  was  in  donbt  as 
to  certain  qnestions  of  fact,  and  1  eniiuiicd  from  my  neighbors  wliat 
tliey  tlionglit  of  the  two  translations.  I'erhaps,  Sir  Kichard,  you  will 
proceed. 

Sir  KiciTARD  Webster. — I  understood,  in  tlie  answers  that  I  jjave 
to  the  learned  Judge's  (question,  that  he  was  askiiij^  me  as  to  wliat  I 
may  call  the  j;eo*irapl)y  of  the  matter, — as  to  whether  1  meant  to  draw 
any  distinction  between  "  the  part  of  the  Ocean  commonly  callcil  tlie 
Pacific  Ocean"  and,  "tlie  part  of  tlie  Great  Ocean  commonly  called  the 
I'acilic  Oc(^an  or  South  Sea"  in  the  1st  Article  of  the  United  States 
Treaty.  It  was  in  that  sense,  and  in  that  sense  only,  that  I  answered 
the  question.  If  there  "was  something  behind  that  1  do  not  under- 
staiul,  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  learned  Judge  will  let  me  know.  That 
is  liow  J  understood  the  question  put,  and  that  is  how  I  answered  it. 

Now  1  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  look  at  the  Treaty.  I  care  not  whether 
I  work  by  the  French  or  the  English  text  mj'^self;  but  I  think  I  had 
better  take  the  English  so  that  all  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  will 
follow  me  more  easily.  If  they  will  be  kind  enough  to  look  at  i)age  52 
of  the  liritish  Case,  there  they  will  see  an  English  version  of  the  United 
States  Treaty  sufficiently  accurate  for  my  purpose, — at  any  rate,  suffi- 
ciently accurate  to  enable  my  point  to  be  made  clear.  (3n  the  next 
page,  you  will  find  the  British  Treaty.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
either  Nation  thought  they  were  getting  any  grant  under  Article  I, — 
and  I  am  confining  my  observations  now  to  the  United  States  Treaty: 
whether  it  be  international  law  or  not,  now,  both  Nations  in  the  years 
1824  and  1825  were  contending,  and  contended  for  long  after  that  time, 
that  by  international  law  the  right  existed  to  land  on  unoccupied  coiists ; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  further  with  the  language  of  this  Article  1 
to  enable  one  to  see  it.    It  says: 

It  ia  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  Great  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
or  South  Sea.  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers 
shall  be  neidier  disturbed  nor  restrained,  eitlier  in  navigation  or  in  fishing,  or  in  the 
power  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  ujjon  points  whicli  may  not  already  have  l)een 
occupied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the  restrictions 
and  conditions  determined  by  the  following  Articles. 

That  was  an  agreement  that  the  interference  attempted  by  Russia 
over  the  whole  area  as  to  which  it  ha«l  been  attempted,  should  be  with- 
drawn and  should  be  no  longer  persisted  in.  It  was  no  griint;  it  was 
no  permission — it  was,  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  a  withdrawal  of 
the  claims  of  llussia  put  forward  by  the  Ukase  of  1821,  objected  to  by 
the  protest  of  the  United  States,  no  longer  continued  after  the  year 
1824. 

Now  Mr.  President  will  you  look  at  the  words  of  the  next  Article. 

The  President. — Do  you  believe  that  this  first  Article  implied  that 
Russia  had  a  property  on  the  inhabited  coasts? 

Sir  Richard  Wehstek. — I  think  the  first  Article  implied  that  the 
United  States  did  not  care  to  dis]>ute  Russia's  title  to  the  coasts,  because 
you  will  observe  if  I  may  say  so — I  am  a  little  anticiiiating — that  by  the 
third  Article  they  agreed  to  make  no  settlement  ncntli  of  50°  40'.  Of 
course  the  United  States  knew  i)erfectly  well  that  they  could  not  deter- 
mine the  question  between  Russia  and  other  nations;  but  so  far  as  the 
United  States  were  concerned  they  did  not  care  about  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Russia's  rights  to  the  coast  above  54°  40'  could  be  dis- 
puted.   That  is  what  my  understanding  of  the  Articles  is. 
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The  President. — You  would  construe  that  as  recognizing  an  exclu- 
sive right  of  Kussia  to  take  possession,  rather  than  an  actual  recogni- 
tion of  the  actual  property  of  Russia f 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  I  believe  is  the  proper  construction 
of  this  Article — recognizing  a  right  of  Russia  without  let  or  hindrance — 
by  the  United  States,  to  take  possession  of  the  coast,  without  consid- 
ering whether  her  possession  up  to  that  time  was  complete;  and  reserv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  right  by  international  law,  which  was  then 
believed  to  exist,  that  in  the  absence  of  possession  being  taken — in  the 
absence  of  Russian  establishments — there  was  a  right  of  trading  with 
the  nations,  and,  if  necessary  of  lauding  for  the  purpose  of  trading.  It 
was  a  recognition  of  rights  and  not  a  grant  of  any  fresh  rights  what- 
ever. It  was  in  consequence  of  the  action  of  Russia  in  1821  necessi- 
tating protests  by  the  United  States,  and  necessitating  the  withdrawal 
by  Russia  of  the  claims  which  she  had  set  up  which  would  have  inter- 
fered with  the  United  States  rights. 

Now  if  you  will  let  me  read  the  second  Article,  you  will  observe  that 
my  first  point  comes  out  with  greater  clearness  still  there.     It  says: 

With  a  view  of  preventing  tlie  riahts  of  navigation  and  of  fishing,  exercised  upon 
the  Great  Ocean  by  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting  Powers,  from 
becoming  the  pretext  for  an  illicit  trade,  it  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  shall  not  resort  to  any  point  where  there  is  a  Russian  Establishment,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Governor  or  Commander;  and  that,  reci])rocally,  the  subjects 
of  Russia  shall  not  resort,  without  permission,  to  any  Establishment  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  north-west  coast. 

Now  you  will  observe,  Sir,  from  the  point  of  view  of  future  establish- 
ments, no  fresh  establishments  were  to  be  made  by  Russia  south  of  54° 
40' — no  fresh  establishments  were  to  be  made  by  the  United  States 
north  of  54°  40'.  This  clause  shows  that  tlie  rights  of  navigation  and 
visit,  (which  were  recognized  as  extending  to  unoc(;upied  coasts),  were 
not  to  be  exercised  where  there  was  a  Russian  establisliment,  or  United 
States  establisliment  without  communication  with  the  Commandant  of 
the  respective  Governments;  and  is  inconsistent,  as  1  shall  show  you  in 
a  moment,  with  any  idea  of  this  being  limited  to  54^40'  or  60",  it  being 
necessary  that  the  right  should  extend  all  the  way  round  that  territory, 
and  should  be  exercised,  subject  to  the  control  of  Article  II  all  the  way 
round  that  territory  north  of  54°  40'  right  up  to  the  Behring  Straits 
which  had  been  included  in  the  Ukase. 

Now  will  you  h)ok  at  Article  111?    It  says: 

It  is,  moreover,  agrijcd  that  hereafter  there  shall  not  be  formed  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  under  the  authority  of  the  said  States,  any  I'-stablishment 
upon  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  nor  in  any  of  tlie  islands  adjacent,  to  the 
north  of  5i°  40'  of  north  latitude. 

Now  do  the  United  States  Counsel  contend  that  the  north-west  coast 
was  limit('<l  in  the  Ai-ticle?  There  w^as  a  vast  extent  of  coast  running 
away  to  the  west  of  wliere  you  find  there  the  jiink  colour,  right  down 
to  tlie  Aleutian  Islands.  Accoiding  to  the  contontion  of  Mr.  Carter 
"north  west  coast",  where  it  occuii's  in  this  Treaty,  lies  between  latitude 
00'^  and  latitude,  54°  40'.  Now  1  ask  you  whether  this  eontention,  never 
raised  by  Russia,  never  suggested  by  liussia,  is  to  prevail  in  the  face  of 
that  Arti(;le  111  where  there  is  a  i)rohil)ition  against  the  United  States 
for  establishing  a  settlement  on  the  north  west  (;oast  of  America  north 
of  54'"^  40'?  What  does  tiiat  mean?  That  for  good  consideration,  the 
United  States  agieed  that  they  would  not  make  fresh  establishments 
from  north  of  54°  40'  right  up  to  Helirings  Straits,  and,  for  tliat  matter, 
beyond.  It  is  not  important  for  my  |»urpose,  because  so  far  as  we  are 
now  considering,  up  to  lieliring  Straits  is  far  enough. 
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The  President. — Do  you  believe  by  that  artifle  tliaf  tlie  United 
States  forfeited  the  right  to  settle  on  the  mure  southern  Lshuids  of  the 
Aleutian  group? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Weestee. — Certainly. 

The  President. — Yet  they  are  not  north  of  54o. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Werstkr. — That  is  exactly  what  I  desire  to  bring  out. 
They  were  dealing  with  the  eoast  line  and  they  were  saying  "Tliere 
shall  be  a  line  drawn  upon  that  eoast  at  54°40'.  They  meant  the  United 
States  settlement  to  stop  at  54°  40'  and  the  Eussian  settlement  to  stop 
at  the  same  line.     That  was  the  dividing  point  for  them. 

The  J'resident. — They  speak  of  the  Islands  on  that  eoast. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — That  is  the  observation  1  had  in  my  mind. 
However,  it  is  unimportant — that  is  why  54°  40'  came  in. 

The  President. — It  is  not  quite  so  unimportant,  because  your  inter- 
pretation of  this  Article  has  to  be  taken  together  with  your  interpreta- 
tion of  what  you  said  yesterday  about  the  59°  30'  paiallel,  when  you 
said  it  could  not  certainly  apply  to  the  30  miles  renuiiniug  betweeu  59° 
30'  and  (ioo. 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — No. 

The  President. — I  believe  in  the  same  way  as  you  said  to  day,  that 
the  peoi)Ie  who  made  these  Treaties  were  thinking  of  the  coast  line,  and 
considered  that  going,  say,  from  San  Francisco  all  along  the  coast  to 
Kadiak  and  theUnalaskan  part  they  went  on  going  noith  as  it  maybe 
that  they  meant  when  they  si)oke  of  doing  nothing  above  59°  30'. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — They  may  not  have  remembered  that  this 
peak  came  down  so  far.  We  do  not  really  know  whether  the  map  was 
correctly  plotted  at  that  time. 

The  President. — That  is  how  you  interpret  both  cases? 

Sir  Kic:hard  Webster. — Certainly. 

The  President. — And  the  one  you  mentioned  yesterday. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — But  surely,  if  I  may  be  aUowed  to  say  so — 
I  do  not  want  to  justify  myself — it  is  the  strongest  argument  in  support 
of  what  1  said  yesterday,  that  it  was  ridiculous,  of  course,  to  suggest 
that  they  drew  any  distinction  between  59°  40'  and  (iO'  for  this  purpose. 
59°  40'  and  00°  for  the  i)urpose  of  a  dividing  line  were  practically  the 
same  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  coast  line. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Does  it  anywhere  appear  from  the  correspond- 
ence of  either  of  the  three  Governments,  that  either  Great  Britain  or 
America  disputed  the  right  of  Kussia  to  the  Aleutian  Islands  or  to 
any  parts  of  the  coast  north  of  59°  30'  or  60'? 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  it  does  except  in  this  sense, 
Judge — that  I  think  tliat  in  all  probability  there  was  not  the  amount  of 
agreement  as  to  what  possession  had,  in  fact,  been  taken  by  Kussia; 
but  I  agree  with  the  Attorney  General  that,  from  the  British  i>oint  of 
view,  tliey  were  content  to  stop  at  54°  40'  in  the  sense  of  54°  40'  used 
by  the  President  but -a  few  moments  ago. 

The  President. — You  would  not  interpret  all  this  Treaty  as  a  delim- 
itation of  territory  actually  occu[)ied,  but  rather  of  what  you  call  today 
the  sphere  of  influence. — that  is  the  right  ot  taking  ])()ssession. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Yes,  I  ought  to  say,  if  I  was  concerned  to 
discuss  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  negotiation  Mr.  Adams  distinctly, 
disputed  it;  but  I  was  rather  looking  at  the  ultimate  result  of  the  nego- 
tiations than  the  preliminary  discussion  which  seemed  of  less  impor- 
tance. 

Now,  I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  Article  IV. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  understood  that,  during  a  term  of  ten  years,  countinjr  from  the 
signature  of  the  present  Couveutiou,  the  ships  of  both  Powers,  or  which  belong  to 
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their  citizens  or  subjects,  respectively,  may  reciprocally  frequent,  without  any  hin- 
drance whatever,  the  interior  seas,  gulfs,  harbours,  and  creeks  upon  the  const  men- 
tioued  iu  the  preceding  Article,  for  the  purpose  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the 
natives  of  the  country. 

That  was  independent,  so  to  speak,  of  what  I  may  call  the  general 
right  of  trading  with  natives  on  unoccupied  coasts.  It  was  something 
which  would  apply  to  what  may  be  called  interior  seas  and  waters  of 
the  territory  in  future  to  be  recognized  as  Eussian  as  distinguished  from 
the  United  States. 

Now,  I  desire,  to  the  best  of  my  power,  to  avoid  repetition;  but  with 
reference  to  what  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  me,  showing 
you  were  kindly  appreciating  my  argument  yesterday,  what  reason  can 
be  given  for  saying  that  that  privilege  stopped  at  latitude  60° — there  is 
not  a  vestige  of  a  trace  of  a  suggestion  of  the  kind  in  the  correspond- 
ence between  Eussia  and  America,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  case  to 
support  an  argument  of  Mr.  Blaine  which  had  better,  when  examined, 
have  been  abandoned,  with  all  res^ject  to  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter, — 
he  puts  it  in  his  written  argument,  and  says  that  the  Northwest  Coast 
is,  because  he  says  it,  to  be  construed  as  being  Irom  60°  to  latitude  54°, 
and  so  on,  further  south.  May  I  ask  to  read  one  document  which  shows 
how  Eussia,  at  any  rate,  would  never  have  attem])ted  to  put  that  con- 
struction on  the  language !  It  is  not  a  diplomatic  document,  but  still  it 
is  of  equal  importance  because  it  emanated  from  Count  Nesselrode.  I 
mention  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  our  contention  is  no  after- 
thought; but  this  coast  is  referred  to  by  Eussia  with  the  meaning  we  put 
u})on  it  and  not  the  meaning  that  the  United  States  put  upon  it.  If  you 
turn  to  page  30  of  that  same  book,  the  1st  Appendix  to  the  Counter 
Case,  whicli  you  were  good  enough  to  refer  to  when  I  was  speaking  of 
Baron  de  Tuylls  memoradum,  you  will  find  Count  Nesselrode's  letter  of 
the  11th  of  A])ril,  18!^3,  which  is  written  seven  days  after  the  Treaty 
was  agreed  and  signed  in  the  terms  I  read, — not  ratified,  but  signed. 
It  was  done  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  5th  of  April,  18:^4. 

Now  the  letter  of  the  11th  of  April,  1824  (and  1  read  from  the  revised 
translation),  at  page  30  of  Vol.  I  Appendix  to  British  Counter  Case, 
aboutadozeu  lines  belowthe  break  which  begins  "  having  thus  denoted", 
with  reference  to  Article  III  of  the  American  Treaty  it  is  said : 

In  Article  III  the  United  States  recognize  the  sovereign  power  of  Russia  over  the 
western  coast  of  America,  from  the  Polar  Seas  to  54^  40'  of  north  latitude. 

Sir,  would  you  glance  once  more  at  the  language  of  Article  3?  "Any 
Establishment  upon  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America";  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Carter,  is  driven  from  the  necessities  of  his  position  to  say 
that  in  Article  III  the  "Northwest  coast  of  America"  means  from  00° 
to  54°  40';  and  Count  Nesselrode  si)eaking  of  it  a  few  days  afterwards 
says  that  it  went  to  the  Polar  Seas.  It  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  this 
contention  could  not  have  been  made  by  Eussia, — could  not  have  been 
made  by  anyone  who  was  not  diiven  to  the  stress  of  suj)porting  an 
untenable  i)osition  taken  u])  by  Mr.  Jilaine  in  order  to  sn])i)ort  a  i)roposi- 
tion, — the  meaning  of  whicli  the  words  do  not  ])ermit  of.  You  will  not 
find  any  dispute  about  the  noithern  boundary  of  the  Eussian  posses- 
sions; and  it  is  the  key  to  the  whole  of  this  corresiiondcnce  and  this 
construction,  that  the  llnilcd  Stales  were  only  anxious  about  the  south- 
ern bouiulary  and  cared  not  a  )>it  about  the  juirthern.  'IMien'rore,  you 
liiul  in  this  Treaty  no  trace  of  50°,  or  00°,  or  anything  that  corresponds 
to  it. 

The  Prertdknt. — l^^xcept  for  reserving  the  right  of  free  navigation 
and  trade  on  unoccupied  i)oirits,  which  I  would  call  rather  a  con veu- 
tional  arrangement  than  international  law. 
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Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — And  you  observe,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  dividiii<;"  line,  it  e(iually  applies  north  and  south  of  54'^  40'.  o!)^ 
30'  or  00°  does  not  enter  into  this  Treaty  at  all,  and  there  is  not  one 
word  on  which  my  learned  friends  can  lian<;  their  i)oint. 

I  am  glad  to  thiidv  that  my  points  come  out  clearly  as  I  go  along,  and 
not  at  too  great  length. 

The  President. — Might  I  beg  to  ask  incidentally,  what  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  to  the  double  translation  of  these  documents 
l)ublished  in  the  tirst  Ap])endix  to  the  Ibitish  Counter  (.'ase?  You  see 
there  are  two  translations. 

Sir  Richard  VVeijster. — The  tirst  was  the  original  one  sent  us  by 
the  United  States.  The  revised  translation  is  also  sent  us  by  the  United 
States.    You  wdl  disregard  the  lefthand  (;olumn  altogether. 

General  Foster. — Of  course,  Mr.  President,  you  must  disregard  it, 
because  it  is  not  now  in  the  Case. 

Sir  EiciiARD  Webster. — We  were  obliged  to  do  it— the  United 
States  adndt  we  were, — to  call  attention  to  the  inaccurate  translation. 
We  could  not  help  doing  it;  but  we  printed  them,  so  that  the  eye  might 
see  where  the  inaccuracy  occuiied, — both  the  original  and  the  revised. 

Now,  would  you  be  good  enough  to  turn  back  to  page  11  (App.  1  B. 
C.C.)  of  that  Appendix,  and  you  will  there  find  the  explanation. 

The  leftliantl  column  contains  tlie  trannlations  originally  furnished  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  Volume  I  of  the  Appendix  to  their  Case.  In  the  righthaud 
column  revised  translations  are  given.  N"*.  1  to  10,  12  to  15  having  been  witlulraAvn 
by  the  United  States,  the  revised  translations  of  these  documents  have  been  made 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  from  the  fac-shniles  of  the  original  Russian  text 
annexed  to  the  Case  of  the  United  States.  Of  the  remainder,  namely  N''^  11,  13,  14, 
and  16  to  31,  the  amended  versions,  recently  supplied  by  the  United  States,  have 
been  adopted.  Where  any  material  diftereuces  between  the  original  and  revised 
translations  occur  the  passages  have  been  underlined,  with  the  addition  of  brackets 
in  the  case  of  interpolations. 

For  my  purpose,  I  accept  the  position  taken  by  my  learned  friends; 
and  I  refer  entirely  to  their  revised  translation. 

Now,  Sir,  may  I  resume  the  thread  of  my  observations;  that,  with 
reference  to  the  Treaty  itself,  there  is  not  a  word  in  it  upon  which  the 
contention  of  the  United  States  now  made  can  be  founded.  But  it  may 
be  said,  though  that  may  be  perfectly  true.  Great  Britain  understood 
it  difterently, — that  Great  Britain  understood  "  Kortliwest  coast"  in 
the  limited  sense  that  the  United  States  are  contending  for,  "and 
therefore,  we  shall  rely  upon  what  Great  Britain  thought". 

Here  I  would  rennnd  the  Tribunal  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's 
answer  to  Lord  Hannen  to  be  found  at  page  350  of  the  revised  note.  I 
need  not  trouble  the  Tribunal  to  look  at  it  because  I  mentioned  it  yes- 
terday. Mr.  Carter  was  arguing,  that  because  we  had  adojUed  the 
language  of  the  1st  Article  of  the  American  Treaty,  we  must  be  taken 
to  have  inherited  its  limited  meaning;  and  Lord  Hannen  puts  this  to 
Mr.  Carter: 

Would  yon  say  the  English  Government  was  bound  by  the  interpretation  which 
yon  say  had  been  put  npon  it  by  the  Russian  and  American  Governments  if  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  English  Government  and  the  h'ussian  Government  shewed 
that  they  understood  the  words  "  Pacilie  Oicau"  in  a  dili'erent  souse? 

And  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter  says: 

No,  my  Lord,  I  would  not  in  that  case. 

And,  of  course,  one  would  have  expected  Mr.  Carter  to  have  made  that 
answer. 

Now  I  will  complete  what  I  have  to  say  about  these  Treaties  by  show- 
ing that  beyond  all  (question  the  British  Government  did  not  under- 
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stand  either  Pacific  Ocean  as  excluding  Behriiig  Sea,  or  North  West 
Coast  as  limited  to  Avhat  was  south  of  latitude  60,  and  will  the  Court 
be  good  enough  to  take  the  volume  I  had  yesterday,  Appendix  2  to  the 
British  Case,  and  let  me  put  two  letters  which,  in  my  submission,  j)ut 
this  matter  beyond  the  slightest  question,  and  to  which  I  crave  the 
attention  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  when  he  comes  to  reply. 
You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  I  yesterday  called  attention  to 
page  63  where  the  words  occur.  "Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  comprehending  the  sea  within  Behring  Straits".  It  is  put  both 
in  French  and  English. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  value  of  that  depends  on  what  he  meant 
by  the  words  "  Pacific  Ocean"  in  that  first  article. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — He  must  have  meant  Behring  Sea.  He 
could  not  have  meant  anything  else,  for  it  is  the  right  of  free  naviga- 
tion along  the  whole  extent  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  comprehending  the 
sea  within  Behring  Straits. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Xeed  he  have  referred  to  it  if,  as  both  sides 
admit,  Eussia  had  no  purpose  to  exclude  either  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain  from  the  open  waters  of  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — He  must  have  referred  to  it  for  in  any  con- 
tention the  100  miles  from  Asia  and  from  Alaska  and  from  Siberia 
would  have  overlapped  long  below. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  specifically  refers  to  Behring  Straits  for 
that  reason. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Everybody  agrees  that  the  100  miles 
w(mld  have  excluded  from  the  coast  on  the  east  side — and  the  coast  on 
the  west  side — ships  coming  within  200  miles  of  Behring  Straits  and 
tlierefore  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  letter  he  is  speaking  of  the  nav- 
igation of  something  which  will  take  him  up  to  Behring  Straits.  What 
does  he  call  that — the  Pacific  Ocean?  If  it  can  be  suggested  against 
me, — if  you  could  suggest  that  the  200  miles  from  Behring  Straits 
would  have  reached  down  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  there  might 
be  something  in  the  suggestion  but  the  fact  that  the  person  wlio  penned 
this  document  is  speaking  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  taking  him  up  to 
Behring  Straits  shows  conchisively  in  his  mind  he  was  arguing  about 
the  space  of  water  which  abutted  so  to  speak  upon  Behring  Straits, 
the  100  miles  having  disappeared  altogetlier.  May  I  trouble  you  kindly 
to  refer  to  it.  They  actually  speak  in  the  same  Article  of  two  marine 
leagues  thus  at  p.  63,  App.  II,  B.  C.  we  read. 

It  being  weM  understood  that  tbe  said  right  of  fishery  shall  not  be  exercised  by 
the  subjects  of  either  of  the  two  Powers  nearer  than  two  mariue  leagues  Iroiu  the 
respective  possessions  of  the  other. 

And,  tlierefore,  it  contemplated  going  quite  close  up  to  the  shore  of 
]5('hring  Straits  within  two  maiine  leagues.  Again  I  may  be  nu't  with 
this:  That  is  what  (ireat  Britain  said;  is  it  what  Bns.sia  said  and  I 
will  ask  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  to  look  at  page  09.  I  will  transjatc  (and 
the  President  will  <;orrcct  me)  the  opening  words  of  Article  III  at  ])age 
60  of  the  counterdraft  of  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries,  "that  in  the 
l)ossessionsof  the  two  Powers  which  are  designated  or  described  in  the 
])receding  Arti(;I(!s,  and  particularly  so  far  as  a'P  30'  of  North  latitude, 
but  not  further,  the  respecitive  vessels  shall  have  the  right  of  visiting 
for  ten  years."  '^riuMelbre  Russia  was  asking  not  that  Moithwest  Coast 
should  liave  a  dilleicnt  nu'aning,  l)ut  that  there  should  1k^  a  s|)ecial 
limitation  of  tin;  riglit  of  visit  by  (Ireat  IJrilain  not  above  50°  30'  ibr 
the  ten  years.    They  sought  to  limit  the  ten  year  period  of  visit  to  this 
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very  coast  that  my  learned  fiieiid  Mr.  Carter  has  been  speaking?  of,  not 
on  the  jiTound  tliat  it  was  caMed  Nortliwest  Coast.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
They  knew  perlectly  well  that  Northwest  Coast  meant  a  j^reat  deal 
more  tiian  that.  They  souglit  to  pnt  in  terms  of  prohibition  against 
visit  beyond  that  point. 

The  President. — That  excluded,  of  course,  visiting  Kadiak  and 
Unalaska. 

tSir  KiciiARD  Webster. — It  excluded  everything. 

Tiic  I'RESIDJONT. — 1  thouglit  it  was  more  south. 

yir  Richard  Wehsteu. — Yes,  I  think  it  is  a  little  more  south. 

The  President. — Yet  you  consider  that  part  as  excluded 'f 

Sir  KiciiARD  Wersteij. — Unquestionably  from  the  point  of  view 
they  were  bargaining  Pussia  tried  to  limit  it  to  that  latitude,  and  they 
had  a  reason  for  it,  because  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia  there 
was  a  discussion  about  the  (inicre  which  only  came  into  existence  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  British  Treaty.  It  has  no  relation  to  the  United 
States  Treaty  at  all. 

Now  let  me  read  Article  V  (see  p.  G9,  App.  II,  B.  C): 

Tho  High  Coniiactinf:^  Powers  stipulate  moreover  that  their  respective  suhjects 
shall  freely  navigate  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  Paoitic  Ocean  as  much  to  the  north 
as  to  the  south  witliont  any  hindrance,  and  that  they  shall  enjoy  the  right  of  lishing 
on  the  high  sea,  but  tliat  tliis  right  shall  not  be  exercised  -within  a  distance  of  two 
marine  leagues  from  the  coasts  or  possessions,  he  they  Russian  or  he  they  British. 

Now  again  I  ask,  what  ground  is  there  for  suggesting  that  the  coasts 
and  i)os!»essions  of  Russia  are  to  be  limited  to  (iO°  or  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  does  not  go  right  up  to  P>ehring  Straits'?  What  argument  can 
be  adduced  in  sui)i)ort  of  sucli  contention  excei)t  the  assertion  of 
Counsel,  which  is  not  argument  at  all  for  this  purjmse. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  that  Treaty  now^  in  force? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — This  is  not  the  Treaty:  It  is  the  Russian 
projet.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  that  Russia  understood  Northwest 
Coast  and  Pacilic  Ocean  through  the  whole  of  this  in  exactly  the  same 
sense  that  Great  Britain  understood  it.  Article  VI  is,  the  Russian 
Emperor  wishing  to  give  more  ])roof  of  his  regard  for  the  interests  of 
the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  to  give  all  success  to  useful 
enteri)rises  which  result  from  the  discovery  of  the  Northwest  Passage 
of  the  Continent  of  America,  consents  that  this  freedom  of  navigation, 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  extends  under  the  same  conditions 
au  dctroit  de  Bihring,  and  the  sea  situate  to  the  north  of  it.  Now.  I 
ask  Mr.  Justice  Harlan's  kind  consideration  to  this.  The  100  miles  has 
disapiK'ared  in  this  document.  There  is  not  a  trace  of  the  100  miles, 
and  they  themselves  i)roi)osed  two  nmrine  leagues,  and  they  speak  of 
the  right  of  navigation  and  of  lishing,  which  is  to  extend  within  two 
marine  leagues  of  the  coast,  as  going  right  up  to  Behring  Straits;  and 
yet  in  the  face  of  this  the  successors  in  title  of  Russia  allege  a  right  to 
say  that  the  navigation  at  this  time  was  understood  by  Great  Britain 
as  meaning  to  be  contined  to  that  which  was  .south  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  not  to  extend  to  these  thousands  of  miles  of  water  which 
extended  from  the  Aleutian  Islands  up  to  Behring  Straits. 

Then  Article  VII  ])rovi(les  that  the  Russian  vessels  and  the  British 
vessels  navigating  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean  and  the  sea  above  indicated, 
that  is  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  well  when  they  are  driven  by  tem])ests  or 
by  damage  had  taken  refuge  in  the  resi)ective  ports  of  the  High  Con- 
tiacting  Parties.  In  the  Northern  Ocean  and  I*acilic  Ocean  they 
might  get  around  to  !>ritish  ])Ossessions,  and  therefore  up  to  the  latest 
date  Russia  (and  this  points  my  observation)  is  seeking  to  get  Great 
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Britain  to  agree  to  the  ten  years  clause  being  limited  to  tlie  lisicre  with 
regard,  to  all  the  Articles — the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Northwestern 
Coast — in  the  meaning  which  would  include  the  coast  ud  to  Behring 
Sea. 

Now  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  put  a  question,  was  the  Treaty  communicated 
to  Great  Britain  before  the  other  Treaty  was  signed  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  turn  to  page  72  of  the  same  book  (App.  II  B.  C.)  whore  will 
be  found  l\Ir.  George  Canning's  communication  with  regard  to  the 
American  Treaty,  and  that  brings  out  in  the  clearest  possible  relief  the 
arguments  which  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  put  before  the  Tribunal. 

Article  IV  of  the  United  States  Treaty  is  thus  summarized — I  had 
better  read  the  summary  of  both  III  and  IV. 

The  third  Article  fixes  the  boundary  line  at  54°  north  of  which  the  United  States 
are  not  to  form  establishments  and  south  of  which  Russia  cannot  advance. 

There  is  no  reference  to  60°  or  any  northern  boundary  or  any  south- 
ern boundary. 

The  fourth  Article  allows  free  entrance  to  both  parties  for  ten  years  into  all  the 
gulfs,  harbours  etc.  of  each  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  trading  with  the  natives. 

The  contention  of  my  learned  friends  now  is  that  Great  Britain  only 
thought  that  under  the  words  "  North-west  coast"  in  the  Article  of  the 
British  Treaty  they  were  getting  the  right  to  fish  up  to  latitude  00°. 
Now  what  does  Mr.  Canning  say?  It  was  present  to  his  mind — because 
as  I  have  shown  to  you  but  a  few  moments  ago,  Eussia  had  been  try- 
ing to  get  those  things  agreed  to  by  Great  Britain.  He  writes  to  Count 
Lieven  who  was  the  Kussian  Minister  I  believe  in  England. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  sending  to  your  Excellency  the  inclosed  extract  from  an 
American  newspaper,  by  which  you  will  see  that  I  did  not  exaggerate  what  I  stated 
to  you,  as  the  American  construction  of  the  convention  signed  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

It  is  to  this  construction  that  I  referred,  when  I  claimed  for  England  (as  justly 
quoted  by  Count  Nesselrode)  whatever  was  granted  to  other  nations.  Ko  limita- 
tions here  of  59^. 

There  never  had  been  any  attempt  to  get  Great  Britain  to  limit  the 
right  of  navigation  or  fishing  except  to  the  two  leagues  which  is  men- 
tioned before.  But  with  regard  to  this  point  of  the  north-west  coast 
there  had  been  the  distinct  attempt  to  get  her  to  limit  her  10  years 
clause  to  the  very  strip  which  Mr.  Carter  now  suggests  she  agreed  to 
limit  it  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  you  read  is  a  newspaper  account  of  the 
Treaty.  What  you  want  I  think  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Addington  on 
page  29. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — For  my  particnlar  purpose  I  do  not  want 
anything  more  than  that  summary.  It  is  a  true  summary.  It  makes 
no  diflerence  for  my  purpose. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  thought  you  were  reading  it  to  show  the 
Britisii  knew  of  the  Treaty. 

Sir  KicuARD  Webster. — Well  so  I  think  they  had  as  a  matter  of 
fact. 

iVIr.  Justice  Harlan. — No  they  did  not  got  it  till  the  letter  of  Mr. 
Addington  wliicli  shows  he  tiansmittod  it  1  think  to  Mr.  Canning. 

Sir  J;i('i[ARD  Wehster. — You  arc  right.  I  was  perlia[)s  ondeavour- 
ing  to  take  it  a  little  nior«;  shortly  than  1  need;  but  my  argument  is  as 
strong  wlietlier  it  is  a  connnunioation  thiongh  a  nowsi)aporor  any  other 
channel.  My  point  is  tliat  (iroiit  l>ri(ain  know  the  teiins  of  the  Treaty, 
and  the  moment  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
liussia  were  called  to  Mr.  Canning's  attentionj  Mr.  Canning  said,  "No 
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liuiitiitioii  here  of  SD^^"  and  (leinaiKled  for  Great  Britain  that  which 
L'ussia  liad  given  to  tlie  United  .States;  and  yet,  Sir,  in  the  face  of  this 
you  are  s(»lenudy  asked  to  day  by  written  and  oral  argument  to  say 
that  Great  liritain  acciuiesced  in  the  claim  by  Kussia  that  the  Pacific 
Ocean  was  to  be  (excluded,  ami  the  north-west  coast  was  to  be  confined 
between  latitude  (i()°  and  latitude  54°. 

Sir  I  cannot  allow  myself  to  occupy  your  time  by  reading  tliat  which 
oidy  brings  this  out  over  again,  but  there  is  one  sentence  at  the  bottom 
of  page  73: 

For  reasouB  of  the  same  nature — 

(This  is  in  Mr.  George  Canning's  letter  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning). 

we  cannot  consent  that  tlie  liberty  of  navigation  through  Behring  Straits  should  be 
stated  in  the  treaty  as  a  boon  I'rom  Russia. 

And  the  last  sentence  is — 

No  specification  of  this  sort  is  found  in  the  Convention  with  the  Ignited  States  of 
America,  and  yet  it  cannot  he  d()ul)ted  tliat  the  Americans  consider  themselves  as 
secured  in  the  right  of  navigating  Behring  Straits  and  the  Sea  bevond  them. 

Is  that  consistant  with  Behring  Sea  being  excluded  ttom  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  1824? 

Lastly,  the  actual  language  of  the  Treaty  was  sent  to  Mr.  Canning 
in  Mr.  Addington's  letter  of  the  29th  of  January,  which  is  to  be  found 
on  page  75,  wherein  it  is  said  to  be — 

For  defining  the  extent  of  the  rights  of  either  nation  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Northern  Pacific,  and  their  traflSc  and  intercourse  with  the  north-western  coast  of 
America. 

But,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  have  read  one  other  paragraph  first,  on 
page  74. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  course  after  all  w  ill  he  to  substitute,  for  all  that  part  of  the 
"projet"  and  " counter- ])r(ijet"  which  relates  to  maritime  rights  and  to  navigation, 
the  first  two  Articles  of  tlie  Convention  already  concluded  by  the  Court  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh  with  the  United  States  of  America,  in  the  order  in  which  they  stand  in  that 
Convention. 

Then: 

The  uniformity  of  stipulations  in  pari  materia  gives  clearness  and  force  to  both 
arrangements,  and  will  establish  that  footing  of  equality  between  the  several  Con- 
tracting I'arties  which  it  is  most  desirable  should  exist  between  three  Powers  whose 
interests  come  so  nearly  in  contact  with  each  other  in  a  part  of  the  globe  in  which 
no  other  Power  is  concerned. 

And  then,  on  page  81,  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  to  Mr. 
George  Canning  from  St.  Petersburgh;  and  here.  Sir,  is  the  answer  to 
the  suggestion  that  we  inherited  this  construction  in  1824,  which  never 
saw  the  light  until  Mr.  Blaine,  or  some  of  his  advisers,  evolved  it  in 
the  year  1890. 

Referring  to  the  American  Treaty  I  am  assured,  as  well  by  Count  Nesselrode  as  by 
Mr.  Middleton,  that  the  ratilieatiou  of  that  instrument  was  not  accompanied  with 
any  explanations  <alcul;it(!d  to  modify  or  allect  in  any  way  the  force  and  meaning 
of  its  Articles.  But  I  understand  that,  at  the  close  of  the  negotiation  of  that  Treaty, 
a  Protocol,  intended  by  the  Russi-aus  to  fix  more  specifically  the  limitations  of  the 
right  of  trading 

(that  was  perfectly  true,  because  it  referred  to  the  10  years^  clause) 

with  their  possessions,  and  understood  by  the  American  envoy  as  having  no  such 
eft'ect,  was  drawn  up  and  signed  by  both  parties.  No  reference  whatever  was  made 
to  this  paper  by  the  Russian  Fleiii))ofentiarie8  in  the  course  of  my  negotiation  with 
tbem;  autl  you  are  aware,  Sir,  that  the  Articles  of  the  Convention  which  I  concluded 
depend  for  their  force  entirely  on  the  general  acceptation  of  the  terms  in  which  they 
are  expressed . 
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Will  you  kindly  turn  now  to  the  British  Treaty  on  page  53  of  the 
British  Case,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  take  it  as  shortly  as  possible.  It 
will  not  be  waste  of  time  to  run  tlirough  it  without  reading  the  articles 
at  length.  The  scheme  of  that  Treaty  is  of  some  little  importance  in 
order  to  com.plete  my  argument  upon  the  point.  Article  I  corresponds 
with,  aud  I  say  is  the  same  as,  Article  II  in  the  United  States  Treaty. 
Articles  III  and  IV  find  no  place  in  the  United  States  Treaty.  They 
relate  to  the  lisiere.  It  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  do  more  than 
explain  in  one  sentence  what  it  was,  that  my  story  may  be  complete. 
It  was  necessary  to  determine  a  land  boundary  between  British  America 
and  Alaska,  and  accordingly  Articles  III  and  IV  relate  solely  to  what 
that  land  boundary  should  be.  Article  V  corres]ionds  with  Article  III 
of  the  United  States  Treaty.  It  is  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain 
and  Kussia  as  the  previous  agreement  existed  between  the  United 
States  and  Kussia,  that  no  establish ment  should  be  formed  by  Great 
Britain  north  of  the  line  of  delimitation.  Then  Article  VI  refers  to  the 
rivers  crossing  the  lisure.  It  was  necessary  because  it  finds  no  place 
in  the  United  States  Treaty,  because  there  was  no  lisiere. 

It  is  imderstood  that  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  may  arrive,  whether  from  the  ocean  or  from  the  continent  shall  lor  ever  enjoy 
the  right  of  navigating  freely,  and  without  any  hindrance  whatever,  all  the  rivers 
and  streams  which,  in  their  course  towards  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  may  cross  tlie  line  of 
demarcation  upon  the  line  of  coast  described  in  Article  III  of  the  present  Convention. 

Perhaps,  it  would  not  be  inconvenient  if  I  read  to  you  the  French 
version  of  that  Treaty,  which  you  will  find — and  you  can  put  them  side 
by  side — at  the  end  of  the  B.  C.  Appendix,  Volume  2,  Part  III  to  which 
I  have  just  been  referring. 

The  President. — It  would  be  better  to  look  at  the  French  original, 
as  this  was  a  translation.  What  you  have  just  read  is  the  English 
translation. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — You  are  right,  Sir.  In  both  cases  the 
originals  of  this  Treaty  were  in  French.  What  General  Foster  said 
later  on  about  the  18G7  Treaty  did  not  apply  to  the  one  of  1824. 

If  you  would  look  if  you  please,  Sir,  at  Article  VI,  on  page  3,  of  part 
2,  you  will  find  this. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  in  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Case, 
volume  I,  Images  39  and  40. 

Sir  liiCHARD  Webster. — Quite  true.    It  is  this: 

II  est  entendu  que  les  sujets  de  Sa  Majost6  Britannique,  de  qnelqne  cAt<^  qu'ils 
arrivent,  soit  de  TOcdan  soit  de  I'interieur  du  continent,  joniront  a  ix'-rprtnitil  dn 
droit  de  naviguer  libremcut  et  sans  entrave  quelconqne,  sur  tons  les  ilcuves  et  rivi- 
6res  qui,  dans  leurs  cours  vers  la  mer  Pacifique,  traverseront  la  ligne  de  dc'^marcation 
Bur  la  lisiere  de  la  cOte  indi(iut5e  dans  I'Article  III  de  la  prcsente  Convention. 

Therefore,  when  you  look  at  the  original,  there  is  not  any  doubt  about 
it  at  all,  because  they  refer,  most  proi)erly,  to  the  "lisiere  de  la  cote"; 
and  if  you  will  turn  back  to  Article  III  you  will  find  there  the  lisiere 
described. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  are  the  English  words  in  Article  VI 
corresponding  to  lisiere? 

Sir  Richard  Websier. — I  will  read  it: 

May  cro88  the  line  of  demarcation  npon  the  line  of  coast. 

The  ex[>iession  "  line  of  coast "  is  not  the  proi)er  translation — it  ought 
to  be  "  strip  of  coast ".  "  Strip  "  is  the  correct  translatioi>  of  "  lisiere  ", 
if  1  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  Mr.  President,  and  no  donbt  if  I  am 
Mrong  you  will  correct  me.  "Lisi^re"  is  "selvage" — "stiip" — like 
tjic  ('(!;■'<•  of  clolli  — "  })()i(lcr". 
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Lord  Hannen.— You  might  sufffjest  yet  another  word—"  margin  ". 
Sir  ItiCHAUD  Wehstku.— 1  will  ri'ad  now  Article  VII,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  American  Article  iV. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  for  the  space  of  ten  yesirs  from  the  signature  of  the  pres- 
ent Convention,  the  veswels  of  the  two  Powers,  or  those  belonging;  to  their  respective 
sulijects,  sliull  mutually  l)e  at  liberty  to  fre(|iicnt,  without  any  hiiidriiuce  whatever, 
all  the  inland  seas,  the  gulls,  havens,  and  creeks  on  the  coast  mentioned  in  Article 
III,  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and  of  trading  with  the  natives. 

Not  the  lisidre;  and  if  you  look  at  the  French,  which  is  perfectly 
idain  description,  the  words  are: 

Les  golfes,  havrcs  et  criques  sur  la  cote  mentionnde  dans  I'Article  III 

Without  any  reference  to  "lisiere"  at  all.  The  only  feeling  I  have 
in  dealing  with  this  matter,  is  that  it  is  a  little  cruel  to  my  friends  to  be 
exposing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  argument  by  which  Mr. 
Carter  has  said,  in  his  opinion,  Mr.  Blaine,  to  his  entire  satisfaction  was 
completely  successful  in  showing  that  Behring  Sea  was  excluded  from 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  that  Northwest  coast  had  this  meaning  by  those 
treaties. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Would  you  turn  to  Article  III  and  tell  me 
what  is  the  "coast"  mentioned  there. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Yes.  The  coast  mentioned  in  Article  III, 
is — 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

That  is  from  about  54°  40'  right  up  to  the  point  where  141°  West 
longitude  strikes  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  I  submit  there  is  no  question 
about  it. 

The  line  of  demarcation  runs  behind  the  lisiere  until  it  gets  to  Mount 
St.  Elias,  and  then  it  goes  straight  uj). 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  do  you  say  is  the  point  of  the  shore 
referred  to  as  the  "coast"  in  Article  VII? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— The  "  coast"  is  the  whole  of  the  coast  up 
to  Behring  Straits. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— .Up  to  Behring  Straits'? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  line  of  demarcation  is  a  complete  line. 
It  divides  the  British  possessions  from  the  Russian  possessions;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  lisiere. 

Now^  I  will  read  the  translation,  and  perhaps,  Mr.  President,  you  will 
kindly  follow  it  in  French.  I  am  reading  from  page  54  of  the  British 
Case.     It  is  not  my  translation  but  I  believe  it  is  correct.    It  is  this: 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  possessions  of  the  High  Contracting  Parties 
upon  the  coast  of  the  continent  and  the  islands  of  America  to  the  north-west,  shall 
be  drawn  in  the  manner  following: 

Commencing  from  the  southernmost  part  of  the  island  called  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island,  which  point  lies  in  the  ]>;irallol  of  54°  W  north  latitude,  and  between  the 
131st  and  the  V.Vord  degree-of  west  longitude  (meridian  of  Greenwich),  the  said  line 
shall  ascend  to  the  north  along  the  channel  called  Portland  Ciiannel,  as  far  as  the 
point  of  the  continent  where  it  strikes  the  5Gtli  degree  of  north  latitude;  from  this 
last-mentioned  point,  the  lino  of  demarcation  shall  follow  the  sumunt  of  the  moun- 
tains situated  parallel  to  the  coast,  as  far  as  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  141st 
degree  of  west  longitude  "of  the  sanui  meridian";  and,  finally,  from  the  said  point 
of  intersection,  the  said  meridian-line  of  the  141st  degree,  in  its  prolongation  as  far 
as  the  Frozen  Ocean,  shall  form  the  limit  between  the  Russian  and  British  posses- 
sions on  the  continent  of  America  to  the  north-west. 

I  submit  (remembering  that  the  line  of  demarcation  was  to  be  com- 
plete with  reference  to  the  coast  referred  to  as  the  north-west  coast  of 
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the  continent,  and  the  Islands  of  America  to  the  north  west),  that 
nobody  who  can  take  an  impartial  "snew  of  this  matter  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  coast  referred  to  in  Article  VII  is  the 
whole  coast;  and  when  we  remember  that  iu  the  United  States  the 
expression  lisiere  does  not  occur  at  all,  aod  that  Article  III  of  the 
United  States  treaty  speaks  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America  north 
of  54°  40',  and  that  I  am  justified  in  sayiug  that  Mr.  George  Canning 
believed  that  he  was  getting  the  same  for  Great  Britain  as  the  United 
States  had  got  from  Eussia — there  is  not  any  answer,  at  any  rate, 
apparent  (unless  I  have  made  some  grave  blunder)  to  the  contention 
that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  visit,  during  ten  years,  inland  creeks, 
and  harbours,  and  to  visit  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  and  fishing  the 
seas  which  washed  the  American  coasts  extended  right  away  from  54°  40' 
up  to  the  point  to  which  I  have  called  attention. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  for  me,  unless  my  friends  tell  me  so,  to  refer 
to  the  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty.  They  relate  to  the  sale  of  spirits, 
and  to  Sitka,  and  Xew  Archangel,  and  to  other  matters,  which  are 
specially  referred  to,  but  have  no  bearing  on  the  discussion  which  is 
now  before  you. 

There  are  two  matters  in  this  connection  which  have  not  received 
notice,  and  to  which  I  ought  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal, 
not  in  any  way  as  qualifying  or  even  as  strengthening  what  in  my  sub- 
mission to  this  Court  is  so  absolutely  plain,  but  I  refer  to  it  in  order 
that  it  may  not  be  thought  that  I  have  overlooked  my  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
ter's, point.  Mr.  Carter  said,  for  the  jmrposes  of  this  Treaty,  they 
were  not.  concerned  with  what  the  previous  coVrespondence  had  been. 
They  said  ''the  Ocean  commonly  called  the  Pacific  Ocean" — I  think  I 
have  quoted  the  language  quite  correctly — and  accordingly  they  meant 
by  that  "south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands".  It  would  have  been  a  little 
satisfactory,  at  any  rate  to  us  who  have  to  answer  my  friend,  if  he  had 
gone  on  and  told  us  where  he  got  the  coinnu)n  reputation  of  Pacific 
Ocean  to  be  that  south  of  the  Aleutian  Islands;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  will 
put  the  material  before  the  Court.  I  nuist  not  read  it,  because  it  would 
be  simply  a  waste  of  time,  in  one  sense — not  a  waste  of  time  as  tav  as 
the  information  is  concerned,  but  it  would  be  trespassing  on  the 
indulgence  of  the  Court  to  read  it.  There  are  several  collections  of 
what  I  may  call  information  of  considerable  use,  if  this  matter  came  to 
be  discussed.  I  call  attention  lirst  to  the  1st  volume  of  the  A])pendix 
to  the  Counter  Case,  because  it  happens  to  be  most  complete,  and 
will  ask  you  to  look  at  page  88.  Xow  there  you  will  find,  Mr.  President, 
that  which  we  believe  to  be  the  most  complete  record  (and  they  have 
been  selected  without  any  regard  to  taking  anything  that  is  for  or 
against  us)  of  the  maps  and  geograi)hies  which  have  ever  been  collected 
in  connexion  with  this  matter.  The  list  sent  by  Mr.  Blaine  to  Lord 
Salisl)uiy  was  found,  when  it  came  to  be  examined  very  deficient  indeed. 
This  is  very  much  laigcr,  and  it  includes  a  great  many  more;  and  Mr. 
Blaine's  list  did  not  call  attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  names  were 
used. 

Would  the  Tribunal  kindly  look  at  ])age  88  of  App.  I  to  British 
Counter  ('ase.  Jn  the  maigin  theie  you  will  jind  the  date  put  of  every 
referen(;e  made,  I  will  read  <lown  the  dat«'s  iirst.  Kit.");  3802;  1803; 
1804;  1808;  1815;  181!);  18'_'L';  l-SL'.".;  18L'(;;  showing  that  they  are  pretty 
contemjioianeous.  Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  read  you  a  specimen  of 
two  or  three  of  them : 

"KaniHcliatlca  Sea  is  9.  largo  l)r;m<  Ii  of  tlu-  Oriental  or  North  Pacific  Ocean." 
"  lir-hriiiir'n  StraitH,  whicli  is  tLo  ])a.ss;igo  iioni  llio  Noitli   Pacilic  Oceau  to  tbe 
Arrtic  8ca." 
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"Hofriivcr''^  Island.     An  island  in  tho  r.uific  Ocean." 
"Kamscbafcka.     Bounded  east  and  sonth  by  Pacilio." 

That  is  a  most  important  matter: 

Bounded  east  and  south  by  Pacific. 

Then  it  says: 

Kamscbatka.     Bounded  on  tho  North  by  the  country  of  the  KoTiacs,  on  the  east 
and  Houth  by  tho  North  Pacific  Ocean  and  on  tho  west  by  the  Sea  of  Okotsk. 
Bebriu^'s  Island.     In  tbe  Noitli  I'acilic  Ocean. 
Behiing's  Island.     An  island  in  tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
Kamscbatka.     River,  which  runs  into  tbe  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Kamschatka  Elver  runs  into  Behrinjc  Sea  Korth  of  the  Com- 
mander Ishmds.  Then  there  is  the  date  of  1819.  I  have  not  read  the 
dates  against  each.  I  might  have  done  it  perhaps  in  that  way.  Then 
it  goes  on : 

"Pacific  Ocean  considered  as  the  boundary  of  the  Russian  Empire,  washes  the 
shores  of  the  Government  of  Irkutsk,  from  Tschukotsky  Noss,  or  Cook's  Straits,  to 
tbe  frontiers  of  China;  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Aimakan 
that  is,  from  65°  to  45°  North  latitude.  It  is  divided  into  two  {rreat  parts.  That 
lying  eastwards  from  Kamschatka,  between  Siberia  and  America,  is  eminently 
styled  tbe  Eastern,  or  Pacitic  Ocean;  that  on  the  west  side,  from  Kamschatka, 
between  Siberia,  the  Chinese,  Mongolia,  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  is  called  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk.  From  tbe  diil'ereut  places  it  touches  it  assumes  different  names,  e.  g., 
from  tho  place  where  tbe  River  Anadyr  falls  into  it,  it  is  called  the  Sea  of  Anadyr, 
and  above  Kamschatka  the  Sea  of  Kamscbatka;  and  the  bay  between  tbe  districts 
of  Okhotsk  and  Kamscbatka,  is  called  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  the  upper  part  of  which 
is  termed  Penjinskoye  More,  that  is,  the  Penjinskiau  Sea,  as  it  approaches  the  mouth 
of  tbe  River  Peujiue." 

I  might  occupy  a  great  deal  more  time  than  the  importance  of  the 
question  merits,  in  going  through  these  documents.  If  you  will  turn  to 
pages  92  to  105  you  will  lind  a  consecutive  record  of  maps,  without 
selection,  from  which  it  will  appear  that  though  at  times  portions  of  the 
North  Paciiic  were  called,  and  properly  called,  Beaver  Sea,  Eehring  Sea, 
Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  some  other  names,  that  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  common  appellation  given  to  the  whole  district  of  the  ocean 
right  up  to  the  Behriug  Straits  is  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  liiehard,  do  you  regard  the  phrases 
"North  Pacific  Ocean"  and  "Pacific  Ocean",  as  identical  all  through 
that  volume  ? 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — I  think.  Sir,  that  "North  Pacific  Ocean"  is 
for  this  purpose  identical  with  "Pacific  Ocean":  "South  Sea"  was 
another  name  for  it  for  a  particular  reason.  South  Pacific  Ocean  would 
really  begin  S(mth  of  the  equator.  I  have  not  studied  the  actual  point 
where  South  Pacitic  would  end,  but  I  understand  that  >«'orth  Pacific 
Ocean  merely  means  the  northern  part  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  have  seen  a  good  many  maps  on  which  the 
waters  south  of  the  Aleutian  Lslands  are  marked  distinctly  "  North 
Pacific  Ocean",  while  the  waters  north  of  them  were  marked  sometimes 
Sea  of  Kamtchatka,  and  sometimes  Behring  Sea.  It  is  quite  true,  as  you 
say,  that  there  are  maps  both  ways. 

Sir  liiCHARD  Webster.— There  is  a  large  number  of  maps  on  which 
Pacific  Ocean  ai)pears  as  going  over  the  whole,  and  Behring  Sea  appears, 
above  it,  in  small  tyi)e  as  being  the  sea  which  was  what  1  may  call  the 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  that  had  got  that  name. 

You  will  find  a  map  of  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  below  the  Aleutian 
Islands  hanging  behind  you,  and  Behring  Sea  i)ut  in  its  place.  At  any 
rate,  it  should  not  be  thought  that  we  have  created  evidence  for  our- 
selves.   It  is  known  all  over  the  world  that  particular'  seas  and  parts  of 
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the  ocean  get  local  names;  but  for  this  purpose  \^e  have  got  to  consider 
what  the  parties  meant  when  they  wrote  it  in  that  treaty.  I  trust  I 
have  not  failed  in  bringing  to  the  mind  of  the  court  the  demonstration 
that  they  did  mean  tlie  part  of  the  Ocean  right  up  to  Behring  Straits. 

Lord  Hais'NEN. — To  what  extent  do  you  say  this  list  is  exhaustive? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — As  far  as  the  maps  are  concerned,  my  Lord, 
I  believe  it  contains  everj-  known  map  that  could  be  found. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Oh,  no;  there  are  a  great  many  of  the  maps 
not  given.  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Salisbury, 
gives  105  maps. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — There  are  136  in  this  list,  Sir;  but  not  all 
of  ^Ir.  Blaine's  are  included  because  later  Editions  were  inserted. 
.   Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — More  than  half  of  Mr.  Blaine's  I  think,  are 
not  mentioned  in  your  list. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  do  not  think  that  is  correct.  Judge. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  may  be  wrong. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  that  is  correct;  but  I  really 
have  not  examined  it  personally. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  wanted  to  know  because  I  find — if  you  are  right, 
you  know — that  down  to  the  year  1825,  according  to  your  statement, 
the  Behring  Sea  is  never  mentioned.  You  stated  that  this  is  exhaus- 
tive.   Behring  Sea  is  not  mentioned  in  any  of  these  geograiihies. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — It  would  perhaps  be  convenient  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  mai)S  themselves. 

Lord  Hannen. — These  are  all  the  geographies? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  believe,  my  Lord,  that  the  list  of  geog- 
raphies has  been  made  as  chronologically  accurate  as  it  could  be.  I  do 
not  pretend  to  say  we  found  every  book  that  exists,  because  it  is  not 
possible;  but  at  any  rate  it  was  endeavored  to  be  done  impartially;  and 
so  far  as  we  could,  they  were  taken  from  the  books  which  could  be 
found. 

Lord  Hannen. — Take  the  third:  "Behring  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean".  Then  there  is  added  "Behring  Island  in  the  Behring 
Sea". 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — That  is  the  first  name  given  to  it. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  is  added? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — That  is  our  commentary,  put  in  brackets. 
It  is  the  first  time  Behring  Island  was  mentioned,  and  we  desired  to 
show  where  it  was. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Behring  Island  is  to  the  left  of  the  Copper 
Island. 

Sir  EiciiARD  Webs'J'i:r. — ^Ii-.  Trcsident,  I  had  not  intended  to  tremble 
you  with  the  niai)s;  but  1  slionhl  ]ik<!  to  pick  out  a  few  as  I  jjuss,  in 
order  to  shew  you  the  inijtoitane'e  of  them.  Of  course  in  these  early 
days  p('()])le  naturally  borrowed  from  one  another.  There  was  not  so 
much  known  about  the  maps,  and  you  would  not  expect  it.  If  you  will 
kindly  look.  Sir,  at  the  earliest  on  page  92. 

A  general  chart,  exhi lilting  tlie  discoveries  made  by  Captain  .James  Cook,  etc. 
ThiH  is  till!  original  of  tlio  cliart  in  tlie,  8'"  edition.  IJcliring  Sen  appears  withont 
nanieH,  tliongli  OlutaiHkoi  Hi-a,  ^(Nivcr  Sea,  (Jiilf  of  Anidir,  Slio;il  W'afci-.  Brisfol  Bay, 
apjicar  a.s  local  naun-H  of  cipial  rank.     The  three  lir«t  close  in  to  the  Asiatic  coast. 

Behring  Strait,  North  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then  at  number  4. 

Chart  of  the  N.  W.  Coast  of  America  and  flio  N.  E.  Coast  of  Asia.  Explored  in 
the  years  1778  and  1779.  Prepared  hy  Lieut.  Roh<>rts  nnder  the  inunediate  inspec- 
tion of  Captain  (Jook.     Pnhlislied  hy  W.  Fadon,  Charing  Cross,  July  24,  1784. 

Behring  Hea  named  Hva  of  KamcUulka. 
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Beaver  Sra  close  in  to  sLoif  of  Kamchatka. 

Sea  of  Okuisk.  equivalent  in  rank  to  ISea  of  Kamchatka. 

Gulf  of  Anadijr,  Bristol  Jia;/. 

Northern  I'ai  t  of  racifto  or  Great  South  Sea. 

The  Aleutian  lalauds  are  very  iniperluctly  aliown. 

It  is  most  important,  wben  you  refer  to  those  maps,  to  see  whether 
they  wrote  the  names  large  or  small,  in  order  to  see  the  importance  they 
attach  to  them. 

Then  you  will  find  page  94,  1794,  No.  15,  an  important  map 

Prepared  by  Lieut.  Henrj'  Roberts  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  Captain 
Cook,  London.     Published  by  William  Fadden,  Geographer  to  the  King. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan.— Before  you  get  to  that,  there  is  a  similar  ref- 
erence, on  page  93. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  date? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  is  number  4,  on  page  93  the  year  being  1784. 
There  Behring  Sea  is  named  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  then  there  are  other 
seas  there.  Then  there  is  the  Northern  part  of  the  Pacific  or  Great 
Sonth  Sea.  Have  you  got  that  chart  itself,  so  we  can  see  liowthey  are 
divided? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  but  I  may 
be  able  to  obtain  it  for  you. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  desired  to  ask  in  that  connection  how  many 
more  of  those  maps,  by  name  and  in  words,  speak  of  the  Pacific  as  the 
South  Sea  or  Great  South  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  have  not  worked  it  out.  I  know  the 
name  Great  South  Sea  disappeared  very  soon ;  but  about  what  date  I 
could  not  tell  you.     I  will  try  and  have  it  worked  out,  Judge,  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  do  not  know  that  it  is  important.  We  can 
do  that. 

Sir  Richabd  Webster. — Yes.  If  you  will  look  at  1794,  which  is  a 
very  important  nuip,  you  will  see  that  it  is  one  which  undoubtedly  made 
what  I  may  call  a  record  at  the  time.  It  is  number  15.  The  advertise- 
ment was: 

The  Interesting  discoveries  made  by  British  and  American  ships  since  the  first  pub- 
lication of  the  Chart  in  178i,  together  with  the  hydrographical  materials  lately  pro- 
cured from  St.  Petersbnrgh  and  other  places,  have  enabled  Mr.  de  la  Rochette  to  lay 
down  the  numerous  improvements  which  appear  in  the  present  edition. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  second  edition  of  the  map  to 
which  I  have  just  called  attention. 
Sir  Richard  W^ebster. — You  are  quite  right: 

The  main  body  of  Behring  Sea,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  styled  Sea  of  Kam- 
chatka, here  appears  without  any  dihtinctive  name. 

Sea  of  Kamchatka  is  written  on  the  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the  peninsula. 

Sea  of  Anadyr  re]>laces  the  Gulf  of  Anadtjr  of  the  Ist  edition. 

Sea  of  Okotitk  appears  as  a  name  of  equal  right  with  Sea  of  Kamchatka  and  Sea  of 
Auadyr. 

Beaver  Sea  is  written  in  smaller  characters  along  the  Kamchatkan  coast  to  the 
north  of  Petro])anlov8ki. 

Behring  Strait,  Bristol  Bay. 

North  Part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  or  Great  South  Sea. 

At  that  time  it  appears  that  the  name  Great  South  Sea  still  con- 
tinued to  be  used. 

Then  I  have  marked  a  good  many;  but  I  think  I  might  ]U'rliaps  indi- 
cate the  numbers  without  reading  them,  of  those  that  are  clearly  impor- 
tant. There  are  Tiumbers  17  and  18,  two  of  the  French  maps  in  which 
Behring  Sea  is  not  named,  but  the  whole  of  the  North  Pacific  is  called 
Grand  Ocean  Septentrional,  and  Grand  Ocean.    Then  there  are  24  and  25. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  was  uauied  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka  in  1817. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ]Sro,  Sir;  not  in  number  17. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — On  page  99.  I  thought  you  meant  the  year 
1817. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Ko;  I  was  giving  the  number  of  the  map. 
Ko.  17  on  page  95,  in  the  year  1798.  They  are  numbered  consecutively; 
and  number  18  is  in  the  same  year.  Then  I  should  call  attention  to  24, 
25,  26,  and  32. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  see  that  in  number  21  Behring  Sea  is  known 
as  Beaver  Sea  and  the  !N"orth  Pacific  is  named  Southern  Ocean  or  Still 
Sea. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
it;  but  Beaver  Sea  which  is  written  across  in  some  maps  is  in  the  more 
correct  maps  written  as  a  small  local  name  close  to  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka. It  is  mentioned  in  more  than  one  place  in  these  maps,  and 
written  in  smaller  characters  along  the  Kamchatkan  Coast  to  the  north 
of  Petropaulovski. 

Then  there  is  number  40,  which  is  an  important  map,  on  page  96: 

Arrowsmith's  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  a  large  and  important  Map  in 
nine  sheets,  specially  devoted  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Originally  published  in  1798. 
This  edition  with  corrections  to  1810.  The  northern  t'dge  of  the  Map  runs  about 
latitude  62  degrees  north,  and  it  includes  the  greater  part  of  Behring  Sea  but  shows 
it  as  a  large  blank  unnamed  space.  Bristol  Ba]i  alone  is  rather  prominently  named. 
By  contrast,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk:  Sea  of  Japan,  antl  other  enclosed  seas  are  named. 

If  you  will  kindly  look,  Mr.  President,  at  the  map  of  the  Pacific,  it 
takes  you  uj)  to  62  degrees.  It  would  be  a  little  south  of  the  Yukon 
River,  and  therefore  includes  a  great  deal  more  than  nine-tenths  of 
Behring  Sea  as  now  understood.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  some  500  miles 
north  of  the  Pribilofs,  and  would  practically  be,  for  all  substantial  pur- 
poses, the  whole  of  Behring  Sea,  except  tlie  x^art  immediately  running 
into  the  nock  of  Behring  Straits;  and  that  was  a  chart  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  as  early  as  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — The  map  published  by  that  same  man  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  iilaine's  list,  in  3811,  in  London,  gives  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think,  Sir,  that  is  number  46  in  our  list. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes;  that  is  the  same  one. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — (Quoting) : 

Hydrographical  Chart  of  the  world.     A.  Arrowsmith,  1811. 
Behring  Sea  named  Sea  of  Kamchatka. 
Behriugs  Straits.     North  Pacific  Ocean. 

We  would  have  to  look  at  that  map  to  see  how  the  words  "  Sea  of 
Kamchatka"  were  used;  but  I  do  not  think  it  in  any  way  strengthens 
the  contention  of  my  learned  friends  to  suggest  that  what  I  may  call 
varying  names  are  sufficient  to  differentiate  this  from  a  part  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Lord  IIannen. — What  is  that  intended  to  indicate,  Sir  Richard, 
^^Beringls  Strait,  North  Pacific  Ocean''''?  Thoy  are  written  in  italics. 
Does  it  merely  mean  that  Behring  Strait  is  ])nt  in,  or  does  it  indicate 
at  all  how  far  out  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  extends? 

Sir  Rif;iiAi{D  Webster. — I  do  not  think  it  indicates  anything  more 
tlian  tliat  Bcliring  Strait  is  put  in.  The  names  that  appear  are  Sea  of 
A'amehfithd  ami  Jitliriuf/  Strait. 

Mr,  .histi('e  Harlan. — It  does  not  show  their  relation  to  each  other. 
Right  along  in  those  years  the  Sea  of  Jvanichatka  seemed  to  be  all  one 
name  with  Behring  Sea, 
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Lord  Hannen. — Have  you  ffot  any  one  of  the  maps  which  would 
illiistnito  what  is  meant  by  this  colhu-ation  of  lU-hiinj;  Straits  and 
North  Pacilic,  Ocean? 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — I  will  find  out,  my  Lord.  I  cannot  answer 
it  ott'-hand,  because  the  work  of  exaiiiiiiin^'-  th<'ni  is  so  lieavy  that  I 
cannot  say  for  certain  whether  any  of  those  are  actually  accessible. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  a  great  deal  of  information  is  ^ivau  on  ]y,i'^e  10.") 
as  to  tlie  meaning  of  the  words  "Xorthwest  Coast";  and  again  there 
is  not  any  evidence  to  be  found  of  Northwest  Coast  being  used  in  this 
limited  sense  in  any  of  the  existing  books.  It  simy)ly  is  a  (juestion  of 
instance  after  instance  of  either  Northwest  Coast  being  specially  defined 
for  the  i)urposes  of  the  book,  indicating  a  particular  part,  or  Northwest 
Coast  being  used  as  including  the  whole.  Nowhere  is  there  any  evi- 
dence of  Northwest  Coast  being  recognized  as  being  the  piece  between 
latitude  60°  and  latitude  54°  40'.  1  will  now  give  you  a  reference  to 
the  pages.  You  will  find  that  fully  examined  on  ])ages  105  to  108  of 
that  A]»pendix;  but  I  can  i)ut  that  a  little  more  briefly  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, if  they  will  kindly  refer  to  page  GG  of  the  IJritish  Case.  This 
is  a  book  published  in  1840  by  JNIr.  Greenhow,  whom  you  will  find  is 
admitted  by  the  United  States  people,  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
a  great  autliority.  At  page  CO  is  set  out  the  extract  from  his  work  of 
the  year  1840 : 

The  Northwest  Coast — 

And  these  italics  are  Greenhow's  own, 

is  the  expression  usually  employed  in  tlie  United  States  at  the  present  time  to  dis- 
tinijnish  the  vast  portion  of  the  American  continent  which  extends  north  of  the  40th 
parallel  of  latitude  from  the  Pacilic  to  the  great  dividing  ridge  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains together  with  the  contiguous  islands  in  that  ocean.  The  southern  part  of  this 
territory,  which  is  drained  almost  entirely  by  the  River  Columbia,  is  commonly 
called  Oregon. — 

I  believe  the  Columbia  Eiver  comes  in — I  see  it  marked  there  a  little 
way  down  the  red  color,  Mr.  President. — 

From  the  supposition  (no  doubt  erroneous)  that  such  was  the  name  applied  to  its 
principal  stream  by  the  aborigines.  To  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  continent 
many  appellations  which  will  hereafter  be  mentioned,  have  been  assigned  by  navi- 
gators and  fur  traders  of  various  nations.  The  territory  bordering  upon  the  Pacific 
southward,  from  the  40th  parallel  to  tlie  extremity  of  the  Peninsula  which  stretches 
in  that  direction  as  far  as  the  Tro]iic  of  Cancer,  is  called  CuliJ'ornia,  a  name  of 
uncertain  derivation,  formerly  apidicd  by  the  Spaniards  to  tlie  whole  western  sec- 
tion of  North  America,  as  that  of  Florida  was  employed  by  them  to  designate  the 
regions  bordering  uiion  the  Atlantic.  The  Northwest  Coast  and  the  West  coast  of 
California,  together  form  the  vext  coaxt  of  North  America;  as  it  lias  been  found 
ini]iossil)le  to  sejjarate  the  history  of  these  two  portions,  so  it  will  be  necessary  to 
include  them  both  in  this  geographical  view. 

Mr.  Greenhow  here  gives  the  following  note: 

In  the  following  pages  the  term  "coast"'  will  be  used  sometimes  as  signifying  only 
the  seashore,  and  sometimes  as  embracing  the  whole  territory,  extending  therefrom 
to  the  sources  of  the  river;  care  has  been,  liowever,  taken  to' prevent  niisaiiprehen- 
sions,  where  the  context  does  not  suflicieiitly  indicate  the  true  sense.  In  order  to 
avoid  repetitious,  the  vorthwext-coast  will  he  understood  to  be  the  north-icext  coast  of 
North  America;  all  latitudes  will  be  taken  as  north  latitudes,  and  all  longitudes  as 
west  from  Greenwich,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

The  Memoir  continues  as  follows : 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  west  coast  of  America  is  Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
latitude  of  ti.o  degrees  52  minutes,  which  is  also  the  westernmost  spot  in  the  whcde 
continent;  it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  Behring's  Strait,  a  channel  51  miles 
in  width,  connecting  the  I'acilic  with  the  Arctic  (or  Icy  or  North  Frozen)  Ocean,  on 
the  western  side  of  which  strait,  opposite  Cajie  Frince  of  Wales,  is  East  Cape,  the 
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eastern  extremity  of  Asia.  Beyond  Behring  Strait  the  shores  of  the  two  continents 
recede  from  each  other.  The  north  coast  of  America  has  been  traced  from  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  north  eastward  to  Cape  Barrow. 

The  relations  of  Bebring  Sea  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  are  defined  as  fol- 
lows in  the  "Memoir": 

The  part  of  the  Pacific  north  of  the  Aleutain  Islands  which  bathes  those  shores 
is  commonly  distinguished  as  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  and  sometimes  as  Behring  Sea, 
in  honour  of  the  Russian  navigator  of  that  name  who  first  explored  it. 

Then  he  refers  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  as  follows: 

Cape  Prince  of  Wales,  the  westernmost  point  of  America,  is  the  eastern  pillar  of 
Behring  Strait,  a  passage  only  50  miles  in  width,  separating  that  continent  from  Asia, 
and  forming  the  only  direct  communication  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  Oceans. 

The  part  of  the  Pacific  called  the  Sea  of  Kamchatka,  or  Behring  Sea,  north  of  the 
Aleutian  chain,  likewise  contains  several  islands. 

In  the  year  1845  the  Government  of  the  United  States  sent  Mr. 
Greenhow's  book  "The  History  of  Oregon  and  California  and  the  other 
territories  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America"  to  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  as  being  in  some  sense  an  official  document,  evidently 
desiring  it  to  be  regarded  as  containing  very  accurate  information. 
We  happen  to  have  that  original  book  here,  the  one  which  was  sent  at 
that  time;  and  it  is  at  the  service  of  any  one  of  my  friends  or  any  one 
of  the  Tribunal.  It  would  simply  be  a  matter  of  reading  pag^e  after 
page  and  extract  after  extract  in  which  you  will  find  both  the  "^Pacific 
Ocean"  and  the  "Northwest  Coast"  are  used  by  Mr.  Greenhow  in  his 
works  as  referring  to  the  part  of  America  extending  right  away  from 
about  latitude  51° — perhaps  a  little  lower  than  that;  50°  would  be 
perhaps  more  correct — right  away  up  into  the  Arctic  Ocean. 

It  does  seem  to  me  a  little  difficult  for  those  who  desire  so  to  contend 
that  this  indicates  or  sup]>orts  the  views  that  the  Pacific  Ocean  was 
commoidy  known  as  including  Behring  Sea. 

You  will  remember,  Sir,  that  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  dispatch  of  the 
21st  February  1891  points  out  that  it  has  been  the  constant  practice  all 
over  the  world  to  call  seas,  bays  and  other  parts  of  the  ocean  by  local 
names,  and  yet  they  may  all  be  covered  by  tlie  generic  name  which 
covers  the  whole  of  it.  There  is  a  clear  and  important  i)assage  con- 
tained on  page  89  of  part  2  of  volume  3;  but  I  will  not  trespass  upon 
your  time  by  reading  it  at  length.  But  Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me  a 
little  strange  that  the  United  States  should  raise  this  contention. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  KiCHARD  W?:hstkr. — Mr.  President,  a  question  was  ])ut  to  me 
by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  upon  the  mai)S,  to  which,  perhaps,  I  ought  to 
refer  only  for  one  moinent,  just  to  show  the  impossibility  of  relying 
u])on  matters  of  this  kind  witliout  full  examination.  In  page  2(55  of  the 
first  volume  of  the  United  States  Ap[)endix  will  be  found  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  with  reference  to  the  maps,  and  1  refer  to  one 
of  them : 

English  statcHinon  of  t)ie  period  when  the  treaties  were  negotiated  had  no  com- 
j)]fte  iinowlcdge  of  all  tlie  ge()grai>hi(!a]  points  involved.  They  knew  lliat  on  the 
nia[(  piil)lislic(l  in  17X1  to  illuNtrate  the  voyagi^s  of  the  most  cniiiu'ntr  Ijiglish  navi- 
gator of  the,  <riglitcentli  century  the  S(sa  of  Kamchatka  appt^ardd  in  absolute  contra- 
distinction to  the  (ircat  South  Sea  or  the  I'acilii!  Ocean.  Aiul  the  miip,  as  shown  by 
the  worilson  its  margin  was  prepared  by  Lieut.  Henry  Roberts  under  the  immediate 
ius]>cr(ion  of  ('aptaiu  Cook. 

IC  yon  will  refer  to  the  list  of  maps  to  which  I  was  calling  attention 
bi'lore,  namely,  page  94  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
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Connter  Case  you  will  see  that  map  referred  to.    It  is  page  93,  num- 
ber 4  : 

Chart  of  the  North  West  coast  of  America  and  the  North  East  Coast  of  Asia  explored 
in  the  years  1778  and  1779.  Prepared  by  lieutenant  Roberts  under  the  inmuMliate 
inspection  of  Cai)tain  Cook,  published  by  W.  I'adeu,  Charing  Cross,  July  24th,  1784. 

That  is  the  map,  Mr.  Bhiine  refers  to.  Now,  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  turn  over  to  ])age  'Ji  you  will  tind  Mr.  l^Jaiiu;  has  overlooked 
the  fact  that  10  y<'ars  later  the  2ii(l  edition  of  that  map  was  published 
also  prei)ared  by  Mr.  Koberts  [No.  15]  and  also  ])ub]isli<'(l  l»y  Faden  in 
which  distinctive  use  of  the  name  has  disappeared  altogetlier.  May  I 
;;sk  yt)ii  to  look  at  page  iKi,  No.  4  where  you  lind  the  words  "Behring 
Sea  named  Sea  of  Kamchatka"  and  if  you  look  10  years  later  the  next 
edition  of  that  map  171)1  to  which  no  reference  is  made  by  Mr.  Blaine. 

The  main  body  of  Behring  Sea,  which  in  the  first  edition  was  styled  Sea  of  Kam- 
chatka, here  appears  without  any  distinctive  name,  Sea  of  Kamchatka  is  written  on 
tlie  waters  immediately  adjacent  to  the  peninsula. 

So  that  you  will  observe  that  the  whole  point  of  Mr.  Blaine's  argu- 
ment disappears  if  you  look  at  the  second  edition  of  that  map  published 
in  1704.     He  is  referring  to  the  edition  of  1784. 

This  was  called  to  my  attention  during  the  adjournment,  and  I  men- 
tion this  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  fact.  Unless  you  have  the 
maps  before  you  and  see  how  the  words  are  used,  no  inference  can  be 
drawn  from  them;  whereas,  in  the  statement  m  the  "Gazetteer",  you 
have  the  specific  statement  made  on  the  authority  of  the  Geographer, 
whoever  it  is,  telling  you  exactly  what  is  meant,  though,  of  course,  It 
depends  on  your  knowledge  of  the  man  as  to  the  amount  of  authority 
to  be  attached  to  the  statement. 

Now,  when  the  Tribunal  adjourned,  I  was  about  to  call  attention  to 
other  uses  of  the  Northwest  Coast  which  are  consistent  only  with  our 
view  and  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  United  States;  and  1  desire,  if 
I  possibly  can,  to  put  it  as  shortly  as  possible,  and  I  will  a  little  vary 
the  order  of  my  observations. 

I  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  take  before  them  pages  40  and  41  of  the 
1st  Volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case,  which  will  enable  me 
to  give  them  several  references  without  turning  from  one  volume  to 
another. 

I  am  now  upon  the  period  subsequent  to  the  Treaties  of  1824  and 
1825.  I  am  reading  fnmi  the  historical  review  of  the  formation  of  the 
Kussian  American  Company  by  Tikhmenieff,  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burgh  in  18G3.  You  will  observe  that  the  year  1842  is  referred  to;  and 
you  will  observe  there  that  reference  is  made  to  reports  by  (rovernor 
Etolin  of  the  continuous  appearance  of  American  whalers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Harbours  and  Coasts  of  the  Colony;  and  you  will  iind 
that  a  statement  is  made  that  in  the  year  1841  there  had  been  whalers 
to  the  number  of  50,  and  that  large  quantities  of  whales  had  been 
secured;  and  you  will  lind  that  the  Foreign  Office,  in  rejdy  to  ener 
getic  representations  made  by  the  comi)any,  had  replied: 

The  claim  to  a  mare  claustivi,  if  we  wished  to  advance  such  a  claim  in  respect  to 
tlve  northern  part  of  tlie  Pacilic  Ocean,  could  not  be  theoretically  justified.  Under 
Article  I  of  the  Convention  of  1824  between  Russia  and  the  United  IStates,  which  is 
still  in  force  American  citizens  have  a  right  to  fish  in  all  parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
But  under  Article  IV  of  the  same  Convention,  the  ten  years'  i)eriod  mentioned  in 
that  Article  having  ex]>ircd,  we  have  power  to  forbid  American  vessels  to  visit 
inland  sc^as,  gulfs,  harbours,  aiul  bays  for  the  jjuiposes  of  fisliiug  and  trading  with 
the  natives.  That  is  the  limit  of  our  rights,  and  we  have  no  power  to  prevent  Amer- 
ican ships  from  taking  whales  in  the  open  sea 

Then: 
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From  1843  to  1850  there  were  constant  complaints  by  the  Company  of  the  increas- 
ing boldness  of  the  whalers.  They  were  not  content  with  landing  on  the  Aleutian 
and  Kurile  Islands,  cutting  wood  wherever  they  chose,  boiling  blubber  on  the  shore," 
then  10  lines  lower  down  "Traffic  in  furs  was  openly  carried  on  between  the  natives 
and  the  American  Captains,  and  when  the  Colonial  authorities  made  some  whalers 
leave  Novo  Arkhangelsk  (N  P)  on  that  account,  they  quietly  continued  the  traffic  in 
the  Bay  of  Sitka,  and  disregarded  all  protests.  The  following  case  also  deserves  to 
be  noticed;  in  1847  one  of  the  whalers  came  to  Behriug  Island,  and  on  the  Captain 
being  told  that  he  must  not  traffic  in  seal-skins  on  a  neighbouring  small  island,  he 
ordered  the  overseer  of  the  island  to  be  turned  off  his  ship,  and  immediately  went 
on  shore  with  his  men,  with  the  evident  intention  of  disregarding  the  prohibition. 

It  was  only  when  active  steps  were  taken  to  resist  them  that  the  whalers  left,  but 
before  going  they  cut  down  a  plantation  which  had  been  grown  with  great  trouble, 
the  island  being  without  other  trees  or  shrubs.  Few  of  the  districts  of  the  colony 
escaped  the  visits  of  the  whalers,  which  were  everywhere  accompanied  by  acts  of 
Tiolence  on  their  part. 

Whenever  complaints  of  such  acts  reached  the  Company,  they  took  all  the  steps 
in  their  power  to  protect  the  country  under  their  administration ;  but  all  their  efforts 
led  to  no  satisfactory  result.  In  1843,  almost  immediately  after  the  first  protest  of 
the  Company,  the  colonial  authorities  were  alarmed  at  the  largo  number  of  whalers 
engaged  round  the  shores  of  Kadiak,  as  the  Comjjany's  fur  trade  was  certain  to  suffer 
from  their  presence. 

And  there  was  a  request  for  a  cruiser  made  to  prevent  the  vessels 
from  interferiug  aud  going  iuto  the  territorial  waters  of  Eussia. 
Theu  lower  down,  there  is  this. 

In  1847  a  represeutation  from  Governor  Tebenkoff  in  regard  to  new  aggressions  on 
the  part  of  the  whalers  gave  rise  to  further  correspondence.  Some  time  before,  in 
June  1846,  the  Governor-General  of  Eastern  Siberia  had  expressed  his  opinion  that, 
in  order  to  limit  the  whaling  operations  of  foreigners,  it  would  be  fair  to  forbid 
them  to  come  within  40  Italian  mihis  of  our  shores,  the  ports  of  Petropaulovsk  and 
Okhotsk  to  be  excluded,  aud  a  payment  of  100  silver  roubles  to  be  denumded  at  those 
ports  from  every  vessel  for  the  right  of  whaling.  He  recommended  that  a  ship  of 
war  should  be  employed  as  a  cruiser  to  watch  foreign  vessels.  The  Foreign  Office 
expressly  stated  as  follows  in  reply.  We  have  no  right  to  exclude  foreign  ships  from 
that  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  which  separates  the  eastern  shore  of  Siberia  from  the 
north-western  shore  of  America  or  to  make  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  a  condi- 
tion to  allowing  them  to  take  whales. 

I  need  not  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  as  my  learned  friend,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  pointed  out,  that  could  only  be  and  is  only  the  Behring 
Sea,  no  other  part  of  the  Great  Ocean  corresponds  with  that. 

Then,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  going  on  to  the  year  1853,  you  will 
actually  find  the  instructions  to  cruisers : 

The  cruisers  were  to  see  that  no  whalers  entered  the  bays  or  gulfs,  or  came  within 
3  Italian  miles  of  our  shores,  that  is,  the  shores  of  Russian  America  (nortli  of  54° 
41'),  the  Peninsula  of  Kamchatka,  Siberia,  the  Kadiak  Archipelago,  tlie  Aleutian 
Islands,  the  Pribilof  and  Commander  Islands,  and  the  others  in  Behring  Sea,  the 
Kuriles,  Sakhalin,  the  Shantar  Islands,  and  the  others  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  to  the 
north  of  46'^  30'  north.  'I'he  cruisers  were  instru('ted  constantly  to  l<eep  in  view  that 
"our  tiovernmcnt  not  only  does  not  wish  to  proliibit  or  put  obstacles  in  Mie  way  of 
whaling  by  foreigners  in  the  nortiicrn  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean;  but  allows  foreign- 
ers to  take  whales  in  tlie  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  whicli,  as  stated  in  these  instructions,  i», 
from  its  {leo'jruphical  poaition,  a  liitHhiaii  inland  sea". 

Kow  in  the  face  of  that  brief  summary  which  I  have  been  fortunately 
able  to  tnk<',  from  one  document,  rcCorring  to  1842,  184:3,  1817  and  1853, 
it  is  o]>vions,  and  cannot  1  submit  be  denied  by  the  C<mnsel  for  the 
United  States,  that  there  were  at  this  time  no  acts  su|)i)()rtiug  the  con- 
tention that  Jfussia  never  withdrew  iier  ])iohil)iti()n  witii  icgard  to  navi- 
gation and  (ishing  in  Behring  Se;i,  that  Great  Britain  liad  recognized 
that  the  i)i<)liibiti()n  extended  to  Behring  Sea.  1  Mill  read  it  if  you 
please,  Mr.  I'lcsident,  from  i)ag<'s  5<i  and  57  of  the  United  States  Case 
which  still  stands. 

Bnt  neither  in  the  protests  negf)ci,ition3,  nor  treaties  is  any  reference  found  to 
Behring  .Sea,  and  it  must  bo  conceded  from  a  study  of  tlioso  instruments  and  the  sub- 
secjuont  events  that  the  question  of  jurisdictional  rights  over  its  waters  was  left 
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while  it  had  hIooiI  bel'oie  the  treatios,  except  that  the  exercise  of  these  rij^hts  by 
RiiKsia  had  iiow,  thiou<i;h  th<'se  treaties,  received  th(3  iiii])liod  recofjnition  of  two 
f^ieat  nations;  for  while,  by  the  I'kase  of  1821  Russia  liad  jxiblicly  claimed  certain 
unusiuil  jiii  isdiction  l)oth  over  iiehriuj;  Sea  and  over  a  ])ortion  of  the  l-'acifH^  Ocean, 
yet  in  the  resulliiii;  treaties  v  hich  constituted  a  c<iiM])letc  si'ttli-nient  of  all  dilferences 
f^rowiujj  out  of  this  Ulcasc,  no  reference  is  made  to  this  jurisdiction  so  fur  as  it 
related  to  ]5ehring  Sea  although  it  is  expressly  and  conspicuously  renounced  as  to 
the  Pacilic  Ocean. 

Will  you  for  a  moment  consider  wliat  tLat  case  means?  I  must 
assume  tliat  I  have  demonstrated  to  this  Tribunal  that  the  su{?g:estion 
that  there  was  no  reference  made  to  Bolnin^-  Sea  in  the  negotiations  or 
tlie  treaties  is  unfounded,  but  the  fact  that  they  liave  distinctly  stated 
in  their  case  that  in  regard  to  what  they  are  i)leased  to  call  the  Pacific 
C)cc;in  there  was  an  exjiress  withdrawal  by  Kiissia  of  her  attempt  to 
limit  the  rights  of  navigation  and  lisliing,  points  and  certainly  accentu- 
ates the  observations  I  have  ventured  to  make  as  to  what  was  going  on, 
after  1824  and  18-J5,  in  this  part  of  the  sea  referred  to  by  them  as  being 
pait  of  the  Great  Ocean  Avliich  separates  the  East<'rn  Coast  of  Siberia 
from  the  north  western  i)art  of  Ameiica,  irom  which  they  had  no  right 
to  exclude  navigation  or  fishing  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain. 

If  the  Tribunal  will  be  good  enough  to  look  at  page  51  of  the  British 
Counter  Case  you  will  find  certain  contemporaneous  uses  of  the  word 
north-west,  in  the  face  of  Avhich  1  submit,  it  is  impossible  for  my  learned 
friends  ellectivcly  to  maintain  their  contention. 

Let  me  remind  the  Tribunal  of  what  their  contention  is. 

That  although  the  coast  of  Avhich  we  are  speaking  is  in  fact  the 
Northwest  Coast,  yet  the  term  ^'orthwcst  Coast  had  such  a  technical 
meaning  that  it  is  to  be  confined  to  the  sj)ace  between  latitude  00°  and 
latitude  54°  40',  or  south  of  it — nothing  north  of  latitude  <>0°. 

At  i)age  51  the  Tribunal  will  see  that  by  Treaty  of  I'Oth  December 
1841  (the  reference  to  llertslet  is  given  and  we  have  Hertslet  here) — 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  Prussia  and  Russia  entered  into  a  Treaty 
for  the  sii])i)ression  of  the  Slave  trade  and  in  no  case  was  the  mutual 
right  of  search  to  be  exercised  upon  the  ships  of  war  of  the  High  Con- 
tracting Parties.  It  is  sufiicient  for  my  purpose  that  one  of  tlie  con- 
tracting parties  was  Eussia.  By  section  8  of  the  annex  to  that  treaty 
this  exemption  was  extended  to  vessels  of  the  liussian  American  Com- 
pany, such  vessels  to  have  a  patent  and  prove  their  place  of  origin  and 
of  destination. 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  reminded  you  here  of  a  most 
extraordinary  contention  that  appears  in  the  argument  of  the  United 
States  for  the  first  time — that  the  liussian  American  Company  had  no 
monopoly  after  1824  and  1825  of  the  eastern  shore  of  America.  It  is  one 
of  the  instances  in  which  the  United  States  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  suggest  that  an  important  official  document  is  wrongly  worded,  and 
have  without  justification,  as  we  shall  submit,  altered  the  Avording  to 
su])port  their  meaning.  But  at  present,  to  make  my  point  clear,  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Bussian  Amerie;>n  Company  had  at  this 
time,  as  I  shall  show  you,  the  monopoly  from  Ik^hring  Straits  on  one  side 
down  to  latitude  54°  40'  on  the  other,  and  from  Behring  Straits  on  one 
side  down  to  the  Island  of  Urup  on  the  Asiatic  Coast — their  vessels 
were  to  be  exemjjted  from  search  and  each  vessel  was  to  have  a  patent; 
a  form  of  this  patent  is  set  out  at  page  51  of  the  British  Counter-Case: 

Upon  this  ground  the  Administration  of  the  Russian  American  Company,  being 
about  to  dispatch  their  ship  blank  named  blank  built  in  the  year  blank  of  fe/awA- ton- 
nage and  commanded  by  blank  to  the  north-western  coast  of  America  to  the  colonies 
settled  there,  -with  the  right  to  enter  all  ports  and  harbours,  which  necessity  may 
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require,  considers  it  conformable  to  the  above  cited  Article  of  tbe  Instruction  that 
besitles  tbe  patent  authorizing  the  hoisting  of  the  Russian  flag  by  merchant  ships  in 
general,  the  said  vessel  of  the  Company  slaould  be  provided  with  this  special  patent 
to  secure  her  against  the  visit  of  the  cruizers  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  reasonable  to  suggest  that  in  the  patent  given  to 
these  vessels,  Northwest  Coast  there  meant  between  60°  and  54°  40"? 
Is  it  not  perfectly  obvious  that  they  were  referring  there  to  the  whole 
length  of  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America  from  54°  40',  as  far  as  the 
Eussian  dominions  extended,  and  I  call  your  attention,  and  you  will  see 
the  reference  upon  the  same  page,  to  this,  that  in  the  year  1843,  that 
Treaty  having  been  made  in  the  year  1841,  the  Treaty  of  1825  was 
renewed  in  these  words: 

It  is  understood  that  in  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  posses- 
sions on  the  Northwest  Coast  of  America,  the  convention  concluded  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  on  the  16th  February,  1825,  continues  in  force. 

Would  anybody  suggest  that  only  means  the  portion  of  the  Northwest 
Coast  to  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  asks  you  to  attribute  the 
limited  meaning  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Senator  Morgan. — My  suggestion.  Sir  Richard,  was  in  reference  to 
the  question  whether  it  included  the  hunting  of  animals  that  were  fur- 
bearing. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  quite  follow  you,  Sir.  As  I  have  said 
more  than  once,  I  never  relied  upon  these  Treaties  as  a  grant  at  all.  I 
have  always  relied  upon  them  as  an  undertaking  by  Russia  not  to  inter- 
fere, but  it  does  not  touch  the  point  you  referred  to  when  you  suggested 
what  must  be  found  in  the  Treaties.  Then  the  Treaty  of  the  12th  of 
January  1859,  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  Article  XIX,  says. 

In  regard  to  commerce  and  navigation  in  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  North 
West  Coast  of  America,  the  Convention  concluded  at  St.  Petersburgh  on  the  16th 
(28th)  February,  1825,  shall  continue  in  force. 

Mr.  President,  you  are  infinitely  better  acquainted  with  diplomatic 
matters,  even  after  the  study  that  I  have  had  with  regard  to  this  case, 
than  I  could  ever  ho^ie  to  be;  but  it  does  seem  a  strong  thing  to  suggest 
that  North  West  Coast,  in  these  renewed  Treaties,  did  not  refer  to  the 
whole  North  West  Const  from  54°  40',  the  power  of  settlement  becom- 
ing more  and  more  ])robable,  yet  according  to  my  learned  friends'  con- 
tention the  North  West  Coast  is  used  in  a  different  sense  in  these 
Treaties,  and  the  phrase  "North  West  Coast",  as  invented  by  Mr.  Blaine 
finds  no  place  in  the  history  of  these  matters. 

If  one  couhl  use  the  expression  with  reference  to  this  matter  as  mak- 
ing a  thing  plainer  which  in  my  submission  is  perfectly  plain.  I  would 
ask  you  to  turn  to  pages  03  and  04  of  the  Counter  Case  where  there 
appears  again  that  which  we  submit,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
narrow  use  of  "north-west  coast"  contended  for.  In  1799  the  Russian 
American  C()m])any  got  on  the  Anu»ricau  side  from  Bchring  Straits  to 
latitude  55°;  it  is  snilicient  for  my  purpose  to  deal  with  the  American 
side;  the  Asiatic  si(l«;  did  not  vary.  In  179!)  the  llnssian  Company  got 
in  terms  the  monopoly  from  Jiehring  Straits  down  to  latitude  55°.  In 
1821,  just  seven  days  after  the  Ukase,  they  got  from  Bclning  Straits 
down  to  latitude  51;  tliat  is  to  say  Russia  attempted  t<)])ush  the  south- 
ern boundary  lower  than  55°.  In  1829,  after  the  I'reaty — and  now  1  will 
ask  you  to  refer  to  page  01 — you  will  find  the  reference  to  the  1821 
charter  at  the  bottom  of  thatjjage: 

The  privilege  of  hunting  and  fishing  io  the  cxcluHion  of  all  other  Jlusaian  orforeifjn 
euhjertH  throughout  the  tcrritoricH  loTig  sim'o  in  tliii  possession  of  l^issia  on  the  co.ists 
of  jN'ortli-wesf  America,  l)cginning  at  tlui northern  pointof  the  island  of  Vancouver, 
in  lutitnde  51     uorth,  and  extending  to  Behring  Strait  and  beyond.  .  . 
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I  notice  in  j)assin^%S()  tli:it  I  need  not  call  attention  to  it  a^ain,  that 
this  is  the  only  charter  in  wliich  the  words  "foreign  subjects"  appear. 
It  was  in  consecjuence  of  tlie  attenijtt  by  liussia  to  extend  her  rights 
under  the  Ukase  of  1821.  If  you  will  now  turn  over  to  pajs^e  02,  you  will 
find  Im)W  the  area  of  the  monopoly  of  theKussian  (.'oini)any  was  described 
in  the  year  182!>  alter  the  Treaty.  51°  was  no  longer  possible,  because 
they  had  agieed  with  the  United  States  that  the  southern  limit  of  their 
operations  should  be  oi^  40'. 

The  limits  of  navigation  and  industry  of  the  Company  are  determined  by  the 
Treaties  concluded  with  the  United  States  of  America,  April  5  (17),  1824,  and  with 
En<rl;uid,  Fel)niary  IG  (28),  1825. 

(3)  In  all  the  places  allotted  to  Russia  by  these  treaties  there  shall  be  reserved  to 
the  Company  tiie  riijht  toprolit  by  all  the  fur  and  fish  industries  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  It'iisniaii  subjects. 

Could  anybody  produce  the  sliohtest  authority  for  the  suggestion 
that  the  Comi)any  lost  their  monopoly  on  the  east  side  of  liehring  Sea? 
There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence,  and  1  speak  challenging  correction 
by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps,  and  asking  him  to  refer  to  any  docu- 
ment showing  that  it  was  not  intended  to  convey  the  monopoly  to  the 
liussian  Company  from  Behriug  Straits  to  54°  40'.  In  1799,  it  was 
down  to  55°;  and,  in  1821,  it  was  down  to  51°  in  terms;  and,  in  1829, 
it  is  the  whole  area  assigned  to  Eussia.  It  must  have  been,  and  was,  the 
whole  North-West  Coast  of  America  above  54°  40',  which  was  the  part 
exclusively  assigned  to  Russia,  as  compared  to  that  below,  which  was  ex- 
clusively assigned  to  the  United  States.  Observe  that  54°  40'  was  to 
be  the  dividing  line,  and  yet  it  is  necessary,  for  the  i)urpose  of  my 
learned  friends'  argument,  for  them  to  contend  for  the  first  time  that 
of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  during  100  years  of  the  history  of  this  mat- 
ter, that  the  Russian  Company  had  not  the  monopoly  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Behring  Sea. 

Now,  look  at  page  63  of  the  Counter  Case,  where  you  will  observe 
the  renewal  sugg-ested  in  the  year  1865 : 

The  Minister  proposed,  in  paragraph  15,  to  reserve  to  the  Company  the  exclusive 
right  of  engaging  in  the  fur- trade  as  defined  within  the  following  limits: 

On  the  peninsula  of  Alaska,  reckoning  as  its  northern  limit  a  line  drawn  from 
Cape  Douglas,  in  Kcnia  Bay,  to  the  head  of  Lake  Imiamna;  on  all  the  islands  lying 
along  the  coast  of  that  peninsula;  on  the  Aleutian,  Commander,  and  Kurile  Islands 
and  those  lying  in  Behring's  Sea,  and  also  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Beh- 
ring's  Sea. 

I  had  better  show  you  where  that  is.  The  line  goes  across  the 
Alaskan  peninsula;  and  what  they  intended  to  give  to  the  Russian 
Company  was  the  Peninsula  and  the  Aleutian  Islands  in  Behring  Sea, 
the  west  coast  and  what  they  proposed  to  take  away  from  them  was, 
down  to  54°  40'  and  the  eastern  side  of  the  Behring  Sea.  And  the 
United  States  suggest  the  Russian  people  did  not  know  what  they 
were  talking  about,  and  that  "eastern"  meant  "western";  the  words 
are — 

in  the  district  to  the  north-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska  along  the  whole  coast  to 
the  boundary  of  the  British  possessions — 

that,  of  course,  means  from  about  Kadiak  Island,  where  the  line  comes 
out,  to  54°  40',— 

also  on  the  islands  lying  along  this  coast,  including  in  that  number  Sitka  and  th© 
whole  Koloshian  archipelago,  and  also  on  land,  to  the  northern  extreniitji  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent,  the  privilege  granted  to  the  Company  of  the  exclusive  prosecution  of 
the  said  industry  and  traffic. 

Or,  in  other  words,  they  were  to  have  nothing  on  the  Korth-West 
Coast  of  America  south  and  east  of  Kadiak  Island  or  north  of  the 
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boundary  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula  tLere  described  as  Cape  Doujylas, 
wliicli  is  in  Kenia  Bay,  ^vliiob  is  just  about  tbe  noitbern  end  of  Kadiak 
Island,  and  the  other  Bay  is  over  towards  Bristol  Bay. 

Therefore,  it  proceeded  to  withdraw  from  the  monopoly  the  eastern 
side  of  Behring  Sea,  and  to  retain  to  them  the  western. 

2S^ow,  this  is  a  conclusive  argument  against  the  United  States  con- 
tention, and  how  do  they  deal  with  it.  1  am  afraid  I  must  trouble  you 
to  look  at  page  77,  volume  I,  United  States  Appendix,  paragraph  15. 
This  is  the  proposal  for  renewal  in  the  year  1865.  They  proposed  to 
reserve — 

to  the  Russian  American  Company  until  January  1st,  1882,  the  exclusive  rifrht  o^ 
engajring  in  the  fur  trade  ^Yithin  the  following  limits  only:  On  the  peuiusula 
of  Alaska,  taking  for  its  northern  boundary  the  line  from  Cape  Douglas,  in  the 
Bay  of  Kenai,  to  the  upper  shore  of  llianina  Lake;  upon  all  the  islands  situated 
along  the  coast  of  that  peninsula,  namely,  the  Aleutian  Islands,  the  Commander 
Islands,  the  Kurile  Islands,  as  well  as  upon  tlie  islands  situated  in  Behring  Sea, 
and  along  the  whole  western  shore  of  Behring  Sea. 

And  then,  with  a  boldness  to  which  in  other  Courts  I  might  give  a 
stronger  name — but  I  will  not  before  this  Tribunal  use  any  other  word 
than  boldness — they  put  a  foot  note, 

it  is  clear  from  the  context  that  it  is  intended  to  refer  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
Behring  Sea. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  warrant  for  it,  if  you  will  read  on  what 
they  were  going  to  withdraw: 

As  regards  the  region  stretching  northeast  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  along  the 
whole  of  the  coast  up  to  the  boundary  line  contiguous  with  the  possessions  of  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  islands  situated  along  that  coast,  including  Sitka  and  the  whole 
of  the  Koloshian  archipelago,  and  likewise,  on  the  continent  of  the  northern  part  of 
Ajuerica— 

That  was  the  eastern  part  of  Behring  Sea — as  to  which  the  privilege 
is  to  be  abolished.  Therefore,  INIr.  President,  the  stress  of  the  argu- 
ment leads  the  United  States  to  this  position,  that  they  are  obliged  to 
rely  ui)on  a  contention  for  which  there  is  no  affirmative  support  in  the 
whole  of  the  original  documents,  from  the  year  1820  up  till  the  year 
1805,  and  tliey  are  obliged  to  alter  and  change  a  word  in  an  original 
Russian  document,  so  as  to  make  it  meaningless,  or  otherwise  their 
contention  about  the  Korth  West  Coast  fulls  to  the  ground.  ^  I  submit 
that  when  a  contention  requires  such  arguments  as  that  it  is  not  one 
that  will  receive  judicial  sui)port. 

Now  I  will  assume,  for  the  puri)ose  of  my  argument  that  I  have 
satisfied  you  that  Behring  Sea  was  included  in  the  words  "Pacific 
Ocean"  in  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825,  and  that  the  only  assertion  of 
right  which  was  made  by  Russia  was  the  right  contained  in  the  Ukase 
of  1821  to  i)i()hibit  the  access  of  ships  within  100  miles  of  her  coasts 
on  both  eastern  and  western  shores  of  Behring  Sea  as  well  as  further 
down  upon  the  coast. 

Let  me  for  a  few  moments  remind  you  of  the  questions  I  ha\  e  been 
examining  before  I  pass  on.  The  first  Question  as  you  know  by  heart 
is  this: 

What  exclusive  jurindicliou  in  tli(5  sea  now  known  as  the  15ehring  Sea  and  what 
cxcluHive  right  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  did  Russia  assert — 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Russia  asserted  nothing  except  that 
which  is  contaiiK'd  in  the  Ukase,  of  1821.  That  is  the  only  assertion 
to  which  my  learned  friends  aie  able  to  point — 

—  "and  what  exclusive  rights  in   the  seal  lishcrics   Ihcn-iM  did  Russia  gssert  and 
exercise?" 
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up  to  1SG7?  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  Court  in  whicli,  altliougb  the  rules 
of  evidence  are  fortunately  iu  on(;  sense  lax — though  matters  of  history, 
matters  of  repute  and  matters  of  re|)ort  have  been  examined — although 
the  widest  range  has  been  i)ermitred  to  the  United  States  to  bring 
before  tliis  Tribunal  anything  which  they  can  prove  or  produce  in  sup- 
port of  their  alk'gation  or  assertion  of  an  exercise  by  Itussia,  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  i)ai)ers  as  they  stand  today — the  Case,  Counter 
Case,  and  oral  or  written  argument — there  is  not  a  single  act  of  exercise 
proved  or  even  snggested  by  Kiissia.  We  stan<l  in  this  position,  that 
the  Ukase  of  1821,  as  was  proved  by  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General — and  I  will  not  go  over  that  grouiul  again — was  never  exer- 
cised or  acted  upon.    The  Ukase  was  withdrawn. 

Senator  Mok(;an. — Before  you  leave  that  Sir  Richard,  how  could 
Eussia  withdraw  something  she  had  never  asserted? 

Sir  KicnARD  Wejistek. — The  point  would  be  this.  I  should  be 
entitled  to  claim  a  wider  tinding  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  than  I 
was  prei)ared  to  admit,  1  was  going  to  say,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
mere  assertion. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  was  speaking  of  the  use  and  enjoyment  for  a 
great  many  j^ears  of  the  products  of  fur-bearing  animals. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — All  I  can  say  is  this;  speaking  of  this  as 
exclusive  jurisdiction,  and  assertion  and  exercise,  there  is  not  upon  the 
high  seas,  or  outside  territorial  waters,  the  suggestion  of  any  exclusive 
enjoyment. 

Senator  MORGAN. — Then  she  had  nothing  to  surrender. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  am  sure  it  was  my  fault,  but  I  was  not 
speaking  of  surrendering;  I  never  used  the  wor<l  '"surrender".  I  say 
the  Treaty  of  ]8_'4  and  1825  was  a  bargain  by  Russia  she  would  not 
impede  or  interfere  with  the  rights  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  on  the  high  seas.  There  is  no  question  of  surrender — there 
was  nothing  to  surrender.  Russia  attemjited  to  interfere.  That  inter- 
ference had  been  protested  against;  that  interference  had  been  aban- 
doned; and  then  there  is  the  promise  that  Russia  will  not  interfere 
again.  But  that  is  not  a  surrender;  that  is  a  statement  made  in  the 
most  solemn  manner, — an  acknowledgment  that  the  attempted  inter- 
ferem^e  could  not  be  insisted  upon.     But  that  is  no  surrender. 

Take  the  (,'ase  of  my  own  country  years  ago,  when  she  used  to  order 
that  vessels  should  lower  top-sails  within  a  certain  distance  wherever 
they  met  a  British  ship  or  withiii  some  arbitrary  limits.  Ultinmtely 
a  nation  says:  "I  am  not  any  longer  going  to  do  it."  To  a  nation  that 
Las  never  been  put  under  that  restriction,  it  is  no  surrender  to  say: 
"We  will  no  longer  insist  on  your  doing  it — it  is  an  acknowledgment 
that  we  are  not  tiying  to  enforce  a  right  against  you".  With  great 
deference,  the  whole  distinction  is  this:  That  the  first  Article  of  that 
Treaty  did  not  grant  or  give  to  the  United  States,  or  to  Great  Britain, 
anything — they  only  acknowledged  that  Russia — I  will  not  use  the 
expression,  had  been  icrong  if  it  be  thought  that  that  be  too  much  to 
say  of  a  great  Nation — that  Russia  no  longer  insisted  upon  a  claim 
which,  in  a  moment  of  inadvertence  at  the  dictation  of  the  Russian 
American  Com])any  she  had  thought  fit  to  make.  I  do  not  call  that  a 
surrender — she  had  no  rights  which  she  was  surrendering — she  was 
simply  saying:  "I  will  not  ])ut  a  gate  up;  I  will  not  hinder  you  from 
pursuing  your  lawful  right."  I  have  (to  put  an  illustration)  the  right 
to  go  along  a  certain  road.  A  man  puts  a  gate  across  it  and  stops  me. 
I  say  to  that  man:  "Take  that  gate  down."  He  says:  "Yes,  I  will 
take  it  down ;  I  will  not  put  it  up  again."  That  is  no  sui'render.  There- 
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fore  I  submit  you  have  not  to  consider  tlie  question  of  anything  more, 
for  this  purpose,  than  the  assertion  and  exercise  of  exclusive  rights  in 
Behring  Sea  and  in  the  Seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea — (not  on  the 
islands;  nobody  suggests  we  are  talking  about  the  islands  in  Behring 
Sea) — by  Russia  prior  to  the  cession  to  America  in  1867. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me  to  call  attention  to  it,  you 
identify  this  fishery  with  the  right  of  navigation  and  whale  fisheries, 
or  other  fisheries  if  you  ])lease;  and  it  is  a  matter  open  to  argument  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  whether  Russia  in  her  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825 
intended  to  abandon  what  she  had  so  long  exercised, — the  right  of  con- 
trolling the  taking  of  fur  bearing  animals  within  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference,  Russia  had  never 
controlled,  or  exercised  any  control  over  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas 
of  Behring  Sea  at  all. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  assumed  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Forgive  me  putting  it  to  you — where  is  the 
evidence  of  it*?  Russia  had  never  lifted  hand  nor  foot  with  reference 
to  the  seal  fisheries  on  the  high  seas,  and  I  absolutely  deny  for  this 
purpose,  there  is  any  difference  between  wliales  and  seals.  There  is  no 
greater  crime  committed  by  a  person  who  shoots  a  seal  on  the  high  seas, 
than  by  a  i^erson  who  harpoons,  or  spears  a  whale.  Do  not  ask  me  to 
argue  the  question  of  property  at  the  present  moment — I  am  not  upon 
it;  but  with  reference  to  tiie  observation — I  submit  to  you  we  are  deal- 
ing with  rights  alleged  in  the  seal  fisheries  properly  so  called  in  the 
high  seas  of  Behring  Sea, — Russia  as  to  these  had  done  nothing:  and 
therefore  arguing  on  the  premiss  with  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
start,  couched  in  some  general  terms,  that  Russia  had  done  everything 
to  control  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behring  Sea,  I  submit — she  had  done 
nothing. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  making  the  assertion  on  my  own  part,  I 
am  only  asserting  what  I  suppose  to  be  insisted  on  by  the  other  side. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — My  word  is  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
that  of  my  friends  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Carter — and  I  say  their  saying 
"  Russia  asserted  a  nd  exercised  rights,"  does  not  prove  it.  Through  the 
whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  books  which  I  have  read  more  than 
once — there  is  not  a  trace  of  Russia  controlling  or  exercise  any  rights 
in  seal  fishing  outside  territorial  waters  in  Behring  Sea — not  a  vestige. 
Whenever  lUissia  asserted  rights — such  as  the  notice  to  her  cruisers  to 
prevent  i)eople  from  landing — to  prevent  people  going  in  territorial 
waters — to  pievent  i)ers()ns  from  occupying  places  upon  the  land  and 
becoming  members  of  guiUls  and  things  of  that  kind — this  notice  had 
nothing  in  the  world  to  do  with  the  exercise  of  rights  upon  the  high 
seas. 

The  President. — I  think  there  are  parts  of  documents  which  I  have 
alreiidy  alluded  to  whilst  ^Ir.  Carter  or  Sir  Charles  Russell  was  arguing — 
which  implied.  I  will  not  say  the  assertion  as  Mr.  Carter  disclaimed  the 
word,  but  tlu'  aflirmation  of  the  riglit  by  llussia  of  controlling  the 
whole  of  Behring  Sea — the  tlicoretical  aflirmation  at  any  rate  of  Russia 
considering  herself  as  being  in  a  manner  authorized  to  control  the 
whole  of  tlie  Behring  Sea. 

Sir  Richard  \Vi:hsti:i{. — Mr.  President,  I  did  not  for  a  moment  imag- 
ine you  would  tliink  I  was  overlcxdving  that.  If  it  had  been  necessary 
for  me  to  aigiie  that  Russia  chiimcHl  to  close  the  whole  of  this  sea, 
there  is  distinct  ])roof  that  she  did  so  claim.  Mr.  de  Poletica  said  in 
liis  jotter — I  quote  from  memory  but  I  do  not  think  1  am  (|uoting  inac- 
curately— 1  would  have  you  know  that  this  sea  has  all  the  incidents  of 
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shut  seas — mers  ferm^'cs.  But  my  friends  discliiini  it.  It  is  iu  my 
favor,  Sir,  to  make  that  ('outentioii.  Upon  tlie  mere  (|U(*stion  of  asser- 
tion 1  care  not  liow  wide  the  claims'  of  JJussia  were — my  jioint  was 
entirely  u])on  exercise. 

The  President. — I  supi)0se  under  the  Treaty  it  is  our  duty  to  deal 
the  question  of  assertion  as  well  as  the  exercise  of  it? 

Sir  Kkiiaud  Webster. — I  did  not  venture  to  dictate  to  you  as  to 
what  construction  you  would  put  upon  Kussia's  assertion.  If  you  will 
remember,  1  spoke  of  it  as  an  assertion  of  ri<;ht  by  the  Ukase  of  1821. 
if  that  was  an  assertion  of  rij^ht,  or  if  all  the  documents  with  which  it 
was  aeconii)anied  shew  that  it  was  an  assertion  of  rijiht  to  treat  Beh- 
ring-  Sea  as  a  closed  sea,  1  agree,  it  is  your  duty  so  to  find.  But  ray 
friends  will  not  have  that.  My  friends  in  the  exercise  of  their  judg- 
ment have  thought  lit  to  say:  "Russia  never  did  assert  that  right: 
Kussia  only  asserted  the  right  to  exclude  vessels  100  miles  from  its 
coasts  as  a  defensive  regulation;  and  they  are  pleased,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  wisdom  to  say  that  was  not 

The  PresidEiNT. — Sir  liichard  I  am  asking  you  for  help  if  you  please 
and  if  you  cau  give  it  to  me  I  am  sure  you  will  help  us. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly. 

The  President. — Suppose  neither  of  the  parties  said  that  Russia 
asserted  such  a  right,  and  that  in  our  personal  conviction  Russia  did 
assert  such  a  right,  what  do  you  think  the  finding  ougiit  to  be? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  the  finding  ought  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  your  conviction,  Sir.  J  hit  Sir,  do  not  misunderstand  me. 
I  have  not  suggested  that  Russia  ditl  not  assert  a  right — I  simply  said 
that  the  only  assertion  by  Russia  was  contained  iu  the  Ukase  of  1821, 
and  that  on  the  most  narrow  construction  put  upon  that  Ukase  by  my 
friends,  it  was  an  exercise  by  Russia  of  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the 
extent  of  100  miles  from  its  shores.  If  you  are  of  oi)inion  (and  I  can- 
not say  you  are  not  justified),  that  the  real  assertion  of  Russia  was  a 
right  to  close  Behring  Sea  and  more  thau  the  sea,  and  that  the  restric- 
tion to  the  100  miles  was  in  her  discretion  by  the  making  of  the  law 
which  she  thought  fit — I  hope  1  make  my  meaning  clear  to  you,  Sir. 

The  President. — Perfectly  clear. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  should  have  thought — but  that  is  not  for 
me — that  it  was  your  duty  to  express  on  the  Award,  what  the  assertion 
of  Russia  was.  Of  course  the  word  "  assertion  "  may  be  used  in  two 
senses.  It  may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  asserting  that  which  one 
intends  to  act  u])()n,  or  it  may  be  used  as  a  theoretical  assertion  not 
intended  to  be  acted  u])on. 

The  President. — More  as  an  affirmation  than  an  assertion. 

Sir  Richard  W^ebster. — Exactly. 

Senator  Morgan. — Will  you  allow  me  to  say  that  an  assertion  might 
be  defined  by  acts  of  exclusive  enjoyment  and  ownership  without  any 
declaration  at  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  not  at  all  certain  from  the  point  of 
view  of  assertion,  if  exclusion  mean  the  exclusion,  the  shutting  out 
other  people  it  would  not  be  the  best  form  of  assertion  you  could  i)os- 
sibly  conceive. 

Lord  IlANNEN. — It  would  be  exercise  also. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  would  then  be  exercise  and  assertion 
also. 

Senator  Morgan. — Is  not  exercise  the  strongest  form  of  assertion  ? 
The  law  of  prescription  in  your  country  and  in  mitio — iii  England  and 
in  the  United  Staies— is  lascd  on  occupancy,  on  a  property  right  or 
privilege  existing  for  20  years. 
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Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — That  really  is  involved  in  what  I  said,  and 
Lord  Hanueu  has,  practically  S]3eaking,  pointed  it  by  the  observation 
he  was  good  enough  to  make. 

In  their  Counter  Case  they  say  tliis.    I  am  reading  from  page  19. 

The  distinction  between  the  right  of  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Beh- 
ring  Sea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  right  of  a  nation  on  the  other  hand,  to  preserve 
for  the  nse  of  citizens  its  interests  on  land  by  tlie  adoption  of  all  necessary  even 
though  they  be  somewhat  nnusnal  measures,  whether  on  land  or  at  sea,  is  so  broad 
as  to  require  no  further  exposition. 

It  is  a  very  convenient  thing  to  say  that  a  thing  is  so  broad  that  it 
requires  no  further  exposition.  I  remember  in  one  part  of  the  case  they 
say  that  something  is  much  easier  felt  than  expressed.  But  if  yon  have 
not  got  a  thing  it  is  very  much  easier  to  feel  it  than  to  express  it — I 
shall  have  to  call  attention  to  that  on  the  question  of  property:  but 
here  they  say  the  most  simple  minds  can  feel  it,  and  therefore  it  is  so 
broad  as  to  require  no  further  exposition.     Then  the  passage  proceeds : 

It  is  the  latter  right,  not  the  former,  that  the  United  States  contend  to  have  been 
exercised,  first  by  Russia,  and  later  by  themselves. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  you  may  understand  the  fullness  of 
my  meaning,  I  would  adopt  any  form  of  words  with  regard  to  '-asser- 
tion" which  would  commend  itself  to  this  Tribunal  upon  consideration. 
I  care  not  for  my  purpose  whether  the  assertion  amounted  to  an  asser- 
tion of  right  to  close  Behring  Sea — I  care  not  for  my  ])urp()se  whether 
it  meant  only  an  assertion  to  exclude  vessels  within  iOO  miles  from  the 
shore — it  is  equally  immaterial,  because  whatever  it  was,  was  con- 
tained in  a  written  document,  luimely,  the  Ukase  of  1821.  The  action 
under  that  Ukase  was  never  persisted  in,  on  the  contrary:  —  I  do  not 
think  you  Avaut  me  to  go  again  through  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
letters  and  those  other  letters  which  show  that  it  was  not  acted  upou. 

The  President. — Ko  it  is  not  necessary. 

Sir  Richard  Weester. — I  am  sure  they  are  quite  present  to  your 
mind  and  I  submit  that  the  so-called  surrender  was  not  a  surrender 
of  anything — it  was  an  acknowledgment  of  the  withdrawal  of  an 
assertion  which  Pussia  had  thought  lit  to  nuike  according  to  the 
influences  then  controlling  her,  and  no  doubt  as  the  Attorney  General 
pointed  out  influences  largely  controlled  and  dictated  by  the  Com])any. 

The  President, — Whether  it  is  a  surrender  or  a  withdrawal  makes 
no  practical  diflerence. 

Mr.  Justice  IIarlan. — What  you  mean  to  say  is  that  whatever, 
in  the  Ukase  of  1821,  was  inconsistent  wii.h  the  Treaty  of  1825,  was 
annulled. 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — ISTow  the  second  question  is:  How  far 
were  these  claims  of  Jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  lisherics  recognized  and 
conceded  by  Great  Pritain?     That  is  the  next  contention. 

Senator  .NIorgan. — Pefore  you  get  to  that  1  would  liKe  to  sjiggest 
this  to  you:  That  tin;  common  law  of  I'jigland  (which  is  adopted  also 
and  ])ractis('il  in  the' United  States;  at  le.ist,  a(lo])ted  as  a  measure  of 
right  in  the  United  States  in  regaid  to  a  gieat  many  privileges  and 
l)owers  and  rights  of  ])ioi)erty)  <'ontains  a  doctrine  of  title  by  prescrip- 
tion— 20  yeais  title  l)y  prescri|)tion. 

Sir  Pu'iiAUD  WEUS'i'Eit. — 1  have  heard  of  it,  Sir. 

Senatoi-  .MoRfJAN.— Un«ler  wiiich  the  Courts  will  presume  the  exist- 
ence of  a  statute,  will,  gi ant,  oi-  deed,  or  anything,  in  order  to  secure 
the  reposj^  of  society,  and  a  (|nieting  of  litigation.  Now  with  that  as 
the  origin  or  basis  of  the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  i)rescription, 
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nothing  is  needed  at  all,  except  to  point  to  undisputed  possession  for 
20  years. 

Sir  UiciiARD  Webster. — Exercised. 

Senator  MoRCrAN. — Kxeicised,  that  is  all  that  is  needed.  I  under- 
stand an  assertion  by  Itnssia  of  a  right  to  pro[)erty  for  instance,  or  a 
right  of  jurisdiction  in  Deliring  Sea  might,  as  agaitist  the  United 
States  and  (Jroat  Britain,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  ])ossibly  be  maintained — 
1  do  not  say  that  it  could;  but  it  may  be  said  as  a  ground  of  argument 
that  it  miglit  l)e  maintained  on  tlie  ground  that  they  had  exercised 
these  rights  in  respect  of  liir  bearing  animals  in  Behring  Sea — tlie 
right  to  control  them,  to  take  possession  of  them,  make  grants  of 
mono])olies  or  charters,  upon  the  basis  of  the  existence  of  such  prop- 
erty there,  and  that  that  would  amount  i)erhai)s  to  such  an  assertion  as 
is  mentioned  in  the  first  point  in  this  Gth  Aiticle  of  this  Treaty. 

Sir  EioiiAHD  Webster. — If  1  may  respectfully  attempt  to  answer 
you — I  submit  you  do  not  help  or  elucidate  the  consideration  by 
covering  it  up  with  generalities.  Piescription  is  an  undoubted  jjrin- 
ci])le  both  of  the  la.w  of  Great  Britain,  and,  I  believe,  of  the  United 
States.  Whether  it  has  any  application  as  between  nations  is  a  very 
much  more  doubtful  i)oiut;  but  assuming  it  for  this  ])urpose — I  think 
it  an  extremely  doubtful  jjoint  whether  prescription  has  any  ai)plica- 
tion  in  such  a  case;  but  my  answer,  however,  is  a  broader  one — that 
in  order  to  prove  in-escription,  you  must  prove  the  existence  of  the 
right  in  respect  of  which  the  prescri])tioii  is  claimed  and  the  exclusiou 
of  other  people  from  tliat  right. 

Senator  jNIokgan. — There  is  no  question  of  that. 

Sir  Richard  Wj:bster. — And,  in  order  to  make  one  step  in  the 
direction  of  i)rescription,  Kussia  (tor  I  am  s])eaking  of  Kussia  and  the 
United  States  her  successors)  must  prove  tliis:  that  they  alone  enjoyed 
the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas,  and  that  they  excluded 
other  people  from  the  right  of  catching  seals  on  the  high  seas.  I 
assert  that  you  do  not  move  one  step  towards  arriving  at  the  existence 
of  a  prescriptive  right  on  the  sea  by  proving  you  have  killed  seals  ou 
the  land. 

Senator  Morgan. — Possibly  you  might,  by  proving  that  you 
claimed  the  right  to  catch  them  in  a  certain  area  and  that  nobody  else 
has  interfered  with  you. 

Sir  RicnARi)  Webster. — What  area? 

Senator  jNIorgan. — Behring  Sea. 

Sir  KiCHAiiD  Webster. — Now,  we  get  much  nearer  the  point,  you 
will  not  find  in  the  United  States  written  Argument,  a  claim  to  exclu- 
sive jurisdiction  all  over  Behring  Sea.  1  could  have  understood  this 
case  in  law,  if  the  United  States  had  had  the  courage  of  the  convic- 
tions of  some  of  her  original  advisers,  and  had  claimed  it  as  mare  clau- 
sum, — I  could  have  understood  the  contention  which  you  have  been 
good  enough  to  put  before  me.  But,  Sir,  with  deference,  I  submit  to 
your  judgment  tliat  the  moment  you  get  to  what  my  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  calls  defensive  regulaticms, — I  am  a  little  bit  anticipating,  but 
I  cannot  help  it  because  you  have  been  good  enough  to  put  the  ques- 
tion to  me, — the  moment  you  get  to  what  are  called  defensive  regula- 
tions, or,  in  other  words,  the  right  to  defend  interests  upon  land — the 
right  to  defend  these  interests  in  territorial  waters,  you  abandon  and 
cut  away  the  idea  that  you  have  a  prescrii)tive  riglit  tlien  to  claim  the 
area  outside.  The  whole  strength  and  virtue  of  Mr.  Phelps'  argu- 
ment, to  which  I  shall  address  myself  to-morrow,  in  reference  to  defen- 
sive regulations,  is  that  they  have  got  no  rights  upon  the  high  sea 
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itself;  but,  as  he  has  said,  even  assiiining  they  have  no  right  in  the  seal, 
110  right  in  the  seal  herd,  onlj^  a  right  to  carry  on  the  trade  on  land,  he 
contends,  in  accordance  with  principles  that  we  think  erroneous,  that 
he  has  a  right  to  defend  that  interest  by  certain  acts  on  the  high  seas 
which  he  endeavours  to  justify. 

But  in  answer  to  your  question  1  do  not  hesitate  to  put  before  you 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  submit  to  your  judgment  that  an  assertion  and 
exercise  of  rights  upon  laud,  an  assertion  and  exercise  of  rights  in 
territorial  waters,  cannot  detract  one  iota  from  the  rights  of  other 
people  upon  the  high  seas. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  admit  that. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — You  can  test  it  in  a  moment.  Supposing 
the  Indian  fishermen  or  the  native  Americans  had  been  catching  these 
seals  at  sea,  and  it  was  desired  to  stop  them.  The  United  States  could 
not  stop  them  on  the  ground  of  prescription.  There  is  no  greater  pre- 
scription against  the  ])elagic  sealer  than  there  was  against  the  Indian. 
Stop  them  by  legislation,  possibly;  stop  them  because  they  are  United 
States  citizens,  possibly;  stop  them  upon  the  ground  that  you  have  a 
right  to  interfere  with  their  action  within  certain  distances  from  the 
shore,  possibly:  these  would  be  the  exercise  of  sovereign  dominion. 
But  upon  the  point  of  view  of  prescription — I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  a  claim  based  upon  prescription  or  upon  an  assertion  that  exercise 
on  land  gives  foundation  to  a  claim  upon  the  high  seas,  not  only  will 
not  bear  investigation  or  examination,  but  it  is  fair  to  my  learned  friends 
to  say  that  you  do  not  find  any  trace  of  that  contention  in  their  argu- 
ments, written  or  ortil.  I  confess  I  think  it  would  have  required  very 
considerable  boldness  for  any  lawyer  to  stand  up  and  contend  that  a 
right  exercised  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  in  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  Pribilof  Islands  could  by  prescription  give  a  right  to  the  seal  ofi" 
Vancouver,  or  oft"  Cape  Flattery,  or  four  thousand  miles  off  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  I  shall  endeavour  to  meet,  of  course,  the  arguments 
upon  which  that  claim  of  pro^ierty  is  attempted  to  be  justified  when 
I  deal  with  question  five. 

My  answer,  Mr.  Senator  Morgan,  has  been  a  little  longer  than  I 
desired  it  to  be,  but  I  wished,  out  of  resi)ect  for  you,  to  indicate  an 
argument  which  should  answer  the  suggestion  you  made. 

1  come  back  to  the  point  upon  which  your  question  was  founded,  the 
second  question,  or  rather  to  the  point  at  which  I  was  speaking  when 
you  interposed  your  question. 

How  far  M'ere  these  claims  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  seal  fisheries 
recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  liritain?  A  man  cannot  recognize 
and  concede  that  wiiich  another  ])eison  does  not  do.  You  cannot 
recognize  and  concede  a  right  of  which  you  have  no  knowledge.  This 
recognition  and  concession  must  mean  recognition  and  concession  of  a 
right  to  exclude  a  Biitish  slii]),  lecognition  and  concession  of  a  right 
to  stop  i)elagic  sealing,  recognition  and  concession  of  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  seals  claimed  by  the  United  States.  Sir,  tliere  is  not  from 
beginning  to  the  end  of  this  long  cha]>ter  even  a  suggestion  by  my 
learned  friends  of  a  recognition  of  any  right  in  that  sense.  Jlecog- 
nition  that  the  ishinds  Ix'longed  to  llnssia,  yes.  Bectognition  that  the 
territoiial  waters  belonged  to  Bussia,  yes.  Becognition  that  those 
same  rights  of  territory  and  waters  belonged  to  the  United  States, 
unqnestionably.  P>nt  that  we  have  recognized  what  was  intended  to 
be  <;laimed  hei-e  niider  the  fust  (|nestioii — what  1  submit  to  tiiis  Tii- 
bunal  is  that  there?  is  no  evidence  of  either  recognition  or  con(;e8sion 
by  Great  Britain  in  any  legal  or — I  was  going  to  say — any  moral  sense 
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of  til*'  word:  because  no  act  of  iuteireiciice  witli  llie  ri^lits  oT  (Ireat 
]iritaiii  upon  tlic  hij;b  seas  iVorii  tlie  he^iiiiiin;;-  to  tlie  end  of  this  cliaj)- 
ter  has  been  indicated. 

The  President. — You  mean  to  say  that  Russia  did  not  attempt  to 
interfere  before  the  Treaty  of  ISifo? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Or  after,  Sir. 

The  President. — The  period  after  that  time  was  regulated  by  the 
Treaty. 

Sir  IticiiARD  Webster. — That  is  my  point,  Sir.  T  ])ointed  out 
that  the  Treaties  gave  Russia  no  exclusive  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas  in  Pehring  Sea;  and  therefore  I  point  (mt  that  there  can  be  no 
recounition  or  concession  by  Great  Britain  of  any  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion by  Russia  on  the  high  seas,  either  in  resi)ect  to  the  seal  fishery  or 
anything  else;  because  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
there  is  no  assertion  by  Russia  followed  up  by  exercise  of  anything 
Nvhich  Great  Britain  has  conceded  at  all. 

The  President. — I  admit  that  is  true  since  1825,  since  the  Treaty; 
but  before  the  Treaty,  would  it  be  equally  true? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Equally  true.  They  do  not  suggest  any 
act  of  interference  before  1821,  exchnling  the  pa])er  Ukase. 

The  President.— Do  you  not  believe  that  the  Ukase  of  1821  was 
the  original  cause  of  the  Treaty  of  1825°? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  it  was  absolutely  the  cause.  The 
treaties  were  a  disclaimer  by  Russia  of  the  Ukase — a  disclaimer  at  the 
instance  of  Great  Britain. 

Lord  Hannen. — What  you  say  is  that  though  Russia  may  have 
asserted  some  rights  she  never  exercised  them? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — And  Great  Britain  never  recognized  them. 
I  have  passed  for  the  moment,  Lord  Hannen,  from  exercise  to  recog- 
nition and  concession. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  know  you  have. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — And  I  was  pointing  out  that  the  paper 
Ukase  was  protested  against  by  Great  Britain  and  was  withdrawn  at 
the  instance  of  Great  Britain. 

The  President. — But  this  paper  Ukase  which  was  in  force  from  1821 
to  1825  was  an  attempt  at  exercise. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  depends  upon  what  you  call  in  force. 
Writing  a  piece  of  paper  which  is  never  acted  upon  is  not  putting  a 
thing  in  force.  The  correspondence  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Gharles  Russell,  shows  that  from  the  very 
earliest  time  instructions  were  sent  to  the  Russian  cruisers  not  to  act 
upon  the  Ukase.  1  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  further  because  I  think 
it  is  in  your  mind.  You  remember,  Sir, that  it  was  stated — Sir  Charles 
Russellread  it  more  than  once,  I  know— that  the  Ukase  is  practically 
suspended;  that  is  to  say  from  1821.  That  is  Mr.  George  Canning's 
letter. 

The  President. — That  is  what  you  call  no  exercise. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — No  exercise. 

The  President. — Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  call  it  no  assertion. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  was  not  referring  to  assertion ;  there  is 
I  submit  no  meaning  in  recognition  and  concession  of  an  assertion. 
You  recogm'ze  and  concede  the  right.  Of  course  you  recognize  that  the 
assertion  has  been  made.  A  man  says,  "I  possess  those  fields."  Of 
course  you  recognize  his  assertion  the  moment  it  is  nuide;  but. . . 

The  President. — 1  did  not  say  that  England  recognized  it;  but  per- 
haps a  refusal  of  recognizing  clashed  with  a  pre-existing  state  of  right 
or  of  assertion. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  must  make  my  answer  clear  to  yon,  Sir. 
I  assert  that  before  1821  there  is  no  instance  of  exercise  at  all;  nor,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  is  there  any  assertion  at  all. 

The  President. — I  think  we  know  about  what  went  on  at  that  time; 
that  is  as  to  the  facts  with  which  you  are  concerned,  I  mean. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  from 
1799  right  away  up  to  1821  British  vessels  and  American  vessels  were 
na\igating  and  were  trading  in  the  waters  affected  by  the  Ukase;  and 
more  than  that  I  called  attention  yesterday  to  the  fact  that  Russia 
justified  the  making  of  the  Ukase  on  the  ground  that  the  trade  of  the 
Russian- American  Company  was  interfered  with  by  foreign  tiaders. 
I  need  only  to  remind  you  of  it,  Mr.  President.  My  contention  is  that 
before  1821  there  was  neither  assertion  nor  exercise  by  Russia;  that  in 
1821  there  was  assertion,  withdrawn  in  182J:-25  at  the  instance  of  the 
two  countries,  evidenced  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaties;  that  after  1821 
there  never  was  an  exercise  by  Russia  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  mean  to  say  there  was  an  assertion  in 
1812  to  the  extent  of  100  Italian  miles  from  the  coast? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.— Or  further,  if  it  means  further:  it  is  not 
for  me  to  say  whether  it  means  that  or  not — the  learned  President  has 
been  good  enough  to  point  out  to  me  that  the  100  miles  might  be  merely 
a  limit  of  their  rights.  It  may  be  treated  as  an  assertion  of  a  still 
greater  right;  bur  for  my  pur])Ose  it  is  suflicient  to  say  that  there  was 
an  assertion  of  whatever  the  Ukase  contained. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  the  printed  documents  in  both  cases 
agree  in  fact  that  it  did  not  assert  in  1821  jurisdiction  over  the  open 
seas,  outside  of  the  100  mile  limit. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  bound  to  say  that  M.  Poletica  in  his 
letter  says  in  so  many  words  that  the  character  of  the  coast  and  waters 
is  such  as  to  justify  them  in  making  it  a  shut  sea  and  rather  puts  it  as 
a  matter  of  favour  they  did  not  extend  their  right. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — He  stated  that  they  could  assert  it  if  they 
cared  to  do  so,  but  tliat  they  did  not  care  to  do  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  only  involves  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "assert"  and  what  may  have  been  meant  by  it. 

I  ask  your  attention  for  one  moment  only  to  make  this  concluding 
observation  upon  tliis.  Supposing  that  ten  years  afterwards,  we  will 
say,  in  the  year  LS.'JI,  Russia  had  been  minded  to  close  Behring  Sea  or 
to  close  it  down  to  latitude  51°,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  shut  sea.  I 
do  not  think  that,  assuming  there  was  no  Treaty,  what  M.  Poletica  said 
would  be  any  bar  to  their  attempting  to  close  the  sea  at  that  time.  I 
do  not  think  that  such  a  (contention  as  this  could  be  advanced  on  behalf 
of  either  great  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States — "You  indicated 
that  you  were  only  going  to  enforce  your  riglits  to  100  miles,  and  that 
prevents  you  from  enlorcing  them  further."  Had  there  been  no  Treaty, 
to  use  the  language  of  a  lawyer,  Russia  would  not  have  been  estopped 
from  again  setting  up  the  case  of  ))icr  fcrmee.  I  hope  I  have  answered 
the  fjuestion  ])ut  to  me.  I  have  endeavored  to  do  so,  but  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  brought  my  me:iiiing  clearly  to  the  niinds  of  the  Court. 

The  ]*REsn)i:N'i'. —  Von  have  <lone  so  with  great  clearness. 

Sir  Rif^iiARi)  Wj:ms'I'i;u. — I  thank  you.  I  immmI  not  argue  again  on 
(jueslion  3,  "  Was  the  body  of  water  known  as  Behring  Sea  inchuled  in 
the  phrase  'Pacilic  Ocean'".     1  liave  argued  that  at  length. 

But  I  must  say  a  woni  upon  (inestion  4.  I  confess,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  admire  tin'  coniage  of  those  who  framed  this  Case  and  Counter 
Case.     I  must  not  distribute  the  me)it  too  much;  but  I  think  General 
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F()s;rt('r  may  claim  a  fjroat  i)art  of  the  merit  of  tlie  Case.     But  there  is 
almost  an  amiisinj;-  ineideiit  in  (;oiiiieetioM  with  this  fourth  qiiesti(ji). 

The  fourth  (luestioi)  is  whether  tlie  rights  of  Kussia  i)ass  iinimi)aire(l 
to  the  United  States;  ''Did  not  all  the  ri«;hts  of  liussia  as  to  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  seal  fisheries  in  Behrin^-  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary  in 
the  Treaty  ])ass  unimpaired  to  the  Tnited  States?"  Of  course  they  did. 
Tiiere  is  no  doubt  about  it,  Sir.  But  that  is  not  the  way  in  which  the 
question  is  attempted  to  be  interpreted  by  my  learned  friends  when 
they  Iramed  their  ease.  As  Lord  Salisbury  i)ointed  out,  and  as  they 
in  their  case  remind  us,  Lord  Salisbury  said  it  was  no  ])art  of  Great 
Britain's  contention  that  the  United  States  did  not  ^^et  all  the  rij^lits 
that  Kussia  had.  The  question  was  what  rij;ht  had  Bussia  asserted 
and  exercised.  Lut  that  is  not  sullicient  for  the  United  States.  True 
to  their  instincts  they  desire  to  press  it  a  little  further ;  and  on  page 
70  of  the  United  States  Case  occurs  a  very  remarkable  statement: 

On  Miircli  30,  1807,  tlin  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  Russia  celebrated 
a  treaty  wliereliy  all  the  possessions  of  Russia  on  the  American  continent  and  in  the 
waters  of  Hehriu^x  i^ea  were  ceded  and  transferred  to  the  United  States.  This  treaty, 
which,  prior  to  its  final  consummation,  liad  been  discussed  in  the  Senate  of  the 
Unite<l  States  and  by  the  press,  was  an  asserticm  by  two  {^reat  nations  that  Russia 
bad  heretofore  claimed  tlie  ownership  of  Helirinj;  Sea,  and  that  she  had  now  ceded 
a  portion  of  it  to  the  United  States;  and  to  this  assertion  no  objection  is  ever  known 
to  have  Ijeen  made. 

Sir,  there  is  a  very  gn^eat  deal  of  meaning  in  that  word  "ownership". 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  very  clever  gentleman  who  drew  this 
Case,  thought  that  it  might  be  prudent  even  still  to  keep  open  the 
question  of  mare  clausum.  The  occasion  might  arise  when  the  {question 
of  the  position  of  the  waters  would  be  important.  But  what  does 
"ownership"  mean;  because  1  am  entitled  to  look  at  this,  as  matter 
of  substance.  The  argument  is  this,  Sir:  The  great  nations,  two  of 
the  greatest  on  earth,  the  United  States  and  Russia,  are  making  a  bar- 
gain. That  bargain  is  declaratory  of  some  rights,  and  among  others, 
the  ownership  in  Behring  Sea,  and  you,  the  other  nations  of  the  earth, — 
have  objected  to  it.  You  have  to  come  and  make  your  objection,  oc 
otherwise  it  will  be  treated  against  you  as  a  public  assertion  that 
Bussia  claimed  the  ownership  of  Behring  Sea.  What  does  it  mean? 
I  think,  Mr.  President,  with  j^our  known  experience  in  diplomatic  mat- 
ters, if  you  had  had  your  attention  called  to  that  clause  before  I  read 
it,  you  would  have  been  a  little  startled,  if  you  had  been  the  represent- 
ative of  France,  of  your  nation,  or  if  the  Marquis,  as  the  rei)resentative 
of  Italy,  or  Mr.  Gram  had  hai)pened  to  be  the  rej)resentative  of  Norway, 
and  had  been  told  that  you  had  conceded  the  ownership  of  Behring  Sea 
to  Kussia,  and  through  Kussia,  of  a  portion  of  it  to  the  United  States, 
because  you  did  not  object  to  the  Treaty.  I  maybe  wrong.  It  may  be 
an  accidental  statement;  but  I  confess,  knowing  whar  was  passing, 
knowing  some  of  the  other  paragra])hs  in  this  Case,  it  was  meant  to  be 
used  as  an  admission  of  owneishi]),  in  the  sense  of  a  right  to  the  waters, 
on  the  sea  as  well  as  territorial.  It  is  very  curious  that  on  page  72  they 
make  use  in  this  connection  of  Lord  Salisbury's  very  candid  statement: 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible  from  a  mere  readinj;  of  tiiis  instrument  that  all  the 
rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  sealeries  in  Behriuj^  Sea  east  of 
the  water  boundary  fixed  by  the  treaty  of  iMarcli  30.  1867,  jiassed  unimpaired  to  the 
United  States  under  tliat  treaty.  In  fact,  the  Ihitish  Government  has  announced 
its  readiness  to  accept  this  conclusion  without  disjiute. 

That  is  perfectly  true,  and  I  do  not  go  back  from  that  in  any  way.  I 
should  not  be  entitled  to,  and  I  do  not;  but  that  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  a  statement  made  that  the  two  nations  were  asserting  owner- 
ship in  Behring  Sea,  and  that  the  world  is  bound  by  it. 
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There  is  no  difference  in  this  matter,  Mr.  President,  between  Spain 
and  France  and  Great  Britain  and  China  and  Japan.  All  these  nations, 
if  this  is  a  declaration  of  ownership,  arc  bound  by  it — a  declaration  of 
ownership  in  the  sense  of  meaning  that  the  waters  belonged  originally 
to  Eussia,  and  now  belonged  to  the  two  countries.  But  will  you  kindly 
look  at  the  Treaty,  sir?  Does  the  treaty  permit  of  such  a  contention? 
Again  we  find  tliat  the  most  oi'dinary  and  proper  language,  has,  for  tlie 
purpose  of  tlie  necessities  of  the  United  States  Case,  been  construed 
as  conveying  a  great  deal  more  tban  to  an  ordinary  reader  they  would 
be  thought  to  convey.  I  read  from  page  43  of  the  United  States 
Appendix,  Volume  I;  and  I  will  take  the  English  version,  which  is 
what  Mr.  Foster  tells  me  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  original  document, 
and  I  will  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  complicate  the  matter  by  an 
examination  of  the  French: 

The  United  States  of  America  aud  His  Majesty  tlie  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
being  desirous  of  strengthening,  if  possible,  the  good  understanding  which  exists 
between  them,  have,  for  that  purpose,  appointed  as  their  plenipotentiaries:  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State;  and  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Privy  Counsellor,  Edward  de  Stoeckl, 
his  Envoy  Extraordinary,  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States. 

And  the  said  plenipotentiaries  having  exchanged  their  full  powers,  which  were 
found  to  be  in  due  form,  have  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  following  articles : 

Article  I. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias  agrees  to  cede  to  the  United  States, 
by  this  convention,  immediately  ujion  the  exchange  of  the  ratiticalions  thereof,  all 
the  territory  and  dominion  now  ])ossessed  by  his  said  Majest.v  on  the  continent  of 
America  and  in  the  adjacent  islands,  the  same  being  contained  within  the  geograph- 
ical limits  herein  set  forth,  to  wit: 

That,  Sir,  does  not  look  like  an  intention  of  Russia  to  sell  the  owner- 
ship of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea;  and,  mark  you,  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  anything  in  this  point,  Russia  has  ])artcd  with  the  ownership, 
whatever  it  may  mean,  of  the  waters,  in  the  sense  of  excluding  herself. 
If  there  are  to  be  any  exclusive  rights  given  to  the  United  States  by 
'this  Treaty,  it  is  not  a  question  of  Great  Britain  alone,  and  the  other 
Powers,  but  it  is  a  question  also  of  Russia. 

Tlien  the  line  is  set  out.  That  line,  Mr.  President,  is  our  old  line  of 
demarcation,  running  along  the  lisiere,  and  up  to  the  141st  parallel 
of  longitude.    Then  the  western  line  of  boundary  is  thus  defined: 

The  western  limit  within  which  the  tiMritories  and  dominion  conveyed  are  con- 
t.'iined,  paatses  thnmgh  a  ])oint  in  I'.eliring's  Straits  on  tlic  parallel  of  sixty-live 
degrees  Tliirty  minutes  north  latitude,  at  its  intersection  by  the  meridiiin  which 
])iisses  midway  between  the  islands  of  Krus(>nstern,  or  Ignalook,  and  the  island  of 
Itatnianolf,  or  Xoonarliook,  and  proceeds  due.  north,  witiiout  limitation,  into  tiie 
same  Frozen  Ocean.  The  same  western  limit,  beginning  at  the  same  initial  point, 
proceeds  thence  in  a  course  nearly  southwest,  through  licdiring's  Straits  and  Hehring 
Sea,  s<)  .as  to  pass  midway  between  the  northwest  ])oint  of  tlui  island  of  St.  Law- 
rence and  the  southeast  point  of  Cape  (Mioukotski,  to  the  meridian  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-two  west  longitude;  thence,  from  the  intersection  of  that  meridian,  in 
a  s()uthwest<rly  dirocdion,  so  as  to  jtass  midway  between  tlie  island  of  Attou  and 
the  Copper  Island  of  the  Komandorski  couplet  or  group  in  the  North  I'acilic  Ocean. 

It  is  quite  clear,  Sir,  that  they  thought  the  Komandorski  group  was  in 
the  Mortli  Pacific  Ocean  when  this  Treaty  was  made: 

To  the  meridian  of  one  hundred  ••ind  seventy-two  west  longitud(^;  thence,  from 
the  interHection  of  that  meridian,  in  a  soutliwiistcrly  direction,  so  as  to  i)a8s  midway 
between  the  islan*!  of  Attou  and  the  ( 'oppt'r  Island  of  the  Komandr>rski  couphd,  or 
group  in  the  North  I'acilic  Oec-an.  to  the  nieri<iian  of  one  hundred  aud  uinety-threo 
degrees  wc^st  longitude,  so  as  to  ini  lude  in  the  territory  conveyed  the  whole  of  the 
Aleutian  Islands  cast  of  that  meridian. 
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Would  voii  let  me  run  the  puiiitcr  jiloii;;  tluit  line,  Mr.  rresideut?  It 
goes  over  20  doftiees  of  latitude,  li.ulit  up  to  the  Nortli  Pole.  They 
Lave  got  all  the  islands  on  the  right  haud  side  of  that  line.  If  there 
are  islands  on  the  east  of  that  line  whatever  they  are,  the  United  States 
have  got  them.  Do  they  contend  that  the  owneishii)  of  these  seas  was 
bargaiiu'd  for,  jjubliely  bought  and  sold,  at  auction,  put  up  by  Kussia 
and  sold  to  the  United  States,  the  highest  bidder;  and,  to  use  their  own 
expression: —  ''No  objection  was  ever  known  to  be  made  to  this  asser- 
tion of  ownershii)  of  Fjehring  Sea  by  Eussia." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  my  friend,  Mr.  Foster,  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  it  looks  as  if  he  had  in  his  mind  that  it  might  be  well  not  to  close 
the  door  too  much  against  mare  clauswn,  in  the  eveut  of  it  being  able 
to  hold  water.  That  is  not  a  very  good  exiuession  for  more  clmmnn,  I 
sup])Ose.  There  must  be  some  way  out.  But  still,  in  the  event  of  the 
argument  being  able  to  be  supported,  it  was  rather  prudent  to  allow 
that  assertion  of  mare  clausum  to  remain  on  the  face  of  this  case. 

When  you  come  to  look  at  it  from  a  common  sense  point  of  view,  Mr. 
President,  what  is  it?  The  islands  in  the  east  of  the  Sea  are  unknown. 
Mauy  of  them  were  uot  named.  The  number  of  them  was  not  known. 
It  was  desirable  that  there  should  be  no  contention  as  to  which  island 
belonged  to  liussia  and  which  belonged  to  the  United  States;  and 
accordingly  they  say,  all  the  islands  east  of  that  line — when  I  say  east, 
I  mean  east  in  a  general  way,  south  and  east  of  that  line,  on  the  right 
hand  side  of  the  line  looking  north — belonged  to  the  United  States. 
All  the  islands  on  the  west,  to  the  left  hand  side  of  that  line,  looking 
north,  belonged  to  Eussia.  That  is  the  extent,  Sir,  to  which  dominion 
over  the  seas  was  asserted.  And  I  say  again  that  it  would  be  a  sad 
thing  for  dijdomacy,  and  a  sad  thing  in  the  interest  of  the  peace  of  this 
world  if  nations  could  create  title  for  themselves  by  entering  a  docu- 
ment of  that  kind,  and  then  say  "You  did  not  make  objection  to  it", 
when  no  reasonable  being  reading  that  Treaty,  either  in  the  French  or 
in  the  English,  would  have  drawn  any  other  conclusion  from  it  than 
that  the  islands  and  the  territories  on  the  right  hand  side  belonged  to 
one  Power,  and  the  islands  and  territories  on  the  left  hand  side  belonged 
to  another  Power. 

Sir,  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  made  an  observation  many  days  ago  in  this 
case  that  really  points  to  the  signihcanceof  the  observations  that  I  am 
making.  He  indicated  that  there  had  been  cases  in  which,  as  between 
themselves,  nations  had  agreed  to  make  certain  jjarts  of  the  ocean  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  as  between  the  United  States  and  Jiussia,  if  they 
had  agreed  between  them  that  for  the  purposes  of  their  respective 
nationals  the  eastern  side  should  be  United  States  territorial  waters, 
and  the  western  side  should  be  IJussian  territorial  waters,  no  objection 
c(mld  be  made  at  all  so  far  as  tlieir  nationals  were  concerned.  That 
has  been  done  in  other  ])arts  of  the  world,  as  raatter  of  contract.  For 
example,  (ire.it  Britain  has  agreed  that  the  fishermen  of  France  should 
have  exclusive  rights  at  certain  distances  from  the  French  coast,  and 
so  France  has  agreed  with  regard  to  English  fishermen,  and  so  on,  iu 
other  parts  of  tlie  world.  Therel^)re,  in  the  point  of  view  of  a  mere 
contract,  it  would  have  had  no  etfect  as  regards  other  nations.  But  to 
suggest  that  a  document  whi(;h  upon  the  face  of  it  was  framed  in  this 
reasonable  and  proper  manner  in  order  to  avoid  dispute  in  regard  to 
territory  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  assertion  of  ownership  and  a  claim  by 
Kussia  of  ownership  of  Behring  Sea,  which  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
interested  iu  the  matter  are  supposed  to  have  conceded,  is  pressing  the 
matter  rather  far. 
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Senator  Morgan. — The  case  that  I  hnd  tlie  honor  of  referring  to  on 
that  occasion  was  a  Treaty  agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  for  the  division  of  the  Straits  of  Fnca,  which  are  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean,  an  open  sea,  and  where  the  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  two  conntries  is  sometimes  50  miles  away  from  the  shore, 
and  never  as  close  to  the  shore  as  6  miles. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Mr.  Senator,  I  think  yonr  recollection  is  a 
little  inaccurate.  But  reall^^,  from  tlie  point  of  view  I  am  contending 
for,  I  do  not  desire  even  to  criticise  w  hat  you  have  said.  I  only  desire 
to  say  that  the  observation  having  fallen  from  you,  1  endeavonred  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  the  matter.  The  Treaty  you  referred  to 
is  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  of  1840,  w^hich  provided: 

"That  the  4r)th  parallel  should  be  the  international  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  British  aSTorth  America,  from  the  Kocky  Moun- 
tains to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  continent  from 
Vancouver  Island."  The  following  is  the  text  of  Article  one  of  said 
Treaty : 

From  the  point  on  the  49th  paralUl  of  north  latitude  where  the  boundary  laid 
down  in  existing  treaties  and  conventions  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  terminates,  the  line  of  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  those  of  the  United  States  shall  be  continued  westward  along  the  said 
49th  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates  the  con- 
tinent from  Vancouver  Island;  and  then  southerly  through  the  middle  of  the  said 
channel  of  Fuca  Straits,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean:  provided,  however,  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  straits  south  of  the  49th  parallel  of  north 
latitude  remain  free  and  open  to  both  parties. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  read  it  absolutely  correctly.  It  has 
been  extra(,*ted  for  me  from  the  Treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  right. 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster. — I  ought  to  mention  that  there  was  a  sub- 
sequent dispute  as  to  what  channel  was  meant.  That  was  referred  to 
His  Majesty  William  I,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  made  an  award  with 
regard  to  the  actual  lines  of  the  channel. 

I  should  have  thonght  it  very  doubtful — but  of  course  I  speak  with 
gTcat  deference — whether  the  description  given  by  the  Senator  as  to 
this  being  clearly  non-territorial  waters  was  quite  sound.  Here  is  the 
map.  Perhai^s,  Mr.  President,  you  will  take  it  before  you.  I  remem- 
ber it  well  enougli.  Bemembering  that  which  is  undoubted,  that  many 
of  the  fiords  of  Norway  and  Sweden  rnnning  u])  into  the  country  for  a 
great  many  miles,  have  been  regarded  as  inland  waters,  embayed 
waters,  I  should  have  thought  it  very  doubtful  whether  against  other 
nations  there  was  not  what  was  regarded  as  territorial  waters  belong- 
ing either  to  one  country  or  two  countries,  according  as  there  might  be 
one  or  two.  But  for  my  ])urpose,  I  really  do  not  care  to  discuss  it.  I 
think  you  will  i\u(\,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Southern  Boundaryis  Cape 
Flattery;  theie  is  alight-house  there;  and  lam  told  that  the  widest 
place  across  is  40  miles,  but  it  really  makes  no  diflerence  to  my  argu- 
ment. I  will  take  it  from  the  Senator  if  he  says  I  am  wrong.  In 
various  places  it  is  less,  and  in  various  places  it  runs  up  to  40  miles. 
It  runs  a  very  long  way  up  into  the,  land,  Mr.  President.  From  my 
rcitoliection  I  should  think  it  would  be  some  hundred  miles,  at  least. 

What  lia|ip<'ne<l  was  fliis:  that  (ir<'at  liritain  and  the  United  Slates 
agi'eed  that  there  should  be  a  bonndary  line  between  those  nations,  and 
that  the  navigation,  as  J  icad  Just  now,  should  be  lefto])en.     Has  that 
any  bearing  whatever  upon   the,  (piestion  of  what  1  may  call  interna 
tional  law  with  regard  to  the  high  seas? 
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Sir,  if,  as  I  have  said,  more  than  ouce  today,  the  courage  and  convic- 
tions of  the  Senator  had  iii.si)ired  the  minds  of  those  wlio  liaiiuMl  tlie 
(;ase,  and  tliey  had  uaik'd  tliiur  colors  to  tlie  mast,  and  had  brought  up 
viare  clausum  in  this  Tiibuiial,  I  tliiiik  that  possibly  then,  a  very  slight 
argument  might  have  been  founded  upon  tlie  Straits  of  Fuca  Treaty; 
but  1  confess  when  mare  dausum  has  been  repudiated  and  scofl'ed  at  by 
my  learned  friends  on  the  other  side.  I  do  not  think  they  can  get  much 
argument  in  favor  of  their  contention.  Two  great  countries  desiring 
to  settle  matters  amicably  agree  as  between  their  two  possessions  that 
the  boundary  of  their  territories  should  be  a  certain  channel  and  a 
certain  meridian. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  sir,  it  was  a  case  very  parallel  to  the  1807  agree- 
ment. There  were  a  large  number  of  islands  at  the  eastern  end  of  that 
map.  When  you  go  towards  the  right  hand  end  of  the  channel  or  the 
eastern  end  of  the  straits  there  are  a  very  large  number  of  islands.  I 
think  that  map  has  the  award  line  upon  it,  Mr.  President.  There  was 
a  discussion  as  to  which  chiinnel  was  meant  and  the  only  effect  of  the 
treaty  for  our  purpose  was  again  to  detenninewhether  the  islands  uj)on 
one  side  of  the  channel  should  be  British  and  the  islands  on  the  other 
side  of  the  channel  should  belong  to  the  United  States. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  cannot  abrogate  the  three  mile  limit. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — That  is  so. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  merely  mention  this,  Sir  Eichard — that  in 
j)laces  the  shores  are  40  miles  away  from  each  other,  and  that  has  been 
considered  the  open  sea  ever  since  the  discovery  of  tlie  country,  that  is 
the  place  where  jielagic  huntingof  seal  was  first  practised  and  to  which 
they  resort  now.  It  is  a  proper  consideration  for  this  Tribunal,  1  think, 
whether  the  parties  have  made  it  so  by  their  pleadings  or  not.  As 
suggested  by  the  President  of  the  Tribunal,  itis  a  proiier  consideration 
as  to  whether  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  open  sea  which  has  been  dis- 
posed of  by  two  countries  who  claim  the  right  to  abrogate  tlie  three 
mile  limit  and  claim  the  property  on  either  side  of  the  line  in  the  open 
sea. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Vv^ell,  Mr.  Senator,  it  may  have  a  bearing 
on  the  argument.  If  I  could  see  it  I  would  try  and  apj)reciate  it,  and 
if  I  could  appreciate  it  I  would  deal  with  it;  but  answering  your  ques- 
tion to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  am  unable  at  present  to  say  that  what 
might  be  called  the  three  mile  limit  is  abrogated  in  the  section;  but 
even  if  it  were  it  w^ould  amount  to  nothing  uku'c  than  that  as  between 
those  two  nations,  and  as  to  that  particular  place,  there  should  be  a 
conventional  line  of  division  and  a  conventional  line  of  territorial 
waters. 

But  may  I  be  permitted  for  a  moment  to  say  that  thepoint  about  that 
line  was  not  the  question  of  the  right  side  or  the  left  side,  the  starboard 
Land  or  the  port  hand  of  the  line  that  went  up  and  down  the  channel. 
It  was  the  islands  up  at  the  eastern  end;  and  that  is  shown  by  the 
subsequent  discussion.  Unfortunatel.v  the  clever  men  who  framed  that 
treaty  thought  they  did  understand  what  the  channel  meant.  It  turned 
out  they  did  not  and  accordingly  the  United  States  claimed  a  great 
many  more  islands  than  Great  Britain  thought  they  were  entitled  to. 
The  Emperor  of  Germany  made  an  award,  laying  down  that  line,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  islands  on  the  riglit  hand  looking  up 
passed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  islands  on  the  left  hand  passed  to 
Great  Britain. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  remember  that  the  proviso  in  Article  1  of 
that  Treaty  does  not  reserve  the  right  of  fishing. 
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Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — What  if  it  does  or  not?  I  am  not  suflB- 
ciently  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  say  if  the  inference  you  draw  is 
correct  but  1  do  say  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  militates  against  my 
argument. 

Senator  Morgan. — Perhaps  not.  I  wanted  to  bring  it  forward  as  a 
division  between  two  nations  who  claimed  the  soil  on  both  sides  of  the 
Strait. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  happen  to  have  before  me  what 
you  said  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  this  Treaty,  but  I  desire 
to  point  out  this,  that  if  the  United  States  were  claiming  that  the  1S07 
Treaty  was  to  be  regarded  as  being  a  division  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  of  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  in  the  same  sense  you 
were  contending,  it  is  possible  there  might  be  some  analogy  on  the 
ground  that  those  two  nations  meant  to  make  it  territorial  waters;  but 
unless  the  meaning  is  to  be  imputed  to  that  word  "ownership"  on  page 
70  which  the  United  States  Case  seems  to  indicate  it  would  not  be  a 
parallel  case. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  only  cite  it  with  the  view  of  showing  that  this 
assumed  doctrine  of  the  3  mile  territorial  limit  said  to  be  laid  down  and 
established  by  the  law  of  nations  is  a  doctrine  which  has  been  buffeted 
and  kicked  about  by  all  the  nations  of  this  world  according  to  their  con- 
venience. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — ^Well,  Sir,  I  do  not  know  whether  that  argu- 
ment finds  favour  with  my  learned  fiiends,  but  I  respectfully  submit  to 
you  that  the  fact  that  a  Treaty  has  been  made  varying  the  3  mile  limit 
as  between  themselves  is  neither  a  "buffet"  nor  a  "kick"  nor  a  "pour- 
ing of  contempt  or  scorif  ui)on  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  recognition 
of  there  being  a  rule  of  that  kind  for  the  variation  of  it  is  to  be  by 
Treaty,  and,  so  far  from  it  affording  an  argument  against  me,  it  is  an 
argument  in  my  favour,  because  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  a 
contractual  arrangement  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
to  get  rid  of  the  disimted  doctrine. 

I  hope  I  have  not  done  wrong  in  calling  attention  to  that  matter 
because  it  seems  to  me  to  afford  if  anything  an  argument  in  our  favour 
and  not  in  favour  of  my  learned  friends. 

Senator  Morgan. — Personally  I  feel  very  much  obliged  to  you  for 
your  suggestion. 

Sir  RicuARD  Webster. — I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  except  with 
regard  to  one  or  two  general  considerations  affecting  these  first  fonr 
questions,  I  believe  I  have  substantially  iinished  what  I  have  to  say 
about  the  first  four  questions,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  devote  myself  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  the  proceedings  to-morrow  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  fifth  question. 

[The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  11.30.] 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY,  JUNE  2^'",  1893. 

Sir  RicnAKD  Webster. — .Mr.  President,  when  we  broke  up  yester- 
day, I  was  dealing  Avith  tlie  Jnan  de  Fuca  Treaty;  and  I  find  tliat  I 
made  a  mistalce  against  myself  of  an  important  character,  which  1  had 
better  put  right  at  once.  I  spoke  of  the  entrance  to  those  Straits  as 
being  30  or  W  miles  wide.  T  had  not  the  chart  before  me;  the  only  copy 
I  had,  I  had  lent  to  the  Tribunal  and  I  lind  I  was  inaccurate  because 
the  width  is  rather  over  10  miles, — lOA  miles  wide — where  the  light  is; 
and  that  extends  for  no  less  than  50  mih'S  wide  into  the  country.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  suggest  what  the  Tribunal  might  decide;  but  all  I  can 
say  is,  having  regard  to  decisions  which  are  well  known  to  me,  I  sub- 
mit to  you  tliat  there  is  no  doubt  tliose  would  be  regarded  as  being 
enclosed  and  inteiior  Avaters,  as  to  which,  quite  apart  from  convention, 
numy  nations  might  consider  they  had  rights  of  dominion. 

I  will  merely  mention  one  or  two  instances  which  have  come  under  my 
notice  in  the  course  of  reading  this  case.  One  set  of  instances  has  been 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Tribunal  with  regard  to  Nor- 
way. There  are  tiords  in  Norway,  of  varying  widths  at  the  mouth, 
which  run  up  for  100  miles  or  so  into  the  country.  The  question  depends 
on  the  configuration  of  the  country,  the  land  enclosing  them  on  both 
sides;  and  for  many  purposes,  if  not  for  all,  those  would  be  regarded 
as  interior  waters. 

Then,  the  question  arose  in  Great  Britain  as  to  the  Bristol  Channel 
at  a  point  wliere  it  was  17  or  18  miles  wide,  which  formed  the  discus- 
sion in  a  Criminal  Court  whether  the  crime  of  murder  commited  on 
board  a  vessel  in  the  Bristol  Ohannel  was  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Assize  Courts,  which  have  only  Jurisdiction  in  the  body  of  the  county. 
There  the  Court  of  Crown  Cases  Beserved,  which  is  the  highest  Court 
that  we  have  in  England  in  regard  to  crinnnal  matters,  decided  that 
that  space  was  witliin  the  body  of  tlu^  country.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cock- 
burn,  I  remember,  delivering  the. judgment  in  the  matter. 

The  President. — Was  that  before  your  law  about  territorial  waters'? 

Sir  BiciiARD  Webster. — Yes,  that  was  before  the  territorial  waters 
law,  and  it  marks  the  distinction  that  when  the  question  of  territorial 
waters  arose  in  the  Queen  v.  Kei/n  they  were  dealing  with  a  three  mile 
belt  in  the  English  Channel.  I  ha])i)en  to  know  from  having  been 
engaged  in  the  litigation  between  the  "Franconia"  and  the  ''Strath- 
clyde",  that  the  "Franconia"  was  a  German  shii)  of  which  Keyn  was 
the  captain,  and  when  passing  through  the  Channel  she  came  into  col- 
lision with  the  "Strathclyde"  within  the  three  mile  limit.  A  question 
arose  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  brought  against  the  Captain  on  the 
ground  of  the  death  of  a  i)assenger,  there  having  been  negligent  navi- 
gation of  the  "Franconia,"  tlie  negligent  navigation  not  being  disputed; 
it  was  decided  for  the  ])urpose  of  that  criminal  jurisdiction  that  the 
three  mile  belt  did  not  give  the  court  jurisdiction,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  the  Territorial  Waters  Act  was  passed. 

The  President. — That  was  a  matter  of  domestic  legislation. 
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Sir  Richard  "Webster. — Entirely;  but  before  tliat  Act  with  refer- 
ence to  what  I  call  the  embaj'ed  and  enclosed  Avaters  of  the  Bristol 
Channel,  the  question  would  depend  upon  the  common  law  principle, 
and  the  principle  of  international  law,  that  enclosed  and  embayed 
waters  may  become  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  particular  country; 
and  I  say  with  great  respect  to  any  argument  that  may  be  addressed 
on  the  other  side,  I  do  not  think  that  my  learned  friends  will  find  auy 
authority  to  suggest  that  the  waters  in  such  a  place  as  that  shown  on 
the  chart,  between  ten  and  eleven  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  extending 
50  miles  into  the  country,  would  not  be  regarded  as  otherwise  thau 
inland,  embayed  or  enclosed  waters.  And  the  fact  that  they  widen 
out  to  35  miles  among  the  islands  would  not  remove  that  presum])tion. 
Of  course,  I  do  not  withdraw  the  argument  that  I  addressed  to  the 
Tribunal  yesterday  on  the  Treaty.  The  real  object  of  that  line  was  to 
determine  to  which  nation  the  particular  islands  belonged  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other  of  the  line  laid  down. 

I  was  going  to  mention  that  a  similar  question  arose  with  regard  to 
Passamaquoddy  Bay  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  <^here  are  three  or  four 
cases  where  similar  views  have  been  adopted  where  the  question  turned 
upon  the  configuration  of  the  land,  the  degree  to  which  the  sea  was 
enclosed,  and  exactly  the  same  considerations,  Mr.  President,  as  M.  de 
Poleticahad  in  his  mind  when,  in  that  passage  to  which  you  called  my 
attention  yesterday  he  thought  fit  to  say,  erroneously  it  must  now  be 
admitted,  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  down  to  latitude  51°  on  the  coast 
of  the  United  States  and  of  America,  and  latitude  47°,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia,  had  all  the  characteristics  of  shut  seas  and  mers  fermecs. 

The  President. — Before  you  leave  that  subject,  Sir  Eichard,  I  think 
it  is  my  duty  as  the  President  of  an  International  Triluinal,  as  this  is, 
to  remind  you  of  the  suggested  distinction  which  you  made  and  which 
you  must  keep  to,  between  jurisdiction  as  it  is  fixed  by  internal  law 
and  international  law — what  may  be  and  ougiit  to  be  considered  as 
international  law.  I  perfectly  admit  that  in  sucli  instances  as  this 
strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  and  also  in  tlie  case  of  tlie  Norwegian  fiords, 
that  any  nation,  as  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  nationals,  lias  a  riglit  to 
fix  the  limits  of  her  jurisdiction.  That,  I  believe,  everyone  who  has 
studied  international  law  and  every  lawyer  who  is  competent  on  the 
question,  will  admit.  As  to  the  international  validity  of  such  a  ])re- 
tension,  that  is  another  question,  and  1  believe  that  we  nuist  stick  to 
the  point  that  it  is  a  question  in  each  particular  case  how  far  the  geu- 
eral  assent  of  ])articu]ar  seafaring  nations  may  go.  That  is  an  ojien 
question  ,and  maybe  solved  differently,  not  only  in  diflerent  cases,  but 
in  different  times.  It  may  account  for  the  amient  ])retensi()ns  put  for- 
ward by  Gieat  I3ritain  in  the  time  of  Selden,  whicli  the  llussians  seem 
to  have  put  forward  as  regards  tlie  Behring  Sea  in  the  time  of  'SI.  de 
Poletica.  It  may  aceount  also  for  your  ex])lani>tion  of  the  Treaty, 
wliich  is  also  an  explanation  of  !Mr.  Senator  Morgan,  between  the 
United  States  and  (Ircat  Britain  as  (^oiuhmus  the  straits  of  Juan  de 
Fuca.  I  myself  will  ask  you  not  to  accept  any  definite  opinion  about 
it,  and  I  i>ut  my  own  leservation  forward,  inasmnch  as  I  do  not  know 
liow  far  this  necessary  regard  of  other  nations  may  go.  I  will  say, with 
all  due  respe<;t  for  my  very  learned  colh'aguc  ^Iv.  CJirani,  that  I  would 
give  it  as  an  answer  concerning  the  fiords  of  Norway.  1  find  nothing 
incomjiatible  with  the  extension  of  a  three-mile  limit  iirincijile  to  a 
larger  extent,  if  and  when  the  assent  of  other  nations  is  secured. 
That  is  a  question  of  fact;  that  is  a  question  of  tradition:  that  is  a 
question  open  to  examination.  Under  those  reservations,  1  will  ask 
you  to  i)rocccd. 
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Sir  KiciiARD  Wkhster. — May  I  remind  j^ou,  Sir,  tliat  what  you  have 
indicated  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  view  1  ventured  to  present 
yesterday,  and  which  the  Attorney  General  presented,  that  the  arrange- 
ment made  by  treaty  between  these  two  nations,  the  United  States  aud 
(heat  Britain,  in  this  case,  would  not  in  any  way  preclude  other 
nations  from  contending  that  the  terms  of  the  agreement  were  not 
binding  on  other  nations;  but  that  other  nations  could  contend  they 
were  waters  of  the  high  sea,  and  it  would  be  a  (piestion,  as  far  as  other 
nations  being  bound,  either  of  acquiescence  and  assent,  or  of  the  con- 
hguration  of  the  land  round  the  waters  being  such  as,  api)lying  to  the 
argument  the  principles  of  international  law,  they  are  to  be  regarded 
as  being  inland  sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  order  that  another  authority  or  citation  of  an 
instance  maybe  examined  by  counsel  on  both  sides,  I  desire  to  call 
attention  to  the  action  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  France,  in  IHOli  or  1803,  in  going  to  war  with  Japan  and 
comiielling  her  to  admit  merchant-shii)s  to  i)ass  through  the  Straits  of 
Shimonoseki.  There,  one  of  the  feudal  Princes,  Prince  of  Negato,  had 
Ibrtitied  a  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  which  was  not  more 
than  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  stationed  three  ships-of-war  there, 
and  the  United  States  Government,  leading  off"  in  one  year,  the  British 
(Jovernment  followed  it  the  next,  they  succeeded  in  bringing  Japan  to 
terms,  and  compelling  her  to  admit  that  that  was  part  of  the  open  sea. 
Four  great  nations  were  concerned  in  forcing  her  to  admit  that  that 
strait,  a  mile  and  a  half  wide,  was  open  sea. 

SirKiCHAED  Webster. — I  will  gladly  examine  into  that  matter;  but 
1  would  answer  at  once  that  the  reply  seems  obvious.  It  is  clear,  what- 
pver  may  have  been  the  question  of  legal  rights,  the  nations  thought  fit 
to  enforce  their  claims  by  power,  and  not  by  the  exercise  of  any  legal 
rights.  And  I  rather  think  it  will  be  found  the  cause  of  the  war,  so 
far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  was  an  actual  attack  on  some  of 
her  vessels. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes,  She  claimed  the  ancient  right  to  pass 
through  as  part  of  the  high  seas.    That  is  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Now,  I  should  like  to  pass  from  the  sub- 
ject if  I  may  by  reminding  you  that  in  a  very  celebrated  case  of  Con- 
ception Bay,  which  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  Privy  Council, 
and  is  reported  in  our  Law  Ee])orts,  (in  the  2ud  volume  of  Appeal  Cases, 
at  page  420),  the  ground  of  the  judgment  as  to  the  right  to  regard 
these  waters  and  this  bay  as  interior  waters  was  put  upon  the  acquies- 
cence by  other  nations,  and,  therefore,  that  has  been,  as  you  most  i)rop- 
perly  ])ointed  out,  one  of  the  princii)al  things  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  any  extension  of  territorial  riglits  either  in  a  particular 
locality  or  in  the  question  of  the  general  marginal  belt  which  is  to  be 
regarded  as  being  territorial  waters,  near  to  the  shores  of  a  country. 

The  President. — I  am  very  happy  to  think  that  this  question  of 
the  detinition  of  "  territorial  waters  "  does  not  altogether  lie  before  us. 
I  know  that  it  has  given  a  great  deal  of  trouble  some  00  years  ago  in 
the  case  of  the  Plate  River  which  was  also  a  difficult  instance  to  know 
where  the  open  sea  ends  and  the  interior  water  begins.  There  are  many 
difficult  instances  of  that  sort;  but  I  believe  the  general  principle  is 
the  general  assent  of  seafaring  nations. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  President,  as  I  said  yesterday,  in  sub- 
stance I  had  concluded  all  I  desired  to  say  on  the  four  questions  first 
enumerated  in  Article  VI  because  you  will  remember  my  criticism  or 
my  argument  upon  them  in  connection  with  the  Juan  de  Fuca  Treaty, 
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arose  out  of  tlie  passage  in  the  Counter  Case  and  the  Case  to  which  I 
called  attention,  where  the  Treaty  of  1867  was  dealt  with;  and,  prac- 
tically si)eaking,  I  am  almost  in  a  position  to  pass  to  question  5. 

One  toi)ic  only  I  wish  to  notice  before  doing  so.  It  is  suggested  more 
than  once,  in  the  United  States  Case  and  Counter  Case,  that  whatever 
may  have  been  the  rights  on  the  legal  position  with  regard  to  these  first 
four  questions,  the  United  States  in  purchasing  Alaska  had  the  seal 
industry  in  view,  had  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  view,  and  that  induced 
them  to  give  the  sum  of  seven  million  dollars  for  that  territory. 

Sir,  I  desire  to  make  a  perfectly  frank  admission — that  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  legal  rights  of  the  United  States,  it  makes  no  difference 
at  all  whether  they  knew  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  did  not;  whether 
they  knew  of  the  fur-industry,  or  did  not;  and  I  admit  their  rights  are 
as  great  and  as  large — that  it  strengthens  my  argument  in  no  respect 
to  show  that  they  were  ignorant  either  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the 
value  of  the  fur-industry,  or  anything  else.  But  it  is  at  any  rate  right 
that  I  should,  in  a  very  few  sentences,  point  out  to  this  Tribunal,  that 
the  allegations  contained  in  the  United  States  Case,  and  the  Counter 
Case,  are  not  well  founded,  because  it  then  removes  from  the  claim  of 
the  United  States  what  I  may  call  some  cause  of  equitable  complaint, 
which  otherwise  might  be  supposed  to  be  allowed  to  be  invoked  in  their 
favor.  The  first  of  the  two  passages  to  which  I  refer  will  be  found  on 
page  74  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States  speaking  of  the  Pribiloff  Islands 
and  the  fur  trade,  in  these  words: 

Their  value  was  well  known  to  the  American  negotiators  of  the  Treaty  of  1867, 
and  while  it  ninst  be  admitted  that  political  considerations  entered  into  the  negotia- 
tions to  a  certain  extent,  yet  so  far  as  revenue  to  the  Government  and  immediate 
profits  to  its  people  were  concerned,  it  will  appear  from  a  careful  study  of  the  inci- 
dents attending  the  transfer  of  sovereignty  that  it  was  the  fur  industry  more  than  all 
other  considerations  which  decided  the  United  States  to  pay  the  sum  of  seven  mil- 
lion two  hundred  thousand  dollars  required  by  Russia  for  the  cession  and  transfer 
of  her  sovereign  rights  and  property. 

Well,  Sir,  whoever  is  responsible  for  the  framing  of  this  Case — I  must 
not,  of  course,  speculate — all  I  can  say  is,  it  would  have  been  more  sat- 
isfactory to  the  Tribunal — perhaps,  a  little  fairer  to  those  who  had  to 
argue  on  the  other  side — if  the  incidents  attending  the  transfer  (the 
careful  study  of  which  will  show  that  it  was  the  value  of  the  fur  indus- 
try that  induced  the  United  States  to  pay  this  price)  had  been  stated. 
As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  evidence  before  the  Tribunal  the 
incidents  are  all  the  other  way.  I  will  in  a  moment  call  attention  to 
what  the  evidence  is,  but  in  the  Counter  Case  when  the  whole  matter 
had  been  discussed  by  Great  Britain  in  their  Case  (as  I  shall  show 
directly)  they  repeat  the  allegation  in  these  words. 

It  is  to  be  found  at  page  30  of  the  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States : 

First.  That  soon  after  the  discovery  by  Russia  of  the  Alaskan  regions,  and  at  a 
very  early  period  in  her  occupancy  thereof,  she  established  a  fur-seal  industry  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands  and  annually  killed  ii  portion  of  the  herd  fre(|urutiug  those  islands 
for  her  own  prolit  and  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  with  the  world;  that  she  car- 
ried on,  clierislierl,  and  protected  this  industry  by  all  necessary  means,  whether  on 
land  or  atsea,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  her  occupancy  and  down  to  the  cession 
to  the  United  States  iu  ]8f>7;  and  that  the  acquisition  of  it  was  one  of  the  principal 
motives  which  animated  tlie  United  States  in  making  the  purchase  of  Al.aska. 

Mr.  President,  for  a  few  moments,  and  for  a  few  moments  only,  1  will 
show  you  upon  the  evidence  that  neither  of  those  allegations  is  well 
founded,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  equitable  claim  to  liave  the 
so-called  industry  ])rotected  on  the  ground  of  their  having  considered 
it  in  the  price,  the  evidenee  does  not  sui)i)0it  the  contention  of  the 
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United  States.  Of  course,  one  obvious  comment  arises  at  once,  and 
that  is  this:  it  is  a  remarkable  tliinfj,  if  they  liad  tliis  knowled<;e,  that 
for  a  year  and  a  lialf  if  not  for  two  years,  tliey  permitted  tlie  wholesale 
slaujiliter  wliich,  according"  to  their  own  statement,  and  perfectly  fair 
statement,  to  day,  was  extremely  detrimental  to  the  [Jnited  States. 
But  I  am  not  j^oing'  to  rely  u])Oii  negative  malters  at  all.  I  am  going 
to  rely  ui)on  positive  and  allirmarive  testimony  with  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter. 1  will  call  attention  first,  Mr  President,  to  page  70  of  the  British 
Counter  Case.  The  United  States  Avithout  mentioning  any  date  had 
refericd  at  pages  To  and  70  of  their  Case  to  a  Congressional  Commit- 
tee which  sat  in  the  year  1888.  They  do  not  mention  the  date,  but  it 
is  tlie  fact  that  it  sat  in  the  year  1888. 

Mr.  Justice  Hari.an.— 1888? 

Sir  KiciiARD  Wehsteb. — 1888;  and  that  Committee  is  referred  to  as 
if  it  was  of  a  much  earlier  date,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  was  by  inad- 
vertence.    The  report  of  that  Committee  will  be  found  on  x)iige  86, 

General  Foster. — It  states  the  date.  There  is  no  inadvertence 
about  it. 

Sir  KionARD  Webster. — With  deference,  it  does  not. 

General  Foster. — At  the  bottom  of  page  77,  it  says  it  was  the  50th 
Congress. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  General  Foster's  pardon.  I  have 
not  such  an  intimate  acquaintance  as  General  Foster  with  these  dates, 
and  1  do  not  suppose  many  members  of  the  Tribunal  have. 

The  President. — What  date  would  that  be? 

Sir  Richard  Webster, — 188S,  but  I  merely  make  the  observation 
in  passing,  that  to  anybody  reading  the  Case  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  the  transition  at  the  bottom  of  page  75  from  the  period  of  1867, 
refers  to  as  late  a  date  as  1888.  On  page  75  they  refer  to  it  in  this 
way,  after  referring  to  Mr.  Sumner's  speech  in  1867. 

The  Coagressional  Committee,  after  making  various  quotations  from  official  and 
other  sources,  iiirther  states:  It  seems  to  the  committee  to  have  been  taken  for 
granted  that  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska — 

The  Tribunal  will  kindly  note  this. 

the  United  States  would  acquire  exclusive  ownership  of  and  jurisdiction  over  Beh- 
riug  Sea,  including  its  products. 

If  that  is  anything,  that  is  mare  clauHum.     Then  it  §oes  on: 

The  fur-seal,  sea-otter,  walrus,  whale,  codfish,  salmon,  and  other  tisheries;  for  it 
is  on  account  of  these  valuable  products  that  the  appropriation  of  the  purchase 
money  was  ui-ged. 

Will  you  kindly  note  that  the  Congressional  Committee  so  far  even, 
from  its  report  in  1888,  supporting  the  statement  that  it  w^as  principally 
the  fur-seals,  say  that  it  was  : 

Exclusive  ownership  of  and  juris<liction  over  Behring  Sea,  including  its  products — 
the  fur-seal,  sea  otter,  walrus,  whah',  codlish,  salmon,  and  other  tisheries. 

Then  it  goes  on : 

The  extracts  above  quoted  in  reference  to  those  products  are  emphasized  by  the 
fact  that  the  fur-seal  tisheries  alone  have  already  yielded  to  the  Government  a  return 
greater  tlian  the  entire  cost  of  the  territory. 

It  seems  clear  to  the  committee  that  if  tlie  waters  of  Behring  Sea  wei'e  the  "higl 
seas"  these  products  were  as  free  to  our  tiNhermen  and  seal  hunters  as  the  Russians, 
and  there  was,  therelbre,  no  reason  on  that  account  for  the  ]nuchase.  But  it  was 
well  uiulerstood  that  Russia  controlled  these  waters;  that  lier  sliips  of  war])atrolled 
theui,  and  seized  and  confiscated  foreign  vessels  which  violated  the  regulatifius  she 
had  i)rescribed  concerning  tiiem ;  and  the  argument  in  favor  of  the  purchase  was 
that  by  tlie  transfer  of  the  mainland,  islands,  and  waters  of  Alaska  we  would  acquire 
these  valuable  ])roducts  and  the  right  to  protect  them. 
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Again  I  note  the  evidence  upon  which  the  Conoressional  Committee 
was  led  to  the  belief  that  Russia  had  controlled  the  waters,  and  seized 
and  confiscated  vessels,  and  that  they  were  going  to  get  the  ownersliip 
and  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea,  does  not  appear.  But  having  called 
attention  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  1888,  of  course  at  a  time 
when  the  case  was  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  and  nothing  else — 
when  this  idea  of  defensive  reguhitions  had  not  occurred  to  the  fertile 
imagination  of  anybody — that  report  of  the  Committee  having  been 
referred  to  at  page  70  of  the  Counter  Case  to  which  I  was  directing 
your  attention,  you  will  find  what  the  contemporary  evidence  is.  I 
read  now  from  page  70 : 

No  reference  is  made  in  the  United  States  Case  to  the  report  of  any  previous 
Committee  of  Congress.  Such  reports,  however,  exist,  and  are  of  a  directly  opposite 
tendency. 

Now  I  read  from  the  Eeport  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  1876. 
That,  Mr.  President,  as  you  will  remember,  is  one  year  after  the  pur- 
chase. 

Senator  Morgan. — Which  House  was  that? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  does  not  say.  Sir,  but  I  will  get  it  from 
the  history  of  Alaska.  At  page  70  of  the  British  Counter  Case,  you 
will  find  this : 

The  motives  which  led  the  Uuited  States  Government  to  purchase  them  [Rus- 
sia's American  possessions]  are  thus  stated  in  a  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
affairs  published  18th  May,  1868:  "  I  hey  were,  first,  the  laudable  desire  of  citizens 
of  the  Pacific  coast  to  share  in  the  prolific  fisheries  of  the  oceans,  seas,  bays,  and 
rivers  of  the  Western  World;  the  refusal  of  Russia  to  renew  the  Charter  of  the 
Russia-American  Fur  Company  in  186G;  the  friendship  of  Russia  for  the  United 
States;  the  necessity  of  preventing  tlie  transfer,  by  any  possible  chance,  of  the 
north-west  coast  of  America  to  an  unfriendly  Power." 

I  worrder  whether  that  Committee  thought  that  North-west  coast 
meant  from  60°  down  to  54°  !     It  goes  on  : 

The  creation  of  new  industrial  interests  on  the  Pacific  necessary  to  the  supremacy 
of  our  empire  on  the  sea  and  land;  and  finally,  to  facilitate  and  secure  the  advan- 
tages of  an  unlimited  American  commerce  with  the  friendly  Powers  of  Japan  and 
China. 

I  pass  the  reference  here  to  Mr.  Elliott.  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  that 
later  on  and  show  that  he  was  absolutely  right;  but  T  pass  from  that 
for  the  moment,  as  I  do  not  want  to  argue  on  any  contested  matter.  I 
am  taking  the  reports  from  the  official  sources  of  the  United  States 
which  are  not  suggested  in  any  shape  or  way  to  be  otherwise  than 
wortliy  of  credit.  I  call  attention  to  tlie  report  of  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Williams  before  that  Committee  of  Congress  to  which  reference  has 
been  made.    It  is  quoted  on  page  72.    He  said : 

I  do  not  think,  when  the  Government  made  the  purchase  from  Russia,  that  any 
fine  outside  of  a  doztui  pi'opl(!,  ])(Mlia])s,  wln>  had  been  ac(|u;iiut(!d  with  sealing 
heretofore,  liad  the  slightest  knowledge  of  tlicro  being  any  value  in  those  islands, 
or  that  the  Government  was  going  to  get  anything  of  value  outside  the  mainland  of 
Alaska. 

And,  then,  Mr.  President,  u])on  the  suggestion  tliat  the  value  to  the 
Government  enhanced  the  ])ri(;c  they  were  willing  to  pay,  let  me  read 
an  extract  fioni  tlie  evidence  of  Dr.  Dall,a  gentlemiin  who  (as  I  shall 
shew  at  another  stageof  this  case),  has  been  more  than  on(;e  referred 
to  by  the  United  States,  and  wlntse  evideiu;e  is  used  on  other  ])ointS; 
but  i  will  read,  merely  for  this  purjjose,  the  extract  set  out  at  page  73: 

I  said  that  in  IWifi  (not  "in  the  early  days  of  the  industry")  I  purchased  first-class 
fur-Heal  skins  at  12  1/2  cents  a-piecc,  lliat  Iming  the  price  at  wliicli  tliey  wore  sold  by 
tilt!  liussiaus.     The  point  of  this  observation  lies  iu  its  application  to  the  oft-repeated 
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statement  that,  as  Mr.  Paliiit  r  says,  '  little  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  fur-seals  . 
were  found  in  al)un(lanee'  at  the  time  of  the  ])nrehaHe  of  the  Territory  l>y  the  United 
States.  No  HtreHS  could  reasoiiahly  have  lieeii  laid  upon  it,  since  100,000  seals  woiihl 
at  that  time  liave  been  worth  only  "some  12,rj00  dollars,  which  would  hardly  have  paid 
for  the  trouble  of  taking  them.  Of  course,  almost  immediately  afterwards  this  was 
uo  longer  true. 

Now,  Sir,  I  said  yesterday,  and  I  venture  to  repeat  the  observation 
to-day,  this  is  a  Tril)unal  in  wliicli,  although  the  rules  of  evidence  are 
properly  extremely  free,  liberal  and  lax,  yet  still  the  assertion  of  Coun- 
sel, the  assertion  "of  Agents  in  the  ease,  go  for  nothing  unless  there 
is  evidence  to  support  them;  and  1  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  it  is 
not  in  any  way  proved,— not  only  is  it  not  proved,  but  I  have  shown 
evidence  before  this.  Tribunal  which,  speaking  of  c()ntemi)orary  utter- 
ances,— si)eaking  of  contemporary  documents, — shows  that  the  United 
States  did  not  in  any  way  regard  either  the  Pribilof  Islands  or  the 
fur  industry  as  bearing  upon  the  question  of  price  which  they  were 
willing  to  pay. 

Tlie  President. — Perhaps,  in  reference  to  this  last  quotation  from 
Dr.  J)all,  do  you  not  think  that  perhaps  the  low  price  paid  for  fur-seal 
skins  would  have  been  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  fur-seals  were 
not  yet  hunted  in  that  time,  and  that  sea-otters  were  more  likely  to 
have  been  hunted"? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  that  is  highly  probable. 

The  President. — And  those  had  but  a  snuill  value. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — It  strengthens  my  renuirk.  I  am  not  on 
the  question  of  what  the  «M<^e  was;  I  am  on  the  question  of  fact,  that 
the  allegation  that  the  United  States  were  being  hardly  dealt  with 
because  they  paid  for  this  a  high  price,  is  unfounded  on  the  facts  of 
history,  and  upon  the  facts  which  are  before  the  Court.  Now,  let  me 
I)ass  from  that. 

Mr.  Justice  HARLAN.^Did  not  Mr.  Sumner  in  his  speech  refer  to  the 
immense  number  of  fur-seals? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  should  like  to  be  allowed  to  answer  that. 
I  did  not  mean  to  refer  to  it  because  it  would  certainly,  to  an  extent, 
tres[)ass  upon  what  I  may  call  contentious  matter, — certainly  not  in  the 
sense  of  eidiancing  the  value  of  the  purchase;  but,  as  1  am  challenged, 
I  will  read  the  ])assage. 

Mr.  ,Iusti(;e  JIarlan. — I  do  not  mean  to  challenge  you,  Sir  Richard. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  Judge  Harlan's  pardon;  I  did  not 
mean  in  that  sense. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  think  the  passage  has  been  read  once;  and 
it  is  not  worth  while  to  read  it  again,  unless  you  want  it. 

Sir  RicaiARD  Webster. — The  i)assage  to  which  I  was  going  to  refer 
has  not  been  read.  I  really  should  not  have  troubled  about  it,  but  that 
you  were  good  enough  to  indicate  to  me  that  i)erhaps  my  statement 
might  be  a  little  too  wide.     1  do  not  think  it  is  at  all. 

The  summary  of  the  advantages  which  is  referred  to  in  the  citation  of 
Mr.  Elliott  which  I  did  not  read  (at  page  70  of  the  British  Counter 
Case),  is  to  be  found  at  page  88  of  volume^  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case;  and  it  really  does  rather  i)oint  the  strength  of  my  obser- 
vation, although  1  can  assure  the  learned  Judge  1  did  not  mean  to 
refer  to  it  again.  I  had  quite  sul'licient  else  to  say,  and  I  should  not 
have  referred  to  it,  but  for  his  calling  my  attention  to  it.  Mr  Sumner 
had  given  a  very  long  and  elaborate  description  of  all  the  various 
industries.  He  had  referred  among  others  (as  the  learned  Judge  has 
reminded  me),  to  the  capture  of  seals,  of  sea-otter,  and  of  other  fur- 
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bearing  animals;  and  then  the  summary  to  which  Mr.  Elliott's  referred 
in  his  passage, — and  which  it  was  suggested  by  the  United  States 
Counter  Case  to  be  au  inaccurate  reference, — is  in  these  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  conclude  tliis  examination.  From  a  review  of  tlie  origin  of 
the  Treaty,  and  the  general  considerations  with  regard  to  it,  we  have  passed  to  an 
examination  of  the  possessions  under  dificrent  heads,  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  knowl- 
edge of  their  character  and  value ;  and  here  we  have  noticed  the  existing  Government 
which  was  found  to  be  nothing  but  a  Fur  Company,  whose  only  object  is  trnde ;  then  the 
population,  where  a  very  few  Russians  and  Creoles  are  a  scanty  fringe  to  the  aboriginal 
races;  then  the  climate,  a  ruling  intlueiice,  with  its  thermal  current  of  ocean  and  its 
eccentric  isothermal  line,  by  which  the  rigours  of  that  coast  are  tempered  to  a 
mildness  uuknown  in  the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic  side;  then  the  vegetable 
products,  so  far  as  known  chief  among  which  are  forests  of  pine  and  fir  waiting  for 
the  axe;  then  the  mineral  products  among  which  are  coal  and  copper,  if  not  iron, 
silver,  lead,  and  gold,  besides  the  two  great  products  of  New  England  "granite  and 
ice";  then  the  furs  including  precious  sliins  of  the  black  fox  and  sea-otter,  which 
originally  tempted  the  settlement,  and  have  remained  to  this  day  the  exclusive 
object  of  pursuit;  and  lastly,  the  fisheries,  whicli,  in  waters  superabundant  with 
animal  life  beyond  any  of  the  globe,  seem  to  promise  a  new  commerce  to  the  country. 
All  these  I  have  presented  plainly  and  impartially  exhibiting  my  authorities  as  I 
proceeded.  I  have  done  little  more  than  hold  tlie  scales.  If  these  have  inclined  on 
either  side  it  is  because  reason  or  testimony  on  that  side  was  the  weightier. 

I  ask  for  no  stronger  testimony  in  refutation  of  the  allegation  that 
the  princi])al  thing  that  influenced  the  United  States  in  paying  the 
7,000,000  of  dollars  was  the  fur  industry,  than  that  passage  from  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, who  was  advocating  the  purchase  before  Congress;  and  to  any 
impartial  mind — I  lay  stress  on  the  observation  and  1  ask  criticism  upon 
it — is  it  not  clear  that  Mr  Sumner  was  expatiating  upon  the  fisheries, 
upon  tl)e  mineral  products,  upon  timber,  upon  trade  and  commerce  and,  if 
you  like,  upon  trade  in  sea-otter  and  the  other  animals  mentioned, 
the  black  fox,  and  things  of  that  kind?  No  candid  statesnmn,  as  Mr. 
Sumner  was,  if  he  meant  to  say  "You  are  to  pay  $7,000,000,  because  the 
seals  from  these  little  dots  of  Pribilofi'  Islands  are  worth  it  all" — if  that 
had  been  the  main  inducement,  would  have  lelt  it  out.  I  was  only 
induced  to  follow  this  up,  because  of  the  somewhat  extravagant  allega- 
gations  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States.  I  say,  let 
the  United  States  have  the  benefit  of  it,  only  do  not  let  them  parade 
before  the  Tribunal  that  they  are  being  deprived  of  anything  for  which 
they  paid  so  many  dollars. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — On  page  79  of  that  document  you  will  see 
Mr.  Sumner  goes  into  details  of  all  the  other  kinds  of  animals,  stating, 
among  other  things:  "That  from  1787  to  1817  for  only  a  part  of  which 
time  tlie  Company  existed,  this  Unalaska  district  yielded  upwards  of 
2,500,000  seal  skins".  Near  the  top  of  page  81,  you  see  he  does  refer  to 
the  seals. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  never  said  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  know. 

Sir  IticiiARD  Webster. — My  point  is  that  neither  the  value  to  Rus- 
sia, nor  the  vahic  to  the  United  States  of  that  trade  or  industry,  is  sug- 
gested or  referred  to.  The  fact  of  tliat  strengthens  my  jioint.  If  I 
miglit  be  peiniitted  sinii>ly  to  argue  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  fair 
result  of  what  you  have  ix'cn  good  enough  to  ])ut  to  me,  it  strenghens 
my  ])oint;  it  shows  that  the  knowledge  ol"  the  cajiture  of  those  seals 
was  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Sumner,  whatever  extent  it  was,  but  that  as  an 
element  of  value  to  the  Unit<Ml  States  it  is  not  enumerated  when  he  is 
speaking  in  a  summary  (»f  what  the  objects  of  value  were.  1  might  say 
that  the  I'^oreign  Committee  about  which  Senator  Morgan  asked,  seems 
to  liave  been  the  Foreign  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1876. 
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Senator  Morgan. — I  am  asking  this  question  for  information — does 
the  evidence  anywliere  sliow  that,  at  the  time,  a  lishery  of  any  descrip- 
tion— either  a  wliale  fishery  or  what  we  call  a  fnr  seal  fishery  had  been 
established  in  r>eiirin<>-  Sea — a  cod  fishery  or  halibut  fishery? 

Sir  KiCHARi)  Webs'IER. — According  to  my  recollection  of  the  evi- 
dence I  do  not  tliink  fisheries  had  been  established,  but  large  quantities 
of  cod  and  halibut  had  been  caught. 

Senator  MoRCAN. — In  Dehring  Sea? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster.  — In  13ehring  Sea,  but  not  a  fishery  estab- 
lished in  that  sense  that  I  know  of — vessels  going  there  to  fish. 

I  know  of  persons  catching  in  Behring  Sea  huge  (faantities  of  cod 
and  large  quantities  of  cod  close  to  the  Pribilof  Islands — that  is  a 
matter  which  I  will  call  attention  to  when  I  come  to  address  the  Tri- 
bunal on  the  matter  of  Regulations,  but  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  my 
particular  point.  I  believe,  Senator  as  far  as  my  i)resent  knowledge 
goes — I  speak  subject  to  correction — there  is  no  evidence  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  v'hat  I  may  call  regular  trading  fisheries  of  either  cod  or 
halibut,  in  the  waters  in  question. 

The  President. — You  are  not  aware  of  any  fishermen  having  claimed 
against  the  existence  of  these  fish  devouring  animals,  the  seals? 

Sir  Richard  Weester. — I  do  not  think,  beyond  the  objection  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  the  town,  and  the  important  town  to  which 
we  directed  and  were  happy  enough  to  be  enabled  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  Mr.  Phelps, — beyond  that  particular  reference  to  the  town  of 
Port  Townsend — 

Mr.  Phelps.— Port  Townsend. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Port  Townsend — I  will  not  attempt  to  fol- 
low it  up,  because  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  did  not  want  in  any  way  to  do 
otherwise  than  to  see  that  my  argument  was  not  stated  in  too  strong 
language,  but  certainly  the  reference  to  furs  in  page  77  speaks  of  them 
as  having,  "at  times  vied  with  minerals  in  value,  although  the  supply 
is  more  limited  and  less  permanent".  I  cannot  help  thinking  it  was  a 
very  doubtful  element  of  value — certainly  it  was  not  represented  an  ele- 
ment of  value  in  any  document  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Now  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  forbear  reminding  you,  once  more,  of 
the  position  that  the  committee  took  up  in  the  year  1888  following  out 
the  line  wh.ich  was  then  the  case  of  the  United  States,  namely,  that  it 
was  taken  for  granted  that  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  United  States 
would  acquire  exclusive  ownership  and  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea. 
Had  they  any  warrant  for  saying  that  was  taken  for  granted?  Would 
the  Tribunal  kindly  oblige  me  by  looking  at  page  100  of  the  British 
Case  where,  at  the  very  first  inception  of  this  matter,  before  we  knew 
anything  that  the  United  States  would  say  except  what  appeared  in 
the  diplomatic  correspondence,  we  pointed  out  the  impossibility  of  con- 
tending that  the  waters  of  the  Behring  Sea  were  mare  clausum;  and 
strangely  enough  to  a  certain  extent,  although  not  directly,  it  answers 
Senator  Morgan.     Mr.  Sumner  referring  to  whale  fishery  said: 

The  narwliale  with  his  two  long  tuslcs  of  ivory,  out  of  which  was  made  the  famous 
throne  of  tlio  early  Daiiisli  kings,  belongs  to  the  Frozen  Ocean  ;  but  he,  too,  strays  into 
the  straits  below.  As  no  sea  is  now  mare  clausum,  all  these  may  be  pursued  by  a  ship 
under  any  tlag,  except  directly  on  the  coast  and  within  its  territorial  limit.  And  yet 
it  seems  as  if  the  possession  of  this  coast  as  a  commercial  base  necessarily  give  to  its 
people  peculiar  advantages  in  this  pursuit. 

Perfectly  true,  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out  in  connection  with 
the  subject  by  my  learned  leader,  the  Attorney  General,  when  he  was 
pointing  out  that  it  was  because  the  possession  of  the  coast  in  prox- 
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imity  to  the  fishing  with  facilities  of  going  and  returning,  in  obtaining 
food,  drying  fish  and  a  variety  of  other  things,  enables  the  inhabitants 
to  exercise  to  a  greater  extent  the  privilege  that  all  others  enjoyed — 
that,  as  Mr.  Sumner  put  it  with  prudence  and  judgement — 

The  possessiou  of  this  coast  as  a  commercial  base  must  necessarily  give  to  its 
people  peculiar  advantages  in  this  dispute. 

Then  Mr.  Washburn,  of  Wisconsin,  spoke  in  this  debate — this  is  tbe 
evidence  upon  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  it  was 
mare  clausum — Mr.  Washburn  said: 

But,  Sir,  there  has  never  been  a  day  since  Vitus  Behring  sighted  that  coast  until 
the  present  Avhen  tlie  people  of  all  nations  have  not  been  allowed  to  fish  there,  and 
to  cure  fish  so  far  as  they  can  be  cured  in  a  country  where  they  have  only  from 
forty-hve  to  sixty  pleasant  days  in  the  whole  year. 

Then  Mr.  Ferries,  speaking  in  18G8,  said: 

That  extensive  fishing  banks  exist  in  these  northern  seas  is  quite  certain;  but 
what  exclusive  title  do  we  get  to  them?  They  are  said  to  be  far  out  at  sea,  and 
nowhere  within  3  marine  leagues  of  the  islands  or  main  shore. 

Then  Mr.  Peters  refers  to  this  and  says : 

I  believe  that  all  the  evidence  upon  the  stibject  proves  the  proposition  of  Alaska's 
worthlessness  to  be  true.  Of  course,  I  would  not  deny  that  her  cod  fisheries,  if  she 
has  them,  would  be  somewhat  valuai)le;  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  fish  can  find  sun 
enough  to  be  cured  on  her  shores,  aud  if  even  that  is  so,  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Washburn)  shows  pretty  conclusively  that  in  existing  treaties  we  had  that  right 
already. 

Then  occurs  a  long  reference  to  Mr.  Williams  which  I  do  not  desire  to 
read,  because  it  is  only  on  the  same  point.  But  perhaps  I  had  better 
read  the  first  passage.     It  is  this: 

Or  is  it  the  larger  tenants  of  the  ocean,  the  more  gigantic  game,  from  the  whale, 
and  seal,  aud  walrus,  down  to  the  halibut  and  cod,  of"  which  it  is  intended  to  open 
the  pursuit  to  the  adventurous  fishermen  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  who  are  there  already 
in  a  domain  that  is  free  to  all? 

Here,  Mr.  President,  was  the  time  when,  if  it  were  true  that  the  motive 
to  be  urged  upon  a  reluctant  House  of  Representatives  to  vote  the 
money  was  the  value  of  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  and  the  closed  nature  of 
the  waters,  we  should  have  found  the  counter-reply.  We  have  nothing 
of  the  kind;  and  1  leave  this  branch  of  the  case  with  the  submission  to 
this  Tribunal  that  neither  in  law,  nor  in  equity,  nor  in  justice  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  word,  have  the  United  States  people  ever  acquiiod 
from  Russia  any  rights  which  they  are  entitled  to  exercise  now,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Jai)an,  Russia,  and  all  other  coun- 
tries tliat  clioose  to  send  a  ship  there  hunting  and  lishing  foi  seals 
upon  the  high  seas;  and  that  the  same  law  with  regard  to  those  animals 
on  tlic  high  seas,  in  so  far  as  we  are  dealing  with  the  first  four  questions, 
a])i)li<'s  (Mjually  in  the  case  of  whales,  seals,  walruses,  cod,  and  nunilx'rs 
of  other  lish,  well-known  to  my  friends,  which  can  be  caught,  and  ])n)l)a- 
bly  will  be  caught,  in  increasing  numbers  in  these  waters  as  the 
demands  of  i)oi)uIation  and  the  increase  of  civilization  by  that  cause 
creates  a  market  ibr  them,  and  facilities  increase  for  transit  of  the 
products  when  they  once  have  been  taken  from  the  deep  itself. 

I  ask  the  Tribunal  now  to  jn'rinit  me,  at  some  little  length  I  am  afraid, 
to  deal  with  the  contentions  of  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Carter  and 
Mr.  Phelps,  sujjplemented  by  that  of  Mr.  Ooudert,  on  the  question  of 
propert}'. 

>lr.  Justice  11ai:lan. — T^eforc  you  go  to  that  new  point,  Sir  Richard, 
let  me  make  an  enquiry  about  some  documents.     You  are  so  familiar 
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with  tbeni,  tliiit  I  know  you  can  readily  answer  me.  You  remember 
the  two  drafts  that  passed  between  Great  Britain  aiul  Russia  in  respect 
of  the  Treaty  of  JSL'a? 

{Sir  IliciiARD  Webster. — You  mean  the  pmjH  and  tlie  contre-projct  f 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — Yes.  It  ajjpears  from  the  letter  on  \y,i{iO.  72 
(vol.  II.  Appendix  to  Brit.  Case),  of  December  tlie  8th,  1824,  from  Mr. 
George  Canning  that,  he  sent  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  an  amended 
projet;  that  is  one  showing  such  additions  and  alterations  as  he  would 
coiisent  to  for  the  gnidanceof  the  British  Minister  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Sir  Ivi(niARi)  Webster. — You  meant,  that  Mr.  George  Canning  sent 
it  to  Mr.  Stratf(u-d  Canning? 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Yes;  and  he  had  that  third  i>ro;e^  of  the  Brit- 
ish (iovernment  in  his  hands  when  he  conclnded  the  Treaty.  I  want 
to  enquire  if  that  document  ai)pears  in  the  case? 

Sir  KicnARi)  Webster. — Well,  I  do  not  think  he  had  it  in  his  hands 
when  he  concluded  the  Treaty,  though  of  course  he  had  it.  It  is  clear 
the  first  two  Articles  were  taken  from  the  American  Treaty,  as  I  men- 
tioned to  you  yesterday. 

Mr.  Justice'llARLAN. — On  ])age  79,  Mr.  Stratford  Canning  writes  to 
Mr.  George  Canning  showing  that  he  had  presented  this  new  projet  to 
the  Russian  Minister,  and  some  discussion  arose  ab(mt  it. 

Sir  lIiciiAKD  Webster. — I  have  never  seen  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  that  third  document,  as  you  very  jnoperly  called  it,  being  a  modi- 
fication of  the  Russian  projet^  appears  in  the  papers.  We  have  no 
means  of  access  to  anything  else  except  what  is  here. 

General  Foster. — I  would  like  to  suggest  that  my  attention  was  not 
brought  to  that  reference  till  it  was  too  late,  under  the  Treaty,  to  make 
an  ai)plication  for  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  General  Foster  desires  the  document, 
and  it  is  in  our  possession,  he  shall  have  it.  We  have  never  raised  any 
question  of  time;  and  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  General  Foster  has 
never  asked  for  the  document,  or  expressed  a  wish  to  have  it,  though 
there  are  other  documents  that  he  has  had  quite  independently  of  any 
question  of  time.  Of  course,  I  make  no  grievance  about  it:  but  if 
General  Foster  says  he  would  like  it  looked  for,  it  shall  be  looked  for. 
My  answer  to  the  Judge  was  that  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  the  pai)ers. 
I  have  never  seen  it;  and,  more  than  that,  my  attention  has  not  been 
called  to  it  till  this  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  followed  your  argument  yesterday  very 
closely,  and  I  took  these  papers  home  last  night,  and  studied  them 
carefully,  and  my  attention  was  called  to  it  then  for  the  first  time. 
That  was  the  reason  I  asked  the  question. 

General  Foster. — I  now  express  a  most  earnest  desire  to  see  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  General  Foster  had  given  us  the  slight- 
est indication,  we  should  have  endeavoured  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Tupper  informs  me  that  a  search  was  made,  and  it  could  not  be 
found.  As  lar  as  I  am  concerned,  I  slumld  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it, 
because  I  know  nothing  more  than  what  appears  in  the  papers  now. 

The  President. — It  may  be  in  the  Foreign  Oflice  in  London  or  in 
St.  Petersburgh. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  will  make  a  further  enquiry  about  it. 
As  far  as  I  know,  it  can  only  support  the  contention  1  urge  before  you. 
Mr.  Tupper  had  better  state  to  the  Tribunal  himself  what  he  knows 
about  it. 

The  President. — Certainly, 
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Mr.  TuTPER. — I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  document  seemed 
to  me  to  be  of  importance;  and,  during  the  preparation  of  the  Case,  I 
n^ade  enquiries  at  the  Foreign  Office  in  London.  A  search  was  made 
there,  and,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  and  my  memory  is  confirmed 
for  the  moment  by  Mr.  Maxwell  of  the  British  Staff  here,  an  enquiry 
was  also  made  at  St.  Petersburgh  for  the  same  document;  but  our 
eflorts  were  unsuccessful. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — We  have  conducted  this  case  hitherto  on 
perfectly  friendly  terms;  and  I  hope  the  Tribunal  will  understand  that 
the  interruption  by  General  Foster,  which  is  quite  fair  enough,  that  he 
would  like  to  see  this  document  was  the  first  intimation,  as  far  as  we 
kuow,  of  his  having  a  wish  on  the  matter.  We  should,  of  course,  if  we 
had  had  it,  have  had  the  document  with  our  papers. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Then,  on  page  41  of  tlie  same  volume,  refer- 
ring to  the  settlement  of  Sitka  before  the  Treaty,  Sir  Charles  Bagot 
says  it, 

is  not  laid  down  very  precisely  in  the  map  pnblished  in  1802  in  the  Quartermaster- 
Geueral's  Department  here,  or  laid  down  at  all  in  that  of  Avrowsmitli,  which  has  been 
furnished  to  me  from  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  find,  among  the  maps,  a  copy  of  this  map  of  1802,  and  1  wanted  to 
enquire  if  a  copy  of  the  map  of  Arrowsmith  is  in  the  case  anywhere? 
I  see  from  your  list,  there  was  one  of  Arrowsmith. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  referred  to  it  yesterday. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — It  was  published  in  1S22  with  additions  to 
1823.  That  is  the  map  numbered  98;  and  I  wanted  to  know  if  a  copy 
of  it  was  in  the  case.  It  is  referred  to  on  page  100  of  the  British 
Counter  Case,  Volume  1,  map  N"  98. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  you  would  look  at  page  9(1,  you  will 
find  Arrowsmith's  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  originally  published  in 
1798  with  corrections  to  1810.  Tliat  I  know  we  have;  1  should  think 
it  was  the  same  map. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan, — That  was  published  in  1810. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Originally  i)ublished  in  1798. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — But  I  suppose,  from  the  language  of  Sir 
Charles  Bagot,  the  map  he  refers  to  is  the  one  of  1822  with  additions 
to  1823. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Where  does  Sir  Charles  Bagot  refer  to  it, 
Sir?    On  page  41,  he  refers  to  the  one  of  1802. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  Quartermaster  General's  map 
that  you  furnished. 

It  is  not  laid  down  there  (that  is,  the  map  puhlisluMl  in  1802)  in  theQnartormaster- 
General's  Department  here,  or  hiid  down  at  all  in  that  of  Arrowsmith,  which  has 
been  liirnislied  to  me  from  the  Forcijfn  Oflicc 

I  suppose  that  is  the  British  I\)r('ign  Ofiice! 

Sir  UiciiARi)  Webster. — I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — And  the  map  in  vour  list  nearest  to  that  date 
is  one  of  1822  with  additions  to  1823.     It  is  N"  98. 

Sir  Richard  Web.ster. — I  should  have  doubted  if  that  was  it.  It 
was  a  maj)  of  America.  I  should  have  thought  it  was  more  likely  to  be 
the  ma])  of  the  l*acifi(;  Ocean. 

Mr.  Justi(;e  Mal'LAN. — There  are  a  large  number  of  maps, — there  is 
one  of  Arrowsmith  in  1802;  one  in  1804,  and  one  in  1809,  and  one  in 
1811, — reading  from  your  list. 

Sir  Richard  Weisster. — You  sec  this  map  was  sent  by  the  I'^oreign 
Oflice  to  Sir  Charles  Bagot  at  St.  Petersburgh.     We  have  not  been 
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able  to  find  it  at  tlic  Foreifrn  Ofliec;  and  it  by  no  means  ff)no\vs  that  it 
would  have  come  buck.  We  slioiild  only  Ikivc  siich  pajjers  as  he  sent 
baek. 

Mr.  Justice  Haulan. — Would  it  be  in  the  ibitish  Museum? 

Mr.  TUPPEK. — No,  this  was  not.     Wo  were  unable  to  ideiitil'y  it. 

Mr.  Justice  IIaklan. — From  what  source  was  that  memorandum 
obtained  on  i)ii^e  100,  N"  08?     You  jtrjve  there  a  list  of  mai)s. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Weusteu. — That  1  have  no  doubt  can  be  obtaiued. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  is  the  one  I  am  enquirinjj  about. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — But  there  is  nothing  to  uleutify  it  with 
the  ma])  referred  to  in  Sir  Charles  Ibigot's  letter. 

Mr.  Justice  IJarlan. — No:  but  it  is  the  one  iu  your  list  nearest  to  the 
date  of  his  letter;  that  is  all.  There  is  one  there  of  1818;  and  those 
mai)S  together  might  be  of  some  value. 

Sir  KiCHAKD  Webster. — It  seems  to  me,  but  it  is  entirely  for  you 
to  say,  there  are  many  other  Arrowsmith's  nuii)s  that  would  quite  as 
nearly  corres])ond.  The  coincidence  of  the  da^e  is  a  very  snuill  matter 
indeed ;  because  the  one  you  referred  to  of  17'"\5  has  additions  up  to  1823. 
This  letter  was  written  iu  August,  1823-  and  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  publi(;atiou  was  before  this  '  ..cer.  I  only  subuiit  it  for  your 
iudgment.  After  all,  it  is  very  un  .lUStwortliy.  It  is  corrected  up  to 
1823,  but  that  may  be  the  end  of  1823. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — And  it  may  be  the  map  of  1818  of  Asia  by 
Arrowsmith. 

Sir  liicHARD  Webster. — Or  the  large  Chart  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
N"  40,  published  in  1810.  You  know  that  when  these  corrections  come 
home,  they  have  to  be  plotted  out  and  printed,  and  it  by  no  means  fol- 
lows that  corrections  to  1823  would  be  published  in  that  year;  more 
probably,  it  would  not  be  so. 

Mr.  Justice  Marlan. — You  may  be  right  about  that. 

Sir  KiCHARB  Webster. — Anyhow,  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  further 
assistance. 

The  President. — If  that  map  of  1822  was  used,  would  it  not  be  in 
your  favour? 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — I  was  not  considering  the  effect  of  my 
answer  one  way  or  the  other;  I  was  endeavouring  to  give  the  Judge  the 
information  he  wanted.  I  do  not  think  my  argument  depends  on  any 
particular  map;  but  1  trust  1  made  (;lear  to  the  Tribunal  yesterday  that 
between  the  Contracting  Parties  there  was  no  doubt  about  what  they 
meant  either  by  reference  to  "  Pa(;ifi(;  Ocean  "  or  "  North-west  coast." 

When  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  was  good  enough  to  put  those  questions  to 
me,  I  was  passing  on  the  5th  question  in  the  Treaty,  and  I  will  indicate 
to  the  Tribunal  the  course  I  proi)ose  to  adopt.  I  projtose  to  examine 
Mr.  Carter's  and  Mr.  Phelps's  argument  with  referen<'e  to  the  (piestiou 
of  the  right  of  pr()])erty.  I  propose  to  examine  Mr.  Phelps's  argument 
as  to  the  right  of  protection,  foi-  he  has  more  pointedly  dealt  with  that 
matter — though  it  is  quite  fair  to  Mr.  Carter  to  say  that  he  has  used 
arguments  iu  his  able  speech  incorporating  the  main  features  of  Mr. 
Phelps's  argument;  and  therefore  I  do  not  consider  that  there  is  any 
distinction  between  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Phelps  in  that  resi)e(;t.  Then 
I  should  pro{)ose  to  say  a  word  or  two  on  a  suggestion  which  fell  from 
Senator  Morgan,  and  which  has  arisen  incidentally  more  than  once  in 
the  course  of  this  discussion  as  to  what  the  function  of  this  Tribunal 
is  in  answering  Question  5. 

There  are  minor  differences  between  Mr.  Phelps  and  Mr.  Garter  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  have  got  the  right  to  kill  all  the  seals  on 
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the  islands  to  wliich  I  am  not  going  to  refer  further.  I  leave  that  very 
interesting  subject  of  discussiou  for  the  next  occasion  when  Mr.  Phelps 
or  Mr.  Carter  in  the  United  States  or  in  England,  as  I  hope,  meet  on 
some  platform  where  political  economy  and  the  abstract  question  as  to 
the  rights  of  property  are  being  discussed:  and  I  shall  relegate  to  that 
occasion  the  question  whether  property  is  robbery,  and  whether  the 
rights  of  the  United  States  and  of  Great  Britain  to  dispossess  natives 
of  their  territory  and  to  possess  themselves  of  it,  is  the  exercise  of  a 
legal  right,  or  is  a  development  of  that  principle  which,  years  ago 
would  have  been  called  the  force  of  arms.  My  learned  friend  Mr.  Car- 
ter has  kindly  taken  under  his  wing  and  protection  all  the  various  acts, 
not  altogether  justifiable,  which  have  been  done  by  Great  Britain  and 
by  the  United  States  in  the  past  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  philosophic 
basis.  It  seems  to  me,  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  follow  him,  I  should 
soon  get  out  of  my  depth,  and  I  am  certain  that  I  should  not  assist  this 
Tribunal.  Therefore,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  legal  aspect  of  these 
questions. 

Sir,  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Garter,  turned  from  the  four  questions, 
after  a  considerable  discussion  upon  them,  with  a  sense  of  relief,  aud 
he  said,  on  page  304  of  the  report  of  his  speech, — 

I  approach  with  satisfaction  a  stage  of  this  debate  where  I  have  an  opportunity 
for  the  first  time  of  putting  the  claims  of  the  United  States  upon  a  basis  which  I 
feel  to  be  impregnable.  I  mean  the  basis  of  a  property  interest.  Now  the  United 
States  asserted  a  property  interest  counected  with  these  seals  in  two  forms  which, 
although  they  approach  each  other  quite  closely,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent 
depend  on  the  same  evidence  and  the  same  consideration,  are  yet  so  far  distinct  aud 
separate  as  to  deserve  a  separate  treatment. 

And  then  he  discussed  the  question  of  property  in  the  seals  and  prop- 
erty in  a  seal  "herd". 

Mr.  President,  the  traditions  of  my  profession  prevent  me  from  being- 
able  to  say  that  any  answer  which  I  can  give  to  this  proposition  places 
Great  Britain  in  an  impregnable  i)ositiou,  but  I  hope,  as  I  said  yester- 
day, that  my  arguments  will  not  receive  less  attention  or  less  consider- 
ation from  this  Tribunal  if  I  abstain  from  endorsing  them  by  personal 
oi)inions;  I  may  in  the  heat  of  the  moment  be  misled  into  using  expres- 
sions which  would  look  as  though  I  was  referring  to  my  personal  opin- 
ion, one  cannot  avoid  doing  so  i)articularly  in  answer  to  questions  put 
by  the  Tribunal,  but  I  hope  they  will  understand  that  I  submit  my 
argument  to  their  judgment  without  craving  any  additional  weight  from 
the  fact  that  I  nuiy  be  of  opinion  that  my  position  is  imi)regnable  or 
the  reverse.  I  mention  that  because  otherwise  those  who  may  be  good 
enough  to  read  my  argument  may  think  that  because  I  do  not  express 
personal  opinions  or  personal  belief  in  the  merits  of  my  case,  therefore 
the  case  is  entitled  to  less  consideration,  or  my  argument  to  less  respect. 

Now  the  proi)osition  has  been  stated  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter 
many  times  over  and  pretty  much  in  the  same  language;  and  it  is  only 
necessary  for  me  to  give  one  citation  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  you 
of  that  to  which  1  am  abont  to  address  myself.  lie  said  (tlie  particular 
reference  is  at  page  iOl  of  the  report  before  you) : 

Wherever  an  animal  although  commonly  designated  as  wild,  voluntarily  subjects 
itself  to  human  power  to  sucii  au  cxtdiit  as  to  enable  a  particular  man  or  a  partio 
ular  natir)n  to  di-al  witli  that  animal  ho  as  to  tnke  its  annual  increase  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  preserve  the  stock,  it  is  tlio  subject  of  property. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  in  an  argument  extending 
over  a  very  considerabh^  time,  njy  Icained  friend  the  Attorney  (Jeneral 
dealt  with  that  argument — and  I  could  not  with  advantage  sni)])lenu'nt 
what  lie  said  by  any  detailed  examination  ol'  llie  main  priii('ii)l('3  on 
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wliicli  it  is  based.  He  ixiiiited  out  that  in  the  sense  of  subjection  by  tlie 
seals  to  the  contiol  of  man,  in  the  sense  of  the  siiine  vohmtary  snbjeetioii 
whieh  takes  ])laee  wiien  the  tame  lioise  or  tame  i»i<i  or  any  other  animal 
of  that  kind  whieli  may  iiave  t)een  originally  wild  comes,  and  with  dumb 
hui^uaj,^e,  if  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  asks  to  be  fed  or  to  be  let 
into  its  stable — he  pointed  out  that  in  tlnit  sense  there  was  no  subjec- 
tion by  the  seal  to  the  control  of  nnin  and  he  pointed  out  further  that 
this  doctrine  that  property  dei>euded  ui>on  a  jtarticnlar  individual  being 
able  to  take  the  annual  increase  must  be  illlbunded,  for  otherwise  it 
would  have  jiiven  a  claim  to  ])roperty  in  man^y  cases,  if  not  in  every 
case,  in  which  the  law  of  all  civilized  countries  has  rejected  it.  I  do 
not  proi)Ose  to  follow  my  learned  friend,  the  Attor^»ey  General,  in  detail 
into  those  arguments. 

He  further  struck,  I  submit  with  effect  and  successfully,  at  tlu^t 
•which  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Plielps  and  Mr.  Carter  have  assumed  to 
be  so  clear,  that  no  argument  was  desired  to  su|)i)ort  it  antl  any  com- 
prehension could  retain  it:  namely  that  a  property  in  the  seal  "herd", 
as  distinct  from  a  })roi)erty  in  each  individual  seal,  w^as  clear  and  intel- 
ligible, so  that  no  demonstration  or  i)roof  were  necessary  in  support  of 
such  a  contention.  I  may  be  permitted  only  in  a  single  sentence  to  say 
that  I  have  been — it -may  be  the  fault  of  my  intelligence — unable  to 
understand  how,  if  there  is  no  property  in  the  individual  seal,  there 
can  be  a  property  in  the  aggregate  of  individual  seals  which  forms  the 
"herd".  Upon  none  of  these  points,  thcmgh  they  occupy  a  very  impor- 
tant ])ortiou  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument,  and  of  the 
Attorney  General's  reply,  do  1  feel  it  necessary  to  trouble  this  Tribunal 
with  a  lengthened  argument.  1  have  indicated  sufficiently,  my  concur- 
rence in  the  view  which  the  Attorney  General  presented  to  the  Tribunal. 
But  I  now  come  to  that  wiiich  in  my  submission  is  the  vice  which  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  argument  written  and  oral,  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  a  vice,  I  humbly  submit,  which,  the  mcmient  it  is  recognised 
and  appreciated,  destroys  to  a  large  extent  the  value  of  the  contention 
in  respect  of  property.  That  vice  is  this,  that  the  United  States  are 
unable,  so  far  as  their  argument  discloses  it  to  us,  to  see  any  ditfereuce 
between  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  kill  wild  animals  when  they 
happen  to  come  upon  his  land,  and  the  right  of  property  in  the  animal 
whether  it  is  on  the  man's  land  or  not.  Over  and  over  again  in  the 
course  of  the  interesting  argument  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert, 
relieved  as  it  was,  as  you  Mr.  President  pointed  out,  by  brightness  in 
many  points,  he  stated  this  proposition,  and  said  it  w^as  so  self  evident 
and  so  convincing  by  its  mere  enunciation  that  he  wouM  wait  till  the 
other  side  were  heard;  in  fact,  he  treated  it  as  an  admission  by  us.  I 
could  refer  to  many  passages;  for  instance  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
speech — I  refer  to  page  554 — he  said: 

Now  to  start  from  a  point  that  is  certain,  to  reach  ono  that  may  be  certain,  have 
we  any  rights  of  property  at  all  a.s  to  the  seals f  Here,  fortunately,  we  all  concede 
that  we  have,  and  it  is  said  that  upon  the  islands  these  are  as  much  our  property  as 
thouffh  they  were  sheep  or  calves. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  CouoERT. — Certainly  not? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — Certainly  not. 

Mr.  Coudert. — Well,  I  gave  you  credit,  and  ]  will  take  it  back.  I  supposed  that 
when  we  held  the  seal  in  our  h;nid — 1  supposed  when  we  slit  its  ear — I  supposed  that 
when  we  could  put  a  brand  upon  it,  that  it  was  our  own,  as  much  as  it  was  if  it 
were  a  sheep  or  ewe.  Where  it  comes  in  I  am  absolutely  incompetent  to  say.  I 
have  read  the  argument  on  the  other  side  with  interest,  and  I  supposed  that  it  was 
conceded  that  upon  our  land,  in  our  hands,  under  our  tiag,  in  our  waters,  they  were 
as  absolutely  our  property,  as  that  book  is  miue. 
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He  was  holding  up  the  book  from  which  he  was  conducting  his  argu- 
ment. Sir,  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to  point  out  that  this  proposition, 
stated  over  and  over  again  by  Mr.  Coudert,  stated  also,  though  not  so 
])ositively  I  admit,  by  Mr.  Carter;  because  Mr.  Carter  did  refer  to  the 
distinction  between  the  right  of  killing  raiione  soli,  and  the  right  of 
property — I  say  that  that  proposition,  stated  over  and  over  again  by 
my  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert  as  being  so  plain  as  not  to  require  argu- 
ment, is  radically  unsound. 

My  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  written  argument  at  page  132 
states  it,  I  admit,  not  quite  so  distinctly  as  Mr.  Coudert,  but  still  in  all 
probability  meaning  to  maintain  the  same  proposition.  This  passage 
occurs — in  his  Argument  having  the  same  meaning,  at  page  132: 

The  complete  right  of  property  in  the  Government,  while  the  animals  are  upon  the 
shore  or  within  the  cannon-shot  range  which  marks  the  limit  of  territorial  waters 
cannot  be  denied. 

Of  course,  if  ray  learned  ii-iend,  Mr.  Phelps  was  then  putting  com- 
pendiously that  which  other  writers  have  put,  that  the  exclusive  right 
of  killing  wild  animals  upon  your  own  land  gives  you  a  qualified  right 
of  property  ratione  soli,  meaning  thereby  an  exclusive  right  to  kill — if 
that  is  all  Mr.  Phelps  meant,  there  is  no  necessity  to  discuss  it  any 
more;  but  if  the  proposition  is  of  any  value  at  all  it  means  this,  that 
the  wild  animals,  so  long  as  they  happen  to  be  on  the  Pribilof  Islands 
or  in  territorial  waters  are  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  they 
cannot  draw  any  distinction  between  the  United  States  and  the  lessees, 
and  therefore  for  this  purpose  they  mean  to  allege  that  they  are  the 
property  of  the  lessees,  that  they  have  the  right  of  killing  them,  and 
they  alone  can  exercise  this  ri^ht  of  killing,  hunting,  or  shooting,  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

Senator'  ]Morgan. — As  to  the  lessees,  they  cannot  have  a  property  in 
any  of  the  seals  except  such  as  they  kill. 

Sir  Richard  Webs ier. — I  contend  that. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  United  States  possess  the  right  to  all  the' 
seals,  and  that  gives  them  the  privilege  of  killing  some. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  must  be  permitted  to  reserve  my  state- 
ment, because  I  could  not  assent  to  that  statement  or  allow  it  to  i)ass 
as  being  sujiposed  that  I  agree  the  United  States  have  the  right  of 
property  in  these  seals,  because  I  contend  most  distinctly  they  have  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  meant  to  characterize  it  as  the  assertion  of  the 
other  side.     It  is  not  even  an  expression  of  my  own  opinion. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yee,  but  as  I  read  the  legislation  of  the 
United  States,  it  does  not  claim  the  property  in  these  wihl  animals.  I 
agree  with  an  o])servation  which  fell  from  Lord  Haniien.  He  was  desir- 
ing to  keep  us  close  to  the  i)oint  when  he  asked  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
whether  it  would  make  any  diilerence  ibr  the  i)urpose  of  this  discus- 
sion, if  the  United  States  Slattite  i)uri)orted  to  give  right  of  property 
in  these  seals.  It  would  make  no  (liiferen<re;  and  I  will  not  argue  any 
false  ]»oiiit,  but  I  must  not  be  understood  by  my  learned  friend  as 
(conceding  that  in  construing  those  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as 
between  tiie  Government  and  the  lessees,  or  as  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  a  trespasser,  they  would  have  been  able  to  lay  the  pro])erty 
(to  use  a  technical  expression)  in  the  Unite«l  States.  In  two  sentences 
I  will  state  my  view.  By  the  earliest  legishition,  the  United  States 
created  thv  Islands  a  GovernmcMit  reserve,  not  unknown  in  other  ])arts 
of  Ameri(ra,not  unknown  in  ('anada:  1  lu'v reserved  tlw  ishinds, and  that 
enabled  the  United  St;)tes  to  giant  licenses  and  to  i)re vent  other  ])eoi)le 
going  to  utilize  those  islands,  or  deabng  with  them  in  any  way,  except 
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Willi  tlie  i)erinission  of  tlie  GovciniiK'nt  of  the  United  States.  And 
as  to  wild  animals,  as  the  Kinj^,  according  to  English  law  in  years  gone 
by,  ill  certain  royal  forests  and  royal  parks  <;oiil(l  restrain  i)eo|)Ie  from 
killing  game,  so  the  United  States  could  restrain  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  from  killing  or  catching  anything  or  even  from  working 
any  minerals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands,  as  they  were  a  Government 
reserve. 

But  the  lawyers  who  framed  those  Statutes  had  too  much  knowledge 
of  law  to  endeavour  to  claim,  even  for  the  Government,  property  in 
seals.  If  they  have  the  projierty  in  seals  they  have  the  proj)erty  in 
birds,  they  have  the  property  in  lish  which  live  in  the  waters,  they  have 
the  property  in  cod  which  come  into  the  territorial  waters.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  seals  only;  the  United  States  by  its  legislation,  written  in 
the  English  language,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  that  legislation, 
does  not  even  purport  to  claim  the  property  in  the  wild  animal. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  in  your  judgment  could  the  United 
States  have  done  by  statute  which  would  have  been  regarded  by  you 
as  an  assertion  of  right  and  property. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — They  could  have  said  that,  as  between 
themselves  and  their  citizens,  the  property  in  all  the  game,  and  in  all 
the  seals  if  you  like  in  the  Pribilof  Islands,  should  be  vested  in  a  public 
official  or  should  be  vested  in  the  State.  If  they  had  said  that,  the 
result  would  be,  if  the  seals  were  killed,  proceedings  might  be  taken 
by  the  United  States  for  the  value  of  the  body,  and  a  penalty  might  be 
inflicted. 

Lord  Hannen. — Some  people  have  asked  that  the  property  in  game 
should  be  given  to  the  land  owner. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  and  I  would  point  out  according  to 
our  game  laws,  as  they  have  now  existed  for  centuries  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  suggestion  that  the  property  in  game  is  in  the  Crown — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Game  laws,  there  has  not 
been  for  years  any  foundation  for  that  suggestion. 

But,  Mr.  President,  having  made  my  respectful  protest,  let  rae  say 
to  the  members  of  the  Tribunal,  while  I  am  supposed  to  concede  that 
even  as  between  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  the  pro])erty  of  the  seals  may  be  in  the  Government, 
I  equally  admit  that  from  the  point  in  view  that  Ave  are  considering  it 
is  absolutely  immaterial,  because  we  are  dealing  with  the  right  to  cap- 
ture and  take  these  animals  and  the  proporty  in  these  animals  when 
they  are  ujion  the  high  seas. 

I  go  back  to  the  point  which  I  was  considering  when  the  question 
was  put  to  me  and  I  repeat  that  so  far  as  I  know,  the  law  of  no  civil- 
ized nation  has  given  the  property  in  wild  animals  to  the  owner  of  the 
soil  on  the  ground  that  those  wild  animals  are  tenii)orarily  upon  the 
soil,  being  found  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow.  I  have  examined 
with  care  the  law  of  the  United  States.  I  have  examined  with  care  the 
law  of  Great  Britain,  and  refreshed  my  memory  upon  it,  in  so  far  as  I 
may  have  forgotten  points  which  I  ought  to  know.  I  have  examined 
as  thoroughly  and  exhaustively  as  I  could  the  French  law;  and  I  have 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  the  full  text  of 
the  report  upon  the  French  law  by  a  gentleman  of  great  learning  and 
eminence,  Maitre  Clunet,  obtained  in  case  my  own  research  in  these 
matters  should  not  be  sufficient,  1  say — speaking  subject  to  correction 
by  the  President, — that  there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  pretence  of  saying 
that  by  the  law  of  France  the  property  in  wild  animals  is  given  to  the 
owner  of  the  soil  simply  because  they  happen  to  be  there j  that  in  the 
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French  law  as  in  the  law  of  all  other  civilized  countries  that  I  know  of, 
it  is  merely  a  right  to  kill,  and  the  right  to  property  in  them  never 
arises  until  possession  is  taken  by  killing.  Sir,  I  must  not  speak  with 
too  great  confidence  of  the  laws  of  other  countries;  but  of  course  it  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  analogy  that  they  are  of  service  or  of  interest 
to  this  Tribunal.  But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  I  am  not 
aware  of  the  law  of  any  country,  in  which  the  law  has  been  reduced 
either  to  a  code  or  is  in  such  an  advanced  condition  that  it  can  be  sum- 
marized by  text  writers,  or  be  referred  to  or  appear  in  reported  cases, 
that  gives  at  the  present  time  the  property  in  wild  animals  simply  by 
virtue  of  the  possession  of  the  soil  on  which  they  happen  to  be  found. 
And  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  a  little  bold  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Coudertto  start  with  the  suggestion  that  he  gave  us  credit  for  the 
admission  that  we  should  concede  that  seals  upon  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  and  under  tlie  flag  of 
the  United  States,  whatever  that  may  mean — that  on  the  territory  and 
in  those  waters  we  should  concede  that  they  were  the  property  of  the 
United  States  just  as  much  as  the  book  which  he  held  in  his  hand  was 
his  property. 

Sir,  there  is  no  distinction  for  this  purpose,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
principles  that  we  are  applying,  between  nations  and  individuals.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  say  that  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  I  think  Mr.  Coudert  too,  did  not  suggest  that  there  was 
any  distinction.  They  say  actually  in  writing,  at  page  44  of  the  United 
States  Argument,  that  the  principles  of  municipal  law  may  be  invoked 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  this  right  of  property,  and  Mr.  Carter 
said,  that  from  the  x)ointof  view  in  which  he  was  considering  this  ques- 
tion of  i>roi)erty,  it  was  the  same  between  nations  as  between  indi- 
viduals. It  could  scarcely  be  contradicted,  because  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  must  be  taken  to  be  an  individual  for  this  pur- 
pose. If  the  property  were  allowed  in  the  Government,  the  nation 
would  be  itself  an  aggregation  of  individuals.  So  in  the  same  way  the 
various  subjects  of  Great  Britain  would  be  able  to  claim  property  ui)on 
this  principle  as  between  one  another.  It  is  put  very  pointedly  indeed 
at  page  44  in  the  following  passage. 

And  the  itiunioipal  jurisprudence  of  all  nations  proceeding  upon  the  law  of  nature, 
is  everywhere  in  substantial  accord  upon  the  question  what  things  are  the  subject 
of  property. 

Therefore  it  is  not  in  anyway  misrepresenting  the  i)ositiou  of  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  if  I  indicate  that  they  do  not  base  their  case 
upon  any  ditterent  priiujiples,  as  ap])licable  to  nations,  from  those  which 
they  would  api)ly  in  the  case  of  individuals. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  law  as  between  iiulividuals?  Is  it 
the  law  that  the  presence  on  a  ])iece  of  land  of  a  wild  animal  gives  the 
propeity  to  tlie  owner  of  the  hindwhile  it  is  there?  Sir  Charles  liussell 
lead  from  th<^  irnited  States  authorities;  and  I  am  in  this  position,  that 
unless  iny  h'ai  iied  fii<'nd  Mr.  I*heli)s  was  right  in  saying  that  one  Amer- 
ican Judge  (I  think  lie  was  Mr.  Justice  Nelson)  in  one  case  where  he 
was  dealing  with  Ix-es,  thought  that  the  presence  of  the  bees  in  the 
tree — not  hived,  but  in  the  tree — would  give  the  owner  of  the  tree 
th(^  property  in  the  Ik'cs:  unless  that  .Judge  <lid  in  fact  ex])ress  that 
ojunion,  there  is  not  a  single  authority  lor  my  learned  friend's  conten- 
tion— not  a  single  one.  I  suggested  at  the  time  to  my  leaiiied  friend 
the  Attorney  (Jeneral, — and  Mr.  Cartel- for  the  moment  exi)iesse(l  accord 
with  the  view  that  we  were  suggesting — that  the  learned  Judge  did 
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not  mean  to  decide  anything  of  the  kind,  and  that  that  point  was  not 
before  him;  and  when  the  wliole  of  his  Jud.miient  was  examined,  we 
snbmit  it  is  plain  that  that  k-aiiu'd  Jiid^e  was  hiyin^^  down  no  dilfer- 
ent  inle  at  all,  but  was  simi)ly  refeniiiji-  to  the  doctrine  of  property 
ratione  soli,  i.  e.  the  power  to  take  that  which  was  upon  cei  tain  territory 
or  land  for  the  time  beinjj:. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Tresident,  what  is  our  position  to  day  in  regard  to 
this  matter?  The  question  is  the  same  between  Great  liritain  and  the 
United  States  as  it  might  be  between  two  owners  of  the  Pribilof  Islands, 
as  it  might  be  between  the  owner  of  the  island  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
owner  ot  the  island  of  St.  George.  It  is  a  ])ure  accident,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  matter  we  are  considering,  that  both  those  islands  ha])peu 
to  belong  to  the  United  States.  They  might  have  been  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  that  imaginary  line  which  is  drawn  through  the  sea  in 
order  to  divide  the  territory  of  Kussia  from  that  of  the  United  States; 
and  so  far  as  any  knowledge  in  the  minds  of  the  United  States  nego- 
tiators at  that  time  was  concerned,  there  might  have  been  seal  islands 
as  ch)se  to  each  other  as  St.  Paul  and  St.  George  on  either  side  of  the 
line,  or  those  two  islands  themselves  might  have  been  on  either  side  of 
that  imaginary  line.  Let  us,  just  for  a  moment,  and  only  for  a  moment, 
test  the  case  in  that  position.  The  St.  Paul  islander  might  say  that  the 
seals  bred  upon  his  island  came  back  to  his  island,  and  that  while  they 
were  on  his  island  he  could  prevent  anybody  from  killing  them,  he  could 
prevent  anybody  from  coming  and  hunting  them;  and  the  same  would 
apply  to  the  waters  within  which  he  was  sui)posed  to  have  exclusive 
dominion.  I  am  in  this  position.  Sir: — That  so  far  as  the  main  fallacy 
which  I  submit  underlies  the  written  and  oral  arguments  of  mj'^  learned 
friends  is  concerned,  there  is  not  an  authority  or  a  vestige  of  authority, 
(beyond  that  to  which  I  have  made  passing  reference  and,  which  has 
been,  I  submit,  misunderstood,)  which  has  laid  down  a  different  propo- 
sition. There  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  with  which  I  have  to  con- 
tend. On  the  contrary  they  are  all  in  my  favor.  But  my  learned 
friends,  knowing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  their  position,  adduce  in  their 
aid  a  doctrine  which  is  well  recognized  as  giving  what  is  called,  not  an 
absolute  property,  but  a  (pialitied  property:  and  may  I  be  permitted  to 
say,  Sir,  a  doctrine  which,  if  mere  presence  upon  the  islands  had  been 
sufhcient  to  give  the  absolute  title,  would  have  been  wholly  unneces- 
sary; because  I  agree  in  the  view  presented  by  some  members  of  the 
Tribunal  that  if  there  be  absolute  property  in  a  thing,  that  property 
follows  the  thing  where  it  goes,  and  does  not  depend  upon  geograph- 
ical bounds  at  all.  My  learned  friends  being  pressed  by  the  difficulties 
of  their  position,  invoke  what  is  called  animus  revertendi. 

The  Pkksident. — Sir  Richard,  1  beg  to  observe  that,  even  admitting 
the  statute  law  of  the  United  States  was  to  attribute  property,  as  Lord 
Hannen  justly  observed,  some  peoi)le  attribute  to  it,  in  the  game  or 
the  fish  or  the  birds,  in  any  delinite  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States,  it  would  not  be  implied  that  other  nations  would  acknowledge 
that  property  anywhere. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That,  of  course,  Mr.  President,  is  a  fortiori 
an  instance  of  what  I  was  saying,  and  we  must  assume,  and  we  must 
do  gross  injustice  to  the  lawyers  of  the  United  States  if  we  assume, 
that  in  disregard  of  this  consideration  they  have  framed  their  statutes 
as  claiming  proi)erty  in  these  wild  animals,  not  only  while  tliey  are  on 
land  and  in  territorial  waters,  but  when  they  are  to  be  found  in  any 
part  of  the  high  sea.  I  do  not  wish  to  go  back  upon  that,  because  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair  or  just  to  impute  such  a  meaning  to  the  framers 
B  s,  PT  XIII 32 
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of  those  statutes  when  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  the  statutes  them- 
selves. But,  Sir,  it  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  point  out  with  refer- 
ence to  the  observation  you  have  made  that  when  we  refer  to  the 
principles  upon  which  the  law  of  property  in  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  other  civilized  nations  is  based,  we  do  not  find  any  author- 
ity for  the  suggestion  that  the  presence  of  the  animal  upon  the  land  or 
within  territorial  waters  gives  anything  more  than  a  greater  right  and 
opportunity  of  killing,  because  you  can  keep  other  people  from  coming 
there.  It  does  not  increase  your  property  in  the  animal  one  iota.  It 
is  equally  so  whether  the  animal  has  an  animus  revertendi  or  whether 
it  has  not.  If  you  can  catch  it  there,  you  can  take  possession  of  it, 
and  when  you  have  taken  possession  of  it,  it  is  your  property,  and  not 
till  then,  and  only  as  long  as  you  can  keep  it  in  your  possession  and  no 
longer. 

Now,  Sir,  when  you  were  good  enough  to  indicate  that  you  were  fol- 
lowing what  I  ventured  to  put  before  you,  by  making  that  observation, 
I  was  pointing  out  that,  feeling  their  position,  they  claimed  to  have  this 
property  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  an  application  of  the  doctrine 
of  animus  revertendi. 

Senator  MoRaAN. — Do  you  contend  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, Sir  Kichard,  have  not  forbidden  its  citizens  to  acquire  the  private 
ownership  of  fur-seals  on  the  islands? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  think  the  United  States  has  permitted  its 
citizens  to  acquire  private  ownership  with  thek  license. 

Senator  Moegais. — The  lessees  you  mean? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  lessees ;  yes,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  speaking  of  private  citizens  that  are  not 
lessees. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Only  because  they  have  not  got  the  right 
to  go  there.     That  is  all. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  speaking  of  private  citizens  who  have  the 
right  to  go  there? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certainly.  Only  because  the  Government 
had  said  that:  "None  of  our  citizens  shall  kill  seals  on  the  Pribilof 
Islands  except  with  our  leave." 

They  have  not  altered  the  law  of  property  at  all.  The  lessee  has  no 
I)roperty  in  those  seals  until  lie  has  killed  them.  Mr.  Senator,  I  address 
you  as  a  lawyer  u])on  this  matter,  and  I  ask  you  to  consider  my  argu- 
ment simply  and  solely  in  that  jjosition;  and  I  submit  to  you  that  the 
lessee  has  no  ]>rop('rty  in  anyone  of  those  seals  until  he  has  killed  it, 
and  that  the  law  ot  the  United  States  lias  not  given  that  lessee  any 
property  in  the  seal  until  it  is  killed. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  shouhl  supjtose  he  would  have  property  in  the 
seal  from  the  time  he  comiiienced  driving  it  to  the  shambles  to  bo  killed. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  your  pardon.  He  has  no  ])ro])erty 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  cajtturing  it.  I  admit  that  he  would  have 
evinced  the  intention  of  taking  possession  of  it,  Just  in  the  same  way  as 
when  I  i)oiiit  my  gun  at  a  wild  i)heasant  or  a  wild  duck  I  evince  my  inten- 
tion of  shooting  it  if  1  can,  and  of  taking  possession  of  it  ami  nialving 
it  my  own;  hut  i  may  miss  with  the  gun.  and  the  man  may  not  suiH'ced 
in  diiving  the  seal  to  the  ]»l;iee  wheic  he  can  knock  it  upon  the  head. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  (liivc^  that  seal  that  gives  ]>ro])eity. 

Senator  MoiiCAN. — What  becomes,  then,  of  the  part  of  the  statutes 
that  ])roliiI)its  limiting  by  cilizeiis  of  the  United  ISfates. 

Sir  RicitAiM)  Wiobstkk. — 'Hiat  has  the  effect  of  saying  that  nobody 
else  may  go  there  and  try  to  take  possessi<jn. 
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Senator  Morgan. — I  mean  outside  the  three  mile  limit,  anywhere  in 
Bt'liriiifi'  Sea? 

yir  KiciiARD  Wekstkr. — Tliat  is  simply  and  solely  that  the  United 
States  lias  said  that  in  the  interest  of  its  revenue  it  will  prevent  its 
citizens  from  killing  seals — I  mean  assuming  that  to  be  the  construction; 
of  course  1  do  not  want  to  argue  again  that  was  not  the  original  con- 
struction— but  assume  that  there  was  a  statute  that  no  person  should 
kill  any  seal  in  Behring  Sea  east  of  that  line  in  distinct  terms,  in  so 
many  words:  the  result  of  that  would  be  not  that  the  United  States 
would  claim  any  property,  not  that  the  United  States  statute  would 
give  any  property,  but  that  in  the  interest  of  itself,  of  its  lessees,  of  any 
person  who  desired  ultimately  to  kill  seals  on  the  islands  and  reduce 
them  into  possession,  the  United  States  thought  lit  to  make  that  game 
law. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  would  it  not  be  entirely  clear  that  the  person 
who  should  kill  seals  in  Behring  Sea  outside  the  three  mile  limit,  he 
being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  could  not  acquire  any  property  in 
that  animal? 

Sir  BicHARD  Webster. — It  would  not  be  so  at  all,  Senator.  That 
would  be  entirely  dependent  up(»n  whether  or  not  by  the  United  States 
law  the  property  in  game  killed  by  a  person  unlawfully  did  or  did  not 
renuiiu  in  liim — a  perfectly  academic  question,  from  the  i)oiut  of  view 
we  are  considering.  I  really  do  not  know,  I  never  have  inquired, 
Avhether  by  the  United  States  law — if  a  man  goes  on  to  the  land  of  a 
third  person  and  unlawfully  kills  game,  when  that  game  is  killed  it 
belongs  to  the  owner  of  the  land  upon  which  it  tails  or  whether  it  belongs 
to  the  trespasser;  but  from  the  point  of  view  which  I  am  considering, 
it  makes  no  diflerence,  because  no  property  is  acquired  by  anybody 
until  the  thing  is  shot. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Game  killed  under  those  circumstances  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  the  land,  I  think,  by  our  law. 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — That  is  the  law  of  England,  but  I  did  not 
know  whether  any  statute  of  the  United  States  altered  the  law  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — There  is  no  statute  on  that  subject. 

Sir  BiciiARD  Webster. — I  am  nnich  obliged.  Sir.  My  answer  to  the 
Senator,  and  the  answ^er  upon  which  I  am  prepared  to  stand,  is  that 
there  would  be  no  property  in  anybody  at  all  until  tliat  game  was  shot. 

Senator  Morgan. — And  that  nobody  in  the  United  States  had  any 
property  in  them  ? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — No;  not  in  these  seals. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then  how  could  anybody  acquire  property  under 
such  circumstances  ratione  soli? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by  ratione 
soli.  Ratione  soli  is  the  privilege  to  kill.  I  will  put  the  case  to  you,  Sir. 
There  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  United  States  Government  from  say- 
ing: We  will  by  law  ]nohibit  every  one  of  our  citizens  from  killing 
seals  unless  they  take  a  license  from  the  Government. 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it.  That  i>ractice  exists  in  England  to- 
day. I  cannot  kill  a  partridge  or  I  cannot  kill  certain  Avild  birds  on  my 
own  land  even  without  the  license  of  my  Government.  I  presume — I 
do  not  really  know — that  the  game  laws  of  the  United  States  are  simi- 
lar. I  do  not  care  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  whether  they  are 
or  not;  but  nobody  has  ever  x>rctended  tliat  that  license  to  kill  gives  a 
property  in  the  game. 
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Senator  Morgan. — But  it  would  prevent  the  property  from  being 
vested  in  you  if  you  shot  tlie  game  contrarj^  to  law. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  really  do  not  know  that;  and  for  my 
purpose  it  is  perfectly  immaterial,  because  I  do  not  care  whether,  when 
the  animal  is  killed,  it  belongs  to  the  United  States,  or  belongs  to  a 
public  officer,  or  belongs  to  me.  My  point,  respectfully,  Sir,  is  that  until 
it  is  killed  there  is  no  property  in  anybody  at  all.  It  is  absolutely 
immaterial  to  my  argument  whether  when  the  animal  is  killed  and  taken 
possession  of  the  property  in  the  body  is  in  the  person  who  has  killed 
it  or  in  the  person  upon  whose  land  it  falls,  or,  if  you  like,  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  whole  point  we  are  discussing  to  day  is, — Is  there  any 
property  in  the  live  animal  before  possession  has  been  taken  of  it;  and 
I  do  not  perceive  that  any  light  is  thrown  upon  that  point  by  consid- 
ering what  technical  rule  applies  as  to  the  property  in  the  animal  when 
killed. 

Senator  Morgan. — Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  only  way  of 
acquiring  property  in  the  fur-seal  is  to  kill  it! 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Unquestionably  the  only  way  of  acquiring 
property  in  the  fur-seal  is  to  kill  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  what  I  meant. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  not  referring,  Sir,  if  you  please,  to 
property  in  the  islands  that  enables  you  to  exclude  other  people. 

The  President. — You  can  take  possession  of  a  living  fur-seal,  I 
suppose. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Of  course.  I  ought  I  suppose  to  have 
included  that;  but  from  the  question  of  Senator  Morgan  I  did  not  think 
he  meant  that. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  did  not  mean  that. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Let  me  give  the  answer.  Of  course  if  you 
have  a  pond  staked  out  on  the  shores  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  and  you 
drive  the  seals  into  that  water  and  keej)  them  there  and  feed  them  every 
day,  as  you  would  animals  in  a  zoological  garden,  then  they  become 
coarctatus.  They  become  restrained,  and  so  long  as  you  keep  them  there 
you  can  take  them  out  and  shoot  them  and  catch  them.  You  have 
reduced  those  seals  into  ])ossession.  You  can  possess  a  living  seal  as 
well  as  a  dead  one.  But  I  was  dealing  with  the  case  of  a  seal  which 
was  found  at  large,  swimniing,  and  1  was  answering  the  Senator  with 
reference  to  the  point  he  was  putting  to  me,  that  of  a  free  swimming 
seal  in  the  liigh  seas.  Nobody  can,  according  to  the  law  as  it  stands 
to-day,  obtain  the  ])roperty  in  that  seal  ex(!ei)t  by  taking  i)()ssession  of 
the  animal.  That  is  my  contention,  and  if  I  have  not  answ«Med  your 
(juestiou  sufficiently  to  explain  my  meaning,  1  know  you  will  indicate 
it  to  me. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  answers  the  question  entirely,  I  think.  You 
say  there  is  no  way  of  taking  ])ossession  of  the  seal  except  by  killing  it. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  always  im]K)rtant,  JMr.  President,  to 
be  careful  that  a  statement  of  that  kind  is  exhaustive,  and  therefore  I 
thank  you  i'or  putting  the  (piestion  to  me.  I  was  excluding  zoological 
gaidens  from  my  mind  for  the  moment.  Of  course  1  a<lmit  that  if  you 
retain  animals  in  the  sense  of  keeping  Ihem  iiu-losed  in  a  jten,  tliat  is 
another  method  of  obtaining  jxtssession  of  them  and  keei)ing  them 
alive. 

The  PifEsiDENT. —  Yes;  and  not  only  one  but  several  of  them  in  a 
herd,  I  supiiose? 

Sii-  Richard  Websteij. — Oh  cinliiinly;  there  is  not  the  slightest 
ditlerence. 
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The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjouined  for  a  short  time. 

The  President. — Sir  llichard,  we  are  ready  to  liear  j^ou. 

Sir  llicuAKD  Webster. — Mr.  PresiMent,  l>y  an  aceident,  and  a  very 
fortunate  accident,  1  am  able  to  answer,  before  1  resume  my  arfjun)ent 
Senator  Morgan's  (jnestion.  Mr.  i'ig'.i;ott  (wlio  was  legal  adviser  to  the 
Japanese  Cabinet),  hai)pens  to  be  here,  and  he  happens  to  be  ;il)le  to 
give  me,  from  his  own  knowledge,  the  references  to  the  document  tliat 
we  hap[)en  to  have  in  Ilertslet,  here,  with  referen(!e  to  the  action  that 
Senator  Morgan  called  attention  to,  in  the  year  185.5.  I  am  referring 
to  Hertslet,  Vol.  X,  p.  4()8.  The  actual  convention  is  not  set  out — it  is 
in  an  earlier  volume — but  in  the  year  18.55  a  convention  was  made 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Emperor  of  Japan  which  gave  Great 
Britain  the  right  to  navigate  a  certain  internal  or  inland  sea — the  one 
referred  to  by  Senator  Morgan,  which  I  believe  was,  at  one  place,  only 
a  mile  and  three  quarters  or  two  miles  wide — or  something  of  that  sort. 

Senator  Morg-an. — It  is  not  a  Sea — it  is  the  Straits  of  Sliimonoseki. 

Sir  lliciiARD  Weijstek. — I  merely  used  the  expression  "inland  sea", 
because  it  will  be  found  to  be  used  in  the  original  convention ;  but  it 
makes  no  difference. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  is  a  passage  from  one  large  ocean  to  another. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes.    Tlie  Japanese  name  is  "  Inland  Sea^. 

The  President. — Was  that  confined,  to  England,  or  did  it  include 
France  and  the  United  States? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think,  if  I  remember  rightly,  the  United 
States  subsequently  joined  in  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  mean  in  the  Treaty? 

Sir  Richard  Webster.  —There  are  fourteen  powers. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  had  no  part  in  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  will  not  say  in  the  Treaty — I  think  it 
will  turn  out  that  the  United  States  got  (either  by  Treaty  or  by  some 
other  arrangement),  the  benefit  of  it;  but  for  the  purpose  that  I  am 
dealing  with  it  at  tlie  present  moment,  it  makes  no  difference. 

The  President. — In  1865  was  it? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — 1855. 

The  President. — That  w^as  the  date  of  the  Crimean  war,  and  very 
likely  concerned  the  English  and  French  tleets. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  Piggott  tells  me  there  were  fifteen  or 
sixteen  Powers  that  had  the  same  rights,  and  I  thought  that  probably 
the  United  States  were  among  them. 

The  President.— The  same  rights  by  Convention,  of  course? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Do  not  let  that  be  taken  from  me,  if  the 
Seu.ator  says  the  United  States  had  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  think  they  had — not  to  my  recollection. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  the  Senator  says  they  had  not,  I  will 
look  it  up;  but  from  the  point  of  view  he  was  putting  to  me,  it  makes 
no  difference. 

Senator  Morgan. — Not  at  all. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Certain  Powers,  among  others  Great 
Britain,  had  got  these  rights  by  Treaty.  In  18(54  a  Prince  of  the  name 
of  Choshiu — (I  am  referring  now  to  the  12th  volume  of  Hertslet  p. 
1145) — appears  to  have  rebelled  against  the  then  Government  of  Japan 
and  objected  to  this  right  of  passage  being  exercised  by  foreigners, 
and,  I  believe,  actually  interfered  with  British  ships  iji  the  course  of 
their  navigation,  whereupon  Great  Britain,  in  conjunction  with  the 
United  States,  and  with  some  other  Powers,  made  an  arrangement  for 
coercive  measures  which  they  should  take  to  restrain  the  rebellious 
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action  of  Choshiu  whicli  the  Governmerit  of  Japan  was  not  able  to 
restrain;  and  the  action  referred  to  by  tlie  learned  Senator  this  morn- 
iDg,  was  the  action  taken  by  Great  Britain  to  enforce  their  Treaty 
rights  which  existed  by  the  convention  of  1855.  If  the  learned  Sena- 
tor tells  me  that  the  United  States  had  not  got  similar  Treaty  rights, 
of  course  the  argument  would  not  apply;  but  I  rather  think  it  will  be 
found,  when  the  history  is  looked  up,  that  they  also  had  Treaty  right. 

Senator  Morgan. — We  only  had  the  privileges,  I  think,  of  the  most 
favored  nations. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  would  answer  it  at  once.  One  knows 
what  the  expression  '-favored  nation",  means, — that  would  give  them, 
at  once  the  same  rights.  But  at  this  page  1145  the  history  of  it  is 
referred  to.  It  will  be  found  that  the  action  was  taken  in  1804,  pursu- 
ant to  a  Memorandum  which  I  will  read. 

Memorandum  delivered  by  the  representatiTcs  of  Great.  Britain,  France,  the 
United  States,  and  the  Netherlands,  in  Japan  relative  to  the  coercive  measnies  to  be 
adopted  against  the  Prince  of  Chioshiu  in  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  and  elsewhere. 

So  that  the  state  of  things  is  this — not  that  Great  Britain  was  in 
any  way  assuming  to  take  any  action  against  what  1  may  call  the  de 
facto  and  proper  Government  of  Japan,  but  that  they  found  that  their 
Treaty  rights  were  being  infringed  by  the  action  of  a  prince  who  was 
practically  rebelling  against  the  Government  of  Japan,  and,  thereupon 
they  said  to  the  Government  of  Japan:  If  you  cannot  put  down  this 
rebellious  chief,  we  will  help  you  to  do  it. 

And  the  recitals  which  I  have  in  the  memorandum  before  me  are 
distinct.    The  first  paragraph  is  this : 

When  the  Treaty  Powers  in  1862  consented,  on  the  representations  of  the  Tycoon's 
Envoys,  to  certain  important  modifications  in  the  treaties;  the  spirit,  the  motives 
and  the  extent  of  these  concessions  were  clearly  set  forth. 

In  consenting  to  the  deferred  opening  of  the  ports,  mentioned  in  the  memorandum 
signed  at  the  time,  the  Treaty  Powera  were  careful  to  establish  the  fiict  that  this 
post])onement,  far  from  signifying  a  virtual  abandonment  of  their  rights,  was,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  taken  as  indicating  their  firm  resolntion  to  maintain  them,  by 
furnishing  the  Tycoon  with  the  means  which  he  declared  to  be  necessary  for  secur- 
ing them  in  a  more  effectual  manner. 

In  a  word,  the  Japanese  Government  by  the  very  tenor  of  those  representations, 
pledged  itself  to  remove,  in  exchange  for  these  temporary  concessions,  all  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  time,  and  the  obstacles  which  might  oppose  the  development  of  our 
relations. 

But  what  have  been  the  results  of  these  promises  and  concessions? 

The  undersigned  summed  them  up,  when,  last  year  in  the  nu)nth  of  July,  they 
addressed  to  the  Tycoon  an  identical  note  descril)ing  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
cornuierce,  the  murderous  assaults  <!onunitt(;(l  u])<)n  foreigners,  the  closing  of  the 
Inland  Sea,  and  tlie  attacks  made  upon  foreign  vessels  by  a  Daimio: 

That  was  the  Prince  of  Choshiu,  who  was  one  of  the  Daimios,  who 
had  been  attacking  foreign  vessels.     The  memorandum  then  procee<ls. 

The  Tycoon,  by  treating  with  foreigners  on  a  footing  of  (Mjuality,  has  hurt  the 
national  pride  of  th(!  Daimios,  while  lie  lias  damaged  their  interests  by  reserving  to 
himself  the  monoixdy  of  the  new  commercial  relations. 

It  then  s<'tsont  the  statetnent  that  a  certain  numbcrof  these  Daimios 
had  rebelled  against  the  authoiity  of  the  Government  of  Japan,  taking, 
as  the  cause  of  their  (•oMij)]aint,  those  Treaty  anangenients  which  had 
been  made  by  the  Government  with  the  various  Powers  which  were 
tlionght  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  national  dignity.  I  now  read  from 
page  1147: 

Tiie  political  situation  of  .Japan  might  therefore  be  summed  up  as  follows: 
WcakiicsH  of  the  Tycoon  and  iiicn^asing  ])owerlessne88  of  that  Prince  to  resist  the 

vjf)]t)iit  piesHiire  of  a  hf)Htil(^  majority. 

r^xistence  of  a  parly  favorable  to  continued  relations  with  foreigners,  but  at  this 

moment  incapable  of  giving  effect  to  its  opinions. 
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Finally,  armanionts  of  every  kind,  prepared  with  the  loudly  avowed  Inleiitioii  of 
expelling  all  forei<^iier.s  from  tlie  coiiiitry. 

The  position  made  for  the  hV-jircseiitative  of  Forci;^ii  Powers  is  the  natural  oonse- 
queiiee  of  the  situation  and  the  tenden<di'8  which  they  have  just  pointed  out. 

The  residence  in  the  capital  is  virtually  interdicted. 

The  passajje  throuf^h  tlio  Inland  Sea  is  forbidden  to  their  vessels,  hy  means  of 
batteries  erected  with  that  object. 

Then  there  is  a  further  "reference  to  other  restrictions  under  wliich 
foreigners  were  phiced,  and  the  nienioraiuluni  proceeds  in  tliis  way: 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Governments  to  which  the  demands  on  the  part  of  the 
Japanese  Mission  now  in  Europe  has  yiven  rise,  enable  the  uudersiirned  clearly  to 
deline  their  obligations.  Tbe  foniij^n  Powers  not  only  reject  in  catefrorical  terms 
the  propositions  regarding  the  abandonment  of  Yokohama,  but  also  refuse,  by 
anticipation,  to  listen  to  any  overture  for  the  niodilication  of  existing  Treaties  or 
cnrtaihuent  of  the  rights  they  confer. 

The  instructions  transmitted  to  the  undersigned  are  identical.  All  are  directed 
to  maintain  Treaty  rights  intact,  and  to  insist  on  their  complete  observance. 

Then  follows  a  reference  of  how  the  Treaty  rights  had  been  exer- 
cised, most  fairly,  in  the  interests  of  the  residents  as  well  as  of  the 
foreigners;  and  then  the  memorandum  says: 

Whereas  a  more  energetic  attitude  would,  on  the  contrary,  have  undoubtedly,  for 
immediate  result,  the  dissipation  of  the  idea  now  entertained  by  the  daimios,  that 
patience  has  only  been  dictated  by  weakness  or  fear. 

A  vigorous  demonstration  will  disarrange  schemes  scarcely  yet  formed,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  give  support  to  the  party  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of  Treaties 
before  its  opponents  will  have  time  to  crush  it.  It  will  moreover  give  a  salutary 
lesson  to  those  8enii-inde])endent  feudal  chiefs  who  scoff  at  the  obligations  of 
Treaties,  the  validity  of  which  they  repudiate,  and  who  for  the  justification  of  their 
continuous  acts  of  violence  appeal  to  a  decree  still  in  existence  which  makes 
foreigners  outlaws. 

In  a  word,  this  decided  attitude  may  furnish  to  the  Tycoon  an  occasion  to  regain 
an  inllnence  which  is  slipping  from  his  weak  hands,  although  he  is  far  from  willing 
to  abdicate  or  renounce  his  governing  powers.  At  all  events  it  may  compel  this 
Prince  [that  was  Choshiu]  to  abandon  the  system  of  duplicity  and  half-measures 
■which  he  now  follows,  and  openly  declare  whether  he  wishes  to  respect  the  Treaties, 
or  sides  with  those  who  wish  to  tear  them  up. 

Then  the  memorandum  further  states  the  unanimous  agreement  ot 
the  undersigned  to  the  course  that  is  going  to  be  suggested,  and  then 
it  proceeds: 

I  low  and  where  the  first  blow  must  be  struck  is  easily  determined  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  present  state  of  things. 

While  the  majority  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Treaties  has  limited  itself  to 
menaces,  the  Prince  of  Choshiu  has  resolutely  taken  the  initiative  of  attack,  by 
prohibiting  to  foreign  vessels  all  access  to  the  Inland  Sea,  and  hy  stopping  the  sup- 
plies of  produce  for  the  Nagasaki  market  carried  on  by  native  junks  as  has  been 
shown  by  the  successive  reports  received  from  the  (Consular  Agents  at  that  jtort; 
such  a  continued  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations  and  formal  negation  of  Treaty 
rights  has  been  encouraged  by  the  impunity  which  those  perpetrating  the  acts  have 
been  allowed  to  enjoy. 

The  President. — I  believe  the  jioint  is  very  clearly  made  out. 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — That  memoinndum  was  signed  by  all  the 
Powers  I  have  mentioned — the  United  States  among  them — relying 
and  insisting  upon  their  rights  under  that  Treaty. 

Senator  .Al organ. — With  deference,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  point 
has  been  clearly  made  out,  and  I  beg  to  state  the  reasons,  in  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  the  learned  President. 

The  President. — I  mean  with  reference  to  what  Sir  Richard  told  us. 

Senator  Morgan. — My  reason  for  saying  that  is  this:  The  Tycoon  of 
Japan  was  a  military  officer  who  undertook  to  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Government,  and  retire  the  Mikado  on  his  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity simply. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  was  Clioshiu'? 

Senator  Morgan. — No,  the  Mikado — ou  bis  ecclesiastical  autbority 
simply,  aucl  to  cut  bim  out  from  auy  participation  in  tbe  civil  Govern- 
ment. Tbe  Tycoon  wbile  tbus  establisbed,  was  denied  by  tbe  Japanese 
tbe  powers  of  tbe  Government  to  maketbat  Treaty  witb  Great  Britain. 
I  bave  never  been  informed  tbat  tbe  United  States  was  a  party  to  it 
or  tbe  Netberlauds,  or  France.  Tbat  matter  went  on  until  a  strife,  a 
revolution,  occurred  in  Japan,  by  wbicb  tbe  feudal  cbiefs  (of  wbom  tbe 
Prince  of  Cbosbiu  was  one.  Prince  legato)  undertook  to  affirm  and 
re-establish  the  autbority  of  tbe  Mikado.  Tbe  British  Government 
undertook  to  vsustain  tbe  Tycoon  and  claimed  tbe  autbority  of  tbe 
Treaty  it  bad  made  with  tbe  Tycoon,  and  in  doing  so  it  of  course  con- 
tinued to  send  its  ships  through  these  narrow  straits  of  Shimonoseki. 
Tbe  Netherlands  did  the  same  and  the  United  States  did  tbe  same. 
When  tbe  United  States  ship  was  attacked.  Admiral  Macdougal  went 
down  witb  the  "  Wj^oming",  attacked  the  batteries  of  Prince  of  Cbosbiu. 
and  beat  them;  also  three  ships  of  war  tbat  were  stationed  in  this  very 
narrow  pass.  The  Tycoon  was  overthrown ;  the  Mikado  was  reinstated 
in  bis  power,  and  no  new  treaty  arrangement  has  been  made  which 
gives  to  any  of  these  countries  a  higher  power  than  they  had  before. 
So  tbat  I  beg  leave  to  say,  I  suppose  tbat  tbat  was  an  assertion  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain,  Franco,  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  States, 
that  tbat  was  a  part  of  the  high  seas — a  part  of  tbe  open  sea — through 
which  the  ships  of  all  countries  bad  the  right  to  pass,  and  that  was  at 
the  bottom  of  their  contention. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  only  say.  Senator,  with  great  respect, 
tbat  from  your  own  recital  of  it  1  should  have  thought  that  tbe  con- 
trary conclusion  must  have  been  drawn.  Tbat  the  rights  were  origi- 
nally given  by  Treaty,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  was  concerned,  there  is 
no  doubt;  and  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  fresh  Treaty  since  then, 
seems  to  me  to  point  to  the  irresistible  inference  that  on  the  rebellion 
of  Cbosbiu  against  the  lawful  autbority  being  put  down,  tbe  old  Treaty 
rights  revived,  and  that  we  have  continued  to  navigate  the  inland 
waters  under  the  Treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — Tbere  was  just  the  contrary  contention  by  the 
United  States,  and  upon  that  we  paid  back  the  indemnity  money  to 
Japan  that  she  had  paid  us  on  that  occasion. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  am  only  dealing  with  the  information  I 
have  before  me;  but  certainly,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
information  from  tbe  original  documents  at  my  disposal  during  the 
interval  of  tbe  adjournment,  they  api)ear  at  present  to  support  the  view 
of  this  transaction  that  1  have  ventuicd  to  i)ut  before  you.  Of  course 
if  there  be  other  official  documents  wbicb  show  1  am  wrong,  I  shall  at 
once  admit  it;  but  I  cannot  admit  it  in  the  face  of  tbe  documents  which 
are  the  only  ones  to  which  I  bave  access  up  to  tbe  piesent  time. 

Tbe  Phhsident. — Mr.  Senator,  your  opinion  would  be  tbat  the  United 
States  did  not  acknowledge  the  liberty  of  passing  through  these 
straits? 

Senator  Morgan. — It  deinandod  the  liberty  of  passing  tlirougb. 

Sir  Richard  Wkbstki;. —  I  cannot  b('li>  tliinking  it  will  turn  (tut  tbat 
they  claimed  it  nnder  the  "favored  nation"  (;lause,  wbicb  was  tbe  idea 
tliat  ])ass((]  tlirougb  Senator  Morgan's  mind — I  cannot  hel])  tbinking  it 
"Will  turn  out  tbat  there  was  a  favored  nation  agreement  between  Japan 
and  tlie  United  States  under  wbicb  tbe  United  States  claimed  tbe  same 
privileges  wbicb  Great  liritain  bad. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  so,  there  must  have  been,  at  the  same  time, 
Bome  other  justification. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster.— Following  tlie  actual  documents,  I  cannot 
but  assume  tliat  wIkmi  (iicat  J'owers  j)ut  forward  Treaties,  that  real 
bona  fide  straiglitforward  action  was  taken  by  tlieOreat  Powers. 

The  President. — At  any  rate,  one  fact  Iscleai' — that  the  Straits  are 
less  than  three  miles  wide. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  arc  about  a  mile  and  a  half  wide. 

The  President. — Then  it  would  seem  they  were  territorial  waters 
nnless  Japan  was  brought  to  surrender  what  they  considered  as  inland 
waters. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  first  right,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is 
concerned,  was  by  Treaty. 

Senator  MORGAN. — They  had  been  open  to  the  nations  of  the  world — 
for  a  great  many  years  prior  to  the  action  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
in  making  the  Treaty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  original  right  of  Great  Britain  to  go 
til  rough  was  by  Treaty. 

Lord  Hannen. — Great  Britain  preferred  to  take  it  hj  Treaty  rather 
than  to  assert  it  as  an  international  right. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  it  is  very  close 
to  the  i)oint  1  was  arguing;  but,  of  course,  the  Senator  was  good  enough 
to  say  tliat  he  desired  it  examined  by  the  Counsel  of  both  parties;  and 
I  believe  (I  speak  with  authority  on  this  matter  as  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Piggott  is  present),  I  have  given  an  accurate  account  of  the  trans- 
action as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned  unless  documents  are  pro- 
duced to  show  that  I  am  wrong  in  that  matter. 

You  will  remember.  Sir,  at  the  adjournment  of  the  Tribunal,  I  had 
pressed  most  strongly  that,  in  the  case  of  all  wild  animals,  in  order  to 
acquire  property,  possession  must  be  taken;  and,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tions put  by  the  Senator  before  the  adjournment,  my  contention  is  that 
no  property  at  all  could  be  acquired  in  a  seal  inside  or  outside  terri- 
torial waters  till  possession  had  been  taken,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
property  could  be  acquired  is  by  taking  possession;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  point  he  put  to  me  as  to  wiiat  would  hapiien  if  a  United 
States  subject  killed  a  seal  in  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea,  I  would-reply 
to  him  that  prior  to  the  year  1880,  when  President  Jlarrison  came  into 
Office  and  the  law  was  extended  over  the  waters  of  Behring  Sea  up 
to  the  eastern  line,  there  was  no  prohibition  against  the  killing  of  male 
seals  at  all  outside  what  maybe  called  the  territorial  waters  of  Alaska. 
That  is,  to  say,  outside  the  ])roper  limit  of  territorial  waters,  there  was 
no  prohibition  against  a  United  States  subject  shooting  a  male  seal, 
and  he  would  have  acquired  the  right  of  property  in  that  male  seal  by 
shooting  it,  or  killing  it.  or  by  capturing  it,  and  by  no  other  operation. 

Now%  I  desire  to  sujjplement  what  I  said  in  regard  to  this  matter  by 
referring  to  two  authorities  only  bearing  on  the  question  you  were  good 
enough  to  put  to  me  with  reference  to  keei)ing  the  animals  alive  in  a 
pen  or  in  an  enclosure.  It  is  a  question  entirely  of  whether  the  enclosure 
in  which  they  are  held  is  such  that  you  can,  at  any  time,  take  i)ossession 
of  them  and  capture  them.  That  is  referred  to  at  page  31  of  the  British 
Argument;  and  three  authorities  are  given,  one  taken  from  a  book, 
which  1  think  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  has  been  recently  looking  through. 
Pollock  and  Wright's  book  on  "  Possession  in  the  Common  Law",  and  I 
read  from  page  31  of  our  Argument: 

Trespass  or  theft  cannot  at  common  law  be  committpd  of  living  animals  fercr 
natur(v  unless  they  are  tame  or  fonlinoil.  They  may  he  in  the  park  or  pcmd  of  a  per- 
son who  has  tlie  ex(  liisive  riiiht  to  t;iice  tlieiii,  hut  tliey  are  not  in  liis  possession 
unless  they  are  either  so  eontined,  or  so  powerless  by  reason  of  immaturity  that  they 
can  be  taken  at  pleasure  with  certainty. 
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And  then  two  instances  of  that  are  given,  both  of  which  are  author- 
ities in  our  Courts, —  Young  v.  Mitchens,  where  fish  only  partly  in  a 
seine-net  were  held  not  to  be  in  possession;  that  is  to  say,  they  were  not 
sufficiently  captured:  and  Regina  v.  Revu  Pothadu,  where  fish  in  irri- 
gation tanks  in  India  (that  is  to  say,  large  tanks  not  like  ordinary 
ponds  or  stews,  where  fish  are  kept  when  in  possession)  were  held  not 
to  be  in  possession. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  should  like  to  say  that  you  must  read  the 
sentence  succeeding  the  one  you  read,  in  order  to  get  at  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  author. 

fcir  Richard  Webster. — The  succeeding  sentence,  as  the  learned 
Judge  asks  me  to  read  it,  is  this : 

An  animal,  once  tamed  or  reclaimed,  may  continue  in  a  man's  possession,  althougli 
it  fly  or  run  abroad  at  its  will,  if  it  is  in  the  habit  of  returning  regularly  to  a  place 
■where  it  is  under  his  complete  control;  such  habit  is  commonly  called  "animus 
revertendi." 

The  learned  Judge  must  pardon  me  for  pointing  out,  with  great  def- 
erence, this  does  not  bear  on  the  question  of  ichat  is  sufficient  posses- 
sion. I  am  not  on  the  question  of  animus  reveriendi  noAv,  or,  I  am  sure 
unintentionally,  he  would  not  have  diverted  the  mind  of  the  Court  from 
the  question  of  what  is  sufficient  jiossession.  I  am  not  on  the  question 
of  how  that  possession  is  continued,  but  what  is  sufticient  possession: 
and  the  test  of  sufficiency  is  that  they  can  be  taken  at  pleasure  with  cer- 
tainty; and,  in  the  same  way,  I  shall  show  you  that  animals  which,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  have  the  animus  revertendi  can  be  so 
taken  without  exception. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  taking  of  an  animal  ferw  iiatiircc  found  at  large,  though 
in  fact  having  an  an'nnns  reveftendi,  will  not  be  theft  if  the  taker  had  not  the  means 
of  knowing  that  it  was  reclaimed;  not  because  there  is  no  trespass,  but  because  an 
essential  ingredient  of  animuft  fiirandi  is  excluded  by  his  ignorance  that  there  was 
an  owner.  In  some  cases,  also,  theft  is  excluded  by  reason  that  the  taking  is  con- 
stituted a  lesser  offence  by  Statute. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  only  referred  to  it  because  it  was  used  there 
in  the  argument  to  demonstrate  the  right  to  take  them,  and  the  right 
of  po'ssession  was  gone  when  they  left  the  enclosure.  I  only  meant  to 
suggest  that  that  sentence,  taken  in  connection  with  the  one  you  read, 
would  perhaps  give  the  whole  mind  of  the  Author. 

Sir  Kichard  Webster. — If  that  impression  is  conveyed  by  that  pas- 
sage in  the  argument,  it  is  not  what  the  persons  who  framed  the  argu- 
ment meant.  What  the  persons  who  framed  the  argument  meant  was 
what  is  the  question  of  what  is  sufficient  possession,  and  that  that  can 
be  retained  by  animus  revertendi,  not  only  do  we  not  disi)ute,  but  in  the 
subseciuent  passage  that  is  pointed  out.  I  do  not  tlnnk  with  great  def- 
erence a  lawyer  would  have  stated  it  differently,  though  doubtless  he 
would  have  been  careful  to  point  out,  that  possession  is  preserved  by 
what  the  law  calls  animus  revertendi  because  you  have  to  ditt'erentiate 
the  <'ase  of  animals  of  which  possessicm  has  been  taken. 

Tiic  I'REsiDJONT.  — J)o  you  understand  the  last  plir;ise  you  read  from 
Pollock  and  Wright  as  meaning,  that  when  there  is  no  animus  furandi, 
when  one  takes  this  reclaimed  game  out  of  premises  where  it  is  gener- 
ally kc])t,  he  would  legally  get  possession  of  it? 

Sir  JiiciiAiM)  Webster. — 1  think  that  is  not  the  sentence  to  which 
the  learned  Judge  referred.  The  (listin(;tion  would  affect  the  question 
of  ils  being  a  crime,  but  would  not  l(»n<h  the  rinostion  of  property. 

The  Pk];si])KNT. — You  do  not  think  the  otlier  alludes  to  the  ques- 
tion of  property. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. —I  tliiiik  the  question  of  property  ended  at 
the  words  "Such  habit  is  called  an  animus  revertcndi.''^ 

Those  are  the  two  sentences  to  which  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  called  my 
attention.     I  only  rea<l  Curther  in  case  I  should  have  omitted  anythintf. 

The  President. — Still,  it  was  interesting. 

Lord  llANNEN. — The  Authors  go  on  to  point  out  that  even  if  the 
animal  has  been  tamed  and  reclaimed,  yet,  if  it  is  at  large  so  that  the 
taker  has  no  means  of  knowing  it  was  private  property,  it  negatives 
the  idea  of  his  having  the  aniinns  furandi. 

The  President. — Yes;  but  what  as  to  the  question  of  property? 

Lord  Uannen, — It  does  not  touch  the  question  of  property  in  the 
man  who  has  reclaimed,  but  only  deals  with  the  guilt  of  the  person 
who  took  it. 

The  President.  —  You  would  consider  tlie  man  who  reclaimed 
remains  legal  owner. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — As  my  Lord  Hannen  put,  if  the  animal 
was  his  on  the  ground  of  having  been  tamed  and  reclaimed,  and  it  was 
going  to  return  to  his  dominion  or  i)lace,  it  would  still  remain  his. 

The  President. — So  that  the  man  that  intercepted  it  would  not  be 
punished  for  theft,  but  it  would  not  alter  the  proi)erty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Y'es.  Take  the  case  of  a  tame  stray  horse; 
I  doubt  very  much  if  a  man  could  be  punished  for  theft  if  he  simply 
caught  the  horse,  and  did  not  know  whose  it  was,  and  kept  it.  He  would 
have  no  defence  to  an  action  for  not  bringing  it  back;  but  he  could  not 
be  charged  with  theft,  because  he  would  say: — It  was  a  stray  horse, 
and  I  took  it  because  no  one  was  there  with  it. 

I  will  not  overlook  this  question  of  animus  revertendi,  and  I  assure 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  that  i  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  suggesting  that 
property  might  not  be  continued  by  means  of  animus  revertendi  but  it 
was  the  second  branch  of  that  which  I  w^as  about  to  address  myself  to. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  must  excuse  me,  I  did  so,  because  in 
printed  Argument  of  Great  Britain  it  is  introduced  in  the  discussion  of 
the  question  of  property. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  think  quite  rightly,  but  you  must  look 
at  the  argument  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  understand  and  I  only  meant  that  that  sen- 
tence should  be  taken  with  the  one  quoted  in  the  brief  to  get  the  full 
mind  of  the  author. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes,  I  think  the  answer  is  to  consider 
whether  the  i^erson  who  framed  it  was  considering  the  whole  subject 
or  part  of  it  and  I  understand  they  were  only  dealing  with  possession 
as  distinguished  from  how  that  possession  would  be  continued. 

Sir,  I  cannot  state  this  question  of  what  is  suflicient  possession  bet- 
ter than  in  the  language  of  Savigny  which  is  cited  in  the  United  States 
Argument  page  1U8: 

Wild  animals  are  only  possessed  so  \or\rr  as  some  special  disposition  (cnstodia) 
exists  which  enables  ns  aetnally  to  get  them  into  our  power.  It  is  not  every  cus- 
todia,  therefore  which  is  suflicient;  whoever,  for  instance,  keeps  wMld  aniiuals  in  a 
])ark,  or  fish  in  a  lake,  has  undoubtedly  done  soniethiuK  to  secure  them,  but  it  does 
not  depend  upon  his  mere  will,  but  on  a  variety  of  accidents  whether  he  can  actually 
catch  them  when  he  wishes,  consequently,  possession  is  not  here  retained;  quite 
otherwise  with  tish  kept  in  a  stew,  or  animals  in  a  yard,  because  then  they  may  be 
canght  at  any  moment.  Thirdly,  wild  beasts  tamed  artificially  are  likened  to  domes- 
ticated animals  so  lonn;  as  tliQy  retain  the  habit  of  retnrninj^  to  the  spot  where  their 
possessor  keeps  them  {donee  animtim,  i.  e.  consuetudinem,  revertendi  habet). 

Now  I  resume  the  thread  which  I  dropped  just  before  the  adjourn- 
ment.   Pressed  with  the  difficulty  of  contending  successfully  that  the 
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presence  of  the  wild  animals  on  land  or  in  territorial  waters  was  suffi- 
cient, the  advisers  of  the  United  States  have  endeavoured  to  supple- 
ment their  case  by  saying  that  tlie  property  that  the  United  States  or  the 
owners  of  lands  have  depends  on  animus  revertendi.  In  that  they  are 
guilty  of  two  fallacies.  One  I  have  endeavoured  to  expose;  the  other  I 
am  about  to  expose.  The  two  fallacies  are,  first,  that  the  suggestion 
that  mere  presence  of  the  wild  animals  upon  the  islands  gives  property 
at  all  in  the  animal ;  and,  second,  that  that  property  whatever  it  was  is 
retained  by  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  animus  revertendi. 

I  address  myself  as  closely  as  I  can  to  the  second  branch  of  the 
argument.  I  must  put  mj  proposition  somewhat  boldly,  but  I  am  open 
to  refutation  and  answer  if  I  make  a  mistake  therein — I  assert  there  is 
no  instance  in  the  books  where  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  has 
been  applied,  where  possession  had  not  been  already  previously  taken. 
I  say  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  only  applies  where  possession 
has  been  taken,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  person  has  had  at  some  time  or 
other  the  power  of  taking  and  actually  capturing  and  possessing  the 
animals.  I  care  not  which  animal  be  chosen,  I  will  take  only  one  of 
the  four  or  five  instances  there  are  in  the  books  to  which  attention 
may  be  called;  but  I  should  like  to  take  two,  one  of  wliich  certainly 
appeared  very,  very  often  in  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Carter,  because  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  like  the  bee  that  returns 
to  the  flower  from  time  to  time  to  get  honey  from  it,  whenever  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  was  a  little  exhausted,  he  returned  to  the 
bees  themselves  as  his  stock  instance;  and  I  do  not  think  I  shall  be 
wrong  in  saying  those  highly-favoured  bees  appeared  half-a-dozen  times 
in  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter's  argument,  not  too  often  for  my  pur- 
pose, because  they  are  a  very  effective  illustration  of  what  I  mean;  I 
will  take  the  case  of  the  bees.  There  is  never  any  property  in  the  bees 
whatever  till  they  have  been  hived.  Every  authority  agrees  on  that — 
Roman,  English,  American,  French.  There  is  no  property  in  the  bees 
whatever  till  they  have  been  hived.  What  does  hiving  mean?  Hiving 
means  that  in  a  house  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  bees,  moveable 
if  it  is  considered  desirable  they  should  be  moved — a  skip  either  made 
of  straw  or  a  structure  of  wood  capable  of  being  closed,  so  that  the 
bees  can  be  carried  away  when  in  the  hive,  if  you  desire  to  take  them 
to  another  place  in  that  hive;  when  they  have  been  so  hived  and  by 
their  habits  continue  to  return  home  to  that  hive,  then  so  long  and  so 
long  only  is  there  a  property  in  the  swarn)  or  the  herd,  if  my  learned 
friend  likes  it,  or  tlie  hive  of  bees.  Take  pigeons  in  a  dovecot.  The 
dovecot  is  provided  and  is  rei)eatedly  closed  at  night,  but  whether 
closed  at  night  or  not,  it  could  be  if  necessary.  In  both  cases  there  is 
food  supi)lied  where  it  is  desirable  that  the  animal  should  have  food. 

The  President. — You  do  not  s])eak  of  a  tanie  dove  now. 

Sir  Richard  Weustkr. — 1  sjx'ak  of  a  dove  or  i)igeon  in  respect  of 
which  this  animus  revertendi  is  suppos(Ml  to  continue  the  possession — 
pigeons  in  a  dovecot  or  i)igcon  house.  It  depends  on  what  you  call 
tame,  because  tiiere  is  no  (^ase  in  the  books  of  the  wild  ])igeon  that 
nests  in  your  trees  or  the  locJcs,  which  come  ba<'k  every  day  or  every 
night,  having  fed  in  tlie  li<'l(ls  of  tlie  adjoining  farnuu's,  being  your 
property.  On  the  confrary,  it  is  specifically  ])ut  with  respect  to  the 
pigeons  that  are  housed  in  tlic  <lovecote. 

JjOnl   riANNEN. —  Iloni(;(l. 

Sir  Richard  Wj-nsTEU. — Yes,  their  home  is  in  the  dovecote  or 
y)igeon-house.  Whether  they  are  tame  birds  in  the  sense  of  feeding 
out  of  your  hand  is  a  question  of  degree. 
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The  President. — You  mean  pigeons  not  fed  by  the  hand  of  man. 

Sir  KiCHAKD  Webster. — Well  there  are  and  there  are  not — as  a 
matter  of  fact  8i)t'akin<j;'  of  these  pigeons  if  they  cannot  get  food  in  very 
hard  times  in  the  tields  they  would  be  fed  in  the  dove-cot,  and  indeed 
the  way  they  are  induced  to  come  to  the  dove-cot  in  the  tirst  instance 
is  that  food  is  scattered  and  they  are  attracted  to  it  by  the  art  of  man. 
i>ut  my  i)oint  is,  and  J  (diallenge  my  learned  friend  to  contradict  it, 
that  there  is  no  case  of  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertendi  being  applied, 
except  where  the  animal  has  i)revi()us  to  its  departure  been  in  some 
place  in  which  i)()Ssession  has  been  or  could  be  in  fact  taken.  I  have 
all  the  authorities  under  my  hand  and  you  will  remember  them — the 
geese  that  fed  out  of  the  man's  hand  and  were  driven  away  by  the 
Defendant's  dog  which  had  twice  been  brought  back  and  said  to  be 
so  tame  they  fed  out  of  the  man's  hand:  the  bees  in  their  hive:  the 
pigeons,  as  1  have  already  said,  in  their  dove-cot  or  house:  the  deer 
which  have  been  made  so  tame  that  they  will  go  into  an  enclosure  or 
stable  where  they  could  be  kept  if  it  was  desired  to  keep  them,  and 
have  been  so  accustomed  to  it  by  the  hand  of  man  that  they  come  back 
intending,  as  Savigny  puts  it,  and  I  cannot  put  it  better  than  it  is  put 
in  page  iU8.  "To  return  to  the  spot  where  their  possessor  keeps 
them." 

Now  what  is  the  case  made  to  day?  The  case  made  to-day  is  that 
migratory  instinct  is  equivalent  to  animus  revertendi,  that  is  to  say  the 
fact  that  the  animal,  the  seal,  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  comes  to  the 
land — either  the  male  from  sexual  instincts,  or  the  fenuile  to  be  deliv- 
ered of  its  young — that  it  is  the  habit  of  coming  to  and  fro  to  the  land 
for  a  limited  portion  of  the  year  and  then  returning  to  the  sea. — it  is 
said  that  that  migratory  instinct  in  equivalent  to  an  animus  revertendi. 

Now  I  appeal,  Mr.  President,  to  you  and  to  every  member  of  this  Tri- 
bunal, as  a  lawyer,  and  I  appeal  to  their  impartial  judgment  that  they 
can  not  only  lind  no  authority,  but  not  even  a  vestige  of  an  authority 
for  the  suggestion  that  migratory  instincts  are  suflicient  to  give  a  prop- 
erty in  animals  on  the  ground  that  that  is  an  animus  revertendi.  Sir,  if 
that  be  the  case  there  are  literally  speaking  in  England  (I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  United  States  to  speak  of  them)  hundreds  of  kinds 
birds  that  in  their  migration  come  back  to  the  same  identical  spot — to 
the  same  tree  and  year  after  year  make  their  nests  in  the  same  place  or 
repair  the  old  nests  and  occupy  the  same  place,  and  those  birds  may  go 
away  at  other  times  of  the  year  from  equally  natural  instincts  either 
climate  or  from  some  other  cause — because  the  food  does  not  suit 
them — and  yet  not  only  is  there  no  trace  of  such  a  doctrine,  but  when- 
ever the  matter  has  come  up  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  migratory 
instincts  are  not  sufficient.  Every  authority  that  my  learned  friend 
has  cited  supports  my  contention.  1  reuiember  one — though  I  could  go 
through  all,  but  they  were  exhaustively  examined  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral— Hammond  v.  Mockett  where  the  crows,  or  rooks  as  they  ought  to 
be  called,  built  regularly  in  a  man's  trees,  came  regularly  there  and 
were  in  the  habit  of  freciuenting  those  trees  in  his  property.  It  was 
held  on  the  same  principle  we  have  been  discussing,  though  there  was 
not  only  the  strongest  animus  revertendi  but  an  indisputable  animus 
revertendi,  that  there  was  no  property  in  them. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Was  not  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  the 
Court  said  it  was  an  aninuU  that  was  not  useful  but  a  nuisance? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster.— No,  certainly  not.  I  say  the  whole  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  judgment  ])roceeds  entirely  upon  the  question  of 
property.    There  being  no  property  in  the  animal  at  all  as  being  an 
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iimmal  ferce  naturm^  tliey  do,  in  tlie  otber  part  of  their  judgment,  refer 
to  the  fact  that  rooks  are  not  usually  of  an  article  of  food.  If  you  will 
be  good  enough  to  look  at  the  full  report  of  that  case,  you  will  find 
some  five  or  six  out  of  the  eight  pages  of  the  Judgment  proceed  entirely 
on  the  ground  I  have  been  mentioning  to  you,  that  there  is  no  property 
in  a  wild  animal  simply  because  it  returns  and  lives  in  my  trees  or  my 
ground;  and  not  being  an  article  of  food  comes  in  entirely  at  the  end 
of  the  Judgment,  and  is  not  made  the  subject  of  the  Judgment. 

Senator  MorGtAN. — It  might  not  do  to  assume,  accepting  your  dis- 
tinction to  be  correct  between  migratory  instincts  and  animus  rever- 
tendij  that  the  seals  that  occupy  BehringSea  periodically  are  drawn  to 
those  Islands  by  simply  migratory  instincts.  For  instance,  a  nursing- 
mother,  that  goes  out  to  find  food  in  order  to  nourish  herself  to  be  able 
to  feed  her  young  could  not  be  said  to  return  under  a  migratory  instinct, 
but  an  animus  rcvertendi. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  was  not  attempting  to  deal  with  any 
specific  difference  which  may  be  drawn  between  particular  seals  or 
classes  of  seals. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  the  principle,  unless  it  applies  clearly  all 
through,  does  not  apply  at  all. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — If  you  say  so  and  give  judgment,  then  I 
must  bow. 

Senator  Morgan. — No,  I  do  not  say  so,  and  I  do  not  give  judgment; 
I  make  a  suggestion  for  you  to  argue. 

Sir  ItiCHARD  Webster. — I  can  scarcely  conceive.  Senator,  if  persons 
were  in  a  position  to  establish  ownership  in  any  particular  animal,  that 
that  would  carry  with  it  those  animals  to  which  none  of  those  principles 
applied. 

Senator  Morgan. — It  might  not. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — But  your  assumption  was  that,  if  the  prin- 
ciple api)lied,  it  applied  all  through. 

Senator  Morgan, — No;  I  nuike  no  assumption,  I  simply  put  a  ques- 
tion. If  it  is  ap[)lied  at  all,  should  it  not  be  applied  throughout!  And 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  question  for  you  to  answer. 

Sir  BiciiART)  Webster. — I  agree;  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  it;  you 
have  to  sc(;  wliat  the  principle  is;  and  it  is  this,  not  that  the  animal  is 
property  during  a  given  month,  or  during  a  certain  number  of  weeks, 
but  always  property,  and  this  property  lor  whi(!h  my  learned  friend  con- 
tended is  i)roperty  in  the  seals  when  they  are  thousands  of  miles  away 
at  all  times  of  the  year.  It  has  been  ])ut  by  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Ooudert 
orally,  and  in  writing  by  Mr.  IMielps,  that  that  ])roperty  ibllowsthe  ani- 
mal wherever  it  is;  and  it  might  be  impossible  to  justify  a  claim  upon 
the  limited  view  or  application  of  the  [)rincii>le  which  I  am  referring  to. 
But,  if  1  might  again  respectfully  put  my  point,  1  will  then  pass  from 
it,  rliat  there  is  no  greater  property  in  the  i)up  than  there  is  in  the 
motlier,  orin  the  two  combined;  and  I  say,  with  great  respect,  that, 
until  i)osscssion  has  been  taken,  the  true  doctrine  of  animus  rcvertendi 
does  not  a])p]y.  If  you  will  remember,  I  was  protesting  against  the 
idea  that  migratoiy  instincts,  si)eaking  of  the  herd  as  a  whole,  can  be 
turned  into  animus  rcrertcndi,  but  my  main  pro|)osition,  which  I  enun- 
ciated a  f(^w  moments  ago,  is,  that,  nnlil  possession  has  been  taken  in 
the  sei.'se  that  that  animal  has  been  in  sncli  cireumstaneesthat  tlie  man 
has  actually  captured  it,  the  doctrine  oi  animus  revvrtendi  hasnoappli- 
<;ation  of  any  sort  or  kind. 

IMie  wild  deer  tliat  is  in  the  ])ark.  and  that  never  has  b(>en  tamed  or 
reclaimed  at  all  equally  has  the  animus  rcvertendi  to  return  to  feed,  per- 
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hapa  to  the  same  pastures  as  the  tame  cue.  The  hind  that  drops  the 
<iSi\ii  hiis  the  mima (oi iiitus  rcrertendi  to  return  and  feed  the  eall"  wherever 
it  may  be;  but  until  possession  has  been  taken,  neitlier  in  one  case  uor 
in  the  other  is  there  any  property. 

But  it  may  be  said  to  me — You  are  not  statinpj  the  law  as  to  the 
stronji'est  case  tliat  <;an  be  put  against  you  sulhciently  lairl.\'. 

Belore  1  come  to  that  however,  1  would  ask  Mr.  Jnstice  Harlan's  atten- 
tiou  in  justitication  of  what  I  liave  said,  that  so  far  from  the  doctrine 
of  the  rooks  not  being  lit  for  food,  beinj;'  the  ratione  decitendi  or  the  basis 
of  the  judgment  in  Hannam  v.  Mockett,  in  a  i)assage  which  unfortu- 
nately is  by  a  inadvertence  not  set  out  in  the  United  States  Case,  inime- 
diateiy  following  where  they  do  stop,  and  within  a  few  lines  of  it,  this 
passage  occurs : 

Ami  even  with  respect  to  animals  fercb  naturw,  though  they  bo  iit  for  food,  such  as 
rabbits,  a  man  has  no  right  of  property  in  them.  In  Bolston's  Case,  it  was  adjudged 
that  if  a  man  mai<es  con^y  burroughs  in  his  own  land  which  increase  in  so  great 
number  that  they  destroy  his  neighbour's  land  ...  he  has  no  i)roperty  in  them. 

Of  course  you  know,  Mr.  President,  that  "conies"  are  rabbits.  It  is 
the  word  that  is  used  in  this  case  to  describe  rabbits. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — That  means  that  he  has  no  property  in  the 
wild  animals  simply  because  they  are  wild. 

Sir  KiCHAKD  Webster. — ISTo,  sir;  simply  because  thej'  are  coming 
back;  they  are  supposed  to  have  gone  off;  I  agree  tluit  they  are  rab- 
bits supposed  to  have  gone  off  the  land  of  the  man  who  made  the  coney 
burroughs  on  to  another  man's  hind. 

Mr.  .Justice  Harlan. — On  what  land  are  they  killed? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — They  are  killed  on  the  land  of  the  stranger. 
There  are  two  adjoining  proprietors,  A  and  13.  A  makes  coney  bur- 
roughs, or  in  other  word  a  house  for  the  conies,  feeds  them,  if  you  like, 
puts  down  turnij)s  in  hard  weather  in  order  that  the  conies  may  not  eat 
his  trees.  The  rabbits  run  out  of  their  holes  and  run  on  to  the  land  of 
the  adjoining  owner  B;  B  shoots  them.  They  are  B's  rabbits  when  he 
has  shot  them,  and  A  has  no  claim  against  him,  in  other  words  although 
he  made  the  coney  burroughs,  A  has  no  property'  in  them.  I  think.  Sir, 
that  as  to  the  distinction  which  you  have  put  to  me,  tending,  to  remove 
the  force  of  my  argument  based  on  Hannam  v.  Moclctt,  1  have  satisfied 
you  that  it  is  impossible  on  a  fair  examination  of  this  judgment  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  fact  that  the  rooks  were  not  ordinarily  tit  for 
food  had  anything  to  do  with  the  judgment  at  all. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  C  shoots  the  conies  on  the  laud  of  B,  they  belong 
to  B  ratione  solif 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — If  O  reduces  into  possession,  by  killing, 
the  wild  animals  on  the  land  of  B,  the  dead  animal  it  belongs  to  13. 
That  is  a  fiction  of  the  law. — 

Senator  Morgan. — Ah! 

Sir  BicnARD  Webster. — Well,  Senator,  1  am  not  unwilling  to  grap- 
ple with  tlie  point. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  beg  your  pardon;  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  fic- 
tion of  the  law,  I  thought  it  was  a  provision  of  the  law,  a  decision. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Really  I  used  that  expression,  but  I  did 
not  mean  fiction  in  that  sense.  I  merely  meant  the  dead  animal  being 
a  thing  which,  as  was  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  is  in  somebody's 
possession,  it  is  given  by  our  law,  contrary  to  the  civil  law,  contrary  to 
the  Roman  law — 

The  President. — And  to  the  French  law  also. 
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Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes.  The  possession  is  given  to  the  man 
on  whose  laud  it  falls  and  not  to  the  trespasser. 

Senator  Morgan. — Suppose  that  C  when  he  kills  the  coney  is  on  the 
public  highway  and  kills  it  there.     Whose  property  is  it  then? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  believe  it  would  be  the  property  of  the 
killer. 

Lord  Hannen. — Other  questions  may  arise  in  that  case.  If  it  is  only 
a  right  of  way,  the  jn-operty  may  belong  to  another  person. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes ;  you  have  to  consider  what  kind  of  a 
road  the  highway  is. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  King's  highway  where  everybody  has  a  right 
to  go,  and  nobody  has  a  right  to  trespass  upon  the  property  of  his 
neighbour? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I,  Mr.  President,  have  been  accustomed 
now  by  long  training,  if  I  can,  to  go  straight  to  the  real  point;  and  the 
real  point  is  that  there  is  no  property  in  any  of  these  animals  until  they 
are  captured  alive  or  dead,  and  therefore  it  makes  no  difl'erence  to  my 
purpose  in  whom  the  property  is  after  they  are  captured,  after  they  are 
dead.  If  I  am  well  founded — and  I  am  quite  willing  to  stake  my  case 
upon  it — that  there  is  no  property  in  wild  animals  until  iiossession  has 
been  taken  of  them,  and  that  the  only  effect  of  the  animus  revertendi  is 
to  preserve  the  property  acquired  by  the  taking  of  possession  as  long 
as  the  animal  is  coming  back  and  intends  to  come  back  to  the  premises 
of  the  person  who  has  reclaimed  or  tamed  it,  the  whole  question  of  whose 
property  it  is  after  it  is  dead  is  absolutely  academic.  It  throws  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  matter.  According  to  the  French  law,  as  you  have 
said,  and  as  I  have  found  out  myself  by  research,  the  animal  killed  on 
the  property  of  another  man  belongs  to  the  man  who  shot  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  English  law  and  the  doctrine  that  a  man  shall  not  take  advan- 
tage of  his  own  wrong  the  animal  belongs  to  the  man  on  whose  land  it 
lies  when  it  is  dead. 

The  President. — That  is  a  special  provision  of  the  law. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  a  si)ecial  provision,  and  it  does  not 
advance  us  on  the  road  one  single  step. 

The  President. — It  seems  contrary  to  the  principle? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  do  not  really  know  whether  it  is  contrary 
to  the  i)rinciple  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  entirely — I  will  not  use  that 
word  fiction  again — a  rule  one  way  or  the  other.  It  nuikes  no  differ- 
ence to  the  point  we  are  considering,  and  it  seems  to  afford  no  light  or 
assistance. 

The  President. — You  are  aware  that  under  the  French  law  a  man 
who  has  a  wood  in  which  are  conies  is  rcsi)on!sible  for  the  damage  which 
the  conies  do  to  a  neighbour;  but  that  does  not  alter,  I  believe,  the 
(question  of  i)ro])erty. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — But  also  by  the  French  law,  Mr.  President, 
if  the  conies  run  out  on  the  other  man's  land  that  other  man  may  shoot 
them. 

The  President. — Yes. 

Sir  RiciiAKi)  VVeijster. — And  therefore,  as  a  conclusive  answer,  as 
far  as  property  is  concerned,  the  man  out  of  whose  wood  they  have 
run  has  no  j)iop(!rty  in  those  conies.  And  they  might  equally  be  said 
to  be  the  property  of  the  man  on  whose  property  they  have  run. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  jxtiiit  my  aignment  in  one  sentence,  showing 
you  the  bearing  of  tlie  two  liml)s  of  tlu^  arguiiuMit.  I  assume  I  have 
made  my  grf)iind  good,  and  to  a\oid  repetition  I  assnnK^  tliat  I  have 
aatislied  you  thai  tiicie  is  no  property  in  a  wild  animal  going  on  to  a 
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nirtii's  land  simply  by  viiiiic  of  its  j;<>iii^  tliore;  that  ho  has  only  ;;ot 
a  rifi'lit  of  killiiij>-  it  and  (;apt*iriii<;  it  and  treating-  it  as  his  kecpinj^ 
otlii-i-  ])CiS()iis  olV  his  land. 

lliat  animal  inns  away,  swims  away,  or  filers  away  from  tlie  man's 
land.  How  can  the  liu^t  that  tlie  animal  intends  by  natural  instincts 
to  return  to  that  same  ])iece  <jf  land  f;ive  the  man  a  j^reater  i)roi)erty 
than  ho  has  Avhen  tbe  animal  is  on  the  land.  If  I  have  not  mack'  my 
point  clear  thoujih  I  hojje  1  have,  let  me  rejK'at  myself.  The  animal 
comes  on  to  my  land.  1  assume  tor  the  i>ur])0se  of  my  arj^ument  that 
1  have  shown  you  that  according'  to  the  law  of  all  civilized  nations  1 
have  no  proi)erty  in  that  wild  animal.  The  animal  leaves  the  land, 
meaning'  to  come  back  the  next  year,  if  it  has  any  intention  at  all  by 
natural  instinct  to  come  back  to  the  land.  When  it  is  off  the  land 
in  the  sea  how  can  the  animus  rercrtendi  in  that  sense,  the  instinct  to 
return,  give  me  when  the  animal  is  off  my  land,  a  greater  projierty 
than  I  had  when  the  animal  was  on  it.  Sir,  I  submit  to  this  Tribunal 
that  the  more  this  question  of  i)roperty  is  examined  tlui  more  impos- 
sible— I  will  not  use  any  word  which  my  friends  may  think  not  suffi- 
ciently respectful  to  their  positioji — the  more  im])0ssible  their  position 
becomes.  It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  correctly  stated  the  law  as 
to  these  cases  where  the  animus  rerertendi  continues  proi)erty — not 
(jives  it,  please.  It  never  does  anything  but  continue  property.  The 
animus  rerertendi  only  continues  the  property  which  has  been  created 
by  some  ])revious  act. 

The  President. — I  do  not  believe  the  contrary  was  argued,  Sir 
Hi  chard. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  do  not  know  that,  Sir.  I  have  no  right 
to  assume  it. 

The  President. — I  believe  the  question  was  about  possession. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Would  you  be  good  enough  to  look,  Mr. 
President,  at  page  lOU  of  the  United  States  Argument,  where  in  a  book 
of  the  higiiest  authority,  cited  by  everybody  with  approval,  cited  by 
my  learned  friends  as  sujjporting  their  proposition — I  mean  the  second 
book  of  Bractou — the  language  is: 

In  the  first  place,  throuji'ti  the  first  takiuj?  of  those  things  whrch  belong  to  no 
person,  and  which  now  belong  to  the  King  by  civil  right,  and  are  not  connnon  as 
of  olden  time,  such,  for  instance,  a.s  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  fish,  and  all  animals 
which  are  born  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  sea,  or  in  the  sky,  or  in  the  air;  wherever 
they  may  be  captured  aud  wherever  they  shall  have  been  captured,  they  begin  to 
bo  mine  because  they  are  coerced  under  my  keeping,  aud  by  the  saiius  reason,  if 
thoy  escape  from  my  keeping,  and  recover  their  natural  liberty  they  cease  to  bo 
mine,  and  again  belong  to  the  first  taker. 

Can  anybt)dy  have  the  hardihood  to  suggest  that  the  seals  do  not 
recover  their  natural  liberty"? 

The  President. — I  thought  you  argued  that  they  had  never  lost  it. 

Sir  KioiiARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  first  question  is,  what  is  their  natural  lib- 
erty? Is  natural  liberty  feeding  in  the  sea  or  existing  and  being  born 
upon  the  land. 

Sir  IliCHARD  Webster. — Senator,  Avith  very  great  deference,  it  does 
not  touch  my  point  the  least  in  the  Avorld.  1  care  not  what  view^  you 
take,  whether  they  are  upon  the  land  and  get  all  their  food  ui)on  it  and 
do  not  go  out  into  the  sea  at  all.  ]\Iy  position  is,  you  do  not  get  any 
property,  according  to  the  law  of  all  civilizo^l  nations,  until  possession 
has  been  taken. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is,  provided  they  are  animals  ferw  naturccf 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Ceitainly ;  but  we  must  not  have  the  ques- 
tion shitted  every  mosneut. 

"n  e    T>Ti  VT'T ^'\ 
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Senator  Morgan. — 'No;  I  do  not  shift  it  at  all.  I  supposed  you 
meant  subject  to  that  qualification. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  lioi:)e  so.  The  seals  have  never  lost  their 
liberty.  The  seals  that  are  driven  and  killed  possibly  have  not  much 
liberty  left.  The  seals  that  are  not  driven  aud  go  away  have  never 
lost  their  liberty  at  all.  If  a  man  has  tried  to  drive  them  if  he  let 
them  go  he  does  not  restrain  their  liberty. 

The  President. — I  believe  that  is  agreed  between  both  parties, 
what  you  have  just  stated. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — It  may  be,  Mr.  President.  Of  course  it  is 
not  possible  to  argue  every  point  at  the  same  moment;  aud  that  is 
why  I  reminded  the  learned  Senator  that  the  introduction  of  the  sug- 
gestion which  he  was  good  enough  to  make  to  me  did  not  bear  upon 
the  argument  which  I  was  proceeding  upon.  I  was  proceeding  upon 
the  theory  that  originally  the  seal  was  an  animal  fcr(v  natura';  that  it 
never  has  lost  its  liberty;  and  that  never  having  lost  its  liberty  no  pos- 
session has  been  taken  of  it;  that  no  possession  or  occupation  having 
been  taken,  the  doctrine  of  animus  revertetidi  has  no  application  at  all. 
I  was  met  with  the  case  of  the  bees;  and  accordingly  I  desire  to  say 
that  the  strongest  case  they  can  put,  namely,  that  of  those  bees,  fails 
them  altogether. 

Now  Bracton  puts  it  on  their  originally  having  lost  their  liberty : 

But  they  recover  their  natural  liberty  then,  when  they  have  either  escaped  from 
my  sight  in  the  free  air,  and  are  no  Ifinger  in  my  keeping,  or  when  they  are  within 
my  sight  iinder  such  circumstances  that  it  is  imi)ossible  for  me  to  overtake  them. 

Occupation  also  comprises  fishing,  hunting,  aud  capturing. 

I^ow  then,  here  is  the  point  the  Senator  put  to  me  about  wishing  to 
drive  them : 

Pursuit  alone  does  not  make  a  thing  mine,  for  although  I  have  wounded  a  wild  beast 
so  that  it  may  be  captured,  nevertheless  it  is  not  mine  unless  I  capture  it.  On  the 
contrary  it  will  belong  to  him  who  first  takes  it,  for  many  things  usually  happen  to 
prevent  the  capturing  it.  Likewise,  if  a  wild  boar  lalls  into  a  not  which  I  have  spread 
for  hunting,  and  I  liave  carried  it  oft',  having  witli  much  exertion  extracted  it  from 
the  net,  it  will  be  mine,  if  it  shall  have  come  into  my  power,  unless  custom  or  privi- 
lege rules  to  the  contrary. 

There  were  certain  privileges  about  wild  boars  that  prevented  people 
from  catching  them  at  one  time,  and  that  was  what  Bracton  was  refer- 
ring to. 

The  President. — Was  that  under  the  feudal  law  or  in  general? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  think  they  were  under  the  feudal  laws. 

Occupation  also  includes  shutting  up,  as  in  the  case  of  bees,  which  are  wild  by 
nature. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  American  Judge  referred  to  meant  to  con- 
tradict this  or  not. 

For  if  they  sliouhl  liave  settled  on  my  tree  they  would  not  be  any  the  more  mine, 
until  I  have  shut  tbcm  up  in  a  hive,  tlian  birds  whi(;h  have  nuido  a  nesfc  in  my  tree, 
and  therefore  if  another  ])crs(»u  shall  shut  Miem  up,  he  will  have  the  dominion  over 
them.     A  swarm,  also,  which  has  llown  away  out  of  my  hive — 

That  is  to  say,  which  has  already  been  reduced  to  possession  in  the 
hive: 

is  BO  long  understood  to  be  mine  as  long  a.**  it  is  in  my  sight,  an<l  the  overtaking  of  it 
is  not  iuijxjssible,  otluTwisf;  llicy  lu'long  to  the  (irst  taker;  liut  if  a  ijcrson  shall 
<-aj>tiirc,  til  em,  lie  docs  not  make;  (licm  liis  own  if  he,  shall  know  that  they  are  another's, 
but  ho  commits  <a  tiiefb  unless  he  has  tin;  intention  to  restore  them.  And  these  thinga 
are  true,  unless  somotimoB  from  custom  iu  some  parts  the  practice  is  otherwise. 
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Now,  I  should  ask  the  Senator  kindly  to  k;t  me  read  tliis  j;ieat  author- 
ity ui)on  the  (lucstion  wliicli  he  introdncrd  a  moment  n<^o  into  my 
argument,  as  to  wliether  seals  arc  domestic  or  not. 

What  has  bci-n  said  ahovo  applies  to  aiiiiiialH  \vlii(  li  liavc  rciiiaiucMl  at  all  times 
wild;  and  if  wild  aniuials  have  been  tamed — 

Is  there  any  living  being  who  suggests  that  these  seals  have  been 
tamed?    Ccuild  any  reasonable  man  suggest  it  for  a  moment. 

if  wild  auiiiiiiis  have  been  tamed,  and  they  by  habit  go  out  and  return,  tly  away — 

That  means  witli  a  tamed  habit, 

Biioh  as  deer,  swans,  seafowls,  and  doves,  and  such  like,  another  rule  has  lieen 
apjiroved  that  they  arc  so  lon<j  considered  as  ours  as  lonjif  as  they  have  the  disposi- 
tion to  return  ;  for  if  they  have  no  disjiosition  to  return  they  cease  to  be  ours,  lint 
they  seem  to  cease  to  have  the  disposition  to  return  when  they  have  abandoned  the 
habit  of  returning ;  and  the  same  is  said  of  fowls  and  geese  which  have  become  wild 
after  being  tamed. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not,  I  submit,  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this 
habit  of  returning  means  the  habit  of  returning  after  they  have  been 
tamed,  not  the  habit  of  returning  while  they  are  in  a  wild  condition. 

The  President. — You  made  your  case  perhaps  easier  in  saying  that 
the  seals  had  been  stated  to  be  tame.  They  were  not  precisely  argued 
to  be  tame.  They  were  argued  to  be  the  object  of  Avhat  Mr.  Carter 
called  a  husbandry. 

Sir  EiCHAiiD  Webster. — With  great  deference,  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  case  in  which  what  my  friend  ^Fr.  Carter  calls  the  creation  of  a 
husbandry  has  been  supposed  to  be  ecpiivalent  either  to  taming  or  taking 
l)ossession  of  the  animal.  The  sparing  and  not  slaughtering  the  whole, 
the  abstaining  from  the  right  to  kill  on  your  land  never  has  been  sug- 
gested as  giving  property.  I  could  give  you  instances  without  number. 
Why,  in  the  case  of  the  rabbits,  there  is  not  as  much  huvsbandry  in  the 
seals  as  there  is  in  the  rabbits.  It  seems  to  me.  Sir,  that  the  mere 
statement  of  the  case  of  rabbits  is  sufficient.  The  rabbit  nuin,  on  the 
hyi)othesis,  may  construct  the  burrows.  Xothing  of  that  kind  is  done 
for  the  seal.  No  house  is  built  for  them.  The  man,  if  he  chooses  to  do 
it,  can  feed  the  rabbits,  to  induce  them  to  return. 

The  President. — You  compare  the  seal  to  the  rabbit,  u])on  which 
there  is  no  doubt.  Suppose  we  com])are  them  with  the  bee.  The  bee  is 
not  a  tame  animal. 

Sir  liicuAiiD  Webster. — Let  me  com})are  it.  Sir,  with  the  case  of  the 
bee.  In  the  case  of  the  bee,  the  man  biulds  the  hive,  builds  the  house 
in  which  the  stock  is  going  to  be  hived.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  you  no 
doubt  know  perfectly  well,  he  does  in  hard  weather  actually  feed  the 
bees,  and  he  does  make  convenient  places  in  which  the  bee  can  store  its 
honey;  and  modern  invention  has  actually  assisted  him  in  the  formation 
of  the  comb  in  which  the  honey  will  be  placed. 

Lord  IIannex. — Those  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the  French  law 
is  based  in  the  case  you  refer  to. 

The  President. — You  kuowyou  just  objected  to  calling  the  pigeons 
tame.  You  would  not  call  the  bees  tame,  either.  I  think  the  word 
"tame"  is  not  quite  correct. 

Sir  Piciiard  AVebsti:r.— I  am  afraid,  Mr.  President,  I  did  not  make 
my  meaning  clear.  1  ditl  not  object  to  your  calling  the  pigeons  tame. 
I  merely  suggested  I  was  not  dealing  with  the  case  of  tame  animals  in 
that  sense,  but  of  animals  which  had  been  by  the  act  of  man  induced  to 
take  up  a  lodging  in  his  dovecote,  to  go  out  and  return,  and  I  desired  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  so  that  you  would  not  think  I  was  referring  to 
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animals  that  would  coiue  aud  feed  out  of  your  hand.  The  bee  is  hived, 
and,  as  the  French  law  has  jiointed  out,  hived  by  the  act  of  man,  and 
induced  to  return  to  that  place,  as  ISavigny  puts  it,  where  the  owner 
keeps  tliem,  where  the  owner  has  the  means  of  taking*  possession  of 
them.  He  can  shut  up  the  door  of  the  hive  and  carry  the  whole  hive 
away  with  him.  That  is  the  degree  of  possession  in  the  case  of  the  bee ; 
and  it  is  quite  remarkable  when  you  i"emember  that  the  mere  settling  of 
a  swarm  of  bees  upon  your  tree  gives  you  no  property  in  them. 

Senator  MorGtAN. — Suppose  the  bees  go  into  the  tree  and  make  their 
hive  there  without  your  assistance,  do  not  they  become  your  property? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Simply  and  solely  because  you  have  got 
the  poAver  of  cutting  down  the  tree  aud  taking  the  honey,  and  nobody 
else  can  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  whole  matter.  You  have  got  the 
dominion  over  it. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — If  you  say  so,  that  is  sufficient.  I  can 
say  no  more. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  suggest  that;  1  do  not  assert  it. 

Marquis  Visconti-Venosta. — So  you  say  that  the  animal  has  not  the 
animus  revertendi  unless  it  returns  to  the  i)lace  where  man  has  previ- 
ously kept  it.    That  is  your  contention? 

Sir  EicnARD  Webster. — That  is  my  contention ;  that  according  to 
the  law  of  all  civilized  countries,  aniiiius  revertendl  has  iio  operation  at 
all  until  the  man,  has  had  the  animal  in  his  keeping.  It  is  not  my  own 
language,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  mean  in  his  actual  manual  keeping? 

Sir  EicnARD  Webster. — ]S[o. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — I  did  not  so  understand  you,  but  I  thought  I 
would  ask  the  question,  so  that  you  might  bring  out  tlie  point. 

Sir  EiciiARD  Webster. — I  do  not  think  it  could  fairly  be  put  upon 
me  that  I  meant  that.  I  took  the  case  of  deer,  that  are  induced  to  come 
into  a  stable,  and  wliicli  by  food  being  placed  there,  and  by  men  going 
among  them,  can  be  fed  and  tamed  in  the  sense  which  j\Ir.  Carter  relies 
U])()n  as  was  the  case  of  the  deer  in  tlie  park  of  Lord  Abergavenny.  It 
would  not  be  right  to  say  they  were  in  the  manual  i)ossession,  in  the 
sense  of  being  held,  but  tliey  were  in  such  a  possession  that  at  any 
moment  the  num  can  take  possession  of  the  whole  of  those  which  are 
tame,  and  they  have  got  the  intention  of  returning  to  the  place  where 
the  man  has  had  them  in  possession. 

The  President. — 1  beg  your  ])ard(m;  it  perhaps  is  not  quite  regular, 
but  it  miglir  be  well  to  ask  ]\Ir.  Carter,  or  one  of  the  other  gentlemen 
to  tell  us  what  their  view  of  this  matter  is.  It  would  nuike  the  case 
more  easy  for  us. 

Sir  EicnARi)  Webster. — I  am  afraid  it  would  be  inviting  their  reply 
now,  Mr.  J'resident.     That  is  all. 

The  Pri:sii;j:nt. — Of  course  if  you  would  prefer  to  continue  your 
ai'gument. 

Sir  EiciiAiM)  Webster. — 1  have  said  all  I  desire  to  say. 

The  I'REsiDi'LNT. — I  thought  there  was  no  difference  between  you  as 
to  animus  rcrertrndi. 

Sir  EiciiARi)  Webstkr. — By  all  means,  Mr.  President,  if  you  will 
l)ut  the  (piestion,  1  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  submit  to  your  wishes. 

The  President. — No;  I  think  it  will  be  answered  later:  and  you 
might  ])('ihaps  go  on  witli  your  argument. 

Sir  IvKiiARi)  Weuster. — Mi.  President,  I  will  only  say,  if  you  will 
■forgive  nic  for  icpeating  it,  that  in  evciy  one  of  our  books  of  authority, 
Plackstone,  liraclon,  Savigny  and  all  the  books,  the  law  has  been  stated 
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in  this  way,  Avitlioiif  dcviiilioii.  My  position  is  tli at  there  is  nothing  to 
the  coiitiaiy.  Y'oii  are  asked  to  invent  tliis  law  for  the  benefit  of  tlie 
United  States.  Tlie  learned  Senator  j)nt  to  me  jnst  a  inonient  a^jo  the 
(luestion,  supijosinji'  the  wild  bees  li^ht  in  your  tree,  you  have  j;"ot 
the  dominion  over  that  tree  and  consequently  the  ])roperty  in  that 
swarm. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean  if  they  build  their  nest  inside  the  tree, 
go  inside  and  make  a  hive  there,  if  it  is  a.  liollow  tree,  without  your 
assistance. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — "Though  a  swarm  light  n])on  my  tree,  I 
have  no  property  in  them  nntil  1  ha\e  hived  them  any  more  than  I  have 
in  the  birds  which  make  their  nests  there". 

Senator  Morgan. — That  may  be  true,  l^ut  suppose  they  hive  them- 
selves in  that  hollow  tree  withont  your  assistance;  then  Avhose  i)roperty 
are  they  ? 

Sir  lUcnARD  Webster. — They  are  simply  nobody's  property  at  all. 
My  submission  is  that  the  man  into  whose  tree  they  have  gone  has 
no  property  in  them  whatever,  except  in  the  sense  that  he  has  a  greater 
right  and  ])(>werof  taking  them  than  anybody  else.  There  is  no  book, 
and  I  think  no  case  which,  when  examined,  suggests  the  contrary  for 
a  single  moment.  I  cannot  do  more,  Sir,  than  answer  your  question, 
because  1  think  that  will  l)e  exhaustive  of  the  matter. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  had  running  in  my  mind  an  incident  that  haj)- 
pened  to  pass  under  my  obs(!rvatiou.  1  suppose  you  will  pardon  me 
for  stating  it. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Certainly. 

Senator  Morgan. — On  the  Tennessee  River,  a  few  miles  below  Chat- 
tanooga a  cave  has  existed  for  many  years,  and  has  been  occui)ied  by 
bees,  which  have  made  many,  tons  of  honey  there;  and  I  tiiink  it  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  bees  and  honey,  and  everything  there 
belonge<l  to  the  owner  of  the  soil.  lie  had  no  agen(;y  in  theui,  and  no 
inducements  for  the  bees  to  return  to  it.  It  has  been  going  on  there  in 
that  M'ay  for  a  great  many  years. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — There  is  no  case  in  the  books  in  which  any 
such  question  has  ever  been  raised  and  decided ;  and  most  unciuestion- 
ably  in  the  case  in  which  it  has  been  raised,  it  has  been  put  ui)on  the 
right,  ratione  soli,  of  taking  possession  of  the  animals  that  have  come 
there  by  their  natural  instinct,  and  have  not  come  there  by  any  act  of 
man. 

I  apologise  to  you,  Mr.  President,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, for  dealing  with  a  matter  which  was  so  fully  dealt  with  by  my 
learned  friend,  the  Attorney-(jeneral;  but  I  hope  the  Tribunal  will  not 
think  that  in  endeavouring  to  nuike  this  question  of  the  su])i)osed  anal- 
ogy between  bees,  seals  and  pigeons  clear,  I  have  unduly  occupied  the 
time  of  the  Court;  because  if  there  be  a  lingering  doubt  in  the  mind 
of  the  Court,  I  prefer,  at  any  rate,  that  our  case  shall  be  presented,  and 
that  lu)  member  of  the  Tribunal  shall  say  that  we  have  endeavored  to 
shrink  from  any  i)oint  or  to  avoid  any  point  which  any  member  of  the 
Tribunal  thought  it  inqtoitant  to  make. 

The  President. — I  tliink  your  observations  were  very  useful,  Sir 
Richard. 

i»row  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  to  answer  if  I  can  of  another  of  the  pro])- 
ositions  whieh  we  think,  as  I  said,  involves  a  fallacy.  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  here  I  can  rel>-  a  little  bit  on  the  difference  between  Mr.  Phelps 
and  Mr.  Carter.  I  Avill  not  ask  them  before  the  Court  to  settle  their 
little  differences,  but  J\Ir.  Phelps  is  of  opinion,  and  1  shall  submit 
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rightly  of  opinion  that  the  United  States  would  be  doing  no  wrong  if 
they  killed  every  seal  on  these  islands,  and  in  law  they  have  the  right 
to  kill  every  seal  if  they  can,  and  when  they  have  killed  all  the  seals 
they  will  have  the  property  in  them — my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  to 
support  his  most  ingenious  argument  says  that  no  possessor  of  property 
has  an  absolute  title,  but  only  the  usufruct  is  given  him.  You  will  find 
it  in  print  at  page  59. 

The  title  is  further  limited.  These  things  are  not  given  hina,  but  only  the  usu- 
fruct or  increase. 

Then  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Coudert,  sides  with  Mr.  Phelps.  Mr. 
Coudert  thinks  they  might  have  killed  every  seal  also  without  breaking 
any  law.  I  was  much  interested  in  this  discussion,  though  not  as  a 
lawyer;  and  I  looked  through  all  the  authorities  so  courteously  sent  me 
by  Mr.  Carter,  and  I  find  this  doctrine  of  man  only  having  the  usufruct, 
and  only  being  allowed  to  enjoy  the  income  and  not  touch  the  principal 
— only  allowed  to  take  the  increase  and  not  diminish  the  stock,  has  no 
place  ill  law  whatever.  It  only  finds  a  place  in  the  writings  of  political 
economists  who  speak  of  the  gain  there  would  be  to  the  community  at 
large  by  a  man  only  using  a  portion  of  his  wealth,  that  is  to  say  not 
spending  every  thing  he  has,  but  only  living  out  of  the  fruit  of  his 
property. 

Lord  Hannen. — But  what  practical  bearing  has  that,  whether  they 
would  be  entitled  to  do  some  thing  which  they  never  intended  to  do? 

Sir  liicHARD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  should,  perhaps  not  as 
crisply  as  my  Lord,  have  made  that  comment,  and  I  only  point  out  it  is 
used  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  as  ekeing  out  the  claim  to  prop- 
erty by  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested  by  jNIr.  Carter  that  the 
property  is  to  be  given  to  them,  I  suppose  on  legal  principles,  because 
there  has  been  that  exemption.  Well,  perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  I  have  looked  through  every  law-book  I  could  get,  both  English 
and  American  that  we  have,  to  see  if  there  was  any  foundation  for  this 
rule  according  to  the  law  of  any  of  these  countries,  and  certainly  there 
is  not,  and  it  is  extremely  well  dealt  with  by  the  French  Code  by 
Article  544.     It  puts  it  in  a  way  I  cannot  improve  upon. 

Property  is  the  right  of  enjoying  and  disposing  of  things  in  the  moat  absolute 
manner,  provided  one  does  not  make  a  use  of  them  prohibited  by  laws  or  regulations. 

So  that  unless,  in  other  words,  the  law  has  said,  you  shall  not  kill  an 
animal  at  a  certain  time  of  the  year,  for  some  reason  or  other,  there  is 
no  principle  of  law  that  conlines  the  proi)erty  in  any  animal  to  simply 
enjoying  and  using  the  annual  produce  of  it. 

Now  where  is  this  princii)le  of  property  to  stop  if  iii.\-  learned  friends 
are  correct  in  this  contention?  I  have  taken  some  interest  in  natural 
liistory  for  many  years,  and  I  would  only  remind  you  of  the  number  of 
instances  whicli  are  analogous  in  which,  according  to  the  law  of  all 
nations  no  ])ro])erty  is  given,  and  1  do  not  jiropose  a  better  one  than 
that  of  migiatorv  ])ii(ls.  If  it  was  a  (luestion  of  natural  liistory  dis- 
cussion, I  could  give  many  instances  of  cases  in  wliich  particular  breeds 
of  birds  breed  in  two  or  three  ])la('(\s  which  arc  known.  I^^\ery  member 
of  the  families  of  birds  could  l)e  destroyed  by  the  owners  of  these  par- 
ticular places.  Their  eggs  cf)iild  be  taken :  their  young  could  be  taken, 
and  tli(!  ra(;e  in  a  very  few  years  exterminated;  and  I  say  that  it  is  idle 
to  endeavour  to  apply  this  juinciple  to  one  particular  class  of  animals 
Avhicli  have  no  feature  which  in  law  creates  any  distinction.  These 
I'ril)ilof  Islands  liajtpen  to  be  a  very  remarkable  instance.  On  them 
there  are  myriads  <»f  birds  that  fre(|ueiit  year  by  year  the  islands,  come 
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back  every  year  in  refrnlar  succession,  and  breed  tluMc  and  i)rodnce 
their  younf*'  there;  if  tlie  princtipli^  is  wortli  anythiiif,^  it  must  be  sug- 
gested tliat  ]tro])erty  in  them  shouhl  Ih'.  given,  because  the  breasts  of 
those  birds  couhl  be  i)lu('ke(l  for  the  adornment  of  ladies'  liats,  or  tlie 
stufling  of  cushions  or  (juiits  or  making  of  warm  coats  for  ])eople,  out 
of  whi«-h  a  most  uselul  industry  has  sjuung. 

The  President. — Do  they  not  reguhirly  get  the  eggs  of  tliose  ])irds. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — They  do,  but  I  put  it  higher  tlian  tlie 
eggs — where  the  birds  were  most  useful  for  the  benelit  of  mankind. 
That  is  to  say  that  you  actually  want  the  animal  or  the  bird  itself — it 
might  be  the  plumage  of  the  Eider  duck;  but  it  is  not  confined  to  that 
by  any  means — there  are  numbers  of  other  birds  whose  plumage  is 
of  value  and  much  more  a  blessing  to  mankind  than  the  seal  skins  over 
which  my  learned  friend  IMr.  Carter  shed  tears;  but  1  jiut  it  to  you  if 
this  suggested  law  is  worth  anything  it  must  apply  to  persons  whose 
birds  breed  in  his  clifls  and  on  his  land,  and  go  out  to  feed  at  sea  10  or 
15  or  20  miles  away,  and  which  have  been  slaughtered  by  United  States 
citizens  and  other  persons  without  let  or  hindrance  all  over  the  world, 
because  there  is  no  property.  I  entirely  deny  that  there  is  any  dis- 
tinction between  fish  and  birds:  perhaps  1  may  take  an  opi)ortunity 
next  week  of  saying  a  word  as  to  the  fallacy  which  underlies  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  in  the  matter  of  fish.  But  as  I 
have  not  time  to  do  that  to-day,  I  might  tell  you  some  of  the  instances 
of  fish  which  would  give  as  great  a  claim  to  property.  On  many  of 
the  rivers  of  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  the  fish  of  the  river  are  as 
distinct  as  they  can  be.  There  are  two  rivers  that  run  into  the  ^NForay 
Firth:  the  Ness  and  the  Beauly,  They  are  Salmon  rivers  and  they 
have  perfectly  distinct  Salmon.  No  Ness  salmon  are  ever  seen  in  the 
Beauly,  and  no  Beauly  Salmon  are  ever  seen  in  the  Ness.  They  go 
out  and  feed  in  the  Ocean  and  are  caught  i)romiscuonsly  there  and  if 
the  owners  of  those  rivers  did  not  exercise  the  abstinence  that  my 
learned  friend  talks  about  they  could  be  killed  to  such  an  extent  that  in 
a  few  years  no  fish  would  be  left. 

The  President. — Are  there  not  laws  relating  to  that? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — None  except  a  close  time,  and  a  provision 
that  the  nets  shall  not  be  put  in  more  than  a  certain  number  of  hours 
a  week.  There  are  local  laws  that  in  every  week  nets  must  be  left  oif 
for  48  hours,  or  24  hours  as  the  case  may  be,  so  that  the  fish  can  get  up 
and  down  again,  but  that  is  entirely  by  municij)al  legislation.  So  far 
as  actual  property  is  concerned  in  these  fish  there  is  no  distinction. 
They  can  be  identified  when  caught  as  to  which  river  they  have  come 
Irom,  and  they  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  though  I  am  anticii)ating,  arti- 
ficially hatched  and  bred  largely  to  increase  the  stock  in  a  great  number 
of  places:  a  form  of  industry  which  is  impossible  according  to  our 
present  knowledge  of  seals,  and  yet  in  this  case  i)roperty  iu  the  fish  has 
not  been  recognized. 

The  President. — Are  they  ever  fished  in  the  open  seal 

Sir  KicnARD  Webster. — ^Yes. 

The  President. — There  is  no  municipal  law  against  that? 

Sir  PiCHARD  Weuster. — No;  there  is  no  nuinicipal  law  against 
that,  except  on  some  of  the  foreshores  there  are  certain  privileges  of 
setting  nets;  but  that  is  a  ])rivilege  given  to  certain  persons  under 
Eoyal  franchise,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  open  sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  your  studies  of  Natural  History,  Sir  Pichard, 
which  seem  to  be  very  broad  and  very  exact,  have  you  found  an  animal, 
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featliered,  furred,  or  scaled  (tlie  coating  makes  no  difference)  that,  by 
its  instinctive  characteristics,  surrenders  itself  in  regard  to  its  power 
of  escape  to  the  same  extent  as  the  fur-seal  does  on  the  land? 

Sir  EicHARD  Webster. — That  entirely  depends  on  what  you  mean, 
Senator  Morgan,  by  "surrenders  itself".  When  I  come  to  that  part  of 
the  case,  what  I  am  going  to  suggest  to  you  is,  except  people  get  round 
and.  frighten  it,  it  never  surrenders  itself  at  all.  May  I  tell  you  an 
exact  case  that  seems  in  point?  One  of  the  most  interesting  birds  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland  is  the  Solan  Goose,  which  is  a  very  beautiful 
bird  that  breeds,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  two  or  three  places  only,  and  one 
of  those  places  is  off  the  Orkneys,  100  miles  out, — there  are  two  Eocks, 
called  the  "Stack"  and  the  "Skerries",  out  in  the  Atlantic;  and  people 
go  to  take  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  and  the  hen-birds,  the  wildest 
known,  will  sit  on  their  nests,  so  that  you  can  hit  them  with  a  stick  as 
you  pass  by. 

1  have  known  people  who  have  done  it,  they  will  hiss  at  you,  and 
these  wild  birds,  while  sitting  on  their  nests  will  allow  you  to  knock 
them  on  the  head,  if  you  like. 

Senator  MoEGAisr. — Then,  as  to  the  male  bird? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Well,  he  would  not  be  much  use  without 
the  hen. 

Senator  Morgan. — So  that,  if  you  kill  the  males  and  not  the  hens, 
there  will  not  be  much  progress  in  killing. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — The  male  bird  would  fly  away;  and,  if 
you  attempted  to  drive  the  bull-seals  away,  you  would  not 'have  much 
progress  then. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  they  do  not  seem  to  escape  at  all. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  cannot  tell  what  is  in  your  mind  as  to 
the  habits  of  these  seals — I  shall  have  to  trouble  you  some  other  day 
with  regard  to  that;  but  that  I  should  not  be  thought  to  have  my 
answer  ready,  I  submit  what  hap^iens  with  regard  to  these  seals  is,  that 
they  are  frightened  and  from  fear  and  fear  alone  are  made  and  not 
induced  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word)  to  travel  long  distances  out 
of  what  I  shall  call  their  natural  element  are  reduced  into  a  ctmdition 
■where  they  suffer  immensely,  and  being  in  that  condition  from  which 
they  cannot  escape,  they  are  then  killed,  and  if  that  is  surrendering 
themselves — supposing  that  is  what  you  mean  by  it — I  have  not  a 
word  to  say. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  never  heard  that  seals  were  so  frightened  as  to 
haul  out  of  the  sea  on  to  the  shore. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Xo,  but  you  were  good  enough,  as  I  under- 
stand, to  put  it  to  me  that  they  surrender  themselves  so  that  they  could 
be  dealt  with  by  man. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  mean  by  a  voluntary  act,  but  by  an 
instinct  from  whicli  they  cannot  escape. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Of  couisc,  you  have  more  knowledge  than 
I  have  of  this,  but  1  do  not  sup])ose  a  three  or  four  year  old  seal,  when 
lie  comes  out  for  the  lirst  time,  knows  that  he  is  going  to  be  driven, 
I  venture  to  think  that  if  a  seal  comes  out  uj^on  the  island,  he  has  no 
idea  he  is  going  to  have  boys  to  shout  round  and  drive  him  up  till  he  is 
in  the  condition  1o  which  I  will  call  attention  some  day  or  other,  and 
then  to  rec(!ive  the  (inal  blow. 

Senator  Morgan. — And  i  have  no  idea  that  he  would  have  any  such 
expectation,  but  if  he  had,  I  think  he  would  come  out  any  way. 
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Sir  liK'irAKi)  Webster. — I  do  not  tliiiik  the  ovideiife  supports  your 
iiilVienco,  .Sir;  but  that  is  not  a  matter  >V(*  are  discussiufj.  Y'ou  must 
not  take  me  as  sayiujj  unytliiug  to  show  that  I  accede  to  or  acquiesce 
in  your  view  of  the  facts. 

1  entirely  <leny,  you  must  understand,  that  tliat  coiulition  of  tliinj2:s 
is  at  all  dilfereut  from  that  which  exists  in  the  cas<^  of  many  other  birds 
and  animals;  and  I  say,  submittinjr  or  surrenderin<;'  in  tliat  sense  is 
common  to  jnany  ot'her  aninnUs  besides  the  seal.  It  is  as  common  an 
incident  in  the  life  of  the  salmon  as  it  is  in  the  life  of  the  seal.  Jt  is 
obvious,  at  this  time  of  the  day  1  should  n(jt  be  Justided  in  attemj)tinj? 
to  answer  you  at  i,'^reater  len<;th  than  I  have  in  the  few  words  1  have 
addressed  to  you  in  ie])ly  to  your  question. 

I  The  Tribunal  then  adjourned  till  Tuesday  next,  June  6th,  1893,  at 
11.30  o'clock  A.  .M.J 


THIRTY-THIRD  DAY,  JUNE  6^",  1893. 

The  Peestdent. — Before  you  begiu,  Sir  Eichard,  Mr.  Gram  wishes 
to  say  somethino-. 

Mr.  Gram. — The  Appendix  vol.  I  to  the  United  States  Case  gives 
the  text  of  the  law  and  regulations  relating  to  the  protection  of  whales 
on  the  coast  of  Finnmarkeu.  It  was  my  intention  later  on  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  these  laws  and  regulations,  by  supplying  some  informa- 
tion about  the  natural  conditions  of  Norway  and  Sweden  which  have 
necessitated  the  establishment  of  special  rules  concerning  the  territorial 
waters,  and  to  state  at  the  same  time  my  opinion  as  to  whether  those 
rules  and  their  subject  matter  may  be  considered  as  having  any  bearing 
upon  the  present  case.  As,  however,  in  the  later  sittings  reference  has 
repeatedly  been  made  to  the  Norwegiau  legislation  concerning  this 
matter,  I  think  it  might  be  of  some  use  at  the  present  juncture  to  give 
a  very  brief  account  of  the  leading  features  of  those  rules. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  Norwegian  law  quoted  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
United  States,  consists  in  its  providing  for  a  close  season  for  the  whal- 
ing. As  to  its  stipulatious  about  inner  and  territorial  waters,  such 
stipnlations  are  simply  applications  to  a  special  case  of  general  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  the  Norwegian  legislation  concerning  the  gulfs  and 
the  waters  washing  the  coasts.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  be  suflicient 
to  show  the  great  number  of  gulfs  or  "  fiords  ",  and  their  importance 
for  the  inhabitants  of  Norway.  Some  of  those  "fiords"  have  a  consid- 
erable development,  stretching  themselves  far  into  the  country  and 
being  at  their  mouth  very  wide.  Nevertheless  they  have  been  from 
time  innnemorial  considered  as  inner-waters,  and  this  i)rinciple  has 
always  been  maintained,  even  as  against  foreign  snbjects. 

]More  than  twenty  years  ago,  a  foreign  government  once  complained 
that  a  vessel  of  tlieir  nationality  had  been  prevented  from  fishing  in  one 
of  the  largest  fiords  of  Norway,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country. 
The  lisliing  is  carried  on  in  that  neigliborhood  during  the  first  four 
months  of  eveiy  year,  and  is  of  extraordinary  importance  to  the  coun- 
try, some  .'5(),0()()  people  gathering  there  from  South  and  North  in  order 
to  earn  tlieir  living.  A  govenunent  inspector  controls  the  fishing  going 
on  iti  the  waters  of  the  fiord,  which  is  sheltered  by  a  range  of  islands 
against  the  violence  of  the  sea.  The  ai>])earance  in  these  waters  of  a 
lorcign  vessel  i)retending  to  take  its  share  of  the  (ishing,  was  an  unheard 
of  occurrence,  and  in  the  ensuing  diplomatic  correspondence  the  exclu- 
sive light  of  Norwegian  subjects  to  this  industry  was  energetically 
insisted  upon  as  founded  on  immemorial  practice. 

Jiesides  Sweden  and  Norway  have  never  recognized  the  three-mile 
limit  as  the  confines  of  their  territorial  waters.  They  have  neither  con- 
cluded nor  acceded  to  any  treaty  consecratingthat  rule.  By  theirmunic- 
ij)al  laws  the  limit  has  generally  been  fixed  at  one  geographical  mile, 
or  one-fifteenth  i)art  of  a  degree  of  latitude,  or  four  marine  miles;  no 
narrower  limit  having  ever  been  adopte<l.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  this 
(juestion  f)f  the  fishing  rigid s,  so  iini)<)rtant  to  both  of  the  united  king- 
doms, these  limits  have  in  many  instances  been  found  to  be  even  too 
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iiiuiow.  As  to  tliis  (iiu'sti(jii  iiiid  otlicis  tlieicwilli  coniu'ctcMl,  I  bejj  to 
refer  to  the  ('Oiniminiciitioiis  picsciitcd  l)y  tlie  Xorwetiiaii  and  Swedish 
members  in  the  sittiii<;s  of  the  Institiit  de  Droit  Jiiteniational  in  ]>S!»L 
and  lSi>l*.  I  wish  also  concerninj;- tlie  suhjeet  which  I  liave  now  very 
briefly  treated,  toreler,  to  theproceedinj-'s  of  the  Conference  of  Ilajjue, 
in  ISDl',  (Marten's  Nonveau  liecneil  General.,  11*^'""  serie,  vohime  IX), 
containing-  the  reasons  why  Sweden  and  Norway  have  not  adhered  to 
tlie  Treaty  of  IIa<ine. 

The  President. — f  wonhl  be^jthe  Counsel  of  both  parties  to  keep  in 
remembrance  the  observations  of  iSIr.  (iram  if  they  are  inclined  to  quote 
the  example  of  the  Norwegian  Waters;  but  1  wish  to  state  once  more 
very  distinctly  that  the  question  of  the  delinition  of  what  are  territo- 
rial waters  is  not  before  us,  and  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  Tribunal 
to  express  any  opinion  as  to  the  definition  of  territorial  waters. 

Sir  EiciiARi)  Webster. — It  is  only  necessary,  Mr.  President,  in 
acknowledginji;,  so  far  as  the  Counsel  of  (Jreat  Britain  are  concerned, our 
appreciation  of  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  (iram  with  rej;ard  to  the  Memoran- 
dum he  has  been  good  enough  to  read  to  us  which  will  no  doubt  appear 
upon  the  Notes  of  therrocecdings,  for  us  to  say  it  is  exactly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  view  which  I  understand  the  Attorney  General  to  have 
expressed,  and  which  I  expressed  a  few  days  ago,  in  regard  to  this  mat- 
ter; that,  knowing  perfectly  well  the  question  of  territorial  waters  was 
not  before  you,  I  merely  stated,  so  far  as  my  own  reading  and  informa- 
tion went,  the  doctrine  of  territorial  waters  in  Norway  and  Sweden  had 
to  be  considered  with  reference  to  the  special  configuration  of  the  coast. 
And  I  did  not  know,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether  or  not  Norway  had 
either  adopted  the  three-mile  limit  or  insisted  upon  a  wider  range.  It  is 
clear,  from  the  Memorandum  that  the  learned  Arbitrator  has  been  good 
enough  to  read  to  us,  the  view  I  expressed  was  in  accordance  with  the 
contention  of  Norway;  and,  further  than  that,  I  would  i)oint  out,  for 
the  reasons  with  which  I  was  not  acquainted, — the  discussion  at 
Hague, — it  is  clear  that  this  matter  has  been  treated  specially  by  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  in  connection  with  their  claim.  If  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  (luestion  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  a  territorial 
jurisdiction,  Avhich  is  for  the  purpose  of  their  case  disclaimed,  similar 
considcraticms  might  have  arisen;  but  they  do  not  arise,  as  the  Avhole 
of  my  learned  friend's  argument  is  based  on  other  considerations,  to 
whicii  I  shall  have  to  call  attention  later  on. 

Before  I  conclude  what  1  desire  to  say  on  the  question  of  property 
1  wish  to  supplement  a  few  observations  on  the  subject  to  which  1  re- 
ferred, as  a  little  doubt  was  thrown  ui)on  the  accuracy  of  my  information 
by  Mr.  Senator  .Morgan  when  1  made  my  statement  w  ith  regard  to  Japan. 
First  he  intimated  that  Shimonoseki  Straits  had  been  opened  a  good 
many  years  before;  and  second  bethought  I  was  not  correctly  informed 
in  my  suggestion  that  the  United  States  relied  upon  treaty.  I  have 
obtained  the  most  accurate  information  on  the  matter  and  in  both  those 
matters  I  may  say  my  infornuition  was  strictly  accurate.  The  Shiuu)- 
noseki  Straits,  and  all  the  waters  of  Japan,  had  prior  to  1854  been 
absolutely  closed  to  foreigners  for  upwards  of  250  years,  the  only  per- 
sons who  had  any  settlement  there  were  the  Dutch  who  had  a  small 
settlement.  In  1851  a  treaty  of  navigation  and  for  the  opening  of  cer- 
tain ports  was  made  by  the  United  States, — ami  I  only  surmised  this 
the  other  day,  because  1  had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  looking  it  up, — 
the  first  treaty  Avas  made  by  the  United  States  in  1S5-4  and  it  was  not 
till  after  that  treaty  that  14  other  I'owers  including  C.reat  Britain  and 
France  came  in  in  the  year  1857  and  1858,  and  the  right  to  navigate 
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the  Sliimonoseki  Strait  had  been  claimed  by  all  the  powers  by  virtue 
of  these  treaties  and  by  no  other  claim  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain. 

The  learned  Senator  was  perfectly  accurate  in  referring  to  its  nar- 
rowness but  he  rather  stated  it  against  himself,  because  it  is  less  than 
a  mile  wide  in  one  pla^-e,  and  the  opening  at  the  other  end,  clear  of  the 
islands,  is  less  than  four  miles,  so  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
unless  there  had  been  some  immemorial  usage  or  some  Treaty,  for  any 
nation  such  as  Great  Britain  or  France  to  have  claimed  a  right  of  navi- 
gating in  such  waters.  The  Treaty  was  in  fact  concluded  with  the 
Shogun,  and  when  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  was  restored  it  was  not 
considered  necessary  to  ratify  again  the  Treaties.  The  only  alteration 
was  that  in  the  case  of  Great  JBritaiu  an  Order  in  Council  was  issued 
substituting  the  name  of  the  Emperor  for  the  name  of  the  Shogun; 
and  when  the  disturbance  by  Prince  Choshiu  arose  all  the  Powers  com- 
bined, as  I  stated  on  the  last  occasion,  and  expressed  their  intention  in 
identic  memoranda  to  aid  the  then  Government  of  Japan  in  jDutting 
down  the  interference  of  the  rebellious  prince  Choshiu  who  was  pur- 
porting to  interfere,  and  in  fact  interfering,  with  the  rights  of  navi- 
gating under  those  Treaties.  I  mention  the  matter  now  as  I  was,  of 
course,  anxious  to  look  up  any  point  as  to  which  there  was  a  lingering 
doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Tribunal.  I  have  ascertained  those  facts, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  all  the  information  in  my  possession  is  at  the 
disposal  of  any  of  the  members  of  the  Tribunal. 

Senator  Morgan. — Well  Sir  Pichard,  I  think  it  only  right  to  say  I 
have  that  Treaty  of  1854  before  me,  and  the  United  States  have  the 
right,  under  Article  2  to  enter  the  ports  of  Simoda  and  jS"agasaki  and 
the  port  of  Hakodadi,  which  I  think  is  not  on  the  straits  of  Sliimono- 
seki.    Those  are  the  only  ports  they  had  the  right  to  enter. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Is  not  that  the  Treaty  with  the  favored 
nation  clause  in  it? 

Senator  Morgan. — You  spoke  of  a  Treaty  with  the  United  States  iu 
1854,  by  which  this  strait  was  opened  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  I 
do  not  find  that. 

Sir  EicnARD  Webster. — I  think  I  said  supplemented  by  the  other 
Treaties  under  which  the  other  Powers  came  in.  It  will  be  found  that 
prior  to  that  Treaty  of  1854  those  Straits  were  closed,  and  they  remained 
open  from  1854  till  Prince  Choshiu  attempted  to  close  them  in  18G4  as  I 
mentioned  the  other  day. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  meant  to  state  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
Government  towards  that  country — they  claimed  no  Treaty  right  of 
going  through  the  Straits  of  Sliimonoseki  at  all.  They  claimed  it  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  part  of  the  high  sea,  because  it  was  a  strait 
connecting  two  great  seas — the  Sea  of  Ja])an  on  the  south,  and  the 
Yellow  Sea,  I  think  it  was,  or  the  Sea  of  Corea  on  the  north. 

Sir  Richard  Webstek. — Well,  ^Ir.  President,  I  must  not  appear  to 
enter  into  a  controversy  with  the  learned  Senator,  but  I  looked  at  the 
identic  notes  that  wer«'  signed  in  the  year  leferred  to.  and  1  can  only 
say  1  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  United  States  claim  was  founded 
on  Treaty.  It  seems  to  me  sullicicnt  lor  my  purjiose  to  call  attention 
to  that,  and  as  1  cannot  say  that  my  information  as  to  the  lacts  accords 
with  what  the  learned  Senator  says,  I  have  ])erformed  my  duty  in  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the 'J'l-ibunal  to  what  I  understand  to  he  those  facts. 

]S"ow,  ]Mr.  l*resi<lent,  1  had  jnactically  (concluded  what  1  dcsiie  to  say 
on  the  question  of  property  at  tlie  sitting  of  the  Tribunal  on  Friday 
last,  but  1  presume  I  may  be  ])ossibly  expected  to  make  one  or  two 
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observations  applicable,  so  to  speak,  to  this  particular  tribe  of  animals, 
tlie  seals.  J  do  not  wisli  to  add  anytliinji-  to  the  <;eneral  description  of 
tliein  j^iven  by  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  (leneral.  I  confess  I 
was  somewiiat  surprised  in  readiii<;  thron^li  tlie  arj;ument  of  Mr.  (.'ou- 
dert,  and  the  ])assajie  I  refer  to  will  be  found  at  page  501  of  the  revised 
print  before  the  Tribunal,  when  he  stated  that  seals  were  only  amphib- 
ious as  the  result  of  education.  It  struck  me  as  a  somewhat  strained 
view.  We  know  on  the  evidence  that  altliouj;h  younjj:  seals  would  be 
drowned  if  tliey  were  allowed  to  remain  in  the  water  too  long-,  that  is 
to  say,  that  they  cannot  sustain  themselves  in  tiie  water  during  tlie 
lirst  years  of  their  birth  any  more  than  birds  can  fly  when  they  are 
first  hatched 

Lord  Hannen. — You  used  the  word  "years".  I  suppose  you  would 
say  "months". 

Sir  ItiCHARD  Webster. — I  ought  to  have  said  "days"  of  their  birth 
any  more  than  birds  can  fly;  but  we  know  that  the  instinct  is  there, 
for  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  ]mp  seals  have  swum  when  in  the 
water.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  the  argument  of  the  United  States 
has  gone  to  very  remarkable  lengths  when  it  leads  my  learned  friend 
to  suggest  that  the  amphibious  nature  of  the  seals  is  only  the  result  of 
education. 

I  wish  to  say  a  word  on  that  wiiich  both  my  learned  friends,  Mr. 
Carter  and  Mr.  Coudert,  regarded  as  of  importance, — the  question  of 
intermingling;  and  certainly,  from  a  most  careful  view  of  this  evidence, 
I  say  he  will  be  a  very  bold  man  who  would  suggest  that  these  seals 
did  not  intermingle,  whether  you  take  the  evidence  of  the  United  States 
alone  or  whether  you  take  the  body  of  evidence  on  both  sides. 

1  will  remind  you  in  a  few  moments  of  one  or  two  matters  which  bear 
directly  u])on  that.  You  will  remember  that  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General,  read  to  the  Tribunal  extracts  from  the  evidence  of 
the  fur  merchants,  showing  tlie  existence  in  the  Alaska  catch  of  skins 
which  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Commander  and  Copix*r 
Island  skins,  and  in  the  Commander  and  Copper  Island  catch  of  skins 
Avhich  could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  Alaskan.  He  further  read 
to  the  Tribunal  evidence  to  show  that  in  the  same  catches  there  are 
also  skins  in  the  Alaska  and  Copper  Islands  respectively  which  prac- 
tically show  interbreeding.  I  desire  to  supplement  that  evidence  with 
one  or  two  observations,  directing  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  two 
or  three  matters  in  the  same  connection.  First,  I  should  like  to  tell 
the  Tribunal  that  there  are  no  less  than  32  Furriers  of  independent 
position,  many  of  them  giving  evidence  for  the  United  States,  to  many 
of  whom  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Coudert,  appealed  as  being  witnesses 
of  impartiality  and  integrity, — there  are  32  witnesses,  w^ho  Avill  be 
found  on  pages  238  to  251  of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  British  Counter  Case, 
who  speak  to  the  finding  of  these  skins,  as  I  have  said,  indistinguish- 
able among  the  Alaskan  catch  from  the  Co])per  and  Commander  Island 
catch.  Mr.  Coudert  felt  that  that  would  be  important  evidence,  for, 
on  page  618  of  the  Kevised  Print,  he  said: 

But  upon  this  you  will  observe  that  there  is  not  one  single  witness  who  will  tes- 
tify that  he  ever  found  a  skin  which  ho  would  call  a  Copper  skin,  in  a  consignment 
of  Alaskan  skins. 

I  do.  not,  of  course,  want  to  prove  my  learned  friend  to  be  in  the 
wrong,  because  it  was  a  matter  to  which  perha))s  lie  luul  not  had  his 
attention  sutliciently  directed  to;  but  so  far  from  there  nut  being  a  single 
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witness,  there  are  that  number  of  witnesses  to  which  I  have  referred, 
and  many  of  them  (some  15  or  20)  state  the  actual  percentage  or  extent 
to  which  they  thiuk  those  skins  occur. 

Xow.  Sir,  there  is  another  body  of  testimony  to  which  I  desire,  for  a 
few  moments,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal — that  is  the  evi- 
dence of  no  less  than  57  witnesses  who  having  sailed  across  Behring 
Sea,  and  liaving  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  south  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  state  they  have  seen  on  a  variety  of  voyages,  at  a  variety  of 
latitudes,  and  a  variety  of  positions,  practically  continuously  scattered 
seals  across  the  sea.  Well,  Sir,  of  course  it  may  be  true  that  this  kind 
of  evidence  is  to  be  wholly  disregarded,  but  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal 
first  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  the  probabilities  of  the  matter  are. 
That  large  masses  of  seals  do  go  to  the  Commander  Islands,  do  go  to 
the  Pribilof  Islands,  is  of  course  plain.  It  is  stated  in  the  first  instance 
by  the  British  Commissioners,  and  recognized  by  every  one  who  has 
investigated  this  matter;  but  when  they  are  on  the  sea  they  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  influenced  by  what  is  the  actual  position  of  the  shoals 
of  fish  upon  which  they  feed. 

It  is  now  plain  from  the  evidence  of  the  United  States  witnesses,  as 
well  as  ours,  that  tlie  seals  feed  largely  on  herrings  cod  salmon  and  on 
other  fish — that  it  is  not  a  fact  that  they  feed  solely  upon  squid  or 
solely  upon  those  animals  or  fish  which  would  be  found  on  the  surface. 
Therefore  that  these  shoals  of  fish  do  shift,  is  spoken  to  by  many  wit- 
nesses, and  as  one  would  expect  from  one's  general  knowledge  of  natural 
history;  you  have  therefore  the  testimony  to  be  found  summarized  in 
pages  23  to  27  of  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British 
Counter  Case.  You  will  find  the  evidence  of  57  witnesses  who,  sailing 
across  Behring  Sea  at  all  times  of  the  summer — after  May — sailing  across 
the  Xorth  Pacific  Ocean,  even  in  months  which  range  over  a  longer 
period,  have  found  these  seals  in  thin  scattered  numbers  going  one  or 
two  at  a  time,  or  three  or  four  at  a  time,  practically  the  whole  way  over. 
But  Mr.  President  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  the  United  States 
evidence  shows  upon  this  matter,  because  really  looked  at  fairly,  and  wi  th- 
out  an  attempt  to  contradict  what  may  be  said  in  .su])}»ort  of  this  theory,  I 
shall  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  it  disju'oves  altogether  the  theory 
of  nonintermingling.  There  is  the  testimony  of  a  witness  at  page 
215  of  tlie  2nd  volume  of  Appendix  to  the  United  States  Case.  Tlis 
name  is  Prokopief,  and  I  will  just  tell  you  what  he  proves.  Would  it 
be  troubling  the  Tribunal  too  much  to  ask  them  Just  to  open  map  n"  1 
of  the  United  States — I  mean  the  nuip  of  Behring  Sea  and  the  Xorth 
Pacific.  Just  a  little  to  the  south-east  of  the  end  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation, you  will  see  the  Island  of  Attn.  Just  to  the  right  of  that,  you 
will  see  the  Island  of  Semichi,  aiul  then,  a  little  further  about  an  inch 
on  th(^  map  which  represents  150  miles  to  the  right,  you  will  see 
Amchitka.  Now  this  witness  says  he  has  seen  seals  constantly  as 
far  as  Anu;hitka  and  that  he  has  seen  them  in  batches  between  Attn 
and  Agattu;  that  he  has  seen  them  'M)  miles  east  of  the  Semidji  Isl- 
ands; so  that,  if  you  took  the  CNideiice  of  this  gentleman  Prokopief, 
and  assume  it  to  be  (as  I  will  assume  it  to  be)  jx'rfectly  hoiu'st,  the 
limit  to  which  he  reduces  the  zone  where  no  scattered  seals  are  to  be 
seen  is  110  miles. 

The  zone  or  the  space,  bet  w<M'n  which  lie  says  he,  linds  there  are  seals 
is  1  10  miles.  Xow  will  the  Tri))unal  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
pioblem  is — and  bring  to  bear  their  general  knowledge  on  the 
evidence t 
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It  is  admitted  that  seals  have  come  from  the  Pribilof  Islands  down 
to  Amchitka.  That  will  bf  a  distance,  louj^hly,  of  l)et\veen  oOO  or  000 
miles.  The  distance  from  the  nearest  of  the  l'ril)ilof  Islands  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands  is  18-  miles.  It  is  put  by  some  witnesses  as  1*00  miles; 
but  I  will  take  the  smallest  distance,  ISlJ.  From  the  Piibiloffs  to 
Amchitka  you  will  see,  ronj^hly.  is  a  little  more  than  double  that  dis- 
tance; that  would  be  between  400  and  500  miles  however,  the  seals  are 
supposed  to  have  come  and  probably  have  come.  Of  course,  if  the 
seals  have  crossed  over  the  30  miles,  so  much  then  of  intermingling'  is 
proved  at  once;  but  the  seals  are  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
Commander  Islands  down,  .'50  miles  east  of  Semiehi.  As  far  as  I  can 
jud;^e  by  my  eye,  that  a<;ain  would  be  about  2.")0  miles,  I  should  say — 
perluips  rather  mor(3,  300.  I  will  show  presently  that  seals  have  also 
been  found  riuht  up  into  Behrin<;  Sea  near  IJehring  Straits.  We  know 
they  have  been  fonnd  all  along'  these  Aleutian  Islands  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  will  also  remind  you  they  have  been  found  spread  out 
across  tltcfie  seas.  Now  I  want  to  ask  you  upon  what  reasonin<i- — u]»on 
what  line  of  thoufi;ht  is  it  to  be  suiigested  that  havin<i:  jione  the  500 
miles — havin*;-  <ione  the  distance  which  would  indicate  that  they  are 
roving  about — they  do  not  pass  over  the  140  miles?  What  magic  is 
there  in  that  140  miles,  it  being  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the 
fact  which  is  sworn  to  by  upwards  of  30  independent  witnesses,  tliat 
the  skins  are,  in  fact,  found  identical  in  the  two  consignments,  and  also 
seem  to  partake  to  a  great  extent  of  one  character  and  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  other.  Upon  this,  let  me  sim^dy  mention  a  subject  which 
I  do  not  wish  to  elaborate  at  length,  for  reasons  which  the  Tribunal 
will,  I  am  sure,  api)reciate. 

Mr.  PHELrs. — I  beg  my  friend's  i>ardon,  for  interrupting  him,  ])ut  I 
think,  if  he  will  kindly  read  the  evidence  of  this  witness  Avhich  he  is 
quoting  he  will  perceive  that  he  has  not  understood  him  (luite  correctly. 

General  Foster. — The  first  paragrai)h — that  is  all. 

Sir  EiCHAKD  Webster. — I  will  read  the  whole  of  it.    He  says : 

I  am  a  hunter  of  the  sea  otter  and  l)liie  fox  and  have  lived  in  this  vicinity  all  my 
life.  I  hunt  about  Attn,  Seniiciii  Islands.  Have  never  hunted  nor  killed  a  fur-seal. 
Fur  seals  do  not  regularly  frec^uent  these  regions  and  I  have  seen  none  hut  a  few 
scattering  ones  in  twenty  years.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  the  Russians  controlled 
these  islands,  I  used  to  see  a  few  medium  sized  fur  seals,  on  in  the  summer,  generally 
in  June,  travelling  to  the  north,  I  think;  for  the  Comuiauder  Islands. 

Now,  observe  that:  from  the  Amchitka  Island  down  to  the  north- 
west,— that  is,  going  away  over  the  very  branch  of  the  sea  in  question, 
if  his  opinion  is  right, — from  that  Island  down  away  to  the  north-west, 
I  think,  to  the  Commander  Islands. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

The  farthest  east  I  have  ever  observed  them  was  about  30  miles  east  of  the  Semi- 
ehi Islands;  do  not  think  those  going  to  the  Commander  Islands  ever  go  farther  east 
than  that.  Tliose  most  seen  in  former  times  were  generally  feeding  and  sleeping 
about  the  kelp  patches  between  Attn  and  Agattu,  and  the  Semiehi  Islands,  where 
the  mackerel  abounds. 

We  know  the  mackerel  are  about  the  most  fleeting  fish  there  are. 
Then  he  says : 

They  decreased  in  numbers  constantly,  and  now  are  only  seen  on  very  rare 
occasions. 

Whether  I  misrepresented — I  am  sure  my  friend  does  not  mean  to 
say  I  misrepresented — whether  I  misappreciated  that  evidence,  I  wiU. 
leave  the  minds  of  the  Tribunal  to  judge. 
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General  Foster. — He  does  not  say  that  the  Piibilof  Island  seals 
came  to  that  island. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  beg  my  friend's  pardon.  I  see  General 
Foster's  point.  It  is  better  for  me — but  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this 
case  on  that  theory — if  those  were  only  Commander  Island  seals,  be- 
cause he  is  speaking-  of  the  island  of  Amchitka.  I  can  prove  beyond 
all  question,  on  the  evidence,  that  the  Pribilof  Islands  seals  go  and  are 
found — in  fact  that  is  the  United  States  Case — all  along  the  north  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands  in  Beliring  Sea.  I  say  that  to  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  seals  do  not  pass  across  140  miles  of  sea,  when  they  have  trav- 
ersed hundreds  of  miles,  as  much  at  least  as  500  or  COO  miles,  and  do 
traverse  thousands  of  miles,  is  a  conclusion  which,  except  upon  over- 
whelming testimony,  the  Court,  I  submit,  will  not  adopt;  reminding  the 
Court  that  the  seals  from  both  Islands  are  the  same  species.  There  is  no 
distinction  between  the  animals.  Any  distinction  in  the  furs  is  due  to 
the  climatic  conditions,  and  possibly  the  curing  conditions  of  the  Pribi- 
lof Islands  and  the  Commander  Islands  respectively;  and  Mr.  Senator 
Morgan,  when  Mr.  Coudert  was' arguing,  stated  at  page  638,  that  the 
feeding  grounds  shifted — could  not  be  located — and  that,  therefore,  it 
was  not  possible  to  define  the  exact  place  where  the  seals  might  be  one 
year,  as  with  another. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  only  asked  the  question. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  am  much  obliged,  Sir,  I  understand. 
But  Mr.  President,  will  you  look  at  the  evidence  of  Captain  Hooper? 
It  will  be  found  at  page  216  of  the  American  Counter  Case.  Captain 
Hooper  found  the  seals  in  large  numbers  300  miles  west  of  the  islands. 
It  is  no  question  of  females — it  is  the  question  of  finding  seals  in  large 
numbers  300  miles  to  the  west.    He  says: 

Diiriii<?  the  run  of  100  miles  from  Lat.  58°  22'  N.,  Long.  177^42'  W.,  to  Lut.  55"  38' 
N.,  Long.  174°  23'  W.,  uo  seals  were  observed,  although  a  careful  look  out  for  them 
was  kept  at  all  times. 

Numerous  seals  having  been  found  in  these  latitudes  at  a  distance  of  300  miles  I  infer 
that  the  westi-ru  limit  of  theranire  of  tlie  Pribilof  herd  of  seals  is  between  two  and 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  islands  aud  that  the  herds  from  the  Pribilof  and  Com- 
mander groups  of  islands  do  not  mingle. 

I  ask  why  when  numerous  seals  are  found  at  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
it  shall  from  that  be  inferred  that  the  western  limit  is  between  200  and 
300  miles  ?  It  is  a  difficult  thing  quite  to  appreciate.  I  am  not  unduly  or 
unfairly  criticising  Captain  Hooper's  evidence  but  I  point  to  numbers 
of  seals  having  been  found  at  a  distance  of  300  miles  fiom  the  Pribiloff 
Islands — I  am  content  to  show  that  those  animals,  S[)eaking  of  them  as 
scattered  animals — not  as  thick,  dense  liocks  of  them  round  the  Pribiloflt" 
Islands — do  travel  a  considerable  distance,  and  again  I  say:  What 
argument  is  there  which  is  conclusive:  or  which  you  can  say  is  found 
in  any  way  sulliciently  i)o\verliil,  to  indiice  you  to  come  to  the  belief 
that  they  do  not  travel  that  intermediate  140  miles  which  is  suggested 
to  be  the  zone  of  separation  betw  cen  the  two  herds?  I  am  not  now, 
Mr.  President,  criticnsing  this  matter  at  length.  1  shall  have  to  deal 
with  it  at  length  when  1  touch  the  question  of  regulations,  and  I  shall 
then  venture  to  urge  before  this  Tribunal  that  theo])inion  of  the  British 
Commissioners  is  coinplet(;ly  justilied  by  the  evidence  subsequently 
taken.  There  is  a  very  convenient  summary  of  the  evidence  uixui  this 
matter  at  pages  2',>  and  24  of  the  Sujiplcmentary  Pcport  of  the  Jiritish 
commissioners.  I  am  only  using  this  as  a  ])art  of  my  argument  in  onU^r 
to  sliow  what  is  the  existing  state  of  the  evidei!(;e  with  regard  to  the 
distances  to  which  the  seals  ajjpioach  one  another.  I  vv'ill  begin  to 
read  fi om  the  bottom  of  page  23. 
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In  our  ])iovioii8  rejK)rt,  as  tho  oxistenoe  of  a  certain  ainonnt  of  interniingliug  had 
nftvcr  been  (|iiesti(int'(l,  it  was  not  considered  iiecu.s.sary  to  note  in  detail  tlie  (nideiiec 
and  tlie  ohscnvation.s  upon  wliieh  the  {general  HtateiiientM  made  were  liased,  but  in 
conjunction  with  the  iulbrjuation  since  obtained  thi.s  becomes  more  important. 

Now  this  is  referring  to  the  in  formation  tliey  had  when  they  made 
their  IJeport  statiiig-  there  was  intermingling.     It  goes  on: 

Tliis  information  consisted,  in  tht;  first  phice,  of  statements  by  pelagic  sealers  to 
the  eliect  that,  when  crossing  Behring  Sea  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  side,  fur 
seals  were  freiiuently  seen  by  them  in  all  longitudes;  eecondly,  of  our  own  observa- 
tions and  of  en([uiries  locally  made  along  tho  Aleutian  Cliaiii. 

My  friends  do  not,  of  course,  dispute  the  accuracy  of  facts  actually 
spoken  to  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  Sir  (ieorge  Baden  Powell. 

Mr.  Phelps. — We  very  nmch  dispute  the  accuracy  of  facts  which  are 
brought  into  this  Supplementary  lieport  that  we  Imd  never  heard  of 
before,  and  we  did  not  understand  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal  to  make 
them  evidence.     We  should  contend  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Sir  Pichard  only  adopts  them  as  part  of  his 
argument,  he  said. 

Sir  PiciLVRD  Webster. — I  am  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  tlie  Tribunal. 

Mr.  PHELPtii. — I  uiulerstood  my  friend  to  say  he  was  referring  to  the 
subsequent  information  obtained  by  these  gentlemen. 

Sir  PiCHARD  W^EBSTER. — My  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  misunderstood 
me.  I  was  referring  to  what  the  gentlemen  themselves  observed  in  the 
year  ISO  1,  which  they  had  not  previously  stated  in  their  report,  because 
they  did  not  understand  the  matter  to  be  questioned.  W^hat  has  been 
ascertained  since  is  in  evidence  in  the  Counter  Case.    It  goes  on : 

While  running  to  the  westward,  north  of,  hut  uear  to,  the  line  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  thongh  the  circumstances  were  often  unfavourable  for  sighting  seals,  and 
long  distances  were  passed  by  night,  seals  were  actually  seen  by  us  approximately 
in  tlie  following  positions: 

August  25th. — North  of  Amukhta  Islands,  longitude  170°  West. 

August  25th.— North  of  Amlia  Island,  longitude  173°  West. 

That  is  going  towards  the  West,  of  course:  they  are  west  longitude 
from  Greenwich.    Then  it  goes  on: 

August  28th — Near  Attn  Island,  longitude  173°  East  (one  seal). 

August  30th — IMidway  between  Attn  and  Commander  Islands,  longitude  171°  East. 

Further  to  the  north,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  60th  parallel  of  latitude,  occasional 
seals  were  met  with  at  sea  by  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Nymphe",  and  by  ourselves  in  the 
month  of  Septonber  as  far  to  tho  westward  as  174*-^  30'  West. 

We  also  ascertained  from  Mr.  Grebnitsky,  Superintendent  of  the  Commander 
Islands,  that  fur  seals  had  been  seen  in  ISisO,  188(5,  and  1887,  by  Kussiau  cruisers 
when  shaping  a  course  from  these  islands  to  Indian  I'oint.  as  far  north  as  the  (lOth 
parallel,  and  at  about  the  intersection  of  this  ])arallel  with  tho  180th  meridian.  The 
position  thus  defined  is  within  about  180  miles  of  that  in  wliich  wo  ourselves  saw" 
the  lirst  seals  at  sea  in  aj)proachiiig  the  rribilolV  Islands  from  the  northward. 

Information  gathered  on  this  subject  in  the  Aleutian  Islands,  in  18'J1,  may  be  thus 
suuunarized. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Pardon  me,  I  think  myself  this  question  should  be 
determined  now.  It  is  a  question  that  we  debated  at  so  great  a  length 
before  the  principal  he:tring  commenced — whether  these  British  Com- 
missioners coidd  come  in,  pending  the  argument,  and,  by  a  new  Peport, 
not  provided  for  by  the  Treaty,  and  which  we  have  had  no  opportunity 
of  seeing,  much  less  to  answer,  add  to  those  facts  which  are  to  be 
considered  as  evidence  before  this  Tribunal. 

We  (lid  not  understand  the  decision  of  this  Tribunal — we  may  have 
Dusunderstood  it — to  be  that  facts  of  this  character  became  evidence 
in  tlie  case.     AVe  understood  the  decision  to  be  that  the  argument  of 

B  s,  PT  XIII 34: 
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the  British  Commissioners  in  support  of  tlieir  previous  conchisions 
might  be  adopted  by  my  learned  friends  as  part  of  their  argument,  and, 
to  that  we  liad  no  objection  whatever,  but  here  my  friend  is  reading 
new  and  additional  statements  of  fact,  which  are  either  evidence  or 
else  they  are  utterly  totally  immaterial.  We  object  to  those  being 
considered  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  this  case. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  only  desire  to  say  that  I  propose  to  read 
(in  strict  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal)  this  summary 
of  the  evidence  referred  to  as  obtained  by  them  in  1891,  and  all  the 
evidence  in  1892  (which  is  in  the  Counter  Case)  as  a  part  of  my  argu- 
ment. I  understood  that  to  be  distinctly  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  Tribunal,  but  I  only  wish  to  say — I  am  not  going  to 
argue  the  matter  at  greater  length — that  if  the  Tribunal  give  me  the 
slightest  indication — 

Mr.  Phelps. — Might  I  ask  my  friend  where  this  statement  of  Greb- 
nitsky  of  what  he  gathered  from  the  Kussiau  cruisers  is  to  be  found 
except  there? 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  think  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps, 
while  Mr.  Williams  was  speaking  to  him,  was  not  paying  attention  to 
me.  I  stated  that  that  was  evidence  obtained  by  the  British  Commis- 
sioners in  the  year  1891,  upon  which  they  made  their  statement.  I  did 
not  say  that  that  was  in  the  appendix. 

Mr.  Phelps. — My  question  was  whether  the  evidence  upon  which 
they  base  this  statement  is  to  be  found  in  this  case  anywhere,  or 
whether  it  is  supplied  in  support  of  a  statement  which  we  claim  to 
have  disputed. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  found  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

Lord  Hannen. — Where  is  it  to  be  found? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — As  far  as  I  know  it  is  a  statement  made  by 
the  Commissioners. 

Lord  Hannen. — Where  is  that  statement  to  be  found? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — At  page  24. 

Lord  Hannen. — Of  the  Su])plemental  Report? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes. 

Mr.  Carter. — And  no  where  else. 

Lord  Hannen. — Mr.  Phelps  was  trying  to  ascertain  where  it  appeared 
upon  the  record.     You  say  in  the  Supplemental  Rei)ort. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  did  not  appear  before  and  the  report 
says  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  is  the  only  evidence  of  the  statement. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  statement  appeared  that  there  was 
intermingling — I  will  refer  to  that  in  a  moment. 

In  tl)«;  original  report  the  British  Commissioners  stated  that  in  their 
opinion  the  two  herds  intermingled;  they  had  not  stated  the  evidence 
and  they  proceeded  to  say  this: 

In  our  7>rovioiis  report  as  the  existence  of  a  certain  amount  of  intern)in<};lin,c:  had 
never  been  questioned,  it  was  not  considered  necesHary  to  note  in  detail  tlio  evidence 
and  the  observations  upon  which  the  general  statements  made  were  based. 

Lord  Hannen. — Well,  you  might  adopt  that  into  your  argument — 
that  tliat  was  the  reason  why  tliey  did  it.  Now  what  is  the  next 
statement? 

Sir  JticiiARD  Webster. — The  next  statement  is  this — that  they  now 
stiite  what  was  the  inlbnnat ion  thnt  they  had  ol)t:iincd  in  189L  upon 
whicli  they  diew  tlieir  conclusion,  fhey  ha\ing  had  no  r(;ason  to  state  it 
before,  because  jighOy  or  wrongly  they  did  not  think  this  matter  would 
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be  disputed,  and  that  is,  as  I  understand,  (of  course  I  am  entirely  in 
the  liaiids  of  the  Tribunal  with  rcj^ard  to  this  matter),  a  statement  by 
the  Commissioners  in  exactly  the  sanje  manner  as  that  which  was 
stated  in  their  original  report,  not  of  course  coutroHed  by  rules  of  evi- 
dence any  more  than  the  statement  of  the  United  States  Commissioners, 
but  a  statenuuit  of  evidem^e  tliey  ha<l  before  them  from  which  they 
drew  their  conclusions.  The  rest  of  tlie  matter  refers  to  that  wliich  is 
in  evidence.  What  I  was  reading  Avhen  Mr.  Pheli)S  interposed  was 
the  statement  by  the  Commissioners  of  what  they  learned  from  Mr. 
Grebnitsky. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  ])osition  of  the  learned  counsel  seems  to  be  this: 
that  if  there  is  any  nnitter  of  fact  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Com- 
missioners at  the  time  they  drew  their  original  lieport,  which  matters 
of  fact  are  not  contained  in  it  and  whi(;h  are  in  the  nature  of  evidence, 
that  they  may  iiow^  intioduce  that  evidence  of  these  matters  of  fact,  and 
for  the  reason  that  they  were  not  then  thought  to  be  material.  The 
l^oint  is,  that  it  is  introducing  new  evidence,  and  the  suggestion  that  it 
was  omitted  by  them  at  the  time,  because  they  did  not  think  it  to  be 
material,  does  not  detract  from  the  fact  that  it  is  still  new  evidence,  and 
that  was  excluded  by  this  Tribunal,  as  we  underst(K)d,  when  we  debated 
upon  the  question  of  the  introduction  of  this  report. 

Sir  John  TnoMPSON. — It  was  not  excluded. 

Mr.  Carter. — It  was  excluded  as  evidence,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
adopted  by  way  of  argument. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — We  reserved  our  decision  as  to  w^hether  it 
should  be  received  as  evidence. 

Mr.  Carter. — At  all  events  it  was  not  admitted. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — It  was  not  received. 

Mr.  Carter. — If  the  question  still  remains  open,  we  make  objection 
now. 

Lord  Hannen. — Were  you  going  to  add  anything,  Sir  Eichard? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — 1  was  going  to  say  tliis.  As,  of  course, 
this  matter  is  of  more  inqjortance  upon  the  <ju(^stion  of  Kegulations 
than  it  is  upon  this  matter — but  for  the  introduction  of  it  by  Mr. 
Coudert  1  do  not  know  that  1  should  have  referred  to  it — I  was  going 
to  read  the  decision  of  the  Tribunal.  I  am  reading  now  from  page  192 
of  the  revised  report. 

it  is  ordered  that  the  docniiiont  entitled  a  supplementary  Report  of  the  British 
Behrin<;- Sea  Commissioners,  dated  January  31st  ISDo  and  signed  by  Geor^^e  Baden- 
Powiill  and  (ieorye  M.  l)a\YHon  and  (hdivered  to  the  indiviclual  Arl)itrat()rs  by  the 
Agent  of  Her  Britannic  Majesty  on  the  25th  day  of  March  bSil3,  and  which  contains 
a  criticism  of,  or  argument  upon,  tlie  evidence  in  the  documents  and  papers  previously 
delivered  to  the  Arbitrators,  be  not  now  received,  with  liberty,  however,  to  Counsel 
to  ado])t  such  document,  dated  January  Slst  1893,  as  part  of  tlicir  oral  argument;  if 
they  deem  ])ro])er. 

The  (|nestion  as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  documents  or  any  of  them,  constituting 
the,  a])])(  iidices  attached  to  the  said  document  of  January  31st  1893,  is  reserved  for 
further  consideration. 

I  have  not  referred  at  present — I  am  not  going  to  refer  to — any 
appendices,  but  solely  to  the  statement  made  by  the  Commissioners, 
gentlemen  of  repute — as  to  the  grounds  u])()u  which  they  made  the 
statement  which  I  referred  to  in  their  original  report.  I  do  not  like  to 
involve  myself  in  matters  of  discussion  and  I  submit  I  am  within  my 
right.  Of  course  I  have  other  important  matters  to  bring  befoi-e  the 
Tribunal,  and  unless  the  Tiibunal  wished  to  adjourn  Ibrmally  to  con- 
sider it,  1  would  rather  jjostpone  this  matter  for  the  present. 
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The  President. — AVe  must  reconsider  the  matter  at  any  rate  since 
you  intend  to  use  those  statements  in  your  arguments  on  Eegulations. 

Sir  EiCHAED  Webster, — Certainly. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — You  postpone  it  until  that  time,  do  you? 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Upon  the  least  intimation  from  the  Tri- 
bunal, I  should  do  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — 1  am  very  anxious,  Mr.  Phelps,  so  far  as  I  can, 
alwaj'S  to  meet  your  views.  Would  it  be  objectionable  if  Sir  Eichard 
referred  to  it,  you  having-  noted  the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  not  con- 
tained in  anything-  which  preceded  the  supplementary  Eeport?  We 
bearing  that  in  mind,  would  it  inconvenience  you  that  Sir  Eichard 
Webster  should  use  it,  with  the  comment  made  by  you  upon  it? 

Mr.  Phelps. — It  is  not  a  question  of  convenience  if  the  Tribunal 
please,  at  all — it  is  a  question  of  right.  Tlie  objection  that  we  make  is: 
That  neither  under  this  Treaty,  nor  under  the  procedure  of  any  Tri- 
bunal that  ever  sat  under  the  forms  of  law,  is  it  allowable  for  a  party 
after  the  case  is  made  up,  the  written  argument  complete,  the  oral 
argument  begun,  to  come  in  with  a  statement  of  new  facts  and  new 
evidence  that  is  to  be  regarded  by  the  Tribunal  in  determining  the 
issues  of  fact. 

Lord  Hannen. — I  had  that  fully  in  my  mind.  You  have  answered 
by  saying  you  stand  on  your  strict  rights,  and  do  not  treat  it  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

Mr.  Phelps. — As  a  matter  of  course  if  it  is  not  to  be  regarded,  it 
need  not  be  read.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded,  we  are  defenceless  as  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

The  President. — You  object  to  the  facts  being  stated,  because  you 
have  not  had  time  or  the  capacity  to  control  them. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Certainly. 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — Mr.  Phelps'  observation  shows  that  he 
really  has  not  apprehended  my  position  in  the  least.  In  iiaragraphs 
452  and  450  of  the  original  report  the  British  Commissioners  state  the 
fact  that  in  their  oi)inion,  (rightly  or  wrongly)  they  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  intermingling. 

Mr.  .Justice  Harlan. — That  there  icas? 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — Yes — intermingling.  They  did  not  state 
the  information  they  had  obtained  with  regard  to  the  matter.  Tliey 
did  state  an  amount  of  other  information  they  had  obtained,  and  the 
United  States  Commissioners  in  their  report  equally  state  that.  In 
this  supplementary  Hei)ort  all  they  do  is  to  give  to  the  Tribunal  the 
information  they  then  had  upon  which  they  formed  the  conclusion 
which  the  Tribunal  can  criticise. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  raises  the  ([uestion  of  what  Mr.  Phelps  insists 
upon,  whether  or  not  it  is  not  fresh  evidence. 

Sir  Eichard  Webster. — Of  c(mrse  I  do  not  want  to  argue  this 
again  now — this  was  the  whole  matter  we  discnssed  on  the  i)revious 
occasion.  Jt  is  not  a  (jncstion  of  evidence — it  is  a  qiicsdon  of  informa- 
tion before  tin*  Tril)unal  with  regard  to  tin's  ((nest  ion,  (U'peiiding  partly 
nj)on  the  conclusions  jx'oplc  di-cw  from  certain  facts. 

Sir  .loiix  Thompson. — Tlic  I'.ritish  contention  at  that  time  only  was 
that  this  was  adinissibh;  and  cajiable  of  being  used  (jiioad  Eegulatious, 
and  you  have  not  come  to  that  stage  of  your  argument  yet. 

Sir  IficitAHD  VVi;bsti;i{. — K'eally,  one.  only  regrets  jtossibly  that  one 
is  involved  in  acontention  which  maybe  thonglit  to  introduce  (juestious 
of  dilli(;ultytoagreater  extent  than  it  does.  J  aniAviJlingfrom  tliei»oint 
of  view  of  i)roi)erty  argument  not  to  refer  to  tins  any  morej  but  I  must, 
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in  ado])tin<;'  that  liue,  Le  understood  distinctly  as  reserving  my  position. 
I  do  not  i);iss  from  it  in  (tonscMiuence  of  w  liat  my  learned  IViend,  Mr. 
l'liel[)S,  lias  said  in  re.uard  to  this  matter,  beeause  lie  has,  Avith  deler- 
ence,  endea\'oui'ed  to  juit  us  in  a  position  that  we  ]iii\(!  never  assumed, 
and  which  we  ou<;lit  not  to  be  sui)|)osed  to  havi;  taken. 

So  far  as  1  am  concerned,  if  the  Tribunal  prefei-  that  the  matter  should 
be  discussed  at  a  later  sta^e,  it  does  not  bear  directly  on  the  point  1  am 
now  arj;uinji.  There  is  al)undant  evidenee  without  this,  before  the  Tri- 
bunal, to  enable  them  to  come  to  the  conelusion  to  which  I  invite  them. 

The  President. — Then,  Sir  IJichard,  you  are  willing  to  pass  over 
these  facts  till  you  come  to  Kegulations? 

Sir  RiCHAR])  AVebster. — Certainly,  Sir. 

The  President. — Very  well. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Then  there  is  one  argument  to  which,  for 
obvious  reasons,  the  Tribunal  will  not  expect  me  to  refer  at  any  length; 
and  that  is,  the  question  of  the  fertilisation  of  the  female  at  sea.  All  I 
desire  to  say  is  that  1  hope  they  will  be  good  enough  to  take  a  note  of 
pages  33  and  34  of  the  iiritish  Counter  Case,  Appendix  2,  where  will  be 
tbund  evidence  of  between  20  and  30  witnesses.  The  fact,  tor  what  it 
is  worth,  is  abundantly  proved.  There  is  this  further  matter  to  which 
I  ask  the  ])articular  attention  of  the  Tribunal,  that,  upon  the  evidence 
on  both  sides,  the  United  States  and  ours,  there  is  no  evidence  of  virgin 
cow^s  ever  having  been  seen  on  the  Island  at  all,  and  it  has  a  remarkable 
bearing  on  this  branch  of  the  case.  But,  of  course,  for  obvious  reasons, 
1  do  not  desire  to  elaborate  that  matter  further  now^;  I  may  have  to  call 
attention  to  it  later  on. 

Sir,  Mr.  Coudert  told  you  that  the  branding  of  these  pups  was  a  matter 
of  perfect  ease,  could  be  doue  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  and  that 
that  fact  Avas  strong  evidence  of  the  property  rights  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  doubt  that  this  Tribunal  have  read  nmny  i)as- 
sages  in  these  atfidavits,  so  that  they  have  a  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  evidence;  and  I  am  willing  to  put  this  in  the  broadest  ])0ssible  way. 
It  has  never  been  done,  except  in  the  instance  of  the  hundred  seals  that 
had  their  ears  cut  in  order  to  see  whether  they  would  come  back  to 
the  same  rookeries,  with  the  result,  as  the  Attorney  General  reminded 
you,  that  none  came  to  the  same  rookery:  some  were  found  in  ditferent 
parts  of  the  Island,  and  some  were  found  on  the  other  Island  of  St. 
George.  When  you  remember  the  evidence  as  to  the  tiniidity  of  these 
animals,  that,  if  the  rookeries  are  disturbed,  the  seals  go  with  such 
haste  (this  is  on  the  evidence  of  both  sides)  to  the  sea,  that  they  trample 
over  the  young  pups  and  kill  them, — when  you  know  that  the  evidence 
is  that,  ujmn  any  jjerson  alarmiug  them,  they  immediately  take  to  the 
water  and  no  longer  remain  upon  the  land;  when  you  further  tind  that 
u]»on  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Stanley  Brown  for  the  United  States  and  the 
evidence  of  IVIr.  Macoun  and  otiier  wituesses,  to  whom  later  on  I  shall 
have  to  call  attention,  the  pups  in  3  or  4  weeks  from  their  birth  s])read 
themselves  over  miles  of  these  Islands,  I  think  the  suggestion  made  to 
you  that  a  ground  lor  awarding  property  is  that  these  seals  might  be 
branded  is  somewhat  extravagant.  I  use,  and  desire  to  use,  no  stronger 
ex]n-ession  than  that. 

]Sx)w,  I  would  i)()int  out  that  if  they  were  marked  or  branded,  it  would 
make  no  dilference  on  the  question  of  property.  If  I  mark  my  pheasants, 
those  actually  hatched  by  me,  and  reared  by  me,  and  fed  by  me,  and 
they  fly  out  to  other  i)eople's  land,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  shoot 
them.  Suppose  I  should  mark  every  young  rabbit  that  could  be  caught 
in  the  same  way.     If  a  rabbit  went  out  on  my  neighbour's  property,  he 
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would  have  a  right  to  shoot  it.  The  only  case,  as  I  endeavoured  to  point 
out  to  the  Tribunal  on  the  last  occasion,  in  which  property  is  given  in 
such  animals,  is  when  possession  is  taken;  and  possession  is  not  taken 
by  marking  a  wild  animal  aud  letting  it  go. 

Sir,  some  of  my  learned  friends  seem  to  think,  from  this  point  of 
view,  there  was  some  analogy  between  the  seals  and  the  cattle  on  the 
plains  of  America.  That  was  fully  dealt  with  by  the  Attorney  General ; 
but  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  remind  you  that  the  whole  principle 
upon  which  the  legislation  (for  it  is  legislation)  has  proceeded  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  that  the  animals  could  be  rounded  up  at  any 
time  and  were,  in  fact,  rounded  up  from  year  to  year;  and,  as  the 
Attorney  General  reminded  you,  particular  provisions  as  to  marks  were 
directed  by  Statute.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  my  meaning  than  by 
referring  to  an  argument  made  by  Senator  Morgan  when  I  was  arguing 
this  question  of  property  the  other  day.  He  said  you  may  not  like  to 
call  it  property;  as  long  as  the  seal  is  on  the  Islands,  the  United  States 
or  the  lessees  have  absolute  dominion  over  them.  I  should  not  agree 
that  perhaps  "dominion"  was  the  strictly  accurate  word  to  express  the 
right  or  privilege  of  capturing.  But  I  will  accept  it  for  the  purpose  of 
the  argument.  Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  dominion  extending  beyond 
a  kingdom;  or  of  dominion  extending  beyond  territory;  and  if  it  were  a 
correct  analogy  to  describe  whatever  power  and  rights  the  United  States 
have  over  the  seals  while  on  the  Islands  or  in  territorial  waters  as  being- 
dominion,  one  wants  no  better  illustration  for  showing  that  that  domin- 
ion stops  when  the  animal  leaves  the  Island  or  the  territorial  waters 
and  goes  out  on  to  the  high  seas  ?  Therefore,  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  from  the  point  of  view  of  any  act  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  equivalent  of  taking  possession,  no  possession  has  ever 
been  taken;  and  if  in  the  case  put  to  me  the  other  day,  that  there  is  an 
attempt  to  take  possession  by  driving  the  seals,  with  regard  to  all  the 
seals  that  are  not  captured  and  killed  the  attempt  fails  or  is  abandoned ; 
but  nothing  equivalent,  either  in  law  or  in  fact,  to  the  taking  of  posses- 
sion in  any  way  occurs. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  asked,  or  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney 
General  was  asked,  also  I  think  by  Senator  Morgan  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  wliether  there  was  not  some  groiind  for  the  theory  that  all 
ganiebelonged  to  the  State — belonged  in  England  totheKing:  and  Ipre- 
sume  the  Senator  would  endeavour  to  draw  the  analogy  that  it  belonged 
in  the  United  States  to  the  State.  Sir,  I  am  not  surprised  at  that  ques- 
tion being  put;  and,  although  it  is  of  purely  academic  interest,  x)erhaps  I 
may  be  allowed  in  one  or  two  sentences  to  give  7ny  answer  in  regard  to 
that  matt«M*.  Under  the  old  Forest  Laws,  the  King  had  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  killing  game  in  royal  forests.  If  the  game  wandered  from 
the  forests,  anyone  had  a  right  to  kill  them;  and,  although  there  were 
writers,  and  among  tlu'in  Sir  William  lilackstone,  who  expressed  the 
view  that  the  origin  of  the  (laine  Laws  originally  was  the  i)roperty  in 
wild  animals  being  vested  in  the  King,  the  theory  was  exi)Osed  in  a 
very  learned  note  i)y  a  lawyer  of  the  name  of  Christian, — Christian's 
edition  of  Jilackstonc, — aiid  by  p(Mhaps  the  greatest  autliority  on  this 
(lucstion,  ]\Ir.  Chitty  who  wrote  on  the  ''  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown-'  in 
the  work  to  which  my  learned  fiiend  the  Attorney  (icneral  called  atten- 
tion; and  it  is  the  fact,  that  theie  is  no  case  and  no  decision  which  in 
any  way  limited, — no  instance  eilher  criminal  or  civil  in  which  a  party 
has  becsn  sucul  or  ])rosecute(l  on  IxOialf  of  tlui  King  i'or  taking  gaiiu^  unless 
he  took  it  within  some  ])rivil('g«'d  jdace.  On  tiie  contrary,  it  is  laid  down 
that  no  individual  can  be  indicted  at  Common  J  jaw  for  stealing  animals 
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feroi  naturcv  unless  reclaimed ;  and  tlie  books  of  authority, — I  liave 
iuvestif^ated  this  matter,  1  may  say,  with  as  much  care  as  1  could  bestow 
upon  it, — repeat  more  tlum  once  that  there  are  various  authorities  show- 
ing that,  if  a  man  drive  a  staj;-  out  of  tiie  forest,  then  he  would  be  liable 
for  having,  interl'ered  with  the  Jving's  for(;st;  but  if  the  stag  comes  out 
of  the  forest  upon  his  own  land  or  territory,  he  has  a  right  to  kill  it. 

Again,  stating  it  as  I  have  said  more  than  once,  referring  to  the 
authority  of  a  case  in  the  11th  Coke's  Kejtort,  the  Case  of  Monopolies, 
at  page  87,  everyone  on  his  own  land  may  use  them,  that  is  hunting 
and  hawking,  at  his  pleasure,  without  any  restraint  to  be  nuide  unless 
by  rarliament,  as  api)ears  by  certain  Statutes  that  are  there  cited.  I, 
therefore  in  deference  to  a  view  exi)ressed  by  a  member  of  the  Tribunal, 
have  to  state  respectfully  before  this  Tribunal,  and  in  that  1  shall  be 
corrected  by  those  skilled  in  English  Law  whom  I  address,  that  for 
years  it  has  been  the  recognized  law  of  Great  Britain,  certainly  for  a 
century  or  more,  that  the  King  has  no  greater  pro])erty  in  game  other 
than  the  royal  birds,  such  as  swans,  and  the  royal  tish,  such  as  sturgeon, 
than  a  subject  has  in  respect  of  game  upon  his  own  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Tresideut,  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  the  theory  that,  apart 
from  property,  the  United  States  have  equally  a  right  of  interfering  to 
protect  their  industry.  Sir,  when  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney 
General  was  addressing  you  upon  this  matter,  you  pointed  out  to  him 
that  the  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  the  i)assage 
from  the  Argument  Avhich  he  read,  was  only  an  argument  based  upon 
the  assumption  that  there  was  no  jn^operty  in  the  seals.  It  is  to  that 
part  of  the  Case  that  the  observations  which  I  vshall  now  address  to  the 
Court  are  directed.  It  is  extremely  important  that  I  should  enforce 
upon  the  Tribunal  this  view,  namely,  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Car- 
ter in  his  oral  argument,  Mr.  Phelps,  in  his  argument  to  which  he  has 
already  told  you  he  adheres,  and  to  which  he  courteously  called  our 
attention,  and  said  that  we  nnist  deal  with  it  by  anticix)ation,  both 
those  learned  gentlemen  assert  that  their  right  to  jjrotect — to  take  the 
steps  which  they  did  take  in  connexion  with  the  British  vessels,  is  inde- 
pendent of  any  possession,  property,  or  ownership  of  the  seals  them- 
selves. At  page  136  of  the  written  argument  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Phelps,  you  will  lind  this  passage  which  I  have  no  doubt  is  in  your 
memory,  but  I  will  read  it  again. 

The  case  of  the  United  States  has  thus  far  proceeded  upon  the  ground  of  a  national 
property  in  the  seal  herd  itself.  Let  it  now  be  assumed,  for  the  purposes  of  the  argu- 
ment, that  no  such  right  of  property  is  to  he  admitted,  and  that  the  seals  are  to  be 
regarded,  outside  of  territorial  waters,  as  fern;  naUira:  in  the  full  sense  of  tliat  term. 
Let  them  be  likened,  if  that  be  possi))le,  to  the  fish  whose  hirthpLico  and  home  are 
in  the  open  sea,  and  Avhich  only  approach  the  shores  for  the  purpose  of  food  at  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  such  numbers  as  to  render  the  fishing  there  productive. 

The  question  then  remains,  whether  upon  that  hypothesis,  the  industry  established 
and  maintained  by  the  United  States  Government  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  in  the  tak- 
ing of  the  seals  and  the  commerce  that  is  based  upon  it,  are  open  to  be  destroyed  at 
the  i)Ieasure  of  citizens  of  Canada,  by  a  method  of  pursuit  outside  tlie  ordinary  line 
of  territorial  jurisdiction,  which  must  result  in  the  extermination  of  the  animals. 

And  at  page  484  of  Mr.  Carter's  speech,  he  in  opening  his  argument 
on  this  part  of  the  Case,  said : 

I  come  now  then  to  the  other  branch  of  the  question  of  property  namely,  the  prop- 
erty Avhich  the  United  States  asserted  in  tlie  industry  carried  on  by  them  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  they  have  property  in  the 
seals  or  not. 

Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  that  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  Tribunal,  I  am  entitled  to  assume — nay,  I  must  make 
the  assumption  made  by  my  learned  friends  that  no  property  exists,  and 
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that  tliey  have  no  claim  either  to  the  seals  or  to  the  herd  apart  from 
the  industry.  May  I  state,  first  my  submission  of  the  law  in  regard  to 
this  matter,  and  then  deal  in  detail  to  whatever  extent  1  think  neces- 
sary, without  trespassing  unduly  upon  the  time  of  the  Tribunal,  with 
the  argumeuts  of  mj'  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  wliich  api)ear  in  the 
written  book.  Apart,  Sir,  from  a  malicious  act  with  the  intent  of  injur- 
iug  the  person  who  is  carrying  on  an  industry,  and  done  by  a  person 
who  is  not  doing  the  act  complained  of  himself  for  the  purpose  of  his 
owu  trade,  there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  the  law  of  no  civilized  countrj^, 
no  right  of  interference  by  the  person  whose  trade  is  injured.  1  am 
putting  it  as  I  am  sure  my  learned  friends  will  admit,  in  the  broadest  Avay. 
I  am  not  endeavouring  to  obtain  any  advantage  from  the  fact  that  what 
the  United  States  do  is  entirely  done  on  the  Islands  and  is  in  territorial 
waters.  I  say  that  whatever  industry  is  carried  on,  if  it  be  conceded, 
as  for  the  purpose  of  this  argument  it  must  be  conceded,  that  the  ani- 
mal itself  is  not  the  property  of  the  United  States;  except  in  the  case 
of  what  may  be  called  wanton  and  malicious  acts  with  the  intent  of 
injuring  the  person  carrying  on  the  trade,  pursuit,  or  industry,  no  civil- 
ized country  recognizes  that  any  wrong  is  being  done  by  the  person 
who,  in  the  course  of  carrying  on  his  own  business,  interferes  with  or 
competes  with,  or,  reduces,  the  profit  earned  by  the  person  who  makes 
the  complaint. 

Sir,  it  can.  be  tested  in  a  moment,  and  tested,  I  submit,  almost 
exhaustively  by  one  test.  Can  the  right  of  the  pelagic  sealer  depend 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  industry  is  being  carried  on 
on  the  Islands'?  Is  it  not  absolutely  fatal  to  the  United  States  conten- 
tion as  to  their  right  of  interferring  witli  the  particular  act  done  by  the 
pelagic  sealer,  if  they  are  driven  to  admit  tliat  the  pelagic  sealer  could 
kill  the  animal  if  the  United  States  were  not  carrying  on  Avhat  they 
call  the  industry  upon  the  Islands?  Sir,  legal  rights  cannot  depend  on 
any  such  contingencies,  and  to  put  only  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing 
my  argument  one  of  the  main  positions  taken  by  my  learned  friend,  the 
Attorney  General — suppose  the  trade  did  not  pay;  suppose  the  price 
of  seal-skins  in  the  market  is  such  that  the  lessees  do  not  care  to  renew 
their  lease,  and  suppose  that  the  United  States  as  a  Government  do  not 
go  in  for  the  catching  and  dressing  of  seal-skins,  my  learned  friends 
cannot  claim  that  the  pelagic  sealers  would  then  be  within  their  right: 
and  therefore  their  position  is  this,  that  the  determination  of  a  particular 
individual  to  catch  animals  on  land  is  in  itself  sufficient  to  turn  an  act 
at  sea  otherwise  lawful  into  an  unlawful  act.  Sir,  I  sjicak  with  great 
deference  to  any  authority  that  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  may  cite 
when  he  comes  to  reply.  If  there  are  any  new  authorities,  we  shall,  of 
course,  have  the  privilege  of  dealing  with  them,  but  in  his  very  learned 
and  elaborate  argument,  and  in  the  most  interesting  argunu'ut  of  my 
learned  frieml,  Mr.  Carter,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  authority  for  such  a 
proposition  as  that  to  which  I  am  now  directing  attention.  It  does 
require  authority  and  does  require  some  i)riuciple  which  one  can  appre- 
ciate in  order  that  it  iiuiy  find  ftivour  with  such  a  Tribunal  as  this. 

Kow,  what  is  the  real  ground,  so  to  spi^ak,  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr. 
Pho]i)S,  contention?  You  will  renu;mber,  Mr,  President,  that  tlie  United 
States  in  their  (Jase  give  a  long  list  of  legislation  by  colonies  and  other 
countiics,  by  whi<-h  legislation  (certain  lestrictive  measures  have  been 
taken  witli  a  view  to  the  i>reservation  of  animals,  or  with  a  view  to  the 
prevention  of  the  intei'leriMiee  wilh  iii(lividu?iKs  in  their  rights  of  taking 
animals.  And  you  will  renieinber  that  every  one  of  those  instances  was 
examined  by  my  learned  friend,  tlie  Attorney  General.     They  had  been 
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examined  in  writing-  in  tlie  Counter  Case;  and  in  the  Argument,  the 
defect  in  the  United  States  assnin])ti()n  in  their  orii;inal(vase  liad  been 
l)ointedont;  notwitlistandinjj;-  that,  in  llie  exereise  ot  liis  discretion,  my 
learned  iViend  Mr.  I'helps  adheres,  an<l  tohl  ns  orally  he  adiiered,  to 
the  contention  which  is  ]»nt  forward  in  his  written  Ai<:nnient,  namely, 
that  these  authorities  show  or  aflord  some  analoj^y  of  the  jnstilication 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  j;round  that  these  protective  or  defen- 
sive measures  are  sui)i)Ose(l  to  be  lej;itimate. 

Now,  how  is  that  i)ut  forward?  1  desire  to  read  three  paragraphs  in 
order  that  you  may  thoroughly  apju-eciate  the  i)articular  pari  of  the 
argument  to  which  1  am  going  to  address  myself  this  afternoon.  The 
first  one  is  at  page  loO  of  the  United  States  Counter  Case.  This  is.  of 
course,  after  the  Jiritish  Case  had  been  seen,  and  the  Argument  of  the 
British  Case  considered. 

The  United  States  charge  that  eacli  and  all  of  the  vessels  when  so  seized  were 
engaged  in  the  hunting  of  fur-seals  in  tiie  waters  of  JJehring  Sea  in  violation  of  the 
Btatutcs  of  the  United  States,  and  that  such  seizures  were  made  in  accordani'e  -with 
the  hiws  of  the  United  States  enacted  for  the  protection  of  tlicir  jiropcrty  interest 
in  the  fur-seals  -wliich  frequent  Beliring  Sea  and  breed  only  ujjon  the  rril)ih)f  Ishmds, 
Avhich  Islands  are  i)art  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  the  acts  of  the 
crews  and  owners  of  these  vessels  in  hunting  and  catching  seals  were  such  as,  if 
])eruiitted,  wonld  exterminate  the  Alaskan  seal  herd  and  thereby  destroy  an  article 
of  commerce  valuable  to  all  civilized  nations. 

Sir,  to  take  the  Argument  of  my  learned  friend,  IMr.  Phelps,  from 
which  I  will  read  a  passage  in  a  moment,  I  certainly  should  have 
thought  that  that  meant  to  assert  that  the  United  States  Government 
had  got  the  right  of  making  these  laws,  so  that  they  would  extend  over 
the  waters  in  which  the  British  vessels  were  actually  sealing.  But,  to 
be  perfectly  fair,  I  think  that  that  would  be  scarcely  just  after  the  very 
I)ointed  way  in  which  the  case  is  put  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  two  passages  in  the  United 
States  Argument,  particularly  at  pages  170  and  171,  you  will  see  the 
way  in  which  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  proposes  to  av^oid  the  dif- 
ficulty which  would  arise  if  the  language  of  page  130  which  I  have  just 
read  were  taken  according  to  its  natural  meaning. 

An  effort  is  made  in  the  British  Counter  Case  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  various 
statutes,  regulations  and  decrees  above  cited,  by  the  suggestions  that  they  only  take 
etiect  within  the  municipal  jurisdiction  of  the  countries  -where  they  are  promul- 
gated, and  upon  the  citizens  of  those  countries  outside  the  territorial  limits  of  such 
jurisdiction.  In  their  strictly  legal  character  as  statutes,  this  is  true.  Xo  authority 
need  have  l)een  produced  on  that  point.  But  the  distinction  has  already  been 
pointed  out,  which  attends  the  operation  of  such  enactments  for  such  ])urpose8. 
Within  the  territory  where  they  prevail,  and  upon  its  subjects,  they  are  binding  as 
statutes,  whether  reasonable  and  necessary  or  not.  Without,  they  become  defensive 
regulations,  which  if  they  are  reasonable  and  necessary  for  the  defence  of  a  national 
interest  or  right,  will  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations,  and  if  not,  may  be  enforced 
by  the  Government  at  its  discretion. 

If  the  words 

"will  be  submitted  to  by  other  nations" 

meant  ot^ier  nations  may  assent  to  them  and  then  they  become  part  of 
international  law^  so  far  as  those  nations  are  concerned,  I  conhl  have 
understood  it;  but  I  gathered,  and  it  is  really  necessary  for  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Phelps'  argument,  that  his  contention  is  that  the^  Statute, 
though  municipal  and  thoiigh  operating  as  a  Statute  upon  the  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  country  avIio  owe  allegiance  to  that  State,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  defensive  Pegulation  and  may  be  enforced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment at  its  discretion  against  foreigners. 
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The  same  idea,  Mr.  President,  is  also  expressed  at  an  earlier  page  of 
Mr.  Phelps'  Argument,  namely  page  149,  wliere  lie  says : 

Statutes  intended  for  such  protection  may,  tlicrefore,  have  effect  as  statutes  within 
the  jurisdiction,  and  as  defensive  reguhitions  without  it,  if  the  Government  choose 
so  to  enforce  them,  provided  only  that  such  enforcement  is  necessary  for  just  defence, 
and  that  the  regulations  are  reasonable  fbr  that  purpose. 

!N"ow  is  tbere  any  foundation  for  this  theory.  I  speak  to  lawyers;  I 
speak  to  those  members  of  this  Tribunal  all  of  them  who  of  course 
have  a  very  large  experience  of  the  grounds  upon  which  the  action  of 
particular  nations  has  been  justified  from  time  to  time  by  the  represent- 
atives of  various  nations.  Now,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  I  know,  and 
certainly  so  far  as  the  instances  given  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment are  concerned,  there  is  no  instance  prior  to  this  case  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  suggested  that  the  writing  down  of  a  law  on  a  municipal 
Statute-book  has  any  effect  outside  the  dominions  of  that  country  so 
far  as  foreigners  are  concerned.  The  cases  in  which  foreigners  have 
been  affected  by  municipal  statutes  are,  without  exception,  prior  to  this 
case,  cases  in  which  foreigners  had  gone  within  the  dominions  and 
broken  the  law,  or  were  intending  to  go  within  the  dominions  and  break 
the  law. 

Lord  Hannen. — So  that  you  must  add  "or  had  immediately  before 
broken  the  law." 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — That,  of  course,  my  Lord,  is  a  further  quali- 
fication. I  was  putting  it  a  little  more  generally  myself.  1  say  that, 
of  the  authorities  prior  to  this  case,  there  is  no  trace  of  an  authority 
for  suggesting  that  a  municipal  statute  has  any  operation — in  fact  I  do 
not  want  it  better  admitted  than  in  the  language  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Phelps  himself,  to  use  his  expression  at  page  171:  "they  have  no 
authority". 

My  point  is  that,  prior  to  the  contention  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  there  was  no  suggestion  by  any  writer  or  by  any  Judge  that  a 
municipal  Statute  had  any  operation  against  foreigners,  excepting  in 
the  case  where  the  foreigner  either  had  entered  the  country  or  the  ter- 
ritorial waters,  and  broken  the  law  there,  or  was  intending  to  enter 
those  waters  or  that  territory  and  intending  to  break  the  laWi  In 
principle  it  would  be  indeed  strange  if  international  law  was  otherwise. 
I  know  not  tlie  actual  number  of  nations  in  the  world  that  legislate  for 
their  subjects  now  in  some  form  of  written  legislation.  If  this  theory 
of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  IMielps,  is  correct;  by  simply  writing  down 
in  the  Statute-book  or  whatever  nuiy  be  the  form — in  the  likase  if  that 
be  the  exj)ression  for  Pussian  legislation,  at  the  present  time,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  name  of  the  particular  form  of  local  munici])al  legisla- 
tion which  takes  etfcct  in  a  particular  country — writing  it  down  not  in 
a  language  known  to  other  nations — because  it  is  a  mere  accident  that 
in  this  case  the  two  contending  countries  speak  the  same  langaage — if 
this  theory  be  AA'orth  anything,  all  the  Pussian  municipal  laws  are 
defensive  regulations  to  be  put  in  force  against  foreigners  upon  the 
higli  seas,  although  they  have  never  been  communicated  to  foreigners 
and  although  they  speak  of  course  by  their  Statute-book,  or  by  the 
statute  in  which  it  is  ex])ressed,  simply  and  solely  to  the  subjects. 

jNly  liist  broad  criticism  with  regard  to  this  contention  is  that  it  is 
inconsistent  altogether  with  tlie  }»rinci])]es  that  have  affected  the  rela- 
tions betwc(!n  nations,  that  the  Aviiting  down  of  an  enactment  in  the 
laws  of  the  country  can  liave  any  ellect  ui)on  foreigners  who  do  not 
intend  to  do  anything,  and  do  not,  in  fact,  do  anything  within  the  ter- 
ritorial limits. 
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Senator  Morgan. — Sir  Eicliard,  before  you  read  your  authority,  I 
would  like  to  know  wliat  your  position  is  about  tliis. 

Sir  KiciiAKi)  Wkhstku. — Certainly,  Sir. 

Senator  .MoiicAN. — In  the  exc^eptional  cases  you  speak  of,  wLere  a 
luition  may  exercise  its  authority  beyond  its  teiiitorial  limits,  is  the 
authority  when  exercised  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  such  nation, 
or  is  it  the  authority  of  the  international  law! 

Sir  IviciiAKD  Wkbstkk. — It  is  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  the 
nation.  It  is  the  streteliiiift-  the  lonj;'  arm  of  the  law.  I  say.  Sir,  with 
j^reat  deference  to  the  ar<>unient  on  the  other  side,  that  the  true 
ground  which  lias  been  recognized  more  than  once  is  that  either  by 
express  consent,  or  by  acquiescence,  as  you  put  it  tlie  other  day — for  it 
may  be  by  acquiescence — nations,  sometimes  one,  sometimes  more,  have 
agreed  to  the  arm  of  the  municii)al  law  being  stretched  in  order  to 
prevent  a  breach  of  its  municipal  law. 

Senator  Mougan. — Then  the  question  would  be  how  far  a  nation  may 
be  tolerated  in  defending  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  rights  outside  of 
its  territorial  limits'? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  say  a  nation  maybe  tolerated — I  am  only 
adopting  your  language  for  the  moment — 

Senator  Morgan. — Certainly. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — A  nation  may  be  tolerated  to  any  extent, 
if  it  chooses  to  say:  I  am  going  to  make  this  a  matter  of  war,  and  I 
am  going  to  assert  that  which  I  can  enforce  by  power. 

lint  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  legal  argument  of  my  learned  friend, 
Mr.  Phelps.  I  am  now  dealing  with  the  question  which  is  submitted 
to  you  umler  Question  live. 

What  right  of  protection  had  the  United  States  at  the  time  this 
Treaty  was  entered  into,  and  at  the  time  that  the  vessels  were  seized — 
what  right  exists  by  international  law'^ 

If  Mr.  Senator  IMorgan  will  let  jne  i)Ostpone  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
examination  of  my  learned  friend's  authorities  the  consideration  of  the 
question  that  he  has  more  than  once  hinted  at,  whether  this  Tribunal 
might  not  have  some  wider  or  more  general  jurisdiction,  I  would  prefer 
to  do  so.  I  do  not  think  I  could  make  my  meaning  clear  with  regard 
to  that  matter  until  I  have  submitted,  as  accurately  as  I  can,  to  this 
Tribunal  what  our  contention  is  with  regard  to  what  I  may  call  the 
express  authorities  to  which  Mr.  Phelps  refers. 

Now,  Sir,  the  expression  "  defensive  regulations"  occurs  very  rarely. 
On  page  147  of  the  United  States  Argument,  quoting  from  Chancellor 
Kent,  the  same  edition  that  I  quoted  from  the  other  day,  pages  30  and 
31,  this  citation  is  made: 

Conaidering  tlio  o;roat  extent  of  the  line  of  the  American  coasts,  we  have  a  riglit 
to  ehiiin  for  fiscal  and  defensive  rejjulatious  a  liberal  extension  of — 

W^hat? 

maritime  jnrisdiction. 

Well,  1  think  that  the  meaning  a])pears  perfectly  plain  from  that 
language,  taking  the  extract  by  itself.  Chancellor  Kent,  dealing  with 
the  question,  and  arguing  the  question,  of  the  three-mile  limit,  arguing 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction,  proj^erly  so  called,  pointed  out  that  for  the 
purpose  of  fiscal  and  what  he  there  calls  defensive  regulations,  there 
was  a  fair  claim  to  a  liberal  extension  of  maritinu\jurisdiction.  If  the 
passages  immediately  following  that  extract,  and  immediately  succeed- 
ing it,  are  read — they  amount  to  some  two  or  three  pages — it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  whole  of  that  extract,  in  the  whole  of  that  discussion, 
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Chancellor  Kent  was  dealing  with  the  right  of  a  nation  to  make 
municipal  laws  which  should  have  an  operation  beyond  the  three  miles, 
and  never  referred  to  the  executive  acts  of  a  nation  to  be  justified  upon 
the  principles  to  which  you,  Senator  Morgan,  referred  me  a  moment 
ago;  that  he  had  not  in  his  mind,  and  was  not  at  that  time  in  any  way 
discussing  or  considering,  those  executive  acts,  the  responsibility  of 
which  a  nation  will  take  npon  itself,  whether  they  be  right  or  wrong, 
according  to  international  law.  He  was  discussing  the  legal  question, 
aud  the  legal  qnestiim  only,  to  what  extent  might  a  claim  be  fairly 
made  to  an  extension  of  the  three  mile  limit?  I  am  going  to  point  out, 
sir — I  had  it  in  my  mind  to  mention  it  the  other  day — that  this  passage 
shows  that  similar  ideas  as  have  been  expressed  this  morning  bj'  Mr. 
Gram,  were  really  in  the  mind  of  Chancellor  Kent  when  he  was  referring 
in  the  following  words  to  the  character  of  the  waters  over  which  such 
maritime  jurisdiction  should  be  extended: 

It  would  not  appear  nureasouable,  as  I  apprehend,  to  assume,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses connected  with  our  safety  aud  welfare,  the  control  of  the  waters  on  our  coasts, 
though  included  withiu  lines  stretchinij  from  quite  distant  headlands,  as  for  instance 
from  Cape  Ann  to  Cape  Cod  and  from  Nantucket  to  Moutauk  Point,  and  from  that 
Point,  to  the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from  the  South  Cape  of  Florida  to  the 
Mississippi. 

Now,  sir,  Mr.  Chancellor  Kent  may  have  been  right  or  may  have 
been  wrong  in  the  views  that  he  was  expressing  with  regard  to  claims, 
but  the  point  of  my  present  observation  is,  that,  so  far  from  that  cita- 
tion being  any  authority  for  the  contention  of  Mr.  Phelps,  that  the 
statute  might  be  construed,  and  was  to  be  construed,  as  being  an 
executive  act,  to  be  put  in  force  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government, 
it  is  the  contrary.  A  contrary  inference  is  to  be  drawn,  a  contrary 
conclusion  to  be  arrived  at;  because  he  is  referring  to  the  right  of  a 
nation  to  extend  its  maritime  jurisdiction  and  to  make  its  laws  for  fiscal 
and  other  defensive  i)urposes. 

I  am  led  a  little,  perhaps,  out  of  the  line  of  thought  I  was  pursuing, 
but  still  it  will  not  be  inconvenient  if  I  at  once  call  the  attention  of  the 
Tribunal  to  some  cases  which  lay  down  this  principle  distinctly. 

Sir,  in  those  authorities  of  which  we  have  given  the  Tribunal  and  my 
friends  prints,  there  is  a  judgment  of  the  great  Judge,  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  in  the  case  of  the  "  Ai)ollon",  reported  in  Dth  Wheaton,  which  I 
crave  leave  to  read  to  the  Tribunal,  because  it  expresses  the  argument 
against  the  (contention  of  ]Mr.  Phelps,  that  these  statutes  might  be 
regarded  as  defensive  regulations  to  be  put  in  force  when  and  as  a 
nation  likes  U])()n  the  high  seas  or  anywhere  else.  For,  be  it  observed 
that  the  necessity  of  my  learned  friend's  argument  compels  him  to 
<;ontend  that  this  right  would  extend  to  going  even  into  other  people's 
territory,  if  necessaiy,  as  a  matter  of  right. 

1  do  not  know  whetlier  it  would  be  troubling  the  Tribunal  too  much 
to  ask  them  if  they  would  kindly  look  at  the  rei)ort  of  the  "  Apollon." 
It  is  in  the  j)rinted  authoiitics  handed  in  by  the  Attorney  General.  It 
is  the  third  case,  and  begins  at  page  five.  The  ])aper  is  headed 
"Behring  Sea: — Authorities  on  Search,  Seizure  and  Self  defence": 

The  laws  of  no  nation  can  justly  extend  beyond  its  own  territories,  except  so  far 
as  rcixards  its  own  citi/ens.  'I'licy  <an  have  no  force  to  control  the  sovereijinty  or 
rif^hts  of  any  oilur  nation  witliin  its  own  jurisdiclion.  And,  however  general  and 
corniirehcnsivt^  tlie  plirascs  used  in  our  nmnicipal  laws  may  he, 

That  is  the  American  nmnicipal  laws — 

Ihey  must  always  he  restricted  in  construction  to  places  and  persons  upon  Avhoin  the 
I^egitslatnre  have  authority  ami  .iuriHclic,tii>n.  In  the  ]»r»!sent  case,  Spain  liad  an 
equal  authority  witii  the  United  States  over  Ihe  river  St.  Mary's.     The  attcmj)t  to 
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foiiiiicl  an  entry  of  vessels,  destined  flin)uj,^h  those  waters  to  Spanislx  territories, 
would  he  an  usurpation  of  exelnsive  Jnri.sdietion  over  all  the  na\i}^ation  of  the  river. 
If  our  (lovrrnnient  had'  a  rit;lit  to  coniptd  the  entry  at  our  CM.stonih(»iisc  of  a  I'reinh 
Khi])  in  her  transit,  tiie  same  riu;lit  existed  to  compel  the  entry  of  a  Spanish  ship. 
Such  a  juotension  was  never  asserted;  and  it  would  he  an  unjust  interpretation  of 
our  laws  to  ^ive  them  a  meaning  so  mueb  ut  variance  with  tlio  independence  and 
eovereij^nty  of  foreign  nations. 

Then  there  is  a  i)assage  tliat  is  not  material  ii])(»ii  tliis  point.  I  have 
the  report  here. 

Jiut,  oven  supposinj;  for  a  moment  that  our  laws  liad  rc(|nired  an  entr\'  of  tho 
"Apollon"  in  her  transit,  does  it  folU)w  that  the  ])ower  to  arrest  her  was  meant  to 
1)0  j;iven  after  she  had  passed  into  the  exclusive  teriitory  of  a  foreij^n  nation  f  We 
think  not.  It  would  be  monstrous  to  suppose  that  our  revenue  otlicers  were  author- 
ized to  enter  into  foreij^n  ports  and  territories  for  tho  purpose  of  seizing  vessels 
which  had  otfended  against  our  laws.  It  cannot  be  presunuid  that  Congress  would 
voluntarily  justify  such  a  clear  violation  of  the  law  of  nations.  Tho  arrest  of  the 
ofl'ending  vessel  must,  therefore,  bo  restrained  tr)  ])laccs  where  our  jurisdiction  is 
comi)iete,  to  our  own  waters,  or  to  tho  ocean,  the  comnion  highway  of  all  nations. 
It  is  said  that  there  is  a  revenue  jurisdiction  which  is  distinct  from  tho  ordinary 
maritime  jurisdiction  over  waters  within  the  range  of  a  cannon-shot  from  our  shores. 
And  tho  provisions  in  tho  Collection  Act  of  17!W,  which  authorize  a  visitation  of 
vessels  within  4  leagues  of  our  coasts,  are  referred  to  in  proof  of  tho  assertion.  But 
where  is  that  right  of  visitation  to  bo  exercised?  In  a  foreign  territory  in  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  another  Sovereign?  Certainly  not;  J'or  the  very  terms  of 
the  Act  contine  it  to  the  ocean,  where  all  nations  have  a  common  right,  and  exercise 
a  common  sovereignty.  And  over  what  vessels  is  this  right  of  visitation  to  be 
exorcised?  By  the  very  words  of  the  act,  over  our  own  vessels,  and  over  foreign 
vessels  bound  to  our  ports,  and  over  no  others.  To  have  gone  beyond  this  would 
have  been  an  usurpjition  of  exclusive  sovereignty  on  tho  ocean,  and  an  exercise  of 
an  universal  right  of  search,  a  right  which  has  never  yet  been  acknowledged  by 
other  nations,  and  would  bo  resisted  by  none  with  more  pertinacity  than  by  the 
Americans, 

I  need  not  read  the  rest  of  the  judt>)nent.  It  is  equally  in  my  favor 
but  not  so  i)ointed.  May  I  ask  the  Tribunal  to  consider  the  emincia- 
tion  of  the  law  there  laid  down  by  a  Jud<?e  second  to  none  in  the  his- 
tory of  lawyers  of  the  world,  ]\lr.  Justice  Story. 

And  it  is,  Sir,  in  accordance,  so  far  as  my  research  has  enabled  me 
to  discover,  with  every  other  Judge  and  ^vriter  of  authority,  namely, 
that  these  statutes  have  only  force,  and  are  intended  only  to  oi)erate, 
a.uainst  persons  who  are  attemptino-  to  bieak  or  have  broken  the  munici- 
])al  law.  I  do  not  repeat  the  qualillcation  which,  for  the  purposes  of 
accuracy,  I  shonld  have  included,  which  Lord  Hannen  was  good  enough 
to  mention  a  few  minutes  ago,  namely  that  even  in  the  case  of  an  actual 
breach  of  the  municipal  law,  the  breach  nuist  be  recent,  the  pursuit  nuist 
be  hot.  It  is  suflicient  for  my  purpose  to  say  that  the  cases  in  which 
these  municii)al  statutes  have  ever  been  held  of  any  authority  at  all  are 
cases  in  which  the  foreigner  is  entering  or  has  entered  the  territorial 
water  with  the  intention  of  breaking  the  law. 

Sir,  the  other  correlative  ])roposition  may  be  stated,  I  believe,  with  as 
much  clearness  and  with  as  much  generality.  1  believe  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  diplomatic  relations,  in  the  whole  history  of  comi)laints 
inade  by  States  in  respect  of  acts  which  they  thought  were  contrary  to 
international  law,  though  you  will  find  many  Justilications  on  the 
ground  of  immediate  and  i)ressing  danger,  on  the  ground  of  the  sudden 
emergency  in  which  a  nation  has  been  placed,  on  the  ground  that  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  having  regard  to  the  pressing  danger,  on 
the  ground  that  persons  in  resi)e('t  to  whom  the  complaint  was  made  had 
behaved  so  immorally  and  so  unjustiliably  that  their  cases  ought  not 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  complaining  State  to  which  they  belonged,  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  a  justilication  of  any  one  of  these  acts  upon  the  grounds 
now  put  forward  by  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps. 
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Sir,  of  course  it  does  not  in  anj^  way  weaken  his  argument,  provided 
it  be  in  accordance  with  recognized  principles,  that  it  should  be  for  the 
first  time  asserted;  but  M'hen,  as  I  shall  have  to  show  you  later  on,  it  is 
in  coutlict  with  principles  of  international  law,  universally  asserted  and 
universally  recoguizcil,  it  is  no  small  argument  which  my  learned 
frieuds  have  to  meet,  that  they  are  not  able  to  point  to  a  single  case  iu 
which  the  action  of  a  State  complained  of  has  been  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  municipal  statutes 
which  were  supposed  to  speak  and  intended  to  speak  originally  only  as 
regards  the  nationals  over  which,  of  course,  they  had  authority. 

Therefore,  Sir,  though  upon  an  argument  based  upon  the  past  pro- 
ceedings of  five  or  six  years  negotiations  between  the  TJnited  States 
and  Great  Britain,  an  argument  based  upon  the  fact  that  in  its  incep- 
tion these  vessels  were  seized  because  they  had  broken  municipal 
statutes,  the  men  were  imprisoned,  fined  and  turned  adrift  penniless, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  be  criminals,  according  to  the  uninicipal 
law  of  the  United  States,  though  in  the  inception  that  "was  the  case,  it 
may  be  said  if  the  right  existed,  it  can  now  be  justified  on  other  grounds. 
Possibij^;  but  it  does  form  a  strong  argument  for  our  contention  if  we 
are  able  to  point  to  the  fact,  that  prior  to  the  filing  of  this  written  Argu- 
ment the  suggestion  that  a  municipal  statute  operates  against  all  the 
world,  as  an  authority  which  the  world  is  bound  to  obey  upon  the 
ground  that  the  State  can  enforce  it  on  the  high  seas  at  its  discretion 
is  an  argument  which  is  absolutely  new  both  in  point  of  international 
law  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  according  to  diplomatic  relations. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  mentioned  that  I  had  two 
other  cases  to  which  I  wished  to  call  attention  in  this  connection,  and 
one  is  merely  to  refer  to  a  passage  in  the  United  States  Argument,  page 
149,  where  Mr.  Phelps  having  cited  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Keyn  says: 

The  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  I\Iarshall,  and  the  language  of  Lord  Cockburn  above 
cited  very  clearly  illustrate  the  distinction  between  a  municipal  statute  and  a  defen- 
sive regulation. 

If  that  is  merely  an  expression  of  Mr.  Phelps's  opinion,  I  have  no 
right  to  criticise  it,  but  1  nmst  be  allowed  to  say  that  if  it  is  intended 
to  be  a  statement  tliat  Chief  Justice  Cockburn  ever  recognized  a 
municipal  statute  as  being  equivalent  to  a  defensive  regulation,  or  that 
he  supported  the  view  that  the  making  of  a  statute  was  supposed  to  be 
an  expression  by  a  nation  of  an  intention  to  do  an  executive  act  which 
the  nation  would  undertake  on  its  own  responsibility,  1  appeal  to  the 
judgment  in  the  Queen  v.  Keyn.  There  is  not  one  word  to  support  that 
view  in  the  ])assage  read  by  Mr.  Carter,  which  Avill  be  found  at  ])age79 
of  the  repoit  which  1  think  the  members  of  the  Tribunal  have  seen  in 
the  i>am])hl('t  foiin — the  authorized  edition. 

Chief  JnsticeCJockburn  was  referring  to  legislation  and  to  legislation 
only,  and  he  says  in  terms: 

Hitherto  li-gislalion,  so  far  as  relates  to  foreigners  in  foreign  sliips  in  tliis  ])art  of 
tlx'.  sea  lias  bcrin  confined  to  tli(!  maintenance  of  neutral  rights  and  obligations,  the 
prcivention  of  breaches  of  the  rc^venue  and  fishery  laws,  and,  under  ])articular  cir- 
cuinstauces  to  cases  of  collision.  In  the  two  flist,  the  legislation  is  altogetlier  irre- 
spective of  tlie  tlin-e-mile  distance,  being  founded  on  a  totally  <lilVercut  jirinciple, 
namely  the  riglit  of  a  Staffs  to  tal<(!  all  ncrcssMiy  nmasures  for  tlic-  ])rotection  of  lis 
territory  and  rights,  and  the  luevenf  ion  of  any  breach  of  its  revenue  laws. 

And  in  that  i)assage,  cited  more  tlian  once  by  my  friend  IMr.  Carter, 
and  referred  to  in  this  jiassagc  in  Mr,  Thelps'  argument,  it  will  be  found 
tliat  there  is  no  trace  of  f(Hindation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  Statute 
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is  to  be  construed  as  Id'iiir^  otiierwise  than  a  Statute,  convenient,  use- 
ful, an<l  iut ended  to  oi)eiat(!  upon,  and  altect  forci Miners  in  the  cases  iu 
uliicli  lorcij^iieis  htve  become  subject  to  municipal  laws. 

Xow,  Sir,  Mie  oidy  other  case  J  need  mention  in  connection  with  this, 
is  to  iei)eat  a  criticism  which  I  interlocutorily  made  with  reference  to 
the  statement  on  pa^e  150  of  my  friend's  Argument  that  the  judjL^ment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  tliecaseof  tlie  "Sayward", 
supi)orts  this  ]tosition. 

My  friend  Mv.  i'lielps  was  fj;ood  enouj'ii  to  mark  for  me  some  five  or 
six  pages  of  the  authorized  Jfeport  from  which  the  Attorney  General 
had  read,  in  which  ]\[r.  Phelps  said  would  be  found  the  passages  which 
he  suggested  indicated  the  view  of  the  United  States  Courts  upon  this 
matter.  The  pass-age  began  at  page  13,  and  ended  at  i)age  22.  I  have 
read  and  re-read  that  passage  most  carefully,  and,  speaking  of  this 
judgment  as  a  judgment  to  which  the  world  might  look  hereafter  in 
investigating  the  (juestion,  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  except  the 
suggestion  that  possibly  a  ( -ourt  might  not  think  itself  justified  in 
examining  an  executive  act,  there  is  not  any  passage  that  supports  the 
view  that  a  Municipal  Statute  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  defensive  regula- 
tion. I  felt  it  my  duty  to  repeat  this,  because  Mr.  Phelps  was  good 
enough  to  shew  me  the  passage  u[»on  which  he  relied.  When  he  comes 
to  rei)ly,  I  ask  the  Court  to  judge  between  us  by  listening  to  any  pas- 
sages from  the  judgment  he  may  read,  and  see  whether  there  is  any 
foundation  for  the  suggestion  that  the  United  States  Courts  have  ever 
said,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  a  Municipal  Statute  would  be  con- 
strued, as  against  foreigners,  as  a  defensive  regulation. 

Now,  Sir,  the  next  group  of  authorities  cited  by  my  friend  Mr.  Phelps 
run  from  i>nges  152  to  155.  They  are  such  cases  as  the  Amelia  Island, 
the  "Caroline"  and  the  Ai^palachicola  lliver,  and  they  are  either  cases 
of  war,  or  warlike  operations.  Again  1  have  to  observe — I  am  aware  it 
is  repetition,  but  it  is  necessary — that  this  is  the  first  occasion  when  it 
has  been  contended  that  according  to  Intenuitional  law,  there  is  no 
distinction  between  times  of  war  and  times  of  peace.  We  may  be  only 
students — some  of  us  only  have  the  right  to  speak  as  students — but  I 
submit  the  merest  student  iu  International  law  is  taught  the  broad  dis- 
tinction what  are  rights  in  time  of  peace  and  belligerent  rights,  and 
there  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  warrant  for  the  argument  or  premise 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  my  friends  Mr.  Phelps'  argunu^nt,  when  he 
states  that  rights  which  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  belonging  only 
to  nations  when  they  are  in  a  state  of  belligerency  are  to  be  exercised 
as  defensive  regulations,  or  as  executive  acts  of  defence  in  time  of 
peace.  If  that  were  to  be  the  true  view  of  the  matter,  a  great  deal  of 
the  learning  which  has  been  expended  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
rights  of  belligerents  and  rights  in  time  of  ])eace  has  been  wasted,  and 
thrown  away.  But  I  am  obliged  to  deal,  and  do  deal,  Avith  this  argu- 
ment, treating  it  with  all  the  res])ect  I  can,  but  I  am  desirous  of  point- 
ing out  that  from  my  reading  iind  from  n)y  examination  of  the  instances 
cited,  they  were,  in  every  case,  instances  which  a  nation  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  either  putting  down  a  rebellion,  or  engaged  in  war, 
or  that  the  acts  it  was  performing  were  acts  which  it  was  justitied  iu 
undertaking  on  the  ground  that  marauders  or  robbers,  were  setting  up 
either  in  the  territory  or  iu  close  i)roximity  of  the  territory  a  hostile  or 
marauding  band.  I  need  not  do  more  than  remind  you  that  is  no  anal- 
ogy to  the  case  which  Ave  are  discussing,  assuming  I  am  right  the  United 
States  have  no  property  in  the  seal  or  in  the  seal  herd,  and  no  right  to 
prevent  other  persons  from  shooting,  catching,  or  otherwise  capturing 
the  seal  on  the  high  seas. 
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Now  I  come  to  a  part  of  the  case  to  which  very  great  importance  was 
attached  by  my  frieud  Mr.  Phelps.  I  refer  to  the  i)assages  on  pages  155 
to  157,  on  the  subject  of  Newfoundhmd,  and  if  Mr.  Phelps'  assertions 
were  well  founded  with  reference  to  Newfoundland  he  indeed  would  be 
able  to  administer  a  very  serious  blow  to  our  contention.  He,  in  effect 
asserts  that  Great  Britain  and  Canada  have  asserted  different  rights  in 
the  Atlantic  to  those  which  they  are  now  contendiug  for  in  the  Pacific. 

He  says  on  page  157,  that 

There  cannot  be  one  international  law  for  the  Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacific. 
If  the  seals  may  be  treated  like  the  fish,  as  only /era;  naturw  and  not  property,  if  the 
maintenance  of  the  herd  in  the  Pribilof  Islands  is  only  a  fishery,  how  then  can  the 
case  be  distinguished  from  that  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  arguuient  was  worth  anything  at  all  it  means 
simply  this:  that  Great  Britian  (and  Canada,  representing  the  rights 
of  Great  Britain)  have  either  prevented  or  claimed  to  prevent  the 
United  States  from  enjoying  the  rights  of  fishing  outside  the  three-mile 
limit  or  outside  territorial  waters  in  the  Atlantic.  Sir,  I  will  make  good 
what  I  am  about  to  say  by  reference,  but  I  assert  that  since  the  year 
1783  such  a  contention  has  been  impossible,  and  if  I  choose  to  go  back 
I  say  that  long  before  that  time  the  contention  had  disappeared;  but 
from  the  year  1783  down  to  the  present  time  British,  French,  United 
States,  and  for  all  I  know  other  nationals — but  these  are  sufficient  for 
my  purpose — have  been  fishing  side  by  side  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land 50  or  CO  miles  from  shore,  or  whatever  the  distance  is,  without  a 
shadow  of  a  suggestion  that  the  United  States  people  were  there  either 
by  grant,  by  sufferance,  by  treaty,  or  in  any  other  way  than  as  exer- 
cising the  common  right  of  all  nations.  Mr.  President,  the  tribunal 
will  not  think  that  I  am  attaching  undue  importance  to  this  incident, 
when  I  remind  yon  that  at  pages  156  and  157,  in  order  to  enforce  his 
argument  and,  if  he  were  well  justified,  to  pour,  contempt  on  the  posi- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Phelps  has  gone  the  length  of  saying: 

It  is  enough  to  perceive  that  it  never  occurred  to  the  United  States  Government 
or  its  eminent  rei)resentatives  to  claim,  far  less  to  the  British  Government  to  con- 
cede, nor  to  any  diplomatist  or  writer,  either  in  178l>  or  1815  to  conceive,  that  these 
fisheries,  extending  far  beyond  and  outside  of  any  limit  of  territorial  jurisdiction 
over  the  sea  that  ever  was  asserted  there  or  elsewhere,  were  the  general  property  of 
mankind,  or  that  a  participation  in  them  was  a  part  of  the  liberty  of  the  open  sea. 

Sir,  I  do  not  wonder  that  this  argument,  forcible,  strong,  and 
very  canstic — indeed  much  more  than  an  aniumentum  ad  hominem — 
extremely  i)owerful  against  my  contention  nnide  an  impression  on  the 
Tribunal,  and  accordingly  I  find  on  page  745  of  the  unrevised  note — I 
am  not  able  at  present  to  give  the  revised  page  because  it  is  not  yet 
printed — Senator  Morgan  said  this  to  Sir  Charles  Kussell. 

You  made  some  reference  to  the  Statesmanship  of  Mr.  Sumner  as  being  superior 
to  the  conception,  as  I  understood  you,  that  there  could  be  any  purcliase  and  snle 
of  fisheries  in  tbe  open  sea.  That  opinion  has  not  always  prevailed  among  the 
Btatestnen  of  tiie  United  States,  1  will  say  for  the  reason  ])artii'ul;uly  tliat  in  our 
treaty  of  j>eace  with  (ireat  Britain  in  1873  we  found  it  necessary  to  incorporate  iu 
the  treaty  tiie  Ibllowing: 

It  is  agreed  that  the  ]»t'oplo  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmo- 
lested riglit  to  takf!  (isli  of  every  kind  on  the  (Jrand  Bank  and  all  otiier  banks  of 
Newfoiindland,  tlie  fiuif  of  St.  Lawn^nce,  and  all  oilier  places  iu  the  8<!a  where  the 
iniiabitants  of  both  coniitries  ])ro])osi^  to  (ish. 

(Jf  rour-.e  if  we  had  the  ojxii  natnral  right  of  all  mankind  to  fisli  in  the  sea  that 
provision  \\ms  entirely  unnecessary  iu  that  treaty  it  was  insisted  on  and  put  in. 

The  I'KicsiiiKNT. — I  believo  Souator  Morgan  it  was  an  allusion  to  previous  treaties 
with  Franc<!. 

When  the  real  facts  arc  put  before  the  Tribunal  it  will  be  seen  that, 
instead  of  affording  as  my  frieud  Mr.  Phelps  thought  it  would  afford^ 
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an  arj(nni(Mit  in  lUvour  of  tlic  IJititcd  States  (lontoiitioii  it  is  a  most 
coiuilusive  iu\miniciit  in  favonr  of  (licat  Britain.  Sir,  wliat  lia])|)ene(l 
was  this.  In  tlic  yciir  1778  the  United  States  had  made  a  Treaty  witli 
France  tlmt  they  would  not  interfere  with  tluj  French  on  the  banks  of 
Newfoniidliind.  That  was  at  the  time  when  the  United  States  was 
struji^linj;  for  its  in<lei)endence.  It  was  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
amity,  and  wlu'rc  ha\  iii,u'  been  Treaty  rijiiits  as  between  (Ireat  Britain 
and  France  wiiich  (^xchided  the  I^'rench,  the  United  States  relx'llin;^ 
ajiainst  (ireat  Britain  was  willini;-  to  make  terms:  and  wliat  weie  the 
terms? 

Senator  Mor(IAN. — You  mean  that  Great  iJritain  had  made  that 
Treaty— not  the  United  States? 

Sir  IviciiARD  Weijsteu. — No,  the  United  States  while  iu  the  course 
of  its  rebellion — not  with  Great  Britain,  with  France 

By  Article  10  of  the  Treaty  of  1778  the  United  States  covenanted: 

The  United  States,  tlicir  citizens  and  inhabitants,  shall  never  distnrb  the  subjects 
of  the  most  C'hiistian  Kiii<^  in  tlic  enjoyment  and  exercise  of  the  right  of  tishery  on 
the  bauka  of  Jvewi'oinulland 

that  is  to  say  in  the  Treaty  of  friendship  the  United  States  had  agreed 
that  they  would  not  interfere  with  the  French.  In  1775  an  attempt 
had  been  made  by  Lord  North  (and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so  in 
I)assing,  in  my  mind  ai  most  unjust  attempt),  to  restrain  and  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  Xew  England  from  lishin^'  on  the  baidcs  of  New- 
foundland, tliey  still  beinj;-,  according  to  the  contention  of  Great 
Britain,  British  subjects,  and  being  engaged  in  rebellion.  The  war 
came  to  an  end,  and  the  state  of  things  for  consideration  Avas:  What 
should  be  the  claims  of  the  United  States?  I  can  scarcely  but  think 
that  there  are  many  in  this  room  who  hear  me  who  are  well  acijuainted 
with  the  history  of  those  times,  but  possibly  it  may  not  be  out  of  i)lace 
if  I  refer  to  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States,  a  work  with 
which  many  are  familiar.  In  the  course  of  tliat  negotiation  in  1783 
(which  was  the  Treaty,  you  remember,  recognizing  their  Independence) 
the  United  States  people  became  aware  that  France  was  endeavouring 
to  influence  Great  Britain,  to  restrict  by  Treaty  rights,  the  rights  of 
the  United  States  upon  these  banks.  Tliis  will  i)oint  the  obser\  atiou 
that  was  made  the  other  day  about  the  elder  Adams  saying  that  he 
would  rather  cut  olf  his  right  hand  than  let  the  riglits  of  lishing  go. 

The  President. — You  mean  fishing  on  the  banks  in  the  open  sea? 

Sir  BiCHARD  Webster.— In  the  open  sea. 

The  President. — Not  on  the  Coast? 

Sir  IliCHARD  WiCBSTER. — I  was  not  dealing  with  the  coast.  I  will 
make  an  observation  iijwn  that  in  a  moment.  I  am  dealing  entirely 
with  rights  in  the  open  sea.  A  letter  was  intercepted  and  deciphered 
coming  from  the  then  rei)resentatives  of  France  to  Great  Britain, 
which  put  the  United  States  upon  the  alarm,  and  they  imagined  that 
some  attempt  might  be  made  by  Great  Britain  actually  to  insist  on  a 
restriction  of  their  natural  right  to  tish  upon  these  banks  outside. 
You  will  find  the  reference  to  that  incident  in  connexion  with  the 
negotiations  of  the  Treaty  at  page  124  of  the  1st  volume  of  Lyman's 
Di[)louuicy  of  the  United  States,  i)ublislied,  as  no  doubt  the  Tribunal 
know,  in  the  year  181*8,  and  a  book  from  an  historical  point  of  view  of 
the  highest  authority.  I  might  mention  only  iu  i)assing.  1  shall  show 
it  presently,  that  the  fact  is  that  the  United  States  claimed  the  right 
of  fishing  on  the  Baidcs  as  of  right  as  one  of  the  nations.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  she  got  or  claimed  those  rights  by  Treaty.  The 
suggestion  made  a  momeut  or  two  ago  by  Senator  Morgan  that  that 
B  s,  PT  XIII 35 
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was  inserted  because  there  was  a  doubt,  is  proved  not  to  be  tlie  fact. 
At  any  rate,  from  the  0])inioii  of  Lyman  and  the  perusal  of  a  chapter 
iu  his  book,  he  states  in  the  most  distinct  terms  that  the  United  States 
claimed  it  as  a  right,  and  it  was  to  prevent  subsequent  interference 
that  that  clause  Mas  inserted.  However,  with  regard  to  the  incident 
that  led  to  the  tirst  clause,  I  will  just  read  this  passage. 
On  page  124. 

On  the  side  of  France,  the  United  States  bad  much  more  to  fear.  Slie  was  disposed 
to  curtail  their  tishiug  rights  and  privileges,  to  maintain  Spain  in  her  pretensions 
respecting  her  boundaries,  and  to  aid  England  in  exacting  a  compensation  for  the 
loyalists. 

That  means  for  the  people  who  had  been  true  to  the  British  flag. 

A  letter  written  by  Mr.  de  Marbois,  secretary  of  the  French  legation,  from  Phila- 
delphia, dated  March  13th,  1782,  intercepted  and  deciphered  at  the  time,  if  it  did  not 
give  the  first  intimation  of  similar  designs  in  the  French  Court,  strengthened  at  least 
the  suspicions  before  entertained.  Mr.  de  Marbois  advised  Mr.  de  Vergennes  to  cause 
it  to  be  intimated  to  the  American  Ministers  his  surprise  that  Newfoundland  fisheries 
have  been  included  in  the  additional  instructi'>ns.  That  the  United  States  set  forth 
pretensions  therein,  witliout  paiiing  regard  to  the  king's  (French)  rights,  and  without 
considering  the  impossibility  they  are  under  of  making  conquests  and  of  keeping 
Avhat  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  It  will  be  better  to  have  it  declared  at  an  early  period 
to  the  Americans  that  their  pretensions  to  the  fisheries  of  the  great  Bank  are  not 
founded  and  that  his  Majesty  docs  not  mean  to  support  them. 

Or,  in  other  words,  that  the  French  were  at  that  time  endeavouring 
to  get,  by  means  of  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  a  restriction  or  limit  put  upon  the  United  States  rights.  That 
put  the  United  States  on  the  qui  vive;  or,  rather,  if  it  did  not  actually 
put  them  on  the  qui  vive,  it  increased  the  suspicions  that  were  then 
prevalent  as  to  what  tlie  attempt  might  be;  and,  accordingly,  when  the 
Treaty  came  to  be  negotiated,  and  was  negotiated,  the  hrst  part  of  the 
third  Article  Avas  iu  these  terms. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  jieople  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy  unmolested 
the  right. 

I.  To  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank  and  all  the  other  banks  of  New- 
foundland. 2.  Also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  3.  And  all  other  places  in  the  .sea 
where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  heretofore  to  fish.  And 
also  that  the  inliabitants  of  tlie  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  pait  ol'  tlie  coast  of  Newfoundland  and  as  British  fishermen  shall  use 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  siune  on  that  island). 

Then  it  says : 

"And  also  on  the  coast"  etc. — giving  them  coast  rights.  You  will 
remember.  Sir,  tliat  quoting  from  the  language  of  tlie  counsel  of  tlie 
United  States,  on  ])age  1113  of  the  unrevised  edition,  the  Attorney 
General  cited  the  exi)ression : 

That  ex])lain8  the  reason  why  it  was  that  the  elder  Adams  said  he  would  rather 
cutofi'  his  right  hand  tiian  give  up  the  fisheries  at  the  time  the  treaty  was  formed. 

You  will  observe  the  exjiression — "give  tliem  up". 

Now  we  come  to  that  whicli  in  my  submission  is  most  conchisive  proot 
that  our  contention  is  i-iglit.  Yon  will  remember  that  Mr.  Thelps  said 
it  never  had  o(;ciirred  to  a  Diplomatist, — an  American  Jfejiresenlative 
or  anybody  else, — to  suggest  the.N  bad  this  of  light.  1  think  it  will  be 
Hcarccly  disputed,  ev<'n  lor  the  ])Uiposes  of  this  argument,  that  war  puts 
an  end  to  Ticatie.s.  I  suppose  I  need  notcile  instances,  (of  which  there 
are  HO  many  that  1  might  almost  call  them  numberless),  of  particular 
privileges  existing  bcfori;  a  war.  being  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  I 
iKM'd  cite  no  other  than  this, — lliat  the  special  pri\ileges  given  by 
Clause  u  of  Article  111  with  regard  to  the  coast  were  put  an  end  to  by 
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the  war  of  181  li;  jiiid,  wlicii  tlie  United  States  came  to  nojjotiate  for 
Iresli  privilcfiC's  iiiKlcr  1  lie  Treaty  of  181.S,  they  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  reco<ini/('d  law  of  nations. 

Lord  llANNKN.— Was  it  1818? 

Sir  KiciiAiM)  AVkusi'Ei;. — 1818  was  the  date.  The  actual  Treaty  of 
Peace  was  in  1815;  the  Treaty  of  the  lislieries  was  iu  1818.  When  tlie 
United  States  came  to  n<'ji()tiate  with  re;;ard  to  fresh  liberties  witliiu 
the  territorial  waters,  or  in  other  words  to  ^et  a  substitute  for  tiiat 
whicli  tlicy  only  ^ot  by  tlie  Treaty  of  1783,  tliey  insisted  on  j^ettinj;-  it 
by  Treaty  and  tliey  jiot  it  l»y  Treaty;  but  did  they  either  ask  or  <;-et  any 
fresh  graVitof  the  ri^ht  to  lisli  u])on  the  (irand  15anks  of  Kewfoundhmd, 
and  on  all  the  other  l);inks  of  Newfouudhuid ?  They  did  nothing  of  the 
kind. 

The  question  was  never  raised  or  suggested — I  will  show  it  in  writing 
in  a  moment — after  1783,  that  tlie  United  States  had  that  right  as  a 
nation.  AVhy,  Sir,  there  was  one  case  in  the  year  1818.  It  is  referred 
to  at  ])age  91  also  of  the  2nd  volume  of  Lyman,  where  a  vessel  having 
been  seized  about  six  miles  off  the  coast,  the  British  Government  re])U- 
diated  the  ;ict — would  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it;  and  it  is  the 
fact  that  diplomatically,  openly,  and  without  the  slightest  reserve  Great 
Britain  after  1783,  has  recognized  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  fish 
on  those  banks — the  right  as  a  nation  by  without  regard  to  any  grant 
by  Great  ]>ritain.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  or  argument  in 
support  of  my  contention  in  opposition  to  that  of  my  learned  friend 
Mr.  Pheli)s  than  to  i)()int  out  that  if  it  were  true  that  they  got  the  right 
of  fishing  on  the  Grand  liauk  by  the  Treaty  of  1783,  they  would  have 
had  to  get  a  renewal  of  that  Treaty  after  the  war  of  1812,  and  not  only 
did  they  not  get  it,  but  never  even  asked  for  it.  Why  notf  Because 
it  was  openly  stated  that  Great  Britain  recognized  that  right  to  fish  a^ 
being  the  right  of  a  nation  to  fish,  quite  independently  of  any  grant  or 
right  by  Treaty.  In  fact,  Mr. President,  the  Treaty  of  1783  is  an  instance 
by  anticii)atiou  of  what  occurred  in  1824  and  1825;  in  1824  and  1825, 
liussia  having  made  a  claim  to  interfere  with  rights  of  navigation  in 
fishing  on  the  high  seas,  withdrew  those  claims  and  acknowledged  they 
■were  withdrawn  by  the  first  articles  of  the  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825. 
Forty  years  before,  in  the  year  1783,  the  United  States,  fearing  that 
there  might  be  some  impediment  or  claim  against  their  right,  got  inserted 
the  words  in  the  Treaty  that  the  United  States  should  continue  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  right.     The  case  is  identically  parallel. 

But  now.  Sir,  1  have  stated  that  Great  Britain  never  insisted  upon 
the  position  that  the  United  States  had  this  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
Banks  by  virtue  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  or  otherwise  than  as  a  nation.  I 
refer  again  to  the  commission  which  -was  given  to  the  representatives 
of  Great  Britain  uudei'  date  the  28th  July  1814  for  the  purpose  of  nego- 
tiating the  Treaty  of  1818.  It  was  read  by  Sir  Charles  Kussell.  You 
will  find  it  at  page  1111  of  the  unrevised  Peport  of  the  28th  day: 

Yon  Avill  observe  that  the  3rd  Article  of  the  Treaty  consists  of  two  distimt 
branches.  The  first  ■which  relates  to  the  ojx-n  sea  lislieries  we  consider  of  i)eriuu- 
uent  obliuatiun,  bcinii  a  recoi^nition  of  the  j,Hiieral  rijj;lit  wliicli  all  nations  have  to 
I'reiincnt  antl  take  fi^h  on  the  hiiili  seas.  'I'lic  latter  branch  is,  on  the  contrary,  cou- 
sidered  as  a  mere  conventioual  arrangement  between  two  tjtatcs,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  annnlled  by  tbe  Avar. 

But  as  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps  says — and  he  will  forgive  me,  I 
am  sure  if  for  the  necessities  of  my  argument  I  must  once  more  read 
this  extraordinary  language: 

It  never  occurred  to  the  ITnited  States  Govoruuient  or  its  eminent  representatives 
to  claim,  far  less  to  the  Uritisli  Government  to  concede,  either  iu  1783  or  iu  1815  that 
these  lisheries  were  general  property. 
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I  do  not  imagine  that  those  who  have  prepared  the  Case  of  the 
United  States  are  unacquainted  with  tlie  book  to  whicli  I  have  been 
making'  reference.  I  mean  Lyman's  Diplomacy  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  a  little  remarkable  in  the  face  of  what  I  am  now  going  to  read 
to  the  Tribunal  from  that  book,  that  such  a  statement  should  have 
appeared. 

You  will  remember,  Mr.  President,  that  my  learned  friend,  Sir  Charles 
Eussell,  read  the  letter  from  Lord  Bathurst  to  IVIr.  Adams  also  from 
the  United  States  official  Papers,  and  we  have  the  volume  here.  He 
read  the  letter  from  Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  in  1815  in  which  he  (Lord 
Bathurst)  said,  as  I  have  been  saying,  that  Great  Britain  recognized 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  enjoy  that  fishery,  as  one  of  the 
nations  of  the  world.  When  we  called  attention  to  that  letter  my 
learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  was  good  enough  to  tell  the  Tribunal  we 
need  not  trouble  further  about  the  reference  because  he  had  the  book 
from  which  we  read,  in  Court,  or  in  Paris.  Sir,  that  letter  from  Lord 
Bathurst  to  Mr.  Adams  is  set  out  in  this  book — Lyman's  Diplomacy  of 
the  United  States;  and  here,  at  any  rate  was  a  diplomatist  who  knew 
what  was  the  true  state  of  the  matter,  and  argues,  as  he  is  entitled  to 
argue,  in  this  book  that  the  United  States  always  had  this  fishery  as  of 
right,  and  that  the  Treaty  of  1783  Avas  simply  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting molestation,  fearing  claims  might  be  set  up,  and  more  than 
that,  that  subsequently  there  was  no  renewal  of  that  right.  I  will  call 
your  attention  to  two  passages  in  Lyman's  Diplomacy.  It  sets  out  the 
commission  to  the  United  States  Commissioners  to  negotiate  the  Treaty, 
and  the  terms  of  the  Commission  are  given  at  page  86  of  the  second 
volume.     They  are  set  out  in  terms. 

I  read  not  from  the  actual  language  at  full  length,  but  from  the  text 
©f  Mr.  Lyman: 

The  most  itnportaut  matter,  adjnstetl  at  this  negotiation,  was  the  fisheries.  The 
position  assumed  at  Glient,  that  the  fishery  rights  and  liberties  were  not  abro;i;ated 
by  war,  was  again  insisted  on,  and  those  portions  of  the  ooant  fisheries,  relinciuished 
on  this  occasion,  were  reuoiniced  by  express  provision,  fully  implying  that  the  wliolo 
right  was  not  considered  a  new  grant.  The  American  commissioners  in  1<S14  were 
instructed  not  to  l)ring  that  subject  into  discussion,  and  the  i)ropositiou  ultimately 
suljmitted,  securing  the  rights  and  liberties,  as  in  the  Treaty  of  1783,  arose  from  a 
stipuliition,  oll'ered  l)y  the  Jiritish  commission,  respecting  the  Mississippi,  a  right 
invested  by  the  American  with  the  same  permanent  character,  as  the  fisheries  them- 
selves. Tlie  English,  knowing  the  slight,  comparative  value  of  the  Mississippi, 
projtosed  the  two  ]»artics  should  resume  their  respective  rights  in  consideration, 
respectively,  of  a  full  e(juivalcut;  but  this  proposition  was  not  accepted,  for,  in  the 
ojiinion  of  one  party,  the  right  remained  entire,  and  lest  it  should  be  impaired  by 
imi>lication,  the  American  commission  ottered  to  I'ccognize  the  right  of  (ireat  Britain 
to  the  navigation,  and  declined  the  boundary  of  the  parallel  of  the  Itlth  degree  to 
the  north,  (since  agreed  on)  not  choosing,  even,  to  acce])t  an  implied  renunciation 
on  tlie  ])art  of  (Ireat  Britain  to  tliat  navigation. 

'I  he  instructions  for  the  Commissioners  in  1S18  do  not  agree  precisely  with  the 
position,  assumed  at  Ghent,  respecting  the  Mississippi. 

Then  lower  down  on  the  same  page. 

A  certain  i)art  of  the  d(jctriue,  as  to  the  effect  of  war  on  the  treaty  of  1783,  is 
undoubtedly  sound,  but  it  appears  to  us,  the  remark  is  e<|ual]y  Just,  that  c»Mtain 
]»ortions  of  tlie  lishing  riglits  or  liberties  liave,  from  the  connMencement  of  t\w  first 
negittiation  wilii  lOiiglaud,  been  made  the  subjt^ct  of  'I'rcMty  icgulation.  'i'iiese 
remarks,  of  coins*!,  do  not  apply  to  the  l)ank,  or  deep  water  fisheries,  about  which 
all  formal  stipulations  are  needless. 

That,  Sir,  was  Mr.  Tjyman's  oi)ini()n.  My  leained  friends  will  scarcely 
deny  that  lie  was  a  dij)l()matist  of  cniini'iicc,  and  it  will  show  you,  at 
any  rat<^,  that  this  is  no  fjcsii  case  wc  ai'c  setting  nj),  Hut,  Sir,  at 
^)agc  U7  occurs  the  ^)assage  in  that  letter  from  Lord  liathurat  to  Mr, 
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Adiiiiis,  wliicli  I  rospectAilly  submit  in  a  (•(nu'liisivc  answer  to  tliis  con- 
tention put  forward  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  riiel])s. 

Whoii,  tlicrclbro,  (Jrcat  Hritiiin,  admitting  tlie  iiidcpeiKloiicc  ol"  the  United  States 
doilies  tlicir  ii<,'bt  to  the  liberties — 

You  will  renicinbcr  that  the  liberties  were  the  inshore  ri<;hts 

it  is  not  that  she  selects  IVoni  the  treaty  articles  or  parts  of  articles,  and  says,  at 
her  own  will,  this  stipulation  is  liable  to  forieiture  by  war,  and  that  it  is  irrevoca- 
ble; bnt  tht!  ])rinci])le  of  her  reasoninj;  is,  that  such  distinctions  arise  out  of  the  pro- 
visions tbeniselv«'s.  and  ar<^  founded  on  the  very  natme  of  the  ;;!!ints.  Hut  tiio 
ri}jjhts,  aikiiowbMl^cd  l)y  the  Treaty  of  17.K),  are  not  only  distinL,niisli,il)lo  frotu  the 
liberties,  coueetUMl  by  tli((  same  'I'reaty,  in  tiie  foundation,  upon  which  they  stand, 
bnt  th(\v  are  carefully  distiniMiishcd  iii  the  Treaty  of  17s:^  itself.  The  undersif^ned 
be<''s  to  Call  the  att(^iitiou  of  iJie  American  niinister  to  the  wordinj;  of  the  1st  and  I^rd 
articles,  to  which  h(»  has  often  referred  lor  the  ibundation  of  his  arguments.  In  tlie 
lirst  article,  tireat  lUitain  ackiiowledj^es  an  indeitendence,  already  expressly  reco<j- 
uized  by  the  powers  of  Euro])e  and  by  herself  in  her  consent  to  enter  into  the  pro- 
visional'art  ich-s  of  Novenili(!r  178j!.  In  the  '.ird  artii  le  (Jreat  Hritain  ackiuiwledj^rcs 
the  I'ujhtoi  the  United  States  to  take  lish  on  the  lianks  of  Newfoundland  and  other 
places,  from  which  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  exclude  an  independent  Natiou. 

That  is  the  laiiouaoe  of  Lord  l>atliurRt  on  behalf  of  Great  Eritain  in 
the  year  181  ">.  It  is  a  little  hard  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  case,  for 
the  purpose  of  endeavonriiii;'  to  allege  in(;onsisteney  on  the  ])art  of  the 
llepresentatives  of  (iroat  Britain,  that  my  learned  friend  should  have, 
perhaps  by  inadvertence,  thought  tit  to  say  in  his  Case  that  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Kepresentatives  of  Great  Britain  to  ])oint  out  that  the 
Fisheries  on  the  J>ank  of  Newloundlaiul  were  enjoyed  as  of  rijjlit. 

In  order  to  point  my  observation,  1  read  further  from  the  letter: 

But  they  are  to  have  the  liberty  to  euro  and  dry  them  in  certain  unsettled  iilaces 
within  his  Majesty's  territory. 

And  the  next  passage  refers  to  those  liberties  being  such  as  those 
that  were  put  an  end  to  by  the  war. 

It  is  surely  ol>vions,  that  the  word  right  is,  throughout  the  treaty,  used  as  appli- 
cable to  what  the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognize<l  independence 
and  the  word  liberty  to  what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  conoessions,  strictly  dependent 
on  the  treaty  itself. 

Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  had  Mr,  Senator  Morgan  in  his  mind  the 
facts  that  my  leai'ued  friend  the  Attorney  General  and  1  have  taken 
entirely  from  the  of(i(!ial  documents,  from  the  language  of  the  Ameri- 
can Representatives,  from  tlie  language  of  the  Representatives  of 
Great  Britain  at  the  time  these  matters  were  under  negotiation,  that 
it  would  have  escajied  his  attention,  that  the  language  of  the  tirst 
clause  of  Arti(;le  III  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  was  inserted  for  the  purpose 
of  ])reventing  molestation  in  resjiect  to  a  right  which  the  United 
States  ])eoide  claimed  as  of  right  by  virtue  of  their  being  recognized 
as  an  independent  l*ower, — as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Senator  MoiiGAN. — i\ly  difliculty.  Sir  Richaid,  in  making  that  sug- 
gestion was  this;  why  the  American  ])eoj>le  sliould  have  ai)prehended 
molestation  about  a  matter  that  Great  Britain  made  no  claim  to  at  all. 

Sir  RiciiAKU  Wkb.ster. — Well,  Sir,  1  have  already,  1  tiiink, 
answered  that;  but  I  may  do  it  again  in  one  summary.  It  was  that 
they  themselves  had  made  a  bargain  with  France, — there  had  been  a 
claim  made  by  Lord  North  to  exclude  them  on  the  ground  of  being 
subjects  in  rebellion,  and,  therefore,  they  could  be  so  excluded,  and  it 
is  a  clause  inserted  against  any  subsecjuent  interference — in  fact  just 
in  the  same  way,  ^Ir.  Senator,  as  I  have  submitted  to  you,  I  hope  not 
unsuccessfully,  that  under  the  tirst  Articles  of  the  Treaties  of  18i*4  and 
1825  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  Russia  and  Great 
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Britain  respectively,  iieitlier  the  United  States  nor  Gieat  Britain  pot 
the  grant  of  anything ;  they  merely  got  the  acknowledgment  that 
claims  previously  nuide  were  to  be  no  longer  insisted  ui)on  by  the 
Katiou  that  had  put  them  forward. 

But,  Sir,  as  a  matter  of  fair  play,  as  a  matter  of  common  justice, 
when  this  is  introduced  by  a  statement  is  there  to  be  one  law  for  the 
Atlantic  and  another  for  the  Pacitic'?  what  answer  is  there  to  the  fact 
to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  that 
from  1783  down  to  the  present  time  (and  that  is  now  more  than  1(10 
years)  the  fishing  boats  of  all  countries  have  been  tishiug  upon  the 
BaidvS  of  Newfoundland  outside  the  territorial  waters  without  the 
slightest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to 
interfere  either  with  France,  or  with  the  United  States,  or  witli  anyone 
else;  and  the  suggestion  is  entirely  unfounded  that  we  are  seeking  here 
to  claim  from  this  Tribunal  a  right  in  respect  to  the  seals  of  the  Pacific 
which  we  have  not  conceded  to  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  cod 
of  the  Atlantic.  Surely,  Sir,  if  there  is  to  be  reasonable  appreciation, 
as  there  must  and  will  be,  of  the  arguments  used  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain,  it  will  remain  for  the  United  States  advocates  not  to  reassert 
a  statement  which  at  present  is  unsupported  by  any  authority,  but  to 
give  me  the  date,  the  place  and  the  person  when,  where,  and  by  whom, 
the  assertion  of  the  right  to  exclude  the  United  States  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  national  rights  has  been  asserted  by  Great  Britain. 
Certainly,  in  connection  with  the  very  caustic  observation  inserted  at 
pages  155  and  157,  it  is  for  my  friends  to  deal  with  the  facts  as  I  have 
now  placed  them  before  this  Tribuiml;  I  have  based  my  statement,  as 
you  are  aware,  not  on  my  imagination  but  upon  documents  which  stand 
upon  record  and  have  stood  upon  record  for  the  last  50  or  60  years,  nay 
even  a  longer  period  than  that. 

Sir,  the  next  branch  of  my  learned  friend  Mr.  Phelps'  argument  is 
that  which  we  find  on  page  15S.  It  includes  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
law  of  piracy,  which  might,  I  think,  have  been  well  left  out  of  the  pres- 
ent consideration.  But  I  suppose  I  must  regard  this  as  serious  as  it 
was  inserted  with  consideration  and  is  to  be  adhered  to.  Calling  atten- 
tion, or  arguing,  rather,  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of  self-defence, 
the  sealers  are  practically  compared  to  pirates, — nay  more,  i)iracy  is 
rather  held  up  as  being  a  pursuit  to  be  practised,  and  to  be  approved 
of  in  com])arison  with  i)elagic  sealing. 

This  is  no  exaggeration,  Mr.  President.  At  page  15S  occurs  this  lan- 
guage speaking  of  piracy:  "The  reason  of  this  well  settled  rule  is  not 
found  in  the  character  of  the  crime  which  is  but  robbery  and  nnirder  at 
"worst."  How  much  further  do  they  wish  to  gol?  ^'■Robbery  and  murder 
at  ivorsV !  I  want  to  know  what  other  crimes  there  arei?  "but  in  the 
necessity  of  general  defiMice".  Tliis  is  tlie  first  time.  Sir,  in  the  history 
of  argument  on  international  law  that  1  ever  heard  that  tlio  riglit  to 
cajjture  and  to  string  up  and  to  shoot  pirates  was  a  necessity  of  geiuu-al 
defence, — if  that  means  the  defence  of  a.  nation  in  res])e('t  of  its  rights. 
Sir,  writer  after  writer.  Judge  after  -Judge,  has  justified  the  law  whic^h 
a])i)lies  in  the  case  of  i)irates,  on  the  ground  tliat  tliey  are  '■'•hostis 
humani  {/rncriK^^  that  is  to  say  that  they  rob  persons  a'ld  outrage  all 
rules  of  proj)erty  and  morality,  and,  tlierefore,  quite  apart  fiom  the 
defence  of  a  ])arlicuhir  mition  they  are  to  be  y)unished  when  caught 
red-handed  by  wlioni  cangiit,  or  may  be  taken  into  any  Tiibuna.l  of  any 
couiitrv  and  tiiere  dealt  with.  Sir.  my  learned  friends  must  have  b<^en 
a  little  bit  ill  a  diflieiilty  to  find  a  justiOcation  for  tiiis  application  of 
the  law  wljen  they  said  that  the.  reason  (or  this  well  settled  rule  is  not 
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fouTHl  ill  tlic  cliaractcr  of  tljc  ciimc  wliicli  is  but  loljbcry  and  iiiiirdci' at 
uorst,  iiicaiiiiii;  tlii'ichy  I  i)rcsuiii(!  tliat  tlic  sliootiii^'  (jt  seals  at  sea  is 
worse  than  lobbeiy  and  e\('ii  worse  than  murder. 

But  this  is  not  I\Ir.  IMielps  alone. 

Mr.  I'HKLPS. — It  is  certainly  not  nie.     1  said  no  siicli  thing". 

Lord  Hansen. — No. 

Sir  KiciiAKD  Wei?ster. — I  assure  you  I  am  only  too  plad  to  take 
any  correction  but  if  uiy  learned  friend  will  ])erniit  nie  to  call  attention 
to  paj^e  214  there  it  is  in  black  and  white  si<;ned  by  the  distinguished 
name  of  Mr.  Carter.     This  is  of  the  pelagic  sealer  alone: 

To  prevpnt  and  punish  it  is  as  distinctly  tho  duty  of  all  civilized  nations  as  it  is 
to  prevent  and  |)unisli  tlie  crime  of  piracy.  The  pchif^ic  sealer  is /io«/(« /(Mwia/ij  (/CHcri*, 
just  as  tlie  pirate  is,  thouj^li  with  a  less  measure  of  enormity  and  horror. 

Lord  JLv^NEN. — There  it  is  a  "less  measure". 

Sir  ItK'HARD  W]:i?STER.— Well,  I  will  construe  that  in  the  sense  that 
]\Ir.  Carter  desired  to  say  there  is  a  less  measure;  but  the  princii)le  that 
jMr.  Carter  is  advocating  there  is  distinct.  ISurely  I  am  not  saying 
that  which  is  unnecessary  when  I  point  out  that  the  argument  of  the 
United  States  drives  them  into  this  position,  that  uidess  they  can 
establish  to  your  satisfaction  that  pelagic  sealing  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
category  of  ])iracy,  half — nay,  more  than  half,  practically  the  whole  of 
their  authorities  are  cut  away.  Sir,  what  is  the  idea  of  this  coin[)ari- 
son  of  piracy?  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Tribunal  remembers  it.  Of 
course,  it  has  a  ludicrous  side  for  this  Tribunal,  but  there  was  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  Court  of  Alaska  when  those  poor  captains  and  sailors 
were  before  the  Jiulge  and  were  told  that  they  were  pirates  and  it  was 
said  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as  pirates. 

Lord  JIannen. — They  were  told  that  they  were  to  be  treated  as 
having  violated  the  municipal  law. 

Sir  IviCHARD  Weuster. — I  am  speaking  of  that  which  was  said  of 
them  by  the  Judge.  I  am  not  in  any  way  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  would  willingly  for  a  moment  use  language  to  these  men  in  that 
respect,  but  all  1  mean  is,  that  in  order  to  strengthen  this  case,  the 
United  States  peo])le  have  found  it  necessary  to  endeavour  to  briug 
I)elagic  sealing  within  tlie  category  of  piracy,  and  why?  My  Lord  as 
well  as  the  other  members  of  the  Tribunal  will  remember  that  over  and 
over  again,  Lord  Stowell,  Mr.  Justice  Story  and  Chief  Justice  INLarshall 
have  said  that  the  oidy  case  in  which  they  knew  that  in  time  of  peace 
the  right  of  seaich  of  vessels  existed,  was  in  the  case  of  piracy. 

The  one  case  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  a  right,  which  may  be  said 
to  be  a  belligerent  right  under  ordinarj'  circumstances,  did  exist  in  time 
of  i)eace  was  in  case  of  l*iracy.  Tln^  jiassage  was  read  by  the  Attorney 
Ceneral;  it  was  said  by  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  the  '■'•Le  Louis'''' 
reported  in  the  lind  Dodson,  and  cited  in  the  United  States  Argument 
at  page  100,  ami  also  cited  in  support  of  the  existence  of  the  right  of 
search,  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

Upon  the  aamo  principle  has  been  maintained  the  right  of  visitation  and  search, 
as  nijaiiist  every  ))rivatc  vessel  on  tlie  \\\\s,\\  seas,  l)y  tlio  armed  siiijis  of  any  otiier 
nationality.  Tli()ii;;h  this  vexatious  a:;d  injurious  claim  has  been  mucii  ([Uestioned, 
it  is  tirmly  establislicd  in  time  of  war,  at  least,  as  against  all  neutrals.  Says  Sir 
William  Scott,  in  the  case  of  I.c  Louis  (2  Dodson,  page  214):  This  rigiit  (of  search) 
incommodious  as  its  exercise  may  occasionally  be,  has  been  fully  established  in  the 
legal  practice  of  nations,  having  for  its  foundation  the  necessities  of  self-defence. 

Yes;  but  what,  in  that  Judgment,  does  he  say  at  pages  244  and  245? 
He  says : 

Except  against  ])irates,  no  right  of  visitation  and  search  exists  on  the 
high  seas  save  on  the  belligerent  claiuL, 
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Kow,  you  will  see  wliy  it  was  necessary  for  the  argument  of  Mr. 
Phelps,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Carter,  to  endeavour  to  get  the  Tribunal 
to  accept  the  view  that  i)elagic  sealers  were  to  be  regarded  and  treated 
in  the  light  of  pirates  by  this  Tribunal.  I  accept  the  correction  of  Lord 
Hannen,  which  is  a  correction  I  ought  not  to  overlook;  namely,  that  it 
is  not  just  to  say  that  they  were  ever  charged  in  fact  in  the  United 
States  Court  with  any  other  ofience  than  that  of  breaking  the  munici- 
pal Statute;  but  ray  observations  were  directed,  not  to  the  formal  pro- 
ceedings, but  to  the  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  colour  this  act  for 
the  purpose  of  the  case  now  j^resented  to  this  Tribunal. 

Now,  the  next  line  of  argument  adopted  by  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Phelps  is  based  on  the  laws  of  quarantine  referred  to  at  page  159.  I 
have  said  that  the  rules  of  evidence  are  lax  enough,  and  all  kinds  of 
evidence  have  been  introduced  by  both  sides;  I  draw  no  distinction 
between  the  two  parties  in  this  respect, — hearsay,  opinion,  and  all 
classes  of  evidence  have  been  introduced;  but,  when  it  is  suggested  by 
my  learned  friend  in  his  Argument  that  the  Quarantine  Laws  have  been 
used  to  interfere,  or  are  intended  to  interfere  with  vessels  upon  the  high 
seas,  it  is  not  asking  too  much  to  say,  "Will  you  be  good  enough  to  tell 
the  Tribunal  by  what  nation  and  at  what  time  any  attempt  to  interfere 
witli  vessels,  passing  through  the  high  seas,  under  the  Quarantine  Laws 
has  ever  been  known  or  has  ever  been  made?" 

Mr.  President,  what  is  quarantine?  Quarantine  is  a  local  municipal 
regTilation ;  that,  when  a  vessel  is  coming  to  your  ports  and  to  your 
harbours  from  an  infected  place,  vshe  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  into 
your  ports  without  a  clean  bill  of  health.  If  she  has  not  got  a  clean 
bill  of  health,  she  has  to  be  put  into  a  certain  position  and  be  disin- 
fected for  a  certain  time.  ISTow,  where  is  the  quarantine  performed? 
Everybody  acquainted  with  these  matters  knows  that  the  quarantine  is 
performed  in  the  country  where  the  vessel  intends  to  unload  its  cargo 
or  disembark  its  passengers. 

The  Attorney  General,  put  a  case  to  the  Court;  and  I  should  wish  to 
enforce  it.  Take  a  vessel  bound  to  France,  Germany,  or  Belgium  or 
Kussia  passing  through  the  English  Channel.  Has  anyone  ever  heard 
of  an  attempt  by  Great  Britain  to  sto])  such  a  vessel  and  say  she  is  to 
be  subjected  to  penalties  because  of  the  quarantine  laws?  The  mere 
statement  of  the  case,  I  submit,  is  conclusive.  When  a  ship  is  going 
or  a  person  is  going  to  visit  a  territory,  it  is  a  part  of  the  prerogative 
right  of  the  Crown,  and  I  suppose  in  tlie  United  States  of  the  Presi- 
dent, but  I  will  not  venture  on  surnjise  in  that  matter,  but  someone  has 
the  ])o\ver,  to  make  laws  or  lay  down  rules  under  whi(;h  foreigners  shall 
visit  the  country.  We,  by  our  legislation,  of  course,  ])r<'S('iibe  the  con- 
ditions under  which  foreign  slii[)s  slmll  visit  our  shores,  and  among 
them  are  the  (,hiar;intiiie  Acts. 

We  haver  told  you  and  1  nni  permitted  to  sny  it  with  the  nutliority  of 
the  Public  Dcpiiitnicnt  for  which  I  have  no  long<H'  tlu^  right  to  s])eak, 
but  my  Icaiiicd  friend  tlie  Attorney  (Jeneral  Iiiis,  tlint  sucli  an  instance 
in  Great  J>rit;iin  is  unheard  of,  that  n<>  attempt  has  been  made,  or  could 
be  made;  and  on  jtrinciple  as  1  have  said,  wlien  you  lemember  t]ie])ro- 
cess  called  (.Miarantine  is  to  be  done  in  the  country  which  the  ship  is 
going  to  visit,  it  is  obvious  it  caiu  have  no  ajiplication  quite  apart  from 
the  terms  of  the  Municipal  Act  to  v<'ssels  merely  ])assiMg  through  the 
high  seas,  When  these  Acts  wer(r  under  consideration  by  the-Couitof 
Queen's  liendi  in  that  judgnuMit  so  often  relied  uikui  by  my  leariu'd 
friend,  Mr.  Oaiter  the  Qfircn  \.  Kri/u  th<!  true  ground  of  the  C^)nai'antine 
Acts  was  considered.  They  are  j)ut  by  Lord  Chief  .Justice  Coc-kburn 
at  page  89 : 
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I  am  fiirthor  of  tlio  oi)iiii()n  that  rarliiuiKMit  has  a  ]ioifect  rif^ht  to  say  to  foreipu 
fillips  tliat  tlicy  shall  not,  without  (•oiiipiyiii;,^  witJi  liiitisii  law,  enter  into  Hritisli 
liorts,  and  that  if  they  do  enter  they  shall  be  snl)Jeet  to  jienaJties  niih-ss  tlii^y  have 
])reviousIy  complied  with  the  roqnisitionR  ordainc.-il  liy  the  liritish  rarlianient; 
wlietlici'  those  rei  I  nisi  lions  be.  as  in  former  times,  eei't  ifieates  of  origin,  or  cle-aranees 
of  any  description  from  a  forei;^n  port,  or  clean  bills  of  liealth,  <ir  the  taUinj^  on 
board  a  ]ii!ot  at  any  jdace  in  or  out  of  Ihitish  jnrisdi<t  ion  befuic  enterin;^  I'ritisli 
waters.  Whether  the  I'arliamont  has  so  legislated  is  now  the  (piestion  to  be  con- 
sidered. 

Tlicrofoio,  ]\Ir,  rrosidont,  1  iisk  tlic  Tri])n7ial  in  considoriiirc  tlio  arjjii- 
iiu'iit  I  have  addressed  to  you  on  tin's  matter,  to  say  there  is  absolutely 
no  analogy;  it  falls  \vitliin  tlie  principle  1  enunciated  be(br<'  tlie  adjourn- 
ment to  day  that  these  laws  are  intended  to  ojierate  and  to  liave  ett'ect 
only  on  vessels  coniinff  to  our  own  country  and  to  our  own  ])orts  and 
upon  our  own  vessels;  those  were  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Justice  Story 
in  the  case  of  the  "Ai)ollon"  which  will  be  ibund  rei)orted  in  the  9tli 
Wheaton. 

Then  Mr.  Phelps  at  pap^es  lOO  to  103  asserts  in  his  ar,aunient  that 
Great  Britain  has  clainie<l  the  rij^ht  of  search  in  time  of  peace.  I  am 
^oinj?  to  make  but  one  observation  with  regard  to  that  matter.  We 
were  of  course  surprised  when  we  found  the  reference  mad(i  to  the  letter 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  We  sent  for  that  letter  and  the  Tribunal  have  now 
before  it  the  original  letter  of  Jiord  Aberdeen,  the  contemporaneous 
letter  of  Mr.  Stevenson  who  represented  the  United  States  speaking' of 
the  year  1841,  and  again  we  have  the  debate  and  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence in  the  years  1858  and  1859. 

The  result  of  that  being  that  so  far  from  it  being  true  that  Great 
Britain  had  never  abandoned,  if  she  ever  claimed,  but  still  insists  upon 
this  right  of  search  in  time  of  peace,  the  very  document  referred  to  by 
my  learned  friend  in  his  argument  contains  the  most  complete  and 
absolute  refutation  of  the  argument  i)ut  into  the  mouth  of  Great  Britain 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 

Sir,  I  believe  that,  without,  of  course,  pretending  to  say  that  I  have 
covered  the  ground  in  the  same  Avay  upon  this  part  of  the  case  as  my 
learned  friend  the  Attorney-General  did,  I  believe  that  1  have  noted 
all  of  the  heads  of  argument  on  the  question  of  protection  which  have 
been  cited  by  Mr,  Phelps  in  su])])ort  of  his  view.  And  I  come  back  to 
that  principle  upon  which,  and  by  which  in  my  submission  to  this  Tri- 
buiuil,  this  (;ase  must  be  determined,  so  tar  as  this  matter  is  concerned. 
If  the  United  States  have  got  the  right  of  property  in  the  seals  or  in  the 
seal  herd,  that  property  does  not  cease  when  those  seals  leave  the  ter- 
ritorial waters  of  Behring  Sea;  aiid  I  should  admit  that  from  the])oint 
of  view  of  what  may  be  called  defence  in  that  sense — that  if  the  United 
States,  or  the  rei)resentative  of  the  lessees  could  say  to  the  pelagic 
sealer  a  thousand  miles  south  of  the  Pribilof  Islands,  or  in  the  Gulf  of 
Alaska,  or  away  to  the  west  of  those  islands  of  which  1  gave  the  mime 
this  morning,  "That  seal  which  you  are  going  to  shoot  is  mine,  you 
must  not  shoot  it",  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  measures,  not  to  break 
the  i>eace,  but  to  take  measures  to  prevent  the  seal  being  shot,  and  in 
a  municipal  court,  if  the  man  who  had  shot  the  seal  came  into  tiie  Juris- 
diction, so  that  he  could  be  sued,  might  have  the  right  to  bring  what 
we  call  an  action  of  trover  or  an  action  for  the  value  oi'  the  seal. 

Senator  Morgan. — Or  if  the  shij)  was  brought  into  the  Prize  Court, 
they  could  ])roceed  against  the  shi])? 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — No  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
a  proceeding  in  a  Prize  Court  because  a  piece  of  property  was  taken 
except  in  time  of  war.    It  is  foreign  to  the  whole  principle  of  our  juris- 
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diction.  Tliere  is  no  relation,  forgive  me  for  a  moment  if  I  enlarge 
njiou  it — there  is  no  relation  between  tbe  offence  and  tlie  piinislunent. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  nnderstand,  Sir  llicliard,  tliat  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  Prize  Court  depends  upon  the  fact  that  there  is  an  existing 
state  of  war. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — There  must  be  either  an  existing  state  of 
war  or  an  arrangement  by  treaty  between  the  parties. 

Senator  Moroan, — I  think  not. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Well  Sir,  I  speak  subject  to  correction.  I 
am  aware  of  the  slave  trade  conventions,  whereby  vessels  were  allowed 
to  be  taken  in  and  condemned  as.between  two  nations. 

Lord  IIannen. — The  prize  court  is  usually  assigned  to  the  admiralty 
court;  but  I  never  heard  of  a  prize  court  except  in  relation  to  war.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  becomes  of  the  cases  of  the  violations  of 
the  customs  laws?  smuggling? 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference  to  Senator  Morgan, 
they  would  not  be  enforced  in  a  prize  court  at  all.  They  would  be 
enforced  in  a  municipal  court  to  which  jurisdiction  was  given  by  statute. 

Senator  Morgan. — Prize  jurisdiction. 

Sir  Richard  Webster, — I  beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  Morgan. — Jurisdiction  to  condemn  a  prize  by  capture  and 
confiscation. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir.  I  say  with  the 
greatest  resi)ect  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  authority  that  a  prize 
court  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  put  into  force  a  breach  of  munic- 
ipal statute. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  mean  it  is  necessary;  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  the  subject  of  such  jurisdiction;  that  the  municipal  statutes 
can  confer  that  power  upon  the  prize  court. 

Lord  Hannen. — Of  course  a  court  may  have  that  power,  but  by  the 
municipal  lawit  would  have  powers  analogous  to  those  which  are  exer- 
cised by  a  prize  court. 

Senator  ^Iorgan. — That  is  exactly  the  power  conferred  by  Act  of 
Congress  upon  the  courts  of  the  LInited  States. 

Lord  Hannen.  — Tliat  may  be;  but  a^  ])rize  court  is  something,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  goes,  which  has  only  relation  to  a  state  of  war. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Py  the  law  of  both  countries. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  seems  a  national  view  of  it;  bnt  every 
State  has  the  right  to  give  to  its  courts  such  jurisdiction.  A  ])rize 
court  is  a  munici])al  court,  and  de])en(ls  for  its  jurisdiction  u})on  muuic- 
il)al  law.     It  derives  its  jurisdiction  under  the  municipal  law. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  a  confusion  of  terms. 

Senator  M organ. ^-1  will  hear  you,  with  ])leasure. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — With  great  deference,  it  is  a  confusion  of 
terms. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  think  not. 

Sir  KiCHy\B])  WionsTicu. — Snp])ose  a  statute  passed  against  smug- 
gling,— we  will  take  the  case  of  a  law,  first,  if  you  ijicase — that  brandy 
shiill  b(!  sid)iect  to  a  <lnty  of  $.">  a  gallon.  Any  pcison  who  smuggles 
brandy  slmll  be  liable  to  a  ])«Mi;ilty  of  .*1()()  and  (he  sliij),  just  the  same 
as,  according  to  oui'  law.  the  slii]>  can  be  seized  and  coniiscated. 

Senatoi'  MoI^GAN. — The  ship  cominils  the  offence. 

Sir  RiciiAiJi)  Wf,i;sti;i;. —  If  you  like.  It  is  immaterial  to  my  i)ur- 
])ose.     The  man  coniniits  flie  offence,  but  his  ship  is  sui)p()sed  l,o  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  oflence  is  attributed  to  the  shii). 
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Sir  liK'HAiii)  Wkhster. — Tlie  sliip  fonios  in:  is  seized  by  a  custoiii- 
honsc  ollicer:  is  lilx'llod — wiiich  is  tlie  expiessioii  forineily  used  in  the 
old  courts — is  lihelled  and  condemned.  That  couit  does  not  act  as  a 
jui/.e  court  in  doiiiji'  tliat.  1  will  <^o  i'urtlier; — there  is  no  fonndation 
for  tlie  su.n<iestion  that  in  exercising'  that  Juiisdiction  the  court  would 
be  a  prize  court.  It  may  very  likely  be  that  you  have  said  to  that 
court  ''  If  a  ])rize  case  arises  you  shall  have  i»ri/,<',  jurisdiciion.''  We 
were  told  by  .Mr.  Phelps,  and  I  will  take  it  from  him — 1  do  not  think 
the  statute  has  been  i)roduced  by  which  these  ^Vlaskan  courts  have 
prize  Jurisdiction,  so  far  as  the  nniidcipal  laws  can  give  it.  I  have  not 
seen  the  statute,  and,  I  cannot  therefore  express  my  own  opinion  ujkju 
it,  but  that  would  intt  make  them  i)rize  courts  when  they  condemn  a 
ship  for  smuggling;  and  no  lawyer  would  say  for  a  moment  that  when 
theschooner  'SSan  Diego''  belonging  to  San  Francdsco  was  condemned 
in  the  Port  of  Alaska  for  a  breacli  of  the  re\enne  hiws  it  was  con- 
demned in  a  j)rize  court.  Under  this  same  statute,  section  1!>54  actually 
ajtplies  the  laws  with  regard  to  customs,  commerce  and  navigation,  and 
gives  this  court  jurisdiction  in  res])ect  of  breaches  of  those  laws. 

Sir,  but  I  will  ask  my  learned  friends  if  they  are  going  to  say  that 
the  Alaskan  court,  condemning  an  American  schooner  for  a  breacli  of 
the  revenue  laws — the  very  case  you  put — for  runidng  brandy  on  the 
coast  of  Alaska,  was  sitting  as  a  prize  court,  1  will  ask  them  for  their 
authority. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  will  fiiul  it  in  the  statutes.  Sir  Eicliard. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Websteu. — I  should  like  to  see  the  section  of  tlie 
statute  that  gives  them  that  jurisciiclion  as  a  prize  court,  it  is  an  offence 
against  municipal  hiw.  The  munici[)al  law  j^rovides  a  penalty  and  the 
forieiture  of  the  shij). 

An  American  ship  having  smuggled  goods  into  the  i)ort  of  Ahiska, 
she  is  bbelled ;  she  is  sold ;  the  captain  is  lined.  There  is  not  a  vestige 
of  an  authority  for  the  sugg(\stion  that  that  is  the  act  of  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — Except  that  authority  which  is  given  by  the 
statutes  of  the  United  States,  which  authorize  the  courts  to  proceed  as 
in  cases  of  prize  for  the  condemnation  of  smugglers. 

Sir  IviciiARD  Webster. — I  have  not  yet  seen  such  a  statute.  It  is 
not  in  the  statute  set  out  in  the  United  States  api)endix. 

Lord  IIannen. — Mr.  Phelps,  for  convenience,  could  you  refer  us  to 
that  statute  conferring  what  we  will  call  prize  jurisdiction  up(ni  the 
local  courts  of  Alaska? 

Mr.  Phelps. — I  will  have  it  looked  up,  Sir,  and  present  it  to  the 
Court. 

Sir  llicnARD  Webster. — 1  am  much  obliged  to  Lord  TTannen  for 
l)utting  that  (luestion.  1  had  ventured  to  say  that  the  statute  set  out 
in  the  Appendix  did  not  contain  such  authority. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me,  1  will  state  my  proposition 
in  regard  to  that. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster.— All  I  desire  to  say  is  that  the  United 
States  printed  for  our  information  in  volume  ojie  of  the  Appendix  to 
the  Case,  pages  Oli,  1)9,  the  statutes  api)licable  to  this  case,  applicable 
to  the  seizure  of  these  vessels,  giving  the  Alaskan  Court  jurisdiction, 
and  ]iermitting  the  proceedings  to  be  taken. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  do  not  know  that  I  am  res]ionsible  for  the  atti- 
tude in  which  this  (piestion  may  have  been  presented  to  the  slightest 
degree.  The  counsel  certainly  would  not  like  it  that  I  should  be  held 
responsible. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster.— I  do  uot  know  that,  sii\  They  might  do 
•vrorse. 
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Senator  Morgan. — But  I  understand  the  law  to  be  this  in  regard  to 
prize  courts.  They  derive  tlieir  jurisdiction  from  the  munici[)al  law. 
There  is,  liowev'er,  a  sort  of  jurisdiction  which  conies  to  tliem  from  the 
very  ancient  usages  under  the  international  law,  which,  when  they  are 
called  prize  courts,  may  enlarge  the  purview  of  their  authority  and 
l)ower;  but  no  nation,  as  I  understand  it,  can  establish  a  prize  court 
within  the  bosom  of  another  nation. 

Sir  KiCHAED  Weester. — Except  by  treaty. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  mean  by  its  own  authority. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Quite  right. 

Senator  jNIorgan. — And  therefore  the  power  of  a  nation  to  organize 
and  to  confer  authority  upon  its  prize  courts  must  be  a  municipal  power 
in  its  authority,  in  its  rules;  and  whatever  is  done  withiu  it  is  accord- 
ing to  what  the  usages,  customs  and  decisions  of  that  prize  court, 
subject  to  the  appellate  authorities  over  it,  may  consider  to  be  proper. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  believe,  Sir,  that  the  true  view  is  that 
the  prize  court,  constituted  by  municipal  law,  has  to  administer  inter- 
national law.  I  do  not,  of  course,  want  to  appear  to  be  arguing  this 
matter. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  have  advanced  nothing  in  the  nature  of  advo- 
cacy. I  have  a  right  to  ask  your  oi^inion  upon  any  question  you  are 
discussing. 

Sir  EiCHARD  W^EBSTER. — Certainly;  but  I  beg  to  remind  you  that 
you  were  not  responsible  for  the  way  in  which  it  was  framed  by  my 
friends. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — Let  me  put  two  or  three  cases  which  are 
perfectly  well  known  to  the  Tribunal.  They  know  what  maritime  lieu 
is  and  a  condemnation  of  a  ship  in  rem;  a  ship  comes  into  port.  She 
is  arrested  for  salvage,  or  she  is  arrested  for  a  collision,  and  she  is  sold. 

Senator  Morgan. — You  mean  a  vessel  brought  into  port. 

Sir  liiCHARD  Webster. — No.  An  American  ship  comes  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain.  She  is  libelled  in  the  admiralty  court  in  the 
<;ase  of  collision,  and  the  damage  is  so  great  that  it  is  more  than  her 
value.  She  is  condemned  and  sold  by  the  Marshal  of  the  court.  You 
W(mld  not  say,  Sir,  that  that  court  was  sitting  as  a  prize  court. 

Semitor  Morgan. — I  would  not. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — The  fact  that  there  is  condemnation  and 
sale,  or  condemnation  of  the  vessel,  does  not  make  it  a  i)rize  court;  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  point,  or  rather  in  the  suggestion  that  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  put  to  nie,  it  would  equally  apply  to  the 
condemnations  m  rem  in  our  courts. 

Senator  JMorgan. — If  you  will  allow  me,  in  the  case  you  suggest  of 
a  collision,  there  is  a  private  wrong  to  be  redressed  by  the  action  of  a 
court  of  admiralty.  In  the  courts  of  prize  jurisdiction  there  is  a  public 
wrong  to  be  redressed  through  tlic  agency  of  what  are  termed  prize 

<'OUltS. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — My  next  observation  would  have  met  that. 
The  most  common  case  for  condemnatiou  for  revenue  is  for  smuggling. 
An  information  is  (lied  in  the  name  of  the  Attorney(  Jeiieral  on  behalf 
of  Her  iMajesty,  tlie  (^)u<'en.  1  do  not  know  what  the,  (•orres])onding 
})rocedur(^  is  in  the  United  States,  but  I  shouhl  I'atlier  su|)])os(^  that 
some  ]»ul)lie  ollicer  has  the  light  of  suing  for  the  i»enaHy,  or  1ai<ing 
])roeee<lings  for  the  ])eiialty,  in  his  own  nani(^,  against  th(^  ship,  or 
against  the  owner,  as  the  case  n)ay  he.     That  vessel  is  condemned  and 
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sold  for  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  I  say  no  iniiii  who  has  ever 
considered  that  matter  would  consider  that  tliat  court  was  acting  as  a 
])ri/e  court. 

Senator  MoucAis. — That  dcjx'nds  on  the  nature  of  tlie  statute  under 
whicli  the  (;ourt  was  actin.n. 

Sir  KiciiARi)  Wkjjstkr. — 1  am  entitled  to  say,  where  is  the  statute 
which  suji-;iests  it  was  a  prize  jurisdiction '^  I  ai)])eal  to  Mr.  .lustice 
Harlan,  it  is  so  forei<;n  to  anytliin*;'  that  is  in  these  statutes  Ihat  it  is 
impossible  for  an  ICniilish  lawyer,  at  any  rate,  to  undeistand  how  such 
a  question  <'onld  have  been  raised.  Tlie  court  may  have  a  pri/,(;  juris- 
diction. The  court  may  have  an  admiralty  jurisdi(;tion.  1^'or  all  I 
know,  it  might  have  a  small  debt  jurisdiction.  It  may  have  a  divorce 
jurisdiction.  It  may  have  a  chancery  jurisdiction,  or  any  inunber  of 
jurisdictions.  But  because  it  has  got  the  jurisdiction,  it  does  not  make 
it  act  as  a  divorce  court  when  it  is  trying  maritime  cases,  or  as  a  ])ro- 
bate  court  when  it  is  trying  divorce  cases.  And  so  in  the  same  way, 
the  fact  that  a  ship  is  condemned  under  this  statute  <loes  not  make 
that  court  a  prize  court;  and  to  those  who  advocate  this  theory,  I 
would  place  my  learned  friends  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Thelps,  in  this 
dilemma — 

Ml'.  Phelps. — What  theory  do  you  understand  us  to  argue? 

Sir  ]{i('iiARD  Wepstkr. — I  was  only  assuming  for  the  moment  that 
you  would  aigue  the  theory  submitted  by  the  learned  Senator.  That 
is  all,  ]Mr.  Phelps.  1  will  say  nothing  more  than  thatj  and  you  will 
not  think  it  wnong,  I  am  sure,  to  put  it  in  this  way. 

Mr.  Phelps.— Not  at  all. 

The  President. — I  hope  you  will  not  understand  the  opinion  of  an 
Arbitrator,  whoever  he  may  be,  and  whatever  may  be  his  nationality, 
to  be  on  the  side  of  any  of  the  i)arties  here. 

Sir  EicuARD  Wepster. — 1  think  you  misunderstood  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  doing  nothing,  with  great  deference,  either  irregular  or 
im])roper. 

The  President. — I  do  not  mean  to  say  you  are  doing  anything 
improper. 

Sir  lliCHARD  Webster. — J  am  assuming  that  Mr.  Phelps  contends 
that  the  court  of  Alaska  is  to  be  i)resumed  to  act  as  a  prize  court  in 
condemning  these  vessels.  I  am  assuming  that  my  tirst  question  would 
be,  if  an  American  ship  is  (iondemned  because  engaged  in  shooting 
seals  in  the  waters  of  Beliring  Sea,  by  the  Court  of  Alaska,  will  my 
learned  friend  contend  before  this  ('ourt,  and  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  advocacy  of  this  position,  that  that  Court  was  acting  as  a  ])rize 
Court? 

]Mr.  Phelps. — It  may  possibly  help  my  learned  friend  if  I  say  in  a 
word  that  I  conceive  that  no  (|uestion  whatever  in  regard  to  the  validity 
of  those  seizures,  and  no  question  whatever  in  resi)ect  of  the  right  of 
the  United  States  to  seize  any  vessel  hereafter,  is  submitted  under  this 
Treaty  to  the  Tribunal,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Wepster. — Of  course,  in  one  sense,  it  relieves  me,  but 
it  is  in  no  sense  any  assistance  to  the  j)articular  point  that  was  under 
discussion.  To  say  that  my  learned  friend  does  not  agree  that  any 
su(di  matter  is  submitted  to  tlu'  Tribunal,  is  one  thing.  That  is  not  the 
point.  The  point  is  whether  the  view  which  was  submitted  for  my  con- 
sideration by  a  member  of  the  Court,  tliat  the  Alaskan  tribunal  is  to  be 
assumed  to  be  acting  as  a  prize  court,  is  correct. 

The  I'RESIPENT. — I  believe  one  of  our  colleagues  put  an  inquiry  to 
you  in  order  to  elucidate  the  matter,  for  the  advantage  and  prolit  of  the 
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Arbitrators,  of  whatever  nationality  they  be,  and  not  at  all  to  interfere 
with  the  pleading  of  the  case,  and  not  to  take  the  point  of  view  of  one 
of  the  parties. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  was  not  snggesting  the  contrary  for  a 
moment.  1  was  merely  saying  that  if  it  was  part  of  my  learned  friends' 
argument  to  contend  that  the  Alaskan  Court  sat  as  a  i)rize  Court,  I 
should  immediately  ask  to  be  told  the  statute  of  the  United  States 
which  makes  the  killing  of  a  seal  in  the  high  seas  of  Alaska  an  offence 
cognizable  in  a  prize  court,  and  to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  a  prize  court? 

The  President. — You  are  relieved  of  that  by  the  answer  of  Mr. 
Phelps. 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  should  doubt  it,  Mr.  President. 

The  President. — But  i)erhaps  you  wish  to  put  your  own  case  and 
advocate  your  own  views. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — I  have  not  made  my  meaning  clear  to  you, 
Mr.  President.  Many  days  ago,  when  the  question  arose  about  these 
courts  having  a  x>rize  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Phelps  was  good  enough  to  inter- 
pose and  say  that  the  Alaskan  courts  had  got  prize  jurisdiction  by  stat- 
ute, and  it  was  with  reference  to  that  that  Lord  Hannen  put  the  ques- 
tiou  to  him  but  a  few  moments  ago,  could  he,  without  inconvenience, 
tell  us  where  this  statute  giving  prize  jurisdiction  was  to  be  found. 
But  I  am  entitled,  Mr.  President,  to  press  u))on  the  Court  that  the  only 
condemnation  i)ossible  is  the  condemnation  under  municipal  law,  and 
that  if  it  be  condemnation  under  municipal  law,  that  that  will  not  be 
cognizable  by  a  prize  court,  and  that  if  it  be  an  offence  under  municipal 
law,  then  it  cannot,  for  the  reasons  which  I  have  already  given  to  you  this 
afternoon  be  extended  to  the  high  seas;  and  further,  that  on  the  broad- 
est view  of  a  municipal  statute,  it  can  only  be  put  in  force  against  a 
vessel  which  either  has  recently  broken  the  law  within  the  territorial 
limits,  or  is  intending  to  go  and  break  the  law  within  territorial  limits. 
Not  one  of  those  arguments  would  apply  to  the  case  if  we  were  dealing 
with  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  understood  you  to  say,  Sir  Eichard,  that  a  xjrize 
court  could  have  no  jurisdiction  except  in  a  case  of  belligerency. 

Sir  llicHARD  Webster. — As  a  prize  court. 

Senator  Morcan. — I  am  s])eaking  now  of  the  power  of  a  Government 
to  confer  upon  its  courts  prize  jurisdiction  in  any  other  cases  than  in 
case  of  war. 

Sir  ItiCHARD  Webster. — One  must  be  accurate  in  one's  terms.  If 
you  mean  confer  ui)on  its  prize  courts  jurisdiction  to  act  sometimes  as 
])ri/,e  courts,  sometimes  to  administer  the  revenue  laws,  and  sometimes 
to  administer  tlie  laws  of  admiralty  and  divorce,  of  course  the  Govern- 
ment have  got  the  ])<)wer  to  do  it. 

Senator  Morgan. — Except  as  to  the  question  of  divorce,  that  is 
exactly  a  description  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  District 
Court. 

Sir  HiciiAR!)  AVeustek'. — I>ut,  Mr.  Senator,  that  does  not  make  the 
court  a(;t  as  a  ])rize<'ouit  when  it  is  adjudicating  between  plaintitt"  and 
defendant  in  a  small  debt. 

Senator  MoRGAN. — If  the  statute  says  so,  that  does  make  it  act  in 
that  way. 

Sir  HiCilARi)  Wehster. — That,  of  course,  is  an  assertion.  1  must 
not  m«*et  it  by  counter  assertion.  I  should  have  thought  it  extremely 
doubtful  that  in  that  ease  as  against  another  nation  it  could  make  it  a 
prize  court.  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed,  now  that  this  case  has 
assunu-d  sullieient  importance  to  be  i)ut  to  me  by  a  member  of  the  Tri- 
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buii:il,if  my  learned  friends  Avoiild  sui)])l.\  me  \\\\\\  the  statutes  wliicb 
support  the  view  that  the  (•(.urt  is  to  sit  as  a  ])riy.e  (-ouit  wlicn  it  is  con- 
denmiiiji-  a  person  for  liavin^  shot  a  seal  under  section  ]D.")(j,  or  under 
section  \\)'>i. 

If  you  wouhl  kindly  look  at  pajje  95  of  the  statutes  which  liave  been 
set  out,  "the  hiws  of  the  United  States  rehitinjj  to  ciistoiiis,  coininerce 
and  navigation  are  exteiukMl  to  and  over  all  the  mainland,  islands  an<l 
territory";  and  1  will  assume  that  amoni;'  the  hiws  or  customs  is  a  ])ro 
liibition  against  smufj^<;ling-,  and  i  will  assume  that  the  Anu'rican  shij) 
has  been  cauuht  smuj;',i;linj;  and  is  condemned,  just  like  a  vessel  in  Great 
Britain  caught  smuggling  is  condemned  ijy  the  Exchequer  Division,  it 
used  to  be  in  old  days,  on  the  Kevenue  side  of  the  Court  of  Ex<;he<iuer, 
but  now  by  i)roceedings  upon  what  is  called  the  Crown  side  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice. 

Lord  llANNJON. — We  m  ill  assume  for  a  moment  that  there  is  such  a 
thing — we  shall  have  proof  of  it  if  it  exists — a  court  established  ami 
called  a  i)ri/e  court,  and  that  it  should  be  said  that  it  should  have  all 
the  powers  of  the  i)ri/,e  court;  and  amongst  the  rest  that  it  should  have 
the  power  of  seizing  any  vessel  whi(;h  was  engaged  in  the  slave  trade. 
Still,  it  would  not  be  a  i)riy-e  court,  in  that  sense.  It  would  have  effect 
against  the  subjects  of  that  nation,  but  iu)t  against  other  nations. 

Sir  KiCHAUD  Weuster. — That  is  my  respectful  contention,  my  Loid, 
in  answer  to  the  learned  Senator;  but  of  course,  in  my  point  of  view, 
if  one  can  i)ut  a  case  a  fortiori,  the  case  is  so  much  stronger  because 
the  statutes  of  the  United  States  which  are  set  out,  as  we  have  seen,  do 
not  purport  anything  of  the  kind.  The  statutes  simply  purjiort  to  give 
an  ordinary  municipal  court  municipal  jurisdiction, 

rerhai)S  1  might  conclude,  Mr.  President,  by  giving  an  instance.  Sup- 
loosing  that  the  law  of  United  States  ])rovides  that  every  coasting  ves- 
sel shall  have  a  certain  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  for  the  crew  to 
sleep  in,  or  a  certain  amount  of  lime  juice  ])ut  on  board,  or  a  certain 
amount  of  medicine  for  the  crew,  with  a  penalty  for  not  doing  it,  contis- 
cation,  if  you  like.  It  would  be  a  strong  thing  to  say  that  because  the 
court  had  jurisdiction  in  prize  cases,  when  it  was  condemning  that  shij) 
for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  navigation,  it  sat  as  a  prize  court.  The 
learned  Senator  will,  1  am  sure,  understand  that  I  only  desire  to  grasp 
his  meaning;  and  desiiing  to  grasp  his  meaning,  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  ground  for  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  any  justifi- 
cation for  saying  that  when  any  vessi^^l  is  taken  into  a  court  and  con- 
demned by  that  statute,  the  court  that  condemned  it  was  sitting  as  a 
prize  court. 

Sir,  1  have  all  but  concluded.  If  you  will  i)ermit  me  a  short  time 
to-morrow  morning,  1  will  try  to  sum  up  and  deal  with  the  ])oint  I  said 
1  sliouhl  deal  with,  in  reference  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal. 

The  Tribunal  thereupon  adjourned  until  V'cdnesday,  June  7, 18'J3,  at 
ll.oU  o'clock  A.  M. 


THIRTY-FOURTH    DAY,   JUNE    ^'^^,   1893. 

•  Sir  Richard  Webster. — Mr.  President,  I  sliall  compress  into  a  very 
small  compass  the  remaining-  observations  that  I  desire  to  address  to 
the  Tribunal.  There  is  one  matter  to  which  I  shonld  not  have  made 
further  reference,  except  for  an  observation  of  my  learned  friend  Mr. 
Phelps.  If  you  will  kindly  look  at  page  1402  of  yesterday's  Eeport, 
the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Phelps  in  the  middle  of  the  discussion  which 
1  will  call  the  "Prize  Court"  discussion,  which  was  perhaps  not  very 
close  to  my  present  purpose,  is  this : 

I  couct'ive  that  no  question  whatever  in  regard  to  the  validity  of  those  seiznrea, 
no  question  whatever  in  res])ect  to  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  seize  any  vessel 
hereafter  is  submitted  under  this  Treaty  to  the  Tribunal,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Well,  it  surprised  us  all  very  much  at  the  time,  and  it  led  me  to  look 
back  and  search  my  memory  and  again  to  examine  my  notes  with  ref- 
erence to  the  United  States  contention;  and  it  does  occur  to  me  to  say 
to  you,  Sir,  and  to  ask  your  consideration  of  tlie  question  why  are  we 
here  if  that  was  the  real  position  taken  up  by  the  United  States?  The 
only  way  in  which  they  have  attempted  to  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  the 
Behring  Sea  has  been  by  seizing  the  sealers'  ships  and  by  imprisoning 
these  sealers  themselves  under  the  municipal  law.  But  do  not  let  it  be 
put  in  any  words  of  mine;  let  it  be  taken  from  the  Case  submitted  to 
this  Tribunal  after  most  careful  consideration  by  the  United  States, — 
both  in  the  Case  and  Counter  Case;  and  I  shall  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be 
good  enough  to  refer  to  the  pages  as  I  read  them.  At  page  301  the 
United  States  Case  occurs  this  passage,  after  dealing  with  property. 

[I  should  mention  they  have  enumerated  on  pages  1^95  to  299  their 
specific  findings,  or  what  they  suggest  should  be  the  findings  with 
regard  to  the  various  (juestions.  I  need  not  go  over  those,  because  they 
are  the  same  points  to  which  I  have  been  referring.] 

The  United  States  Government  defers  argument  in  support  of  the  propositions 
above  announced  until  a  later  stage  of  these  proceedings. 

In  respect  to  the  Jurisdiction  conferred  by  tlie  Treaty,  it  conceives  it  to  bo  within 
the  province  of  tliis  high  Tri))Uiial  to  sanction  by  its  decision  any  course  of  execu- 
tive conduct  in  rcs])ect  to  the  subject  in  dispute,  which  eitlusr  nation,  in  the  .judg- 
ment of  this  Tribunal;  he  deemed  justified  in  adopting,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case. 

And  at  the  bottom  of  the  page: 

In  conclusion,  the  United  States  invoke  the  judgment  of  this  High  Tribunal  to 
the  eilect. 

First,  as  to  the  exercise  of  right  by  Russia.  Second,  that  Great 
Britain  lia<l  not  objected.  Tliird,  that  tlie  body  of  Avater  now  known  as 
Beliriiig  Sea  was  nOt  iiichided  in  the  phrase  "  Pacilii-  Ocean."  Fourth, 
that  all  the  rights  of  Ifussia  ])assed  to  the  United  States. 

Then  1  read  the  a(;tual  words. 

That  the  United  States  have  sudi  :i  property  and  interest  in  tlie  Alaskan  seal  herd 
as  to  justify  the  einploymcnt  by  that  nation,  uimn  the  high  seas,  of  siii'li  means  as 
are  reasonably  necessary  to  jirevcnt  tlu;  (bstnict  ion  of  siicii  berd,  and  t,o  secure  the 
I>ossession  anil  benefit  of  tlie  same  to  th(»  Ignited  States;  and  that,  all  the  acts  and 
]iroceerlings  of  the  I'nited  States  (lon<i  and  li.'id  for  the  pnr2»obe  of  protecting  such 
property  and  iuterost  were  jubtiliublo  aud  stand  justiliod. 

5G0 
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And  Upon  tliat  the  United  States  invoke  tbe  Judgment,  as  they  them- 
selves say,  of  this  High  Tiilnmal. 

Now  1  turn  to  the  (Jomitcr  Case  to  see  whether  that  position  is  in 
any  way  al)an(h>iH'»l  and  1  will  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good  enough  to 
look  at  ]»ag('S  I'-iO  aiul  l.'{.~>  of  the  Counter  Case. 

Roasoiis  why  seizures  iiiatk'. 

Tbe  IJuitcMl  States  t-liarge  tliat  cacli  and  all  of  I  lie  vessels  when  so  seized  were 
engaged  iu  the  hunting  of  fur  seals  in  the  waters  of  IJeliring  Sea  in  violation  of  the 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  and  that  sueh  seizures  were  made,  in  accordanee  with 
tlu^  laws  (if  tiie  United  States,  ena<'led  lor  the  iiroteetion  of  their  ])roi)erty  interest 
in  the  fiir-scals  wliieh  freiiueut  Hehring  Sea  and  iireed  only  upon  the  i'ribilolf  Islands 
whieh  Islands  are  part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States. 

In  page  135  just  above  the  signature  occur  these  words. 

The  Government  of  United  States,  in  elosing  its  presentation  of  the  matters  in 
controversy  hy  his  rejily  to  the  printed  Case  of  (ireat  Britain  re-asserts  the  jiositions 
taken  in  its  ))rinled  Case  and  all  of  the  propositions  and  eonclusions  contained 
therein,  and  is  prepared  to  maintain  the  same  by  argument  before  the  Tribunal  of 
Arbitration. 

And  that  which  I  read  from  page  301  and  page  303  of  the  United 
States  Case  are  among  those  very  conclusions  to  wliicli  attention  is 
there  directed.  One  scarcely  needs  to  refer  to  the  words  of  the  Treaty 
for  this  i)urpose  but  when  you  remember  the  o{)ening  words  of  the 
preamble  so  often  leferred  to  by  the  members  of  the  Arbitration. 

The  questions  which  have  arisen  between  the  Government  of  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ui  the  waters  of  Beluing's  Sea  and 
concerning — 

and  so  on ;  and,  at  tlie  beginning  of  article  I  the  same  words  occur,  and 
we  are  to  be  told  to  day  that  no  (juestiou  arises  as  to  justilication, 
legality,  or  validity  of  those  acts.  I  do  not  understand  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  pages  and  pages  of  the  written  argiunent  of  my  learned 
friend  Mr.  Phelps  justifying  these  very  acts  which  he  now  says  he  is 
not  concerned  to  defend  either  in  the  past  or  in  the  future  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  what  he  has  called  ''defensive  regulations". 

We  shall  understand  more  distinctly  what  Mr.  riieli)s'  meaning  is 
when  he  argues,  but  I  could  not  allow  that  observation  to  pass  with- 
out a  res})e('tful  protest  before  this  Tribunal  having  regard  to  the  posi- 
tion in  which  Great  Britain  is  placed,  and  to  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  this  Arbitration  arose. 

I  stated  the  other  day  that  I  should  say  a  word  or  two  upon  a  point 
suggested  by  a  member  of  this  Tribunal,  that  this  Tribunal  was  not 
bound  to  act  upon  the  principles  of  either  nuinicii)al  or  international 
law. 

The  President. — Is  that  all  that  you  have  to  say  with  reference  to 
what  Mr.  Phelps  said  yesterday? 

Sir  KiOHAKU  Webster. — It  is. 

The  President. — Then,  IMr.  Phelps,  you  will  no  doubt  be  kind 
enough  to  note  what  has  been  said. 

Sir  HiciiARD  \Vebstei{. — \\lien  Mr.  Phelps  comes  to  reply,  Sir,  I 
have  no  doubt  he  will  deal  with  it. 

Now  as  I  said  I  stated  two  or  three  days  ago  I  would  not  fail  to 
notice  a  point  suggested  by  one  member  of  the  Tribunal  that  though 
analogy  from  municipal  law  might  be  of  use,  I  only  put  my  own  i)ara- 
phrase  of  his  meaning — although  the  analogy  of  existing,  recognized, 
international  law  might  be  of  use,  this  Tribunal  was  in  a  sort  of  posi- 
tion to  award  the  right  of  property  or  the  right  of  protection  inde- 
peiulently  of  there  being  by  international  law,any  such  right  reeogni/ed, 
existing  or  known.  AJl  I  can  say  is  this,  agaiu  respectfully  to  protest 
B  S,  FT  X1H~3G 
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against  such  a  question  being  imported  into  the  jurisdiction  of  tliis 
Tribunal,  or  against  it  being  suggested  that  when  the  words:  "The 
questions  which  liave  arisen  respecting  the  rights  of  property,  respect- 
ing the  rights  of  jurisdiction,  of  the  United  States" — wiien  tliose 
questions  were  framed  it  was  contemphited  that  this  Tribunal  should 
decide  otherwise  than  as  jurists  addressed  by  lawyers,  and  applying 
principles  of  law.  You  will  remember  that  the  Treaty  provides  that 
the  Arbitrators  selected  by  the  foreign  nations  shall  be  jurists  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  in  their  respective  countries. 

Mr.  PHELPfc!. — We  claim  nothing  different  from  that, 

Sir  EiCHARD  Webster. — I  am  extremely  obliged  to  my  learned 
friend,  Mr.  Phelps,  and  I  thank  him  for  his  perfectly  courteous  obser- 
vation. I  was  going  to  have  pointed  out  that  I  did  not  understand  my 
learned  friend  Mr.  Carter's  argument  in  any  way  to  deviate  from  that 
position. 

Mr.  Phelps. — No. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — I  merely  mention  this  because  I  stated  in 
reference  to  an  observation  made  that  1  should  deal  with  it,  but  there 
is  some  little  jnstification  in  the  Tribunal  thinking  that  such  a  thing 
was  going  to  be  contended  from  the  language  of  Mr.  Coudert,  which  I 
only  notice  in  passing  to  show  what  1  had  in  my  mind.  One  of  the 
two  passages  to  which  I  refer  is  at  page  552  of  the  revised  print,  and 
is  in  these  words. 

Wt'U  in  arguing  before  this  High  Tribunal  the  word  "right"  is  most  extensive. 
If  there  were  any  Tribunal  of  lesser  dignity  that  could  determine  this  question  we 
wouhl  not  have  called  upon  you.  The  mere  calling  upon  you  enlarges  the  domain 
of  right. 

And  on  page  575  the  same  idea  is  repeated  by  Mr.  Coudert  in  these 
words. 

Because  it  is  law  that  we  want.  Law  in  its  best  sense,  in  its  highest  sense,  in  its 
most  moral  sense;  the  law  that  would  be  expected  not  from  a  statutory  Tribunal, 
not  the  law  that  would  be  expected  from  one  nation  or  the  other,  confined  within 
narrow  limitations  wliich  sometimes  strangle  the  right;  but  from  a  Tribunal  formed 
for  the  very  ])iirpose  of  expanding,  enlarging,  and  recognizing  the  beauty  and 
greatness  of  international  law. 

Sir,  1  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  diflFerence  between  Mr.  Carter, 
Mr.  Phelps  and  myself  upon  this  matter,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  I  did 
not  feel  it  respectful  to  the  Tribunal  to  abstain  from  making  the  obser- 
vation in  answer  to  a  suggestion  falling  tVoni  one  of  your  body.  May 
I  remind  you,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  and  only  cause  of  this 
Arbitration  was  the  interference  with  the  ])elagic  sealers  in  catching 
the  seals,  in  shooting  the  seals  in  the  non-territorial  waters  of  IJehring 
Sea,  and  the  seizure  of  the  British  shi])s  and  their  condemnation  by 
the  American  (Jourt,  and  I  i>oint  once  more  to  the  language  of  this 
Treaty,  bi)th  the  o])ening  words  of  article  I,  and  articles  VI  and  VII, 
making  tlie  most  marked  distin(;tion  between  l\egulations  which  are 
only  to  be  considered  in  tin;  event  of  the  concurrence  ot'(!reat  Hritain 
being  necessary,  and  rights  which  the  United  States  ])ossess  indc|)cnd- 
ently  of  Great  Britain  at  all.  That  distinction  would  have  been  Avholly 
nnnccessai-y  ami  wholly  out  of  i)lace  if  it  was  su|>)>os('d  that  the  only 
function  and  jurisdiction  of  this  Tribunal  was  to  (leal  with  joint  rights, 
or  joint  ]ui\ih'gcs  and  joint  inleiests.  Tiiose  joint  liglits,  joint  privi- 
leges and  joint  interests  lK>\e  to  be  considered  under  article  Vll,  and 
have  no  ))hi(-e  whatever  under  artich;  VI. 

Si)-,  tJK're  is  but  one  other  independent  branch  of  this  case  to  which 
I  desire  for  a  few  moments  to  direct  attention;  and  that  is  with  refer- 
ence to  that  which  is  the  real  j)rincij)le  for  which  Great  Biitain  is  con- 
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tviidiiiij.  In  many  ])iissa<ios  of  my  Icaiiicd  liiiMid  Mr.  (,'arter's  spcccli, 
lio  indicated  that  we  wcri'  moially  wioiij;'  in  contciidinj;  lor  the  ri<;ht 
of  our  nationals  to  shoot  seals  upon  the  hij;h  s(;as,  and  in  many  of  the 
passajics  of  the  written  Argument  my  learned  friends  have  declined  to 
recognize  the  right  of  catching',  lishiif^,  shooting,  —  I  care  ]M>t  what 
word  be  given  to  it;  ]>roI»al)Iy  cai)tnring  seals  is  the  best  word  to  give, — 
upon  the  high  seas  as  Ix'ing  a  right  at  all.  Our  p(jsition  is  this,  Sir; 
that,  ai)art  IVom  Treaty,  apart  from  agreement  between  nations,  the 
subjects  of  all  cannot  be  lestraiin-d  and  restri(;ted  in  the  exercise  of 
their  natural  rights,  the  right  of  catching  wild  animals  ui)on  the  high 
seas,  be  they  wiiales,  be  they  seals,  be  they  sea-otters,  be  they  porpoise, 
turtles,  walrus  or  iish;  for  tlnit  is  one  of  tlie  natural  rights  that  all 
nations  ecjually  enjoy. 

My  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  cited  a  few  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  this  point.  Probably  it  will  be  suflicient  for  my  pur])ose 
if  1  enumerate  them  to  you.  Chanc^ellor  Kent,  Ileffter,  Martens,  Wliea- 
ton,  JNlanning.  If  my  learned  friends  desire  the  actual  references,  or 
if  the  Ti  ibuiial  desire  the  references,  I  will  give  them.  It  will  be  per- 
haps of  some  little  assistance  if  I  do  so.  lu  Hetfter,  the  ])assage  which 
1  should  desire  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  to  is  at  page  140. 

Mr.  .lustice  Harlan. — What  edition? 

Sir  liiciiARD  Wkestp]R. — The  third  edition  revised  and  enlarged  by 
the  author.  Martens,  "Traite  de  Droit  international",  page  107.  There 
appears  to  be  only  one  edition,  published  in  Paris  in  the  year  1883. 
Manning  I  should  cite  from  the  edition  of  1875,  the  one  edited  by  a 
gentlenum  no  longer  living — a  most  distinguished  lawyer — Mr.  Sheldon 
Amos;  I  cite  from  page  119  of  that  edition.  (JhanceHor  Kent  I  cite 
from  tlie  edition  of  1878  edited  by  Mr.  Abdy  at  page  i)7 — Kent's  Com- 
mentaries on  International  Law.  Chancellor  Kent's  own  words,  (not 
Mr.  Abdy's)  are  these : 

The  open  sea  is  not  capable  of  beinqj  possessed  as  private  property.  Tlie  free  use 
of  the  ocean  for  navigation  and  fishini^  is  cominou  to  all  mankind  and  the  public. 
•Jurists  jicncrally  and  explicitly  deny  that  tlie  main  ocean  can  ever  be  api)ropriated. 
The  subjects  of  all  nations  meet  there  in  time  of  peace  on  terms  of  ecjuaiity  and 
inde])endence. 

Those  are  Chancellor  Kent's  own  words.  It  must  not  be  thought 
that  I  am  not  reading  the  other  passages  because  they  are  not  equally 
pertinent,  but  it  is  out  of  regard  to  the  Tribunal  looking  to  the  time  I 
have  occupied.  1  merely  read  that  passage,  because  I  understood  the 
Tribunal  desired  to  know  from  what  particular  book  of  Chancellor 
Kent's  I  was  reading  and  whether  it  was  his  language. 

Mv.  Justice  11 AHLAN. — 1  never  saw  that  book  before.  I  supi)ose  what 
is  in  that  book  is  in  the  first  volume. 

Sir  KiciiARi)  Wkuster. — This  is  Kent's  Commentaries  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  wdiich  I  believe  forms  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  Commen- 
taries. 

Mv.  Phelps. — It  forms  part  of  the  first  volume. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Werster, — That  is  mj^  recollection  exactly.  It  forms 
the  opening  300  or  400  i)ages  of  one  of  the  first  volumes  of  Chancellor 
Kent's  book.  Then  Sir  Travers  Twiss'  work  on  "Tiie  Law  of  Nations 
in  Time  of  Peace".  I  read  from  the  edition  of  1884  by  Sir  Travers 
Twiss  at  page  285.  Sir,  these  authorities  might  have  been  niultiplied 
to  a  much  larger  extent.  I  do  not  know  among  the  authorities  cited 
by  my  learned  friend  any  which  in  any  way  conflict  with  my  conten- 
tion. In  fact,  my  friends  ]>nt  their  case  on  narrower  grounds  and  on 
different  principles;  but  there  is  one  to  which  1  wish  to  call  attention 
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because  we  have  been  twitted  both  iu  tlie  written  Counter  Case  of  the 
United  States  and  orally  in  argument  with  having  misunderstood  those 
points,  and  that  is  the  enunciation  of  the  law  made  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1832,  AA'hen  the  question  of  the  "Harriet" 
arose  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  It  is  referred  to  and  set  out  at  length 
in  the  British  Case,  and  in  order  to  quote  nothing  as  to  which  there  is 
any  dispute,  I  refer  entirely  to  the  documents  set  out  at  pages  185  to 
11)1  of  the  United  States  Counter  Case.  Possibly,  the  Tribunal  will  be 
kind  enough  to  take  that  volume  before  them.  I  have  also  examined 
the  original  documents  and  find  nothing  conflicting  with  the  position 
I  am  now  about  to  subuiit. 

The  criticism  that  is  made  by  the  United  States  when  we  used  the 
language  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  their  rights  is :  At  that  time 
there  was  no  question  of  deep  sea  fishing  involved,  and  therefore  it  is 
not  pertinent  to  the  question  in  respect  of  which  you,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, cite  the  authority.  Well,  if  it  were  true  in  fact  it  would  not 
be  any  answer  to  the  argument  inasmuch  as  the  United  States  have 
enunciated  the  law  in  most  general  terms,  but  it  is  not  the  fact.  Buenos 
Ayres  was  threatening  to  interfere  not  only  with  the  seal  fishery  but 
the  whale  fishery,  and  it  is  pointed  out  in  these  pajters  that  wluiles 
were  caught  outside  the  3  mile  limit,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  a  claim 
by  Buenos  Ayres  to  stop  and  interfere  with  vessels  doing  two  things, 
whaling  and  sealing:  and  the  seals  undoubtedly  were  caught  on  the 
uninhabited  shores  of  certain  islands  as  to  which  there  was  a  dis^jute 
with  regard  to  territory. 

I  will  show  from  these  original  documents  it  is  not  an  answer  to  the 
British  argument,  founded  on  the  enunciation  of  the  law  by  the  United 
States  themselves,  to  say  that  tlie  only  question  there  raised  was  as  to 
killing  seals  on  land,  and  that  no  question  had  arisen  as  to  killing  them 
on  the  high  seas.     Will  you  Mr.  President  look  at  page  18G. 

The  undersigned  would  also  call  the  attention  of  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  Att'airs,  to  certain  declarations  of  Don  Luis  Vernet,  iiiij)ortant  as  coming 
from  a  high  functionary  of  this  Goverunieut,  the  military  aud  civK'  governor  of  au 
extensive  region,  and  if  those  declarations  are  to  1)0  considered  as  iudicative  of  the 
sentiments  and  views  of  this  Governmcut  there  would  be  just  cause  for  apprehend- 
ing that  a  project  was  in  contemplation  involving  the  destruction  of  one  of  the  most 
important  and  valuable  national  interests  of  the  United  States,  the  whale  fishery. 

You  will  observe  that  that  is  italicised. 

For  he  declared  to  Captain  Uavisoii  that  it  was  his  determination  to  capture  all 
American  vessels,  including  irhalin;/  ships  as  well  as  those  engaged  in  catching  seals, 
ni)on  the  arrival  of  an  armed  schooner,  for  which  he  had  contracted,  which  was  to 
carry  six  guns  aud  a  couiijlement  of  iiity  men. 

The  italics  are  not  ours.  I  should  gather  from  the  way  in  which  it  is 
printed  those  italicised  words  occur  in  the  original;  at  any  rate  I  only 
read  from  the  United  States  do(aiment. 

Then  on  page  187: 

13ut  had  tlie  Governor,  in  the  exercise  of  his  authority,  confined  himself  merely  to 
the  capture  of  Ameri(;an  V(!ssels,  aud  to  the  institution  of  pro(!esses  befoni  the  ^(^gu- 
lar  tribunals  wiii(^h  administer  the  laws  in  tliis  country  with  the  solo  view  of  asciir- 
tainiiig  whether  transgressions  against  the  laws  and  sovereignty  of  this  K'epublic  had 
or  had  not  been  committed,  and  had  he  so  done  iu  strict  ])ursuance  of  liis  dehigated 
authority,  yet  in  view  of  the  (lovernmtuit  of  t\u'  United  States  even  an  exercise  of 
authority  thus  limited,  would  have  lie(!n  an  ess«^nrial  violation  of  their  maritime 
rights;  aud  the  undersigned  is  instructed  aud  authorized  to  say  that  they  utterly 
deny  tlie  existeu(;e  of  any  right  iu  this  Jiepublic,  to  interrupt,  molest,  detain,  or 
capture  any  vessels  belonging  to  citi/eus  of  tlio  Unitt'd  States  of  America  or  any  per- 
sons bc'ing  r'iti/.<'us  of  those  Stales,  engaged  in  taking  seals,  <u'  whales,  or  any  s)>ecies 
of  fish  or  mariiK!  animals  in  any  of  tlie  waters,  or  on  any  of  the  shores  or  lauds,  of 
any  or  either  of  the  Falkland  isl.inds.  Terra  del  Fuego,  Cape  Horn,  or  any  of  thQ 
adjacout  ialuudu  iu  tUo  Atlautic  Uceuu. 
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Now  after  soiiio.  riirtlicr  iic.^ixMatioiis  wliicli  I  li:i\»'  lonkcd  tliroiij;li 
and  wliicli  arciiot  niiitciiul  lur  my  piiiposi;  a  fiiitlicr  (locmneiit  was  sent 
from  the,  American  ('liarj^-c-  (rAlhiires  to  tlie  iWieiios-Ayres  Minister  on 
the  101  h  July  IS.Jli  and  on  \yAg(i  188  there  is  this  discussion  al)out  sov- 
erei{4nty.  .      . 

We  were  told  at  one  sta.ueol'  this  Argument  the  whole  ciuestioii  m  dis- 
pute was  as  to  whelher  tlie  Argentine  llepublic  had  the  ri<;ht  of  sover- 
eignty. At  the  bottom  of  paj^e  ISO  that  question  is  put  on  one  side 
showlnj;  it  was  not  at  the  root  of  discussion. 

The  following  is  the  passage. 

But.  aj,'iiin  if  tlu^  ri.ulita  of  Spain  to  tlicso  Tslaiuls  were  nndonljtod,  an<l  if,  afjain,  it 
bo  admi'ttiMl  liypotln'l icaiiy  tliat  Mh!  ancient  vioo-rovalty  of  tin;  Kio  do  la  Plata,  l)y 
virtno  of  tlui  Revolution  of  (lie  251  h  of  May,  1810,  has  sncci'cdcd  in  full  sovcici^nity 
to  those  ri<,'hts  would  t  hat  adniissinn  Hustain  the  claiiu  which  the  province  of  liucnos- 
Ayre8,  or  m  other  wordH,  the  Argentiue  Republic,  sets  up  to  sovereignty  and  juris- 
dittiou. 

Then  again  in  page  189. 

But  again  if  it  be  admitted  liypothetically  that  the  Argentine  Republic  did  suc- 
ceed to  the  entire  rights  of  Spain  over  these  regions  and  that  when  slie  succee(b'd 
Sj)ain  was  possessed  of  sovereign  rights,  the  (|uestion  is  certainly  worth  examination 
whether  the  right  to  exclude  AnuM-ican  vessels  and  American  citizens  from  the  fish- 
eries there  is  incident  to  such  a  succession  of  sovereignty.  The  ocean  fishery  is  a 
natural  right,  which  all  nations  may  enjoy  in  common. 

This  would  not  be  necessary  if  they  were  discussing  the  quesition 
simply  of  going  on  the  land. 

The  ocean  fishery  is  a  natural  right,  which  all  Nations  may  enjoy  in  coinnion. 

Every  interference  with  it  by  a  foreign  Power  is  a  natural  wrong.  When  it  is 
carried  on  within  the  marine  league  of  the  coast  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
extent  of  natural  jurisdiction  reason  seems  to  dictate  a  restriction,  if  under  ])retext 
of  carrying  on  the  tisheiy.  an  evasion  of  tlie  revenue  laws  of  the  country  may  rea- 
sonably l)e  ai)]>rehended,  or  any  other  serious  injury  to  the  sovereign  of  the  coast, 
lie  has  a  right  to  juohibit  it;  Itiit  as  such  prohibition  derogates  from  a  natural  right, 
the  evil  to  Ix^  ap])ie]iended  ought  to  be  a  real,  not  an  imaginary  one.  No  such  evil 
can  be  apprehended  on  a  desert  and  uninhabited  coast;  therefore  such  coasts  form 
no  exception  to  the  common  right  of  hshing  in  the  seas  adjoining  them.  All  the  rea- 
soning on  this  subject  aiijilies  to  the  large  bays  of  the  ocean,  the  entrance,  to  which 
cannot  be  defended;  and  this  is  the  doctrine  of  Vattel,  chapter  23  section  291  who 
expressly  cites  the  Straits  of  Magellan  as  an  instance  for  the  ajiplicatiou  of  the  rule. 

I  point  out  in  passing  Mr.  President  that  you  will  observe  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  enunciation  of  the  law  if  it  be  right — from  the 
])oint  of  view  of  authority  the  (inestion  of  going  into  the  territorial 
waters  becomes  immaterial  because,  as  was  pointed  out,  they  were  oidy 
Justifying  going  within  the  marine  league,  that  is  to  say  going  within 
the  distance  of  territorial  waters  for  certain  purposes:  their  real. justiti- 
cation  was  fishing  in  the  high  seas.  Now  if  yon  will  turnover  to  page 
190  I  shall  be  able  to  conclude  what  I  have  to  say  in  this  matter. 

The  treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  in  1700  already  alluded  to, 
is  to  be  viewed,  in  reference  to  this  sul>ject ;  because  both  nations  liy  restricting  thi'in- 
selves  from  Ictrmiiig  settlcincnts  evidently  intendeil  that  the  fishery  should  be  left 
open  both  in  the  wat(^rs  and  on  the  shores  of  these  islands,  and  perfectly  free  so  that 
no  individual  claim  for  damage,  for  the  use  of  the  shores,  should  ever  arise.  That 
case,  however,  could  scarcely  occur,  for  whales  arc  invariably  taken  at  sea,  and 
generally  without  the  marine  league,  and  seals  on  rocks  and  sandy  beaches  incapable 
of  cultivation.  The  stijmlation  in  the  treaty  of  1790  is  clearly  founded  on  the  right 
to  use  the  unsettled  shores  for  the  purpose  of  fishery,  and  to  secure  its  continuance. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  to  this  Tribunal,  because  the  perusal  of  the 
pa]>ers  is  sullicient,  that  the  whole  of  this  argument  as  to  the  whales 
would  hiive  been  out  of  i)laee  and  altogether  unnecessary  if  it  was  true 
as  suggested  the  only  question  was  the  right  of  going  on  shore. 
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Now  look  at  the  conclusions: 

The  following  conclnsious,  from  the  premises  laid  clown  are  inevitable: 

1  That  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  the  ocean  fishery  and  in  the  bays,  arms 
of  the  sea,  gulfs  and  other  inlets  inca]iable  of  being  fortified,  is  perfect  and  entire. 

2  That  the  I'ight  of  the  ocean  within  a  marine  league  of  the  shore,  where  the 
approach  cannot  be  injurious  to  the  sovereign  of  the  countrj- — as  it  cannot  be  on 
uninhabited  regions,  or  such  as  are  occupied  altogether  by  savages — is  equally 
perfect. 

3  That  the  shores  of  such  regions  can  be  used  as  freely  as  the  waters:  a  right 
arising  from  the  same  principle. 

That  a  constant  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  shores  for  the  purposes  of  a  fishery, 
would  give  the  right,  perfect  and  entire,  although  settlements  on  such  shores  should 
be  subsequently  formed  or  established. 

Mr.  President,  you  expressed  an  opinion,  -wliicli  I  Lave  no  right  to 
criticise,  some  days  ago  that  it  must  not  be  taken  as  recognized  inter- 
national law  tliat  this  right  of  landing  on  unoccnpied  coasts  certainly 
is  recognised  at  the  present  day.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  I 
respectfully  agreed,  as  far  as  an  advocate  was  entitled  to  agree  with 
that  expression  of  opinion;  but  I  pointed  out  that  at  the  time  of  which 
we  were  speaking  it  was  a  comuiou  thing  for  Nations  to  contend  that 
there  was  such  a  right. 

The  President. — It  was  a  question  of  sovereignty. 

Sir  EiCHAED  Webster. — But,  from  the  point  of  view  of  argument 
in  this  case,  if  General  Foster's  contention  were  correct,  it  would  only 
strengthen  my  position;  because  the  claim  made  by  the  United  States, 
to  catch  whales,  and  to  visit  inhabited  coasts,  was  put  simply  and 
solely  as  a  branch  of  the  right  of  fishing  on  the  high  seas. 

General  Foster. — It  was  that  the  vessel  was  .seized  for  taking  seals 
on  land. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — With  great  deference  (General  Foster  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it)  there  is  no  necessity  for  that  interruption, 
because  I  refer  to  what  the  United  States  said  with  regard  to  the 
threats  of  Buenos- Ayres  to  stop  the  vessels  whaling  and  as  to  the  ques- 
tion that  had  arisen  independently  of  a  particular  ship.  You  cannot 
exclude  or  cut  away  from  the  utterances  of  a  Nation  in  this  way.  It 
suits  the  United  States  to  endeavour  to  belittle  the  statements  made 
by  their  Representatives  in  183li,  and  it  has  suited  them  in  many  other 
points  in  this  case  to  endeavour  to  do  away  with  the  etfect  of  utter- 
ances previously  made  by  United  States  Statesmen  of  great  eminence; 
but  my  submission  in  rei)ly  to  the  interlocutory  observation  of  (icneral 
Foster  is,  that  when  you  read  these  documents,  whatever  claim  was 
asserted  was  asserted  as  llowing  from  the  right  of  all  nations  to  fish 
ui)on  the  high  seas;  and  the  only  effect  of  a(loi)(ing  (Jeiu^ral  Foster's 
criticism  would  be  that  that  right  would  Ix'  cut  down  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  give  Nations  the  right  of  tomihing  or  of  landing  u])on  uninhabited 
coasts. 

Sir,  I  submit  to  this  Tribunal  that  so  far  from  the  strengtli  of  that 
quotatirm,  which  is  of  equal  point  whetlier  the  Statesman  was  of 
the  United  States,  or  Russian,  or  L'rench,  or  of  any  other  Power, — the 
Rtrength  of  that  citation  is  in  no  way  removed  by  the  documents  to 
wiii(;li  I  have  called  attention.  On  the  contrary,  they  support  to  the 
letter  and  in  full  the  iirguniciits  we  lonndcd  upon  them  when  our  (^ase 
was  framed. 

J>ut,  Sir,  (luite  ap;irt  Iroin  uuthority,  quite  apart  from  the  utterances 
of  atiy  Statesmnn  in  the  |);ist,  will  you  consider  for  a  moment  what  the 
end  of  this,  and  the  rc^sult  of  this  I'nited  States  ehiim,  must  be? 

Feeling  pressed  by  t  he  distinction  or  by  the  nigument  which  would 
be  used  in  conne(;tion  with  such  lish  as  salmon,  in  connection  with  such 
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fish  as  tlie  knowlediic  of  tlio  world  at  tlie  presoiit  day  Iciiows  to  return 
to  their  hxial  liabilation  for  tlie  itiirpose  of  bree<liii;,%  of  which  the 
annual  increase  can  be  taken  and  of  wliicli  the  saiue  selection  can 
be  made  as  is  ])urported  to  be  made  with  seals  with  this  additional 
incident,  that  they  are  actually  bred  artificially  to  increase  the  stock, 
my  learned  friend,  Mr.  (barter,  endeavoured  to  .yet  rid  of  that  dilhculty 
(a  ditliculty  which,  we  submit,  is  bound  up  with  and  is  one  at'  the  vices 
of  his  argument)  by  sayinj;'  the  distinction  in  the  case  of  fish  is  that 
they  are  inexhaustible.  Is  that  the  present  condition  of  knowled<;e 
either  of  the  United  States,  or  of  (h'eat  JWitain,  or  of  any  other  Nation? 
This  Tribunal  is  asked  to  recoj^iiize  as  a  matter  of  international  law 
a  property  in  wild  aninnds — to  recojinize  a  rij^iit  of  ])rote(5tion, — that 
the  animals  are  to  be  (considered  to  belong;-  to  the  United  States  all 
over  the  sea?  Tlie  aroument  is  Aveak  indeed  if  my  learned  friend 
thinks  he  can  distinj'uisli  the  case  of  tisli  on  the  ground  of  the  inex- 
haustibility beiii«;-  a  suflicient  answer.  What  has  been  happening? 
May  I  remind  you,  and  I  have  no  (h>ubtyou  have  some  knowledge  of  it 
(certainly  some  members  of  the  Tribunal  have)  the  United  States, 
France,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain  in  various  i)arts  of  the  world  have 
had  to  consider  the  exhaustion  of  lislieries  and  tishing  banks,  and  they 
are  re-stocking  them  by  artificial  means,  and  further  it  has  come  out  in 
that  examination  that  practically  all  of  these  fish,  certainly  the  prin- 
cijjal  Hsh,  can  be  identitied  as  coming  from  a  ])articular  place  and  are 
of  such  a  character  even  that  the  fish  can  be  identified  as  having  been 
bred  at  a  ])articular  place  and  are  returning  to  it. 

It  would  be  very  interesting  to  go  into  this,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were 
ck)ser  to  this  case;  but  I  do  not  know  if  this  Tribunal  knows  that 
Mr.  Neilsen  one  of  tlie  inost  experienced  ins]iectors  of  fisheries  in  Nor- 
way was  sent  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  advise  the  Newfound- 
land Fisheries  in  this  matter,  and  Professor  Paird — L  do  not  know 
whether  he  still  lives — probably  the  most  enunent  naturalist  as  to  fish- 
eries in  the  United  States  had  advocated  the  restocking  of  the  dcej) 
sea  fisheries  and  had  advised  that  other  nations  should  commence 
re-stocking  and  artificially  hatching  in  order  to  replenish  the  rac^es  of 
fish  then  becoming  exhausted,  and  that  all  these  gentlemen  from  their 
researches  in  these  matters,  Professor  Paird  among  the  nund)er, 
Mr.  Neilsen  among  the  number,  have  fouu<l  that  each  of  the  various 
species  of  cod  have  their  own  local  hahitat  and  can  be  readily  and 
easily  distinguished.  St.  George's  fish  are  known  from  any  other  kind 
of  cod  caught  on  the  Panks.  Ca])e  St.  Mary's  cod  are  distinguished 
from  any  other  kind  of  cod  in  Newfoundland;  and  a  Trinity  r>a>'  fish 
is  known  from  a  Placentia  fish.  It  would  interest  this  Tribunal  u])on 
the  question  of  the  ])rinci]>le  of  law  attempted  to  be  pressed  upon  it; 
if  there  is  any  reason  or  logic  in  it,  1  could  show  that  it  would  have 
such  a  far  reaching  effect  that  the  principle  ap])lied  to  this  jiarticular 
case  would  lead  nations  to  claim  tliat  each  individual  aninml  or  fish 
that  could  be  identilied,  or  that  could  be  shown  to  have  bred  and  shown 
to  return  to  its  own  breeding  home,  was  to  be  the  i)roperty  of  the  ])ar- 
ticular  nation  that  could  prov*'  it  came  there  to  breed,  and  they  had 
there  the  power  of  destroying  tlie  whole  of  them  at  once  or  allowing  a 
certain  number  to  go  free.  Perha]>s  also,  Sir,  you  know,  and  it  may 
be  interesting  to  the  Tribunal  I  should  mention  that  this  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  very  learned  discussion  in  France  with  reference  to  the 
stocking  of  exhausted  fisheries  on  the  French  coasts.  Therefore,  my 
learned  friends  will  forgive  me  for  saying  that  I  think  it  is  imi>ossible 
to  draw  the  distinction  they  have  attempted  to  draw  between  seals 
and  fish  on  the  ground,  as  they  suggest,  that  in  one  case  the  animals 
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are  bred  in  sucTi  numbers  that  tliey  are  inexhaustible,  because  the 
experience  all  the  world  over  is  that  lisheries  have  become  repeatedly 
depleted;  and  that  farther,  if  identitication  and  habits  of  returning  to 
the  same  locality,  is  to  be  a  suttlcient  test,  and  if  the  power  of  destroy- 
ing- the  whole,  or  abstaining-  from  destruction  is  a  suflticient  claim,  this 
claim  must  be  recognized  in  respect  of  various  migratory  birds  and 
various  other  animals  which  are  of  great  use  to  mankind,  jirobably  of 
much  greater  use  than  the  seals,  the  bodies  of  which  are  wasted,  the 
oil  of  which  is  never  reclaimed,  and  the  skin  only  is  used  for  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  dresses  of  certain  persons  who  can  aitbrd  to  j^ay  large 
sums  for  their  apparel. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  all  that  at  the  present  stage  T  feel  it 
necessary  that  I  should  say  to  this  Tribunal.  I  have  endeavoured  only 
to  snpplement  the  much  wider,  abler,  and  more  exhaustive  argument 
of  my  learned  friend,  the  Attorney  General,  and  it  is  no  part  of  my 
duty,  Sir,  to  attempt  to  apply  the  arts  of  oratory  or  the  inflaence  of 
eloquence  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions  submitted  to  this  Tri- 
bunal. I  have  had  two  objects  in  view,  and  two  only,  that,  so  far  as 
facts  are  involved,  the  true  facts,  all  tlie  tacts,  and  the  facts  only  shall 
be  laid  before  this  Tribunal,  that  so  far  as  enunciated  princi[)les  of  law 
are  involved  those  principles  of  law  should  be  drawn  from  the  best 
sources  that  are  at  our  command,  and  without  any  attempt  either  to 
strain  those  principles  in  favour  of,  or  to  minimise  their  effect  against, 
the  contentions  we  are  supporting.  I  am  perhaps,  more  conscious 
than  any  one  present  of  the  deficiencies  in  my  own  argnment,  but  I 
trust,  with  its  defects,  it  may  still  have  been  of  some  service  to  this 
Tribunal;  but,  Mr.  President,  what  will  remain  forever  in  my  mind  is 
the  recollection  of  the  unvarying  courtesy  and  patience  with  which  my 
observations  have  been  received  by  every  member  of  this  Court. 

The  President. — Sir  Eichard,  we  thank  you  for  the  very  substan- 
tial and  useful  observations  with  which  you  have  supplemented  the 
argnment  of  Sir  Charles  Russell.  We  knew  how  nuich  we  were 
indebted  to  you  already  for  the  elaborate  study  you  have  made  of  this 
case  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  and  I  for  one  have  very  much  admired 
the  unrestricted  and  friendly  co  operation  of  yesterday's  Attorney 
General  with  to-day's  Attorney  General.  The  country  is  indeed  to  be 
envied  where  party  spirit  admits  of  such  brotherly  association  when 
the  national  interest  is  at  stake. 
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Mr.  KoiJiNSON. — 1  [(H'l  very  s(r()ii.<;ly  iiiih'cd,  .Mr.  Picsidciit,  tlic  i»(»si- 
tion  in  wliicli  I  am  jdat-ed  in  beiiiji'  called  ni»(»ii  to  address  the  Tribunal 
at  tliis  stage  of  tlic  discussion;  but  I  shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of 
further  personal  allusion  if  1  may  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  allowed  to 
apply  to  myself,  but  with  very  nnich  added  force,  the  few  well  chosen 
observations  with  which  my  friend  who  ])recedes  me  has  prefaced  his 
arjiument.  To  me,  1  am  afraid  for  a  number  of  years  longer  than  for 
him,  the  work  of  a  junior  ('ouusel  has  also  been  unaccustomed;  but 
there  are  two  considerations  which  may  reconcile  one,  at  all  events  to 
a  certain  extent,  to  recurring,  for  a  time,  to  the  labour  of  earlier  years. 
Many  gentlemen  of  our  profession  T  believe  would  say  that  the  ])la(;e 
even  of  a  junior  in  a  great  national  controversy  of  this  description,  is 
to  be  preferred  to  the  work  of  a  senior  in  the  ordinary  duties  of  daily 
practice;  and  in  the  next  ])lace,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  make  an  obser- 
vation ])urely  jjcrsonal,  may  I  say  that  all  the  surroundings  and  (;ir- 
cumstances  of  this  case  in  its  conduct  here,  and,  much  more,  all  the 
personal  associations  connected  with  it  on  every  side,  have  been  such, 
whatever  the  duties  nniy  be,  important  or  unimjiortant,  accustomed  or 
unaccustomed,  as  to  make  it  only  a  pleasure  to  discharge  them  as  best 
one  might  be  able. 

If  it  has  been  difficult  for  my  learned  friend  to  follow  the  Attorney 
General  (as  I  can  well  understand  that  it  was),  I  trust  it  will  be 
remembered  how  much  greater  the  difliculty  must  be  for  me  to  follow 
not  only  the  Attorney  General,  but  my  learned  friend  Sir  liichard 
Webster  as  well.  If  1  may  use  a  simile,  Mr.  President,  not  altogetlier 
appropriate  to  our  serious  work  here,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  I  am 
called  upon  to  jierlbrm  a  task,  which,  while  it  can  no  doubt  be  best 
performed  in  the  i)lace  where  we  are,  can  seldom  be  successfully  ])er- 
formed  by  one  of  my  own  nationals.  I  am  called  upon,  I  fear,  to 
present  to  the  Tribunal  something  not  altogether  distasteful,  some- 
thing which  uuiy  possibly  not  be  altogether  useless,  but  which  must  be 
made  up  of  scra[»s  and  of  leavings — the  scraps  and  the  leavings  ot 
very  much  better  artists,  ami  artists  I  may  say,  who  have  found  the 
material  so  attractive,  that  even  what  they  have  left  is  not  very  good 
of  its  kind;  by  which  1  mean  that  if  there  are  any  points  in  this  case 
which  have  not  been  thoroughly  discussed,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
naturally  the  points  which  it  is  least  useful  to  discuss.  At  all  events 
I  have  felt  very  strongly,  that  if  I  could  consult  only  the  interest  ot 
the  case  and  of  valuable  time,  and  follow  the  dictates  only  of  my  own 
judgnuMit,  1  should  say  at  once  the  oidy  thing  which  I  am  able  to  say 
without  doubt  or  hesitation — that  every  thing  that  can  be  said  in  the 
case  on  our  side  has  been  already  said,  and  well  said,  and  that  it  can 
serve  no  useful  ])urpose  to  attempt  to  add  to  it. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  President,  of  which  1  am  fpiite  certain: 
Itcould  not  be  of  any  ]>ossible  assistance  to  the  Tribunal,  and  therelbro 
it  would  not  belxH'oniing  in  me,  if  1  were  to  attempt  to  follow  my  learned 
leaders  into  any  branch  of  this  case  in  anything  ai)proaching-  to  detail. 
The  case  has  been  exhaustively  and  thoroughly  discussed,  as  it  was  abso- 
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lutely  necessary  that  it  should  be  discussed,  aud  for  very  obvious  rea- 
sons.*^  I  do  not  tiiink  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  Arbitrations  as  a  means  for 
the  settlement  of  International  disputes  may  be  said  to  be  yet  upon  their 
trial.  There  are  very  many  who  believe — all  right  minded  men  most 
earnestly  hope — that  to  an  increasino-  extent  they  may  become  the  sub- 
stitute for  the  only  means,  so  terrible  in  its  consequences,  which  can  be 
made  available  in  their  place :  but  if  they  are  to  do  this  they  must  justify 
themselves  by  their  works.  There  are  many  people  I  believe  now  watch- 
ing-this  Arbitration  most  anxiously,  who  know  A^ery  little  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  who  care  absolutely  nothing;  for  the  success  or  failure 
of  either  of  the  contending  parties;  but  they  watch  it  in  the  hope  that 
it  will  show  to  the  World,  and  the  two  nations  that  are  engaged  in  it, 
thatif  Nations  donotobtain  certainly  by  these  means  all  that  they  might 
possiblyhave  obtained  by  the  test  of  war — by  the  test  of  might — they  are 
at  least  certain  to  secure  all  that  they  can  shew  themselves  entitled  to 
by  the  far  preferable  and  more  reasonable  test  of  right.  It  was  neces- 
sary therefore,  and  essential,  that  every  principle  involved  in  this  case, 
every  consideration  which  either  side  might  think  it  worth  while  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal,  should  be  carefully  and  anxiously 
examined — every  principle  which  is  thonght  applicable  tested,  aud 
traced  to  its  source — and  every  argument  great  or  small  which  could 
have  any  bearing  on  the  case  should  be  most  anxiously  weighed.  But, 
while  this  is  the  case,  there  is  as  it  appears  to  me  one  feature  peculiar  to 
this  Arbitration  considered  in  its  International  aspect.  Most  Interna- 
tional Arbitrations,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  concerned  with  the 
exercise  of  belligerent  rights,  or  with  the  question  of  territorial  or  mari- 
time boundaries,  which  could  only  be  determined  by  the  principles  of 
International  law ;  but  it  so  happens  that  the  most  important  questions 
in  this  case — those  upon  which  in  substance  it  must  ultimately  turn — 
might  have  arisen  between  individuals,  and  might  have  come  up  for 
decision  in  any  ordinary  Court  in  either  of  the  countries  interested. 

It  is  i)ossible  of  course  to  conceive  (though  I  think  it  very  dithcult),that 
the  decision  as  between  individuals  might  be  difterent  from  that  which 
it  should  be  as  between  nations.  I  say  this,  because  I  know  that  is  indi- 
cated in  some  portions  of  the  argument  on  the  other  side,  but  still  I  think 
this  is  hardly  a  possible  conception ;  ami  what  I  propose  to  do,  therefore, 
as  the  only  course  which  it  seems  to  me  can  avoid  luolixity,  and  may  at 
the  same  time  be  of  some  possible  use,  is  to  assume  that  this  case  has  come 
up  (as  it  might  come  up),  by  one  individual  against  another,  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  ordinary  courts  of  either  of  the  countries  interested,  and 
endeavour  to  point  out  wliatconsiderationsit  would  then  have  presented, 
and  ui)on  what  grounds  the  case  would  have  been  disposed  of. 

8ui)pose  for  exami)le  it  had  been  a  claim,  as  it  might  well  have  been 
if  these  islands  had  b'^cn  owned  by  a  private  individual — sui)])ose  it  had 
been  a  da  in)  by  one  of  the  owners  of  these  islands  against  a  pelagic  sealer, 
for  tJM'  ilcstrucl  ion  of  a  quantity  of  seals  from  th<'  islands — you  may  say 
l,()On  (lollars  wortli  or  1(1,000  dollars  worth;  it  is  immaterial — ami  that 
it  had  conic  u])  roi(lisi)osition  in  oiicof  theordiuarycourtsofcithci- coun- 
try, in  what  sliai>e  would  it  have  then  ])iescntcd  itself  to  the  Judg<',  and 
in  what  way,  or  u]K)n  what  grounds,  would  it  ])rol)ably  ha\e  Ix'en  dis- 
])Oscd  oil  Now,l  ap|>rchcnd,thc  first  thing  that  would  have  struck  any- 
one in  such  a  case  W(»uld  have  Ix'cn  the  iihsolute  novelty  oi"  the  claim, 
which  at  this  stage  of  the  world's  history  is  (jeitaiidy  a  c()nsideratn)n 
entitled  to  some  weight.  I  think  it  would  occur  to  any  judge  before 
whom  it  was  brought  to  say: 
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If  tlifircis  one  ])iin('i|)l(' Ix'ttcrc'StalilisliiMl  tliaii  aiiotlu^r,  it  is  tlic^  frcc;- 
doiii  of  the  seas  to  all  tlic  world — the  Ciiiiallty  of  all  nations  n])i»n  the 
Li^li  seas,  and  tin;  rij^lit  of  all  jieoplo  to  take  wliatcver  tlioy  may  find 
tliere  in  the  shape  of  free  swininiinjj;"  tish  or  aniinaLs,  as  they  injiy  be  aide 
to  secure  them.  1  think  it  would  be  asked:  howdoseals  form  an  exeej)- 
tion  to  the  universal  rule  ?  Aiul  with  rej^ard  to  seals  themselves  it  would 
be  very  projxuly  observed:  The  seals  have  been  swimming'  the  ocean — 
both  the  ^reat  oceans  of  the  world,  the  Pacillc  aiul  the  Atlantic — and 
they  have  been  the  subject  of  puisuit  by  man,  sincelonj;'  before  the  mem- 
ory of  num.  lias  thereever  been  up  to  this  time  a  claim  made  by  any 
nation  or  by  any  individual  to  properly  in  those  animals  :'  That  (dearly 
nuisthave  been  aiiswer<'d  in  the  negative;  and  if  the  (pu'stiou  were  tested 
further,  I  thiidv  thee.\i)lanati()n  would  have  been  asked:  have  you  con- 
sidered the  analojiy  between  all  other  animals  of  the  same  kind  and  of 
the  same  nature — animals  /"c'/Yt'  natura^  as  we  may  sui)pose  these  seals  to 
be  for  the  moment.  1  think  the  case  would  have  been  put  of  pheasants 
and  rabbits  and  innumerable  other  wild  animals,  as  tothe  hiwof  whi(di 
there  is  no  (piestion  whatever,  and  the  IMaintitf's  w(»uld  have  been  asked 
to  distinguish  between  the  claim  made  in  this  <'ase,  and  a  claim  prepertes 
in  seals  animals  and  birds.  I  question  myself  whether  the  case  would 
have  gone  further.  Whether  it  would  have  gone  further  or  not,  how- 
ever 1  venture  to  submit  that  the  onus  would  have  been  on  the  claim- 
ants— that  is  to  say,  I  think  it  would  have  been  said  to  him :  You  must 
distinguish  this  case  from  the  general  right  as  regards  the  high-seas, 
and  from  the  universal  law  prevailing  as  to  animals  ferw  )utturw. 
This  has  been  attemjjted  here  ami  I  therefore  proceed  to  exandne,  as 
shortly  as  I  can,  the  grounds  w  hich  are  taken  here,  and  which  would 
have  been  advanced  m  a  case  of  that  description  in  su])])ort  of  the 
claim. 

Now  there  is  some  ditliculty — at  least  I  have  found  some  difficulty — 
in  ascertaining  exactly  on  what  ground  that  claim  is  put;  but  tiist  it 
may  be  well  to  say  a  word  ui)on  a  question  which  would  jtrobably  I 
think,  in  a  contest  of  that  desciiption,  either  have  assumed  no  place  at 
all,  or  would  at  least  have  assumed  a  place  even  m<jre  unimportant  than 
it  has  now  been  relegated  to  by  the  present  contention  of  our  friends. 
I  am  speaking  now  of  what  may  be  called  the  derivative  title  from 
Russia,  and  I  think  that  may  be  put  in  a  very  few  words  indeed,  as 
I  shoukl  put  it,  view  ing  the  Case  as  I  am  now  endeavouring  to  con- 
sider it. 

I  do  not  desire  to  go  into  the  Ukase  of  1709,  or  to  treat  this  question 
otherwise  than  in  a  very  cursory  uuuiner;  but  if  the  question  of  tlie 
derivative  rights  of  llussia  and  the  Ukase  of  1821  had  come  up  for 
consideration,  this  much  at  all  events  would  have  been  jdain — that 
that  Ukase  was  the  cause  of  the  Treaties  of  181!-1  and  1825,  and  those 
Treaties  were  the  result  of  that  Ukase. 

Now  the  assertion  on  the  i)art  of  the  ITnited  States  is,  that  in  those 
Treaties  the  phrase  "Pacillc  Ocean  "  does  not  incbule  Pehring  Sea, 
and  that  the  term  "north  west  coast'' — (without  going  into  details,  or 
■without  speaking  of  the  dilferent  meanings  given  to  it)  practically 
means  the  north-west  coast  south  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula. 

Let  us  look  at  the  two  or  three  documents  upon  which  this  substan- 
tially depends. 

In  the  lirst  idace,  there  can  be  no  (juestion  as  to  what  the  Ukase 
itself  says,  or  as  to  its  meajung.  We  shoukl  have  to  ascertain  I  think — 
we  should  have  to  ask  ourselves — upon  this  question:  What  was  it 
that  the  Ukase  claimed :  What  was  it  that  iCussia  asserted  that  tuey 
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were  claiming  by  tlie  Ukase?  What  did  the  United  States  and  En«;land 
understand  tliem  to  claim?  Against  what  portion  of  that  claim — if  not 
against  all — did  they  protest;  and  how  was  their  protest  treated  by 
Eussiaf     Bid  she  withdraw  the  claim,  or  only  a  part? 

Now  we  find  that  the  Ukase,  to  use  the  words  of  section  I,  which  I 
read  from  the  Case  of  Great  Britain,  p.  38,  says  that: 

The  pursuits  of  commerce,  whaling  aud  fishery,  aud  of  all  other  industry  on  all 
islands,  ports,  aud  gulfs  including  the  whole  of  the  north  west  coast  of  America, 
beginning  from  Bchring's  Straits  to  the  51°  degree  of  northern  latitude,  also  from 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  as  well  as  along  the  Kurile 
Islands  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  South  Cape  of  the  Island  of  Uriip,  viz,  to  the 
45-'  50°  northern  latitude,  is  exclusively  granted  to  Russian  subjects. 

ISTo  one  would  question  what  is  the  meaning  of  "north-west  coast" 
in  those  words: 

The  whole  of  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  beginning  from  Behring's  Straits, 

Going  southward, 
to  the  51"  of  northern  latitude. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  that.  Therefore  the  Ukase,  at  the 
beginning,  puts  a  perfectly  plain  and  unmistakable  meaning  on  the 
words,  "  north-west  coast." 

Then  that  was  transmitted  to  Mr.  Adams  on  the  11th  of  February 
1822,  and  his  reception  of  it  is  to  be  found  in  his  letter  of  the  25th  of 
February  1822,  in  which  he  says:  British  Case  p.  47. 

I  am  directed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  inform  you  that  he  has  seen 
with  surprise,  in  this  Edict,  the  assertion  of  a  territorial  claim  on  the  part  of  Rus- 
sia, extending  to  the  51st  degree  of  north  latitude  on  this  continent. 

I  take  that  to  mean  extending  southward  to  the  51st  degree  of  north 
latitude  on  this  continent.    He  then  continues : 

And  a  Regulation  interdicting  to  all  commercial  vessels  other  than  Russian,  upon 
the  penalty  of  s(-izure  and  confiscation,  the  approach  upon  the  high  seas  within  100 
Italian  miles  of  the  shores  to  which  that  claim  is  made  to  apply. 

There,  again,  it  Avould  seem  to  me,  we  have  Mr.  Adams'  very  clear 
apprehension  tliat  it  was  a  territorial  claim  of  the  coast  down  to  the 
51st  degree  of  northern  latitude,  and  an  interdict  of  approaching,  on 
the  high-seas,  Avithin  100  miles  of  that  coast. 

Now  M.  de  Poletica  answers  that  in  Avords  which  have  always 
appeared  to  me,  and  1  venture  to  say  nuist  appear  to  anyone,  unmis- 
takable and  clear.  These  objections  on  tlie  part  of  the  United  States  to 
the  claim  of  Bussia  having  been  called,  as  1  understand,  to  their  atten- 
tion, M.  de  Poletica  answers  in  these  terms:  British  Case  p.  48. 

I  ought,  in  the  last  place,  to  request  you  to  consider.  Sir,  that  the  Russian  posses- 
sions in  the  Pacilic  Ocean  extend,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  from  Behriug 
Straits  to  the  5l8t  degree  of  north  latitude. 

Now  is  there  any  ])Ossibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  that  means?  They 
speak  of  "  Pacific  ()<,'ean,"  and  th(;y  speak  of  "tlie  north-west  coast." 
Can  anybody  contend  for  a  moment  that  "Pacilic  Ocean"  there  did 
not  include  nehring  Sea,  or  that  the  "north-west  coast"  did  not  include 
the  coast  uj)  to  Hehring  Straits? 

it  would  be  iin])ossil>le  to  express  that  meaning  in  words  more  plain, 
more  conclusive,  or  more  clear — 1  do  not  know  liow  it  could  be  done. 
The  Bussian  i)ossessions — he  ass<;its — "in  the  J'acitic  Ocean  extend, 
on  the  north-west  coast  of  America  "  .  .  .  "  (Vom  liehring  Straits 
to  the  51st  degree  of  noith  latitude".     The  letter  then  goes  ou: 
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Tlio  extent  of  se:i  of  which  tlicso  posHessioiis  form  the  limits  eompiehciids  all  Ihu 
coiuiitioiis  which  aro  ordinarily  attached  to  shut  hcuh  (iiicrs  I'eiuiCus). 

aiui  so  oil.     I  need  not  read  the  sentence  again. 
Then  Mr.  Adams  answers  that  by  saying:  P.  49. 

With  ref^ard  to  the  Kii;ij;eMtii>ii  that  the  Kiissian  Government  mi;;;ht  have  justified 
the  exercise  of  sovercij^nly  over  the  I'ac-ilic  Ocean  as  a  close  sea,  because  it  claims 
territory  both  on  its  American  and  Asiatic  shores,  it  may  snfhco  to  say  that  the 
distance  from  shore  to  shore  on  this  sea,  in  hititiide  51"^  north,  is  not  less  than  90^  of 
longitude,  or  4,000  miles. 

Now  that  applies  to  IJehriiig  Sea  a^aiii,  because  it  is  only  tliere  that 
these  territories  belonging  to  Jliissia  exist — I  mean  that  the  American 
and  Asiatic  sliores  arc  to  be  found  opi)osite. 

Then  on  the  22iid  July  (alter  some  previous  correspondence  which 
it  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to),  Mr.  Adams  writes  in  these  terms:  P.  50. 

From  the  tcnnur  of  the  Ukase,  the  pretensions  of  the  Imperial  Government  extend 
to  an  exchisi\e  territorial  jurisdiction  IVoin  tlie  l^th  de;;rce  of  north  latitude,  on 
the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitude  of  51  north  on  tlie  western  coast  of  the  American 
Continent. 

Is  there  and  possibility  of  doubt  as  to  what  Mr.  Adams  understood 
to  be  the  claim  which  was  asserted  on  the  part  of  Kussia?  lie  defines 
it  in  the  words  of  the  Ukase,  and  puts  it  in  words  which  can  admit  of 
only  one  meaning,  because  from  tlie  4oth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
on  the  Asiatic  coast,  to  the  latitiule  of  51  north  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  American  Continent,  is  practically  going  round  in  a  semi-circle, 
so  to  s])eak.     Then  his  letter  continues: 

And  they  assume  the  rif^ht  of  interdicting  the  navigation  and  the  fishery  of  all 
other  nations  to  the  extent  of  100  miles  from  the  whole  of  that  coast. 
'J"he  United  States  can  admit  no  part  of  these  claims. 

That  will  be  found  at  page  50  of  the  British  Case.  Is  it  possible  to 
state  the  claim  more  clearly,  or  to  make  the  denial  which  followed  more 
explicit,  and  comprehensive;  could  you  have  the  assertion  on  tlie  one 
hand  and  the  denial  on  the  other,  and  the  issue  which  is  joined  between 
the  two  parties,  more  clear  and  distinct? 

There  we  have  the  issue  thus  joined.  The  negociations  then  went  on 
from  that  time,  as  you  know,  Ibr  a  year  in  one  case — for  more  than  a 
year  in  the  other:  that  is  to  say,  the  Treaty  with  the  United  States 
was  made  in  1824,  and  the  Treaty  with  Great  Britain  in  1825.  Both 
Treaties  are  to  be  found  at  page  59,  worded  in  almost  precisely  the 
same  way.  The  attitude  assumed  by  Russia  as  the  result  of  all  these 
negociations  is  found  in  the  Treaty  signed  by  her.  Article  I  of  the 
Convention  between  Kussia  and  the  United  States  is  as  follows: 

It  is  agreed  that  in  any  part  of  the  (ireat  Ocean,  commonly  called  the  Pacifio 
Ocean,  or  South  Sea,  the  respective  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  High  Contracting 
Powers  shall  be  neither  disturbed  nor  restrained,  eitlier  in  navigation  or  in  lishing, 
or  in  the  ])ower  of  resorting  to  the  coasts,  upon  ))()ints  which  may  not  already  have 
been  occu])ied,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  natives,  saving  always  the 
restrictions  and  conditions  determed  by  the  following  articles. 

There  was,  therefore,  a  clear  renunciation  of  any  exclusive  rights  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now  I  venture  to  say  that  at  least  this  is  clear: 
Unless  you  can  find  in  the  cories})ondence  sonunvhere  some  change 
from  the  meaning  of  the  words  put  upon  tiiem  in  the  Ukase — put  uih)u 
them  by  I\I.  de  Poleti(;a  in  his  construction — put  upon  them  by  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  denial  of  claim,  all  doubt  is  at  an  end.  1  do  not  (iesiro 
to  i)ursue  that  further,  because  it  has  been  gone  into  by  the  learned 
Attorney  General  very  much  in  detail,  and  carefully. 

It  has  been  touched  upon  also  by  my  learned  friend  Sir  Richard 
Webster;  and  all  that  I  venture  to  say  upon  that  is  this;  that  if  there 
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can  be  found  one  syllable  in  the  correspondence  followiii"-  the  Ukase — 
following  the  claim — tollowiiig  the  denial  of  the  claim — which  tends  to 
shew  that  either  Great  Britain  or  the  United  States  withdrew  any 
part  of  their  explicit  and  comprehensive  denial,  or  that  Russia  reserved 
to  herself  any  part  of  the  rights  she  asserted  by  the  Ukase,  it  has 
escaped  my  attention  after  several  very  careful  readings;  and  I  do  not 
think  there  can  be  any  object  in  my  pursuing  it  further,  because  the 
Tribunal  will  have  in  their  minds  all  the  different  correspondence 
which  has  been  called  to  their  attention  on  both  sides.  I  think  there 
are  numerous  expressions,  and  they  are  all  to  be  found  set  out  in  our 
case,  in  Mhich,  so  far  from  there  being  any  change  of  the  meaning  or 
intention  on  the  part  of  Russia  or  on  the  part  of  either  Great  Britain 
or  the  United  States  to  be  found,  there  are  several  letters  which  show 
quite  plainly  that  both  of  those  Powers  were  always  adhering  to  their 
original  denial,  and  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  consid- 
ered that  Russia  had  relinquished  all  that  she  claimed.  And  again  I 
submit  the  test  which  Avas  submitted  by  the  Attorney  General:  Can 
anyone,  reading  that  correspondence  with  care,  point  to  any  one  time 
during  the  negotiations,  when,  if  Russia  had  said  either  to  the  United 
States  or  to  Great  Britain,  we  will  give  up  all  our  claim  except  Behring 
Sea,  her  condition  would  have  been  even  listened  to  for  one  moment. 
If  not,  then  there  is  an  end  of  that  question;  and  I  am  content  to 
leave  it  there. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  maritime  claim  as  distinguished  from 
territorial  claim,  I  think  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  to  both  the 
United  States  and  to  Great  Britain  the  more  essential  object  was  the 
maritime  claim;  but  that  perhaps  there  is  some  slight  dilference  in 
this  respect — that  the  United  States,  as  would  be  natural,  possibly 
attached  some  little  more  importance  to  the  territorial  claim  than 
Great  Britain  did,  because  Great  Britain  evidently  thought  nothing 
whatever  about  it. 

I  was  struck  with  one  letter,  which  I  do  not  think  has  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  discussion,  whi^h  impressed  itself  on  my  mind, 
and  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Api)endix  to  the 
British  Case  at  page  54.  This  letter  was  written  in  IVIarch  1824,  and 
Sir  Charles  liagot  then  rei>resented  Great  Britain.  They  were  then 
negotiating  about  tlie  territorial  question,  which  it  was  found  difficult 
to  settle,  and  all  the  negotiations  were  susi)ended. 

Sir  Charles  Bagot  said  to  Count  jSesselrode  that: 

If  a  territorial  arrangement  i)erfectly  satisfactory  to  both  parties  could  not  now 
be  made  it  niii^lit  possibly  bo  tboiitflit  by  niy  (iovernmeut  that  our  respective  pre- 
tensions migbt  still  remain  without  any  serious  inconvenience  in  the  state  in  which 
they  liad  before  stood,  and  that  it  woiild  only  be  necessary  for  the  i)resent  to  con- 
line  tlicir  attention  to  the  adjustment  of  the  more  urj;ent  ])oint  of  the  maritime 
pretension,  a  jioint  which  would  not  a<lmit  of  e(|iial  jKistpoiiemcnt. 

In  rei)ly  to  this  observation  Count  Nessehode  stated,  to  my  extreme  surprise,  that 
if  the  territorial  arran;^ement  was  not  completed,  he  did  not  see  the  necessity  of 
makinji  any  aj^recment  res])eeting  the  maritime  (piestion;  and  I  found  myself  nujst 
unexpectedly  under  the  necessity  of  a;,'ain  exijlaininj,'  very  distimtly.  both  to  liim 
and  to  M.  I'ohMica,  that  tlie  maritime  ])retension  of  Russia  was  one  which,  violating 
as  it  did  the  first  and  most  established  i)riii(iples  of  all  ])ublie  maritinu*  law,  adnut- 
ted  neither  of  exi))anatir)n  nor  modilieat  ion,  and  tliat  my  (Government  considered 
themselves  ])os8essed  of  a  clear  engagement  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  retra<t  in  some 
way  or  other  a  jiretension  which  could  neither  be  justified  nor  enforced. 

^sow  tliat  struck  me  perhai)s  as  the  most  emphatic  i)iece  of  evidence 
])ointing  out  tlie  position  taken  by  Great  Britain.  The  territorial  claim 
may  wait;  but  when  it  is  suggested  by  Russia,  if  we  cannot  settle  the 
tejiitoiial  claim  there  is  uo  object  in  going  ou  with  the  maritime  claim 
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it  can  wait  too.  Groat  Britain  says,  not  for  a  nionioiit;  that  must  be 
utterly  witlidrawii;  it  can  ncitlier  1)0  niodilicd  or  explained — it  a<liiiits 
neither  ot  exi)laiiation  nor  niodilicatioii;  and  some  wiiere,  I  cannot 
myself  at  this  moment  remember  what  the  letter  is,  but  there  is  a  letter 
which  Mr.  George  Canninji-  wrote  on  the  subject  in  wliich  lie  says,  I 
take  it  for  granted  the  maritime  elaim  by  Kussia  will  be  altogether 
withdrawn. 

On  the  8th  of  T)ecend>er,  1824,  in  the  British  Case  at  i)age  4«,  you 
will  find  a  letter  showing  also  the  attitude  taken  by  Great  Britain;  but 
that  has  been  referred  to  before: 

It  is  comparatively  indiUcient  to  ns  whether  we  hasten  or  postpone  all  qnestions 
respectinj;  the  limits  of  teiiilorial  possos-iion  on  the  continent  of  America,  but  tlie 
pretensions  of  the  Russian  Ukase  of  1S21  to  exclusive  dominion  over  the  Pacific 
could  not  continue  Ioniser  uuiei)ealed  without  compelling  us  to  take  some  measure 
of  public  and  ett'ectual  remonstrance  against  it. 

The  expression  of  Mr.  Canning  I  have  not  at  this  moment  before  me, 
but  it  is  of  very  little  importance. 

Now,  you  will  not  find,  I  believe,  in  this  correspondence,  which  has 
been  allgone  over,  and  isome  of  it  repeated,  anything  ai)i)roaching  to 
a  distinction  drawn, On  the  ])art  of  Eussia,  in  words,  between  Behring 
Sea  and  the  rest  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Then,  as  to  the  claims  of  Bussia  by  early  discovery  prior  to  the  issu- 
ing of  that  Ukase  and  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  these  Treaties;  1  have 
only  one  word  to  say  about  that,  because  I  think  to  some  slight  extent 
it  has  been  a  little  misunderstood.  I  submit  that  it  will  be  found,  if 
you  examine  the  i)ai)ers,  so  lar  as  it  may  become  of  any  im[)ortance — 
and  i)robably,  in  the  view  of  the  case  1  have  suggested,  it  would  hardly 
be  worth  wiiile  to  mention  it, — tliat  liussia,  by  1821,  had  not  estab- 
lished any  claim  wliich  she  coulil  successfully  maintain  against  other 
nations  north  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

If  other  nations  had  ])iished  their  trade  north  of  that  Peninsula  as 
they  had  at  that  time  pushed  it  to  the  south,  I  submit  anyone  reading 
this  correspondence  will  say  that  it  would  have  been  extremely  dillicult 
for  Kussia  to  resist  their  progress.  All  that  there  was  at  that  time  was 
one  settlement,  which  was  to  be  found  on  Bristol  Bay,  immediately 
north  of  the  Alaskan  Peninsula,  in  which  (if  1  recollect  rightly)  the 
number  of  Whites  was  five;  and  that  was  a  settlement  formed  in  1819 
by  Kossarovski.  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  the  view  taken  by  Mr. 
Blaine  in  one  of  his  despatches  of  the  early  title  of  Russia  with  that 
taken  by  ]\Ir.  Adams  at  the  time  of  these  negotiations.  At  all  events, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  the  United  States  then  thought  of 
it,  and  while  I  say  the  United  States  thought  comyuiratively  little  of 
the  territorial  title,  though  possibly  they  attached  slightly  more  impor- 
tance to  it  than  Great  Britain,  1  say  that  for  this  reason:  if  y<m  refer 
again  to  our  Appendix,  Volume  II,  part  li,  page  4,  you  will  find  that 
Mr.  Adams  there  says: 

I  inclose  herewith  the  Xorlh  American  lievicw  for  October  1822,  No.  37,  which 
contaius  au  article  (page  370)  written  by  a  person  fully  master  of  the  subject, 

If  you  will  look  at  the  North  American  Rcvieic,  which  is  given  in  our 
Apjiendix,  volume  I,  page  33,  you  will  find  what  is  the  view  taken  there, 
which  Mr.  Adams  aflirms  to  be,  as  I  should  understand,  the  correct 
view,  because  he  says  it  is  an  article  written  by  a  person  thoroughly 
master  of  the  subject.     What  the  writer  says  is: 

We  readily  concede  to  Russia  priority  of  discovery,  first  occupation,  and  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  disturb  her  "  peaieaitle  i)06scssion", 
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that  is  quoting  an  expression  used  by  M.  de  Poletica,  in  which  he 
states  that  Russia's  title  was  by  occupancy,  early  discovery  and  iudis- 
puted  possession. 

We  readily  concede  to  Russia  priority  of  discovery,  first  occupation,  and  are  by 
no  means  disposed  to  disturb  her  "peaceable  possession"' of  the  Aleutian  Islands 
and  adiaceut  coast,  including  Cook's  River,  Prince  ^Yilliam'8  Sound,  and  Behring 
Bay.     ■ 

You  observe  all  that  is  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and  includes  Cook's 
River,  Prince  William's  Sound  and  Behring  Bay. 

We  are  not  remarkably  disinterested  in  making  this  concession,  for,  to  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  we  would  as  soon  contend  for  one  of  the  floating  icebergs  that  are 
annually  detached  from  the  polar  masses. 

That  is  the  estimate  and  value  which  the  United  States  then  put 
upon  that  Country,  and  it  was  a  natural  estimate,  no  doubt,  to  form  of 
it  at  that  time. 

In  a  territorial  point  of  xievr,  it  is  of  little  importance  wheth'er  those  distant 
regions  are  inhabited  by  the  aboriginal  savage  or  the  Siberian  convict. 

And  then  they  go  on  to  say,  as  I  understand  (but  I  will  not  detain 
the  Tribunal  by  referring  to  it)  that  the  title  by  which  Russia  claims 
that  territory,  described  by  them  as  so  worthless,  is  by  no  means  clear 
and  is  subject  to  doubt. 

Xow  Mr.  Adams'  view  of  the  Russian  title  by  early  discovery  and 
everything  else  at  that  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  same  letter  to  which 
I  have  already  referred  in  our  Appendix,  vol.  2,  part  2,  page  4.  That  is 
a  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  which  we  did  not  give  all,  and  for  t])e  rest  I 
am  about  to  refer  to  the  Appendix  to  the  American  Case,  vol.  1,  page 
146.  That  is  the  letter  of  July  22ud,  the  same  letter:  but  I  do  not  find 
this  i)assage  in  our  version  of  the  letter  in  our  Appendix,  My  learned 
friend  tells  me  it  is  in  our  Counter  Case;  but  in  page  146  of  the  Ameri- 
can Appendix,  vol.  1  of  the  Case  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Adams  there 
says: 

When  Mr.  Pojotica.  the  late  Russmn  minister  here  was  called  npon  to  set  forth  the 
grounds  of  right  conformable  to  the  laws  of  nations  which  authorized  the  issuing  of 
this  decree,  be  answered  in  his  letters  of  February  28th  and  April  2,  1822,  by  alleg- 
ing first  discovery,  occupancy,  and  uuinterruiited  possession. 

It  appears  npon  examination  that  these  claims  have  no  foundation  in  fact.  The 
right  of  discorery  on  this  continent,  claimable  by  Russia,  is  reduced  to  the  i)r()ba- 
bility  that,  in  1741,  Ca])tain  Tchirikofi  saw  from  the  sea  the  mountain  called  St. 
Ellas,  in  about  tlie  fifty-ninth  degree  of  north  jalitude.  The  Spanish  navigators,  as 
early  as  1582,  had  discovered  as  far  north  as  57°  30'. 

As  to  occupancy,  Captain  Cook,  in  1779,  had  the  express  declaration  of  Mr.  Ismae- 
lolf,  the  chief  of  "the  Russian  settlement  at  Unalaska,  that  they  knew  nothhig  of  the 
continent  in  America. 

I  will  not  ])ursue  this  subject.  I  have  only  cited  that  to  show  what 
Mr.  Adams'  view  was  of  tlie  claim  then  advanced  by  Russia,  if  they 
had  thought  it  worth  while  to  contest  it  or  thought  the  teriitory  of  any 
value.  The  view  which  I  submit  to  the  Tribunal  is  simply  this:  If  it  had 
become  a  question  between  Ivussia  claiiniiig  under  the  discoveries  ot 
Jichring  and  Tchirikotf  and  l'>ngland  claiming  under  the  discovery 
of  (Jai)tain  Cook  in  174S,  it  would  have  been,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
doubtful  wliethcr  Kiigland  liad  not  a  better  claim,  as  Captain  Cook  had 
not  only  discovered  tlu;  const,  but  had  landed  ami  taken  i)ossession; 
while  TchiiikofVhad  sim]»ly  seen  the  coast  at  a  distatice  and  landed  on 
an  ishmd;  and  Mr.  Adams'  goes  on  to  say  that  landing  on  an  island 
has  never  been  considered  to  give  a  claim  to  the  continent  adjacent  to 
it.  I  say  that  I  find  it  diflicult  to  reconcile  his  witli  Mr.  lUaine's  des- 
jiatch  of  .''>(>tli  .Inne  1.s;m>,  to  l)e  found  in  the  .'ird  volume  of  the  Appen 
djx  to  the  BriLi^ll  Case  at  pii^e  41)8. 
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Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — What  yon  read  was  no  doubt  in  the  letter  of 
tlie  same  date  from  ]\Ir.  Adams  to  Mr.  Kusb,  on  pajre  0  of  your  volume 
II,  Part.  2.     In  the  British  copy  that  part  you  read  is  omitted. 

Mr.  KoBiNsoN. — Yes,  J  had  noted  between  tln^  lirst  and  second  sen- 
tences, that  there  was  this  omission  I  do  not  know  iiow  it  happened, 
but  it  is  supi)lied  in  the  Appendix  to  our  Counter  Case  Vol.  I  at  paj?e 
5(),  and,  tlierefore,  it  is  of  no  (•onse(ineiice.  I  looked  at  it  before  the 
Counter  Case  bad  ajjpeared,  and  made  that  note,  jind  liad  forgotten  to 
take  a  note  of  the  fact  that  it  was  put  in  in  full  in  the  Counter  Case. 

]\Ir.  Ti  pper. — I  may  be  permitted  to  say  that  these  i>apers  of  the 
United  States  corresjjondence  were  printed  from  tlie  blue  book  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Government  in  Washiufiton  in  the  year 
1888 — a  collection  of  all  the  papers  relating  to  the  subject — and  they 
were  taken  in  that  way. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — As  we  have  it  now  it  is  of  no  great  importance  how 
it  came  to  be  omitted  earlier. 

But  Mr.  Blaine,  I  observe,  writing  on  the  30th  of  June,  1890,  Vol.  Ill, 
Appendix  to  British  Case,  p.  498  says. 

If  Mr.  Adams  literally  intended  to  confine  Russian  rights  to  thoso  Islands,  all  the 
discoveries  of  Vitus  IJebring  and  other  great  navigators  are  brushed  away  by  one 
sweep  of  his  pen,  and  a  large  chapter  of  history  is  but  a  fable. 

Then  he  says  at  the  foot  of  the  page: 

Without  immoderate  presumption,  Russia  might  have  challenged  the  rights  of 
others  to  assume  territorial  possessions;  but  no  nation  had  shadow  of  cause  or  right 
to  challenge  her  title  to  the  vast  regions  of  land  and  water  which,  before  Mr.  Adams 
was  Secretary  of  State,  had  become  known  as  the  "  Russian  possessions". 

Now  you  see  that  at  that  time  the  United  States  having  bought 
from  Eussia  were  standing  upon  that  title,  and  of  course,  it  being  their 
own  title,  it  was  only  natural  that  they  should  make  the  most  of  it; 
but  we  have  to  contrast  the  position,  taken  by  the  United  States  in  1823 
with  the  position  taken  when  they  had  purchased  the  title  of  Russia 
and  were  resting  upon  it.  This  is  what  Mr.  Blaine  says  here,  which,  as 
I  have  said,  1  tind  some  difficulty  in  reconciling  with  the  position  taken 
by  Mr.  Adams;  and  I  submit  that  you  will  find  that  the  position  of  Mr. 
Adams  is  the  right  one. 

In  another  place  Mr.  Blaine  asks  whether  it  is  likely,  if  Russia's  title 
had  not  been  good,  the  United  States  would  have  ])aid  the  sum  of 
$7,200,000  for  the  territory.  I  have  not  that  passage  before  me  at  this 
moment;  but  of  course  the  answer  to  that  is  very  obvious.  Whatever 
Russia's  rights  might  have  been,  they  were  con{;eded  and  settled  to  be 
down  to  54-40  by  the  treaties;  and  if  the  United  States,  forty  years 
after  the  treaty,  desired  to  acquire  that  property,  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  pay  for  it  whatever  they  might  think  it  was  worth;  and  I 
fancy  that  much  as  it  increased  between  1824  and  1807,  it  has  probably 
increased  more  since  that  time. 

So  much  then  for  those  two  points,  which,  in  the  view  which  I  am 
endeavoring  to  take  of  the  case,  would  have  comparatively  little  bear- 
ing, but  I  think  they  may  be  disposed  of  by  simply  asking  the  Tribunal 
to  read  the  words  which  I  have  read  from  the  corresjiondence,  accom- 
panying the  words  of  the  Ukase,  the  words  of  the  protest,  and  compare 
with  them  the  words  of  the  Treaty;  and  as  to  the  otlier,  so  far  as  it  is 
material,  to  contrast  Mr.  Adams'  view  of  the  title  with  that  taken  by 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  examine,  if  it  is  thought  worth  while,  the  history  of 
tlie  discoveries  up  to  that  time,  nnd  see  which  is  the  most  correct.  I 
venture  to  think,  as  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be,  that  Mr.  Adams, 
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writing  near  the  time,  aud  having  studied  the  question,  will  be  found 
the  more  accurate  of  the  two. 

Tben,  if  we  are  now  to  proceed  to  discuss  in  this  general  way  the 
property  claim  advanced  by  the  United  States,  the  first  thing  that  one 
finds  some  diflficulty  in — at  least,  that  I  liave  found  some  difficulty  in — 
is  to  ascertain  exactly  what  form  or  what  brarich  of  their  claim  it  is  to 
which  they  attach  the  most  imjiortance,  or  mainly  desire  to  stand  upon, 
and  by  wliat  law  it  is  that  they  mainly  desire  to  be  governed.  If  I 
understand  their  claim,  they  claim  a  property  first  in  the  seals,  if  not 
in  the  seals  then  in  the  herd,  if  not  in  the  berd,  tlien  in  the  indus- 
try; and  they  say  that  this  claim  is  supported  to  all  of  these  diflerent 
subjects  of  claim  by  numicipal  law,  and  if  not  by  municipal  law,  then 
by  international  law.  For  example,  at  page  132-3,  in  a  portion  of  Mr. 
Phelps'  argument,  he  says  that  upon  the  ordinary  principles  of  munic- 
ipal law,  they  claim  to  be  supported,  and  upon  the  broader  principles 
of  international  law  it  becomes  much  more  clear;  and  while  they  say 
that  international  law  must  govern,  and  while  they  admit  that  the 
municipal  law  of  both  countries  may  well  be  referred  to,  and  may  have 
great  weight  in  deciding  what  international  law  is,  they  yet  say  that  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  case  is  not  necessarily  to  be  governed  by 
the  municipal  law  of  either  nation,  but  by  international  law.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  will  be  well  for  me,  without  attempting  to  draw  that  dis- 
tinction more  accurately,  because  it  seems  to  me  to  be  difficult,  and 
would  only  complicate  and  prolong  the  argument,  it  will  be  better  to 
turn  to  their  claim  as  they  state  it  generally,  and  see  how  it  is  put  by 
them. 

The  Tribunal  will  find  their  propositions  at  pages  47,  50,  91  and  132 
of  the  printed  argument.  I  refer  to  their  ])rinted  argument,  I  may  say, 
for  the  remarks  1  wish  to  make,  because  so  far  as  I  know  their  written 
argument  is  not  in  any  substantial  respect  departed  from  or  added  to 
by  the  oral  argument.  Of  course  it  is  very  much  amplified  and  illus- 
trated, but  I  do  not  think  it  is  varied  in  any  respect,  added  to  in  any 
respect  or  departed  from  in  anyway;  and  therefore,  as  it  is  perhai)s 
more  convenient  lor  reference,  1  desire  to  refer  to  the  written  argument 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  pages  I  have  mentioned,  you  find  the 
pro])Ositi(ms  which  they  say  they  have  established,  and  upon  which 
their  claim  of  juoperty  rests.  In  the  first  ])lace,  they  say  that  it  is  an 
easy  thing,  clear  aud  intelligible  to  any  ordiiuiry  miiul,  to  appreciate 
tlie  distiiu'tion  between  a  i)roi)erty  in  the  herd  and  a  i)roperty  in  the 
seals.  Well,  I  have  only  to  admit  with  my  learned  friends  my  own 
utter  incapacity  to  understaiul  how  that  claim  can  be  supi)orted.  It 
they  do  not  own  each  indi\idual  seal  in  the  herd,  how  can  they  i)ossi- 
bly  own  the  herd?  I  do  not  think  it  was  an  exaggerated  or  an  unrea- 
sonable analogy  which  the  Attorney  General  suggested,  to  a  fieet  of 
ships.  A  fleet  is  a  nnmljer  of  shii)s,  Just  as  a  herd  is  a  number  of  seals; 
and  1  do  not  umlerstand  that  any  different  princii)le  of  law  ai)i)lies, 
whether  the  herd  consists  of  a  hundred  seals  or  a  liundred  thousand 
seals,  or  as  to  a  fleet  whether  it  consists  of  ten  ships  or  a  hundred 
shijts;  and  is  it  possible  that  a  nation  could  say  as  regards  her  fleet 
])re(isely  what  lliey  say  as  regards  their  seals:  "It  may  he  you  may 
destroy  in  any  distant  i)artof  the  W(»rld  one  of  our  Jolly  boats,  or  a  small 
vessel,  and  we  would  have  no  claim  against  you;  but  we  claim  that  you 
must  not  injuria  our  fleet  in  any  way  or  incnpiicitate  it  in  any  way  so  as 
to,  make  it  incfliiicnl  for  the  i)uri)ose  for  which  it  was  designed.  Surely 
it  would  be  ahsni'd  even  to  stiile  that;  and  why  is  it  more  intelligible 
when  vou  endeavor  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  a  herd  of  wild 
animals. 
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I  appreliciMl,  tliereforo,  and  I  assume,  that  you  Jimst  consider  only 
tlie  property  in  tlie  seals.  There  are  other  dillieiilties  attaclM'd  to  any 
contention  of  that  sort,  and  one  dillicnlty  whicii  exists  in  rej^ard  to 
some  of  tlie  propositions  which  have  been  adv'anced  here,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  is  that  in  the  lirst  place  the  propositions  are  va^aiely  stated 
and  diflicnlt  to  nnderstand,  and  in  the  next  ])lace,  they  are  ahsolutely 
imjiossible  to  worlc  out.  What  is  said  here  is,  and  you  find  that  in  two 
or  three  i)]aces, — at  paij;e  105,  for  example,  of  their  argument — they  say 
the  United  States  do  not  insist  ui)on  this  extreme  i)oint,  that  is  to  say, 
the  ownership  of  each  seal,  because  it  is  not  necessary.  All  that  is 
ueeded  lor  their  purpose  is  that  tlieir  ])roperty  interest  in  the  herd  be 
so  far  recoj^nized  as  to  justify  a  prohibition  by  them  of  any  destructive 
pursuit  of  the  animal  calculated  toinjure  the  industry,  and  consequently 
their  interest. 

I  may  say  in  passing  that  I  at  first  thought  there  might  be  some  dis- 
tiuction  intended  between  property  aud  property  interest.  I  do  not 
think  there  is,  because  I  lind  at  pages  50  and  91  they  are  used  inter- 
changeably. I  cannot  see  for  myself  what  distinction  there  is,  and  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  intended  to  be  drawn. 

If  that  is  what  they  claim,  how  is  it  possible  to  define  or  carry  out 
that  claim  or  enforce  it  in  practice.  The  pursuit  is  to  be  allowed  until 
it  becomes  destructive.  Who  is  to  determine  when  it  is  destructive? 
A  or  B  is  carrying  on  pelagic  sealing.  Be  has  killed  a  hundred  seals, 
or  fifty,  or  whatever  you  may  choose  to  say.  He  has  not  injured  the 
herd.  The  United  States  comes  in  and  says,  "Do  not  kill  the  hun- 
dred-and-first  seal,  because  then  you  will  begin  to  injure  our  industry." 
It  is  impossible,  I  submit,  upon  any  legal  principle  whatever,  to  advance 
a  claim  of  that  sort.  They  either  own  the  seals,  one  and  all,  or  they 
do  not  own  them.  It  must  be  either  the  one  position  or  the  other,  and 
the  rights  of  others  with  regard  to  those  seals  if  they  are  not  theirs, 
unless  there  is  malice,  cannot  be  possibly  made  to  depend  upon  whether 
the  pursuit  is  carried  to  such  an  extent  as  to  injure  the  industry  founded 
and  carried  on  by  the  United  States.  There  are  no  means,  in  other 
words,  of  practically  working  out  any  such  claim,  nor  are  there  any 
means  of  working  out,  if  we  are  right,  a  claim  of  projjertyiu  the  seals. 
They  feel  the  great  ditli<;nlty,  of  coiu-se,  of  the  inevitable  result  of  their 
claim  being  to  entitle  them  to  say  to  any  person  juirsuing  a  seal  down 
at  Cape  Flattery,  "That  seal  belongs  to  the  United  States;  do  not 
touch  it";  and  therefore  they  say  they  do  not  make  their  claim  on  that 
ground.  But  if  that  is  the  logical  and  inevitable  result  of  the  claim  as 
they  i)ut  it,  they  surely  cannot  make  their  claim  a  legal  one  or  a  sensible 
one  by  saying  they  do  not  want  that  result. 

It  is  just  the  same  with  the  Indians.  When  their  claim  comes  in  con- 
flict with  the  immemorial  rights  of  the  Indians,  Oh,  they  say,  yon  may 
very  well  leave  the  Indians  to  us.  We  Avould  not  interfere  with  the 
Indians,  provided  they  carry  on  their  pursuit  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  hurt 
us.  But  tlie  moment  tiie  i)ursnit  of  the  Indians  becomes  an  indnstiy, 
then  it  must  stop.  In  otlier  words,  we  have  a  right  because  we  have  an 
industry,  but  the  moment  the  Indians  get  an  industry,  then  their  right 
stops.  Is  there  any  way  of  i)utting  that  sort  of  claim  to  make  it  intelli- 
gible upon  a  h'gal  basis  and  to  a  legal  mind?  And  if  all  our  evidence 
is  correct — and  I  do  no  more  than  allude  to  it  now,  because  it  has  been 
discussed  once  and  may  come,  up  for  further  discussion  when  we  begin 
Xo  speak  of  regulations — if  our  evidence  on  intermingling  of  the  seals  is 
correct,  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  work  out  a  proi)erty  in  the 
seals,  for  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  saying,  when  you  find  a  seal 
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far  soutli  of  tlie  Aleutians,  from  whicli  herd  it  came.  Practically  those 
two  streams  of  seals  comings  from  the  Commanders  and  from  the  Pribilofs 
are  like  two  water  spouts.  When  the  water  gets  so  far  down  that 
it  wholly  overflows  the  land,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  which  source 
any  part  of  the  water  comes.  When  those  seals,  ponrino-  out  from  both 
islands,  intermingle  together  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  say  from  which  place  they  come,  or  to  which  place  they 
belong.  It  is  impossible  to  get  rid  of  the  evidence  we  have  adduced 
upon  that  subject  by  the  very  simple  and  utterly  ineflectual  course  of 
saying  "there  is  no  identity;  it  does  not  exist". 

That  is  the  answer  made  to  that  in  two  jilacesin  the  argument  of  the 
United  States,  p.  49,  103.  "Bhey  simply  say  as  to  identity,  "There  is  no 
identity,  and  therefore  it  gives  no  trouble.  There  is  no  possibility  of 
identity,  for  the  herds  are  absolutely  distinct." 

The  Tribunal  will  consider  the  evidence  of  our  witnesses  upon  that 
subject,  and  see  upon  what  ground  you  can  say  they  are  not  to  be 
believed.  They  are  added  to,  I  believe,  or  afdrmed,  to  some  extent,  by 
the  evidence  adduced  on  the  part  of  my  learned  friends;  but  I  do  not 
desire  to  discuss  that  now. 

Again  at  page  138,  tliey  eay,  tliey  do  not  admit  there  need  be  extermination  by  our 
pelagic  sealing. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  argument  that  this  extreme  result  should  be  made  out. 
It  would  be  enough  to  show  that  the  interest  in  question  is  seriously  embarrassed  and 
prejudiced,  or  its  product  materially  reduced,  even  though  it  were  not  altogether 
destroyed. 

That  is  merely  another  repetition  of  the  previous  assertion  that  all 
that  they  contend  against,  and  all  that  they  claim  to  be  entitled  to  pre- 
vent, is  the  destructive  pursuit,  to  the  prejudice  to  their  industry. 
I  noed  hardly  repeat  that  it  must  be  their  property  at  all  times,  or  it 
cannot  be  their  property  at  all.  It  cannot  be  their  property  the  day  after 
the  first  seal  is  killed  which  tends  to  injure  their  industry,  and  not  the 
day  before. 

Senator  Morgan. — Do  you,  in  the  position  you  take,  mean  to  assert 
that  there  is  no  legal  restriction  upon  the  right  of  pelagic  sealing? 

Mr.  Kobinson. — No  legal  restriction. 

Senator  Morgan. — Yes.    No  legal  restriction  ? 

Mr.  lioBiNSON, — I  should  say  no  legal  restriction.  That  I  shall  come 
to  afterwards.  Of  course  I  need  hardly  say  we  are  both  of  us  anxious 
that  there  should  be  such  restrictions  as  are  reasonable  and  proper;  but 
when  you  ask  me  whether  there  is  a  legal  restriction,  my  argument  is 
there  is  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  you  will  allow  me,  supi)ose  the  Canadians  were 
to  send  shi])S  enough  to  those  three  or  four  gateways,  I  will  call  them, 
l)asses,  in  the  Behring  Sea,  to  intercept  the  seals  absolutely  from  going 
to  the  Pribilof  Islands;  and  that  was  done  in  the  high  seas.  Would 
they  be  within  the  ]»urview,  as  you  think,  of  the  legal  right  of  the 
Canadians? 

Mr.  Robinson. — As  far  as  I  know,  I  should  think  so.  I  w<mld  only 
H<ay  this:  I  have  never  myself  seen  the  utility  of  ])utting  extreme  cases, 
which  have  not  occuired  and  which  never  will  occur. 

Senator  IMorgan. — It  is  insisted  heie  that  it  does  occur. 

Mr.  itoBiNSON. — No.  With  great  delci  ence,  sir,  according  to  my  recol- 
lection, tliere  is  no  such  asscition  luiuh^ 

Senator  Morgan. —  it  is  made  in  Ihe  argument  of  counsel. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Then  I  can  only  s:iy  it  is  im})(>ssil»le  it  can  occur*. 
My  recollection  is — 1  have  re:i(l  to  tliat  enect- — that  the  currents  are  so 
strong  and  the  diHicjulty  of  lishing  in  those  passes  so  great,  that  there 
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is  very  little  sealiuj;  done  there — in  fact,  none  at  all,  my  learned  friend 
says,  who  knows  the  detiiils  more  intimately  than  I  do,  thon<;h  1  have 
read  them  at  various  times.  If  that  were  (lone,  all  1  can  say  is  that  I 
know  of  no  U\iial  iirinciple  which  would  ]»reventit;  and  I  do  not  believe 
any  lawyer  could  point  me  to  any  Ie.iial  ])iiii(.-iple  wliicli  would  prevent 
it;  but  i  have  no  doubt  in  tlie  world — and  that  is  tlie  true  answer  to  all 
these  impossible  sn^.iiestions — that  it  would  be  stopjx'd  by  convention 
and  by  treaty.  It  would  not  be  to  the  interest  of  either  party  or  either 
nation  to  do  such  athin^-,  and  it  would  be  stopi)ed  in  that  way. 

Senator  MoucfAN. —  Vou  thiidc  it  could  not  be  done  under  the  i)0wers 
conferred  on  this  Tribunal'? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — No;  1  think  not  except  under  regulations.  Do  not 
misunderstand  me.    I  mean  you  cannot  declare  the  law  to  be. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  regulation  when  declared  by  the  Tribunal  has 
the  effect  of  a  law. 

Mr,  KoBiNSON. — I  have  nothing  to  say  against  that.  I  am  coming 
to  regulations  afterwards,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  follow  the  line  of  my 
argunuMit. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  am  not  trying  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  am  merely 
saying  that  a  regulation  between  these  parties  would  be  a  law. 

Mr.  K013INSON. — I  quite  understand  that.  Eegulatious  might  go  to 
such  an  extent  as  tocliange  the  law.  I  am  not  at  present  arguing  that 
question;  but  they  would  change  the  law  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
afl'ect  any  rights  which  the  law  gives. 

The  President. — You  mean  the  law  between  the  i)arties? 

Mr.  Robinson. — The  law  between  the  parties;  that  is  all,  of  course. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  the  law  1  was  referring  to,  the  law 
between  the  parties. 

]Mr.  EOBINSON. — Yes. 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  tind  that  with  regard  to  the  four  questions  there 
was  one  point  as  to  which  I  intended  to  say  a  word,  and  unintention- 
ally omitted  it,  as  to  the  second  question.  How  far  were  these  claims 
of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great 
Lritain?  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence  I  submit  it  is 
impossible  to  see  how  it  can  have  any  application  in  this  case.  A 
nation  or  an  individual  cjinnot  ac(iuiesce  in  any  act  until  it  is  done,  and 
it  is  utterly  out  of  the  question,  and  inconsistent  with  all  the  facts,  to 
say  that  as  far  as  Pelagic  sealing  is  concerned  Great  Britain  acquiesced 
in  anything.  There  was  no  pelagic  sealing  before  18G7,  and  there  was 
nothing  therefore  for  Russia  to  prevent.  What  we  say  is,  and  what  the 
facts  will  show  beyond  all  question  is,  that  Russia,  after  those  treaties, 
treated  Behring  Sea  precisely  as  she  and  all  the  other  Powers  treated 
all  the  other  high  seas  of  the  world.  She  did  not  assert  or  exercise 
any  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  anything  that  was  not 
prevented  by  other  powers  in  any  of  the  high  seas  of  the  world.  There 
was  a  question  as  to  whaling,  and  when  that  was  objected  to,  and  her 
Authorities  were  referred  to,  they  said  it  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  Treaties  of  181*4  and  181*5  on  their  part  to  attempt  to  ])revent  it. 

In  short,  what  other  Nations  desired  to  do,  in  exercise  of  the  well 
understood  rights  of  nations  on  the  high  seas,  they  were  allowed  to  do 
in  Behring  Sea  just  the  same  as  the  other  nations  of  the  world  did 
elsewhere.    Russia  never  interfered  to  prevent  it. 

I  admit  this,  for  I  think  it  would  be  reasonable:  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  Russia  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea  exercised  a  jurisdiction  and 
prevented  certain  things  being  done  which  showed  by  irresistible  infer- 
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euce  that  if  pelagic  sealing  had  been  attempted  there  sIm)  would  have 
stopped  it  also — then  I  think  it  could  be  argued  with  some  show  of 
reason  that  other  Powers  had  acquiesced  in  her  right  to  prevent  it.  If 
when  they  came  to  get  what  they  thought  was  the  only  thing  worth 
going  for  at  that  time,  namely,  whales,  she  had  said  we  have  jurisdic- 
tion here  to  prevent  your  coming  and  you  must  not  come  here  to  whale; 
under  those  circumstances  I  should  have  thought  it  would  have  been 
open  to  them  to  argue  that  as  Eussia  had  prevented  whaling  she  might 
endeavour  to  prevent  such  operations  as  pelagic  sealing — that  is,  it 
might  be  argued  because  she  has  prevented  other  nations  from  taking 
whales,  it  stands  to  reason  if  they  had  attempted  to  take  seals  she 
would  have  prevented  that  also.  There  would  be  then  some  ground  to 
argue  that  she  did  exercise  as  to  Behring  Sea  a  sort  of  jurisdiction 
which  neither  she  nor  other  nations  exercised  over  other  high  seas  of 
the  world. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  beyond  all  doubt  or  question,  no  single  act  of 
Eussia  can  be  pointed  to,  done  by  her  with  regard  to  Behring  Sea, 
which  was  not  done  by  all  other  nations  with  regard  to  all  other  oceans 
of  the  world.  In  other  words,  she  jiermitted  precisely  the  same  rights 
in  that  sea  as  were  open  to  other  nations  and  exercised  by  other  nations 
in  other  seas,  and  I  do  notunderstand  how  the  doctrine  of  acquiescence, 
therefore,  can  have  any  apydication.  Of  course,  before  this  Tribunal, 
I  need  not  go  into  elementary  doctrines  with  regard  to  acquiescence, 
such  as  that  it  implies  knowledge,  and  you  cannot  acquiesce  in  a  thing 
unless  you  know  it  is  done.  You  might  as  well  talk  about  a  person 
acquiescing  in  the  running  of  an  electric  railway,  at  a  time  when  they 
were  not  known.  There  was  no  possibility  of  acquiescence  in  pelagic 
sealing,  because  it  was  perfectly  unknown. 

The  President. — There  was  no  prohibition  against  any  sealing  or 
whaling,  or  sea-faring  industry,  before  the  Treaty. 

Mr.  EOEINSON. — None  whatever. 

Tlie  President. — Before  or  after. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  cannot  put  it  more  strongly,  or  express  it  more 
empliatically,  than  to  ask  my  learned  friends,  and  indeed  to  challenge 
them,  with  respect  to  this  point,  to  show  anything  that  Eussia  did  in 
Behring  Sea  which  showed  any  peculiar  or  exclusive  rights  asserted  by 
her  over  that  sea. 

Lord  Hanxen. — There  was  a  prohibition  of  trading  with  natives. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — That  was  on  the  shore.  I  confine  myself  to  mari- 
time jurisdiction.  There  was  a  prohibition  of  trading  with  the  natives, 
but  that  was  what  she  intended  to  prevent,  and  what  nations  thought 
at  that  time  they  had  a  right  to  prevent. 

The  President. — There  is  no  prohibition  of  imvigation  in  the  open 
sea. 

Mr,  EoTJiNSON — There  is  no  ])r()liibition  of  navigation  in  the  open  sea, 
and  no  i»rohil)ition  of  whaling  or  fishing  of  any  kind. 

The  President. — Tiiere  was  a  ]tr<)hil)ition  ol'  navigating  in  territo- 
rial waters, 

Mr.  IloFUNSON. — Yes,  by  the  Ukase,  but  that  was  withdrawn,  T  am 
s])enking  now  of  the  time  alter  the  Ukase.  IJetween  1821  and  liSliT 
th(Te  was  no  action  of  linssia  |)rohihiting  any  action  of  any  kind  by 
any  nation  of  the  world  in  Hehring  Sea, 

Senator  MoRfiAN. — lOxcepl  trading  with  the  natives. 

Mr,  IloiUNSON. — I'^iXcejjt  trading  with  the  natives. 

I  do  not  like  to  repeat  myself;  l)ut  you  will  nndeistand  T  am  talking 
of  trading  on  the  high  seas  and  inaritime  juiisdiction.     Trading  with 
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the  natives  i.s  an  act  done  as  to  the  coasts,  not  witli  reference  to  tiie 
sea. 

Senator  Morgan. — Wliat  reason  could  Russia  have  liad  for  pro- 
liibitinjr  it? 

]\Ir.  KoBiNSON. — She  wished  to  keep  the  trade  of  the  country,  I 
sup[)ose. 

Senator  MORGAN. — What  trade, — tlie  fur  trade? 

Mr.  llOEiNSON. — I  cannot  say, — every  kind  of  trade. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  liad  not  any  other  that  1  iaiow  of. 

Mv.  Robinson. — No;  furs  would  be  the  only  thin;,^  they  could  ;:f^t 
from  the  natives,  but  then  they  would  take  other  things  to  the  luitives, 
and  I  take  it  the  trade  was  in  sup[)lyin<;'  thinj;s  to  the  natives  and 
gettiuf]^  in  exchange  furs.  That  is  carried  ou  on  the  coast,  aud  has 
nothinji^  to  do  with  nuuitime  jurisdiction. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  would  depend  on  how  it  was  carried  on. 
Suppose  it  was  iu  canoes? 

Mr.  Robinson.— 1  do  not  think  that  that  would  make  the  least  dif- 
ference, because  canoes  must  land.  It  is  true  that  I  may  trade  in  a 
canoe;  but  then  1  must  land,  and  I  do  not  think,  if  the  natives  should 
come  out  within  the  three-mile  limit  in  a  canoe,  it  would  make  aJiy 
difference,  because  it  would  be  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Seiuitor  Morgan. — The  general  idea  was  that  Russia  asserted  that 
they  were  ikterested  in  the  i)rotection  of  the  fur  bearing  animals. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Not  that  I  know  of  especially.  On  paper  she 
asserted  unquestionably  jurisdiction;  but  I  do  not  talk  about  what 
she  asserted,  because  she  asserted  it  for  a  short  time,  and  then  with- 
drew it.  If  she  did  not,  1  am  wrong;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
rights  she  exercised  Mere  iu  no  sense  whatever  exclusive  as  to  Behring 
Sea,  and  1  do  not  know  any  instance  which  i)uts  an  end  to  that  aigu- 
ment  more  thoroughly  and  em})hatically  than  the  fact  that  she  was 
asked  to  stop  whaling  in  Behring  Sea,  and  said  she  could  not  do  it. — 
it  would  be  contrary  to  her  Treaties  of  1824  and  1825.  I  have  done 
with  that,  and  I  am  sorry  I  omitted  it  in  dealing  with  the  first  four 
points.  I  only  call  attention  to  it  to  show  that  the  doctrine  of  acqui- 
escence has  no  api)lication  whatever.  It  may  be  admitted  that  if  she 
had  done  anything  which  would  have  implied  a  prohibition  of  pelagic 
sealing,  if  it  had  existed  and  she  had  known  of  it,  it  would  have  been 
open  to  the  United  States  to  contend  that  she  would  have  ])revented  it. 

Now,  I  was  proceeding  to  consider  the  claim  of  proi)erty  made  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  grounds  on  which  they  put  it; 
and  I  have  said  I  find  a  dilliculty  in  ascertaining  with  satisfa(!tiou  to 
myself  whether  they  put  their  claim  on  numicipal  law  or  on  inter- 
national law,  or  on  both.  They  have  a  right  to  put  it  on  either  or  on 
any  law,  and  in  the  alternative;  and  perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  better  to 
discuss  it  without  distinction.  When  I  find,  for  example,  that  they 
refer  to  Blackstone  for  their  propositions  as  they  do,  they  are  there  of 
course  claiming  under  municipnl  law;  that  is  to  say,  they  cite  along 
passage  from  Blackstone  at  ])age  -11,  and  they  say  under  that  they 
have  a  right  ])er  uidustriani.  That  is  a  chuTu,  of  course,  by  municipal 
law.  So  I  understand  my  learned  friend  Mr.  I'helps'  Argument  at 
page  132,  where  he  first  says  that  umler  the  princii)les  of  municipal 
law  they  would  have  a  property,  but,  on  the  broader  princi])les  of 
international  law  their  right  is  still  nuu-e  clear.  There  they  claiin  it 
<m  both.  They  say  iu  effect,  "We  have  the  right,  in  all  these  as])ects, 
in  the  seal  herd  or  iu  the  industry";  aud  we  have  it  under  municipal 
law  or  international  law,  or  both. 
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Now,  what  I  desire  to  do  is  to  call  attention  to  tbe  propositions 
whicli  tliey  themselves  put — and  I  think  I  have  referred  the  Tribunal  to 
the  pages  at  which  they  are  found — as  showing  (and  for  that  we  are 
indebted  to  them)  clearly  and  definitely  the  grounds  on  which  they  rest 
their  claim  to  property.  They  are  pages  47,  50,  91  and  132.  I  have 
attached  great  importance  to  these  propositions  as  so  stated,  and  I 
think  they  are  not  stated  differently  on  these  different  pages,  but  that 
they  substantially  result  in  the  same  proposition.  I  attach  importance 
to  them  for  this  reason;  that  I  cannot  but  believe,  looking  at  it  as  if  I 
had  drawn  it  myself,  that  those  propositions  are  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Carter  and  Mr.  Phelps  so  to  jjut  their  claims  as  to  steer 
clear  of  all  those  principles  of  municipal  law  based  on  the  analogy  ot 
otlier  animals  which  they  must  feel  had  to  be  overcome. 

We  have  then  to  ascertain — and  I  try  first  to  confine  myself  to  these 
claims  based  on  municipal  law — are  those  propositions  true  in  fact? 
and  if  they  are  true  in  fact  would  tbey  sustain  the  claim  in  law?  I 
would  desire  to  refer  first  to  page  47,  in  which  I  think  there  is  as 
much  that  is  open  to  comment  as  on  any  other  similar  page  in  any 
other  legal  controversy  that  it  has  ever  been  my  lot  to  see  I  refer  to 
the  printed  argument  of  the  United  States.  They  say  that  according 
to  the  doctrines  which  they  have  adverted  to,  which  are  doctrines 
taken  from  Blackstone  and  Bracton,  the  essential  facts  which  render 
animals. 

commonlj'  designated  as  wild  the  subjects  of  property,  not  only  while  in  the  actual 
custody  of  their  masters,  but  also  when  temporarily  absent  there  from,  are. — 

what  they  go  on  to  state.  Now  I  understand  them  to  say,  in  sub- 
stance, that  what  they  are  going  to  state  jiractically  renders  animals 
which  would  otherwise  be  regarded  as  animals  ferce  naturw  animals  of 
the  domestic  class  or  which  have  been  tamed  or  reclaimed.  I  need 
hardly,  of  course,  point  out  that  there  are  three  classes  of  animals — 
one  domestic  beyond  doubt,  which  are  born  domestic  and  continue  so; 
then  there  are  animals  ferce  natMrcu,  born  of  that  nature  and  continu- 
ing of  that  nature;  and  then  animals  ferce  naturce  which  by  the  act 
and  conduct  of  man  have  had  their  nature  so  changed  that  they  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  class  of  wild  animals  and  placed  in  the  class  of 
domestic  animals.  "With  regard  to  those  animals  they  continue  in  the 
latter  class  only  so  long  as  their  change  of  nature  remains.  We  all 
know  this,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  delay  the  Tribunal  in  discussing 
elementary  matters.  I  only  refer  to  it  to  show  how  1  view  their  propo- 
sition,   isow  they  first  say — 

the  care  and  iiiduatri/  of  man  actin;?  upon  a  natural  disposition  of  the  animals  to 
return  to  a  place  of  wonted  resort  secures  their  voluntary  and  habitual  return  to  his 
custody  and  power. 

Now  let  me  ask,  is  that  statement  as  applied  to  the  seals  founded  in 
fact.  Has  it  a  shadow  of  foundation  in  fact?  I  think  I  may  test  that 
by  this  simi)le  pi(>i)osition.  Is  it  possible  to  say  that  you  secure  a  cer- 
tain course  of  conduct  by  your  act  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  result 
would  have  been  more  certainly  secured,  or  at  least  as  certainly  secured, 
if  you  had  done  nothing. 

Now  that  is  putting  it  shortly,  is  it  not  i^utting  it  conclusively — Is 
there  any  answer  to  it?  Can  it  be  said  that  I  secure  something  by 
what  1  do  when  that  thing  would  have  (certainly  happened  if  I  had  (h)no 
nothing  and  had  not  been  liear  tlie  place.  There  is  no  logic  in  saying 
that  a  certain  conse(pience  luippcns  from  a  certain  cause,  if  the  conse- 
quence would  have  happened  without  the  cause.     Would  those  seals 
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have  retiirnod  if  the  United  States  luid  done  nothing.  Does  anybody- 
doubt  it?  If  they  wouhl,  how  is  it  possible  to  say  that  tbe  United 
(States  have  secured  the  return! 

Now  that  seems  a  short  ar^xnnient;  but  is  there  any  answer  to  it?  If 
animals  are  coming,  and  I  know  they  are  coming,  and  I  get  out  of  their 
■way  when  I  see  them  coming,  in  order  to  make  certain  that  tliey  will 
come,  does  anything  I  do  se(;ure  their  coming  excej)t  my  getting  out  ot 
their  way?  Do  the  United  States  do  anything  more?  Is  it  possible  to 
say  that  they  do  anything  more?  If  they  showed  themselves  visibly,  the 
seals  would  not  come— we  all  know  that.     So  much  for  this  assertion. 

Can  it  be  said,  with  any  show  of  reason, — I  do  not  desire  to  enter 
into  nice  arguments, — can  it  be  asserted,  with  any  shadow  of  reason, 
that  they  secure  their  return  ?  Let  me  ask,  if  there  are  other  seals  (and 
tiie  illustration  has  been  put  before),  as  there  well  may  be,  for  our 
knowledge  is  not  complete — if  there  are  other  seals  whi(;h  resort  to 
other  Islands  not  yet  known,  as  these  seals  do  to  the  Pi-ibilof  Islands, 
what  does  man  do  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  to  secure  their  return  to 
these  Islands,  that  is  not  done  on  the  other  Islands  to  secure  their 
return  to  those  Islands?  If  they  return  to  those  Islands  by  the  imperi- 
ous, unchangeable  instincts  of  their  nature,  as  they  return  to  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  has  man  any  share  whatever  in  securing  their  return? 
Unless  it  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  our  projjosition  is  com- 
plete.    Can  it  be? 

If  man  were  to  disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  leave  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  it  would  be  more  certain  that  the  seals  would  return 
than  it  is  now,  because  it  is  just  possible  that  something  done  by  man 
might  frighten  some  of  them  away. 

Then  the  next  statement  we  have  is:  that  man  secures  their  volun- 
tary and  habitual  return  to  his  custody  and  power.  When  you  si)eak 
of  securing  the  voluntary  return  of  a  wild  animal — and  for  tlie  present 
I  am  assuming  they  are  wild  ainmals  though  I  know  there  is  an  indi- 
cation throughout  their  case  that  they  are  domestic  animals,  either 
domestic  animals  by  nature  or  because  they  are  reclaimed— but  assum- 
ing for  a  moment  they  are  wild  animals,  what  is  the  meaning  of  saying 
that  they  voluntarily  return  to  the  custody  of  man  ? 

It  either  means  nothing,  or  it  means  that  they  knowingly  return 
knowing  that  man  is  there  and  wishing  to  be  in  his  custody,  just  as  a 
Avild  animal,  reclaimed  and  tamed  by  me,  returns  to  my  custody  and 
power,  because  I  have  induced  it  so  to  do  by  the  expectation  of  food  or 
something  else  which  he  can  get  from  me.  Numerous  instances  may  be 
put.  Suppose  I  have  on  my  land  a  den  of  bears  or  any  other  wild 
animal — I  do  not  care  whether  it  is  bears,  pheasants,  or  rabbits.  It  is 
very  possible  that  the  bear  may  be  returning  and  that  he  would  not 
return  if  he  saw  me,  but  does  return  because  I  keei)  out  of  his  way. 
Can  I  be  said  to  secure  his  return?  Can  I  be  said  to  secure  the  return 
of  the  pheasant  or  rabbit?  Much  more  can  it,  I  think,  be  said  there, 
because  they  would  not  return  either  to  the  preserves  where  pheasants 
are  kept,  or  to  warrens  where  rabbits  are  kept,  in  some  cases,  unless  I 
l)rovided  food  for  them. 

There  may  be  in  addition  other  inducements,  such  as  shelter,  or  some 
other  mducenuMit  ered  to  return,  which  is  offered  by  me.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  done  on  the  Pribilof  Islands;  so  that  when  you 
talk  of  securing  the  voluntary  return  to  their  custody  and  power,  it  is 
not  by  acting  upon  their  instinct.  I  should  have  i)erhaps  referred  to 
that  firvSt — for  the  proposition  is  that  by  acting  on  a  natural  disposition 
of  the  animals  he  secures  their  return.  How  does  man  act  on  a  natural 
disposition  of  the  animal  at  all? 
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Again,  I  put  a  similar  proposition  to  what  I  put  before.  He  does  not 
act  upon  their  natural  disposition  in  any  way.  On  the  contrary,  he 
abstains  from  interfering  with  their  natural  disposition.  He  leaves 
their  disposition  to  its  own  natural  operation;  and  because  he  does  not 
interfere  with  its  action,  because  he  does  not  prevent  them  from  acting 
in  accordance  with  it,  he  is  said  to  act  on  their  natural  disposition. 
Now,  I  take  it  that  "to  act  upon"  there  means  something  jxjsitive, — 
it  must  mean  doing  something  to  affect  their  natural  disposition  and 
to  influence  it.  What  man  does  is  carefully  to  avoid  interfering  with 
their  natural  disposition,  and  to  leave  their  natural  disposition  to  its  nat- 
ural operation.  If  he  did  nothing,  their  natural  disposition  would  secure 
their  return.  How  can  it  be  said  then  that  he  acts  on  their  natural 
disposition?  All  that  he  does  is  to  leave  it  to  act  by  itself.  Then  if 
that  is  correct  and  accurate,  the  proi)osition,  be  it  right  or  wrong, 
sound  or  unsound,  well  founded  or  ill  founded,  is  so  simple,  tbat  there 
can  be  no  question  about  it. 

If  I  am  right  in  saying,  that  in  either  of  those  cases  can  you  say  he 
either  secures  their  return  or  acts  on  their  natural  disposition,  then 
that  i^roposition  is  not  true  in  fact.  I  mean  it  is  not  supported  by  the 
facts.  Man  neither  does  act  on  their  natural  disposition  nor  does  he 
secure  their  return  to  his  custody  and  power;  on  the  contrary,  if  these 
animals  knew  that  they  were  returning  to  man's  custody  and  power 
they  would  not  return.  If  the  wikl  animal  who  comes  on  my  land,  to 
his  den,  knew  I  was  there  he  would  not  return.  It  is  because  he  does 
not  know  I  am  there  that  he  does  return;  and  if  I  were  to  show  mj-self 
he  would  not  return.  How  then  can  I  be  said,  in  any  reasonable  sense 
or  use  of  language,  either  to  act  on  their  natural  disposition,  or  to 
secure  their  return?  If  we  are  right  it  is  impossible  to  assert  that 
either  of  these  things  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  seal;  and,  of  course,  the 
natural  inference  must  be  that  this  proposition  is  not  supported  in  its 
a])plicati<)n  to  tliese  animals  by  the  actual  facts  of  the  case;  and  it  falls, 
therefore,  without  reference  to  law,  because  we  have  not  the  facts  to 
which  to  apply  the  law. 

Then  it  is  said  that  having  acted  upon  their  disposition  so  as  by  that 
means  to  secure  tlieir  return,  it  is  done  "so  as  to  enable  him  to  deal 
with  then!  in  a  similar  manner,  and  to  obtain  from  them  similar  benefits, 
as  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals:"  It  is  "the  nature  and  habits  of 
the  animal  which  enable  man  by  the  practice  of  art,  care,  and  industry 
to  bring  about  these  useful  results  that  constitute  the  foundation  iii)on 
which  the  law  makes  it  award  of  property." 

Now  I  venture  to  think,  first,  that  he  does  not  act  on  these  natural 
instincts  at  all:  and  next,  that  if  he  did  act  on  thera,  he  wonld  be 
doing  only  what  every  hunter  does  in  the  i)ursnit  of  wild  game;  and 
wliat  is  the  invariable  course  i)ursued  by  all  people  who  wish  to  get 
wild  animals  within  their  power;  in  other  words,  what  are  the  invari- 
able devices  of  the  hunter?  I  can  conceive  many  cases  in  which  man 
does  act  on  the  natural  instinct  of  wild  animals,  and  in  which  lie 
secures  their  return,  or  in  which  he  secures  their  coming  and  submit- 
ting themselves  to  his  power.  I  will  take  an  ordinary  case  and  i)ut  the 
illnstration — I  do  not  wish  by  any  means  to  be  extreme.  The  natural 
instinct  of  the  wild  duck  is  to  light  wMth  its  fellows.  J  acton  this  instinct 
by  i)ntting  dummy  fellows  on  the  water,  and  I  hide  behind  something 
to  get  out  of  tlie  way.  I  am  acting  on  their  instinct  there,  so  as  to 
induce  them  voluntarily  to  come  to  the  decoys  and  snl)mit  themselves 
to  my  i)ower,  and  when  they  get  within  range  1  shoot  them,  and  secni'e 
the  useful  result.     Is  not  that  the  case  with  every  wild  animal? — I  do 
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not  care  wliat  it  is — 1  do  not  care  wlietlier  it  is  tlie  case  of  ducks  and 
putting:  out  decoys,  or  the  case  of  wild  animals  and  jtuttijif^'  out  food  for 
tlieiii — I  do  not  care  in  what  case  you  do  it — it  is  just  the  ordinary 
device  of  the  hunter  to  jict  the  animals  to  voluntarily  submit  them- 
selves to  his  ])()\ver,  and  to  come  to  the  place  where  he  can  exercise 
power  over  them.  Take  the  case  of  wild  geese,  which  has  been  referred 
to.  It  nniy  be  said,  there  truly  that  man  acts  on  their  instinct,  lie 
imitates  the  call  of  their  mates,  and  spreads  food,  and  endeavours  by 
every  possible  means  to  induce  them  to  voluntarily  submit  themselves 
to  his  i)ower  and  control;  and  if  they  do  submit  themselves  t(^  his  con- 
trol to  such  an  extent  as  to  come  within  range,  so  as  to  enable  him  to 
secure  them,  he  does  secure  them,  and  with  them  the  useful  result. 

But  is  there  any  result  which  the  United  States  obtain  here  except 
the  result  of  getting  the  animals'  skins? — of  being  able  to  kill  them  and 
securing  the  produce?  That,  I  venture  to  think,  is  the  only  useful 
result,  if  it  can  be  called  a  uselul  result;  and  that  useful  result  he  does 
not  obtain  either  by  anything  he  secures  or  by  any  acting  on  tiieir 
instinct.  If,  then,  he  does  neither  of  those  things,  how  can  it  be  said, 
as  it  is  said  in  the  conclusion  of  that  sentence,  that  it  is  the  ])ractice  of 
art,  care  and  industry  on  the  part  of  man,  which  brings  about  useful 
results?  What  "art"  does  he  practise,  except  that  art  which  a  hunter 
practises  to  deceive  and  delude  wild  animals?  What  industry  does  he 
])ractise  except  the  industry  of  killing  them  and  sellnig  their  skins? 
Is  not  every  single  element  in  that  proposition  unfounded  in  fact?  If 
it  be  unfounded  in  fact,  then  it  is  uunecessary  to  discuss  how  far  the 
law  has  any  application  to  it. 

I  myself  do  not  believe,  or  rather  I  submit  that  you  cannot  make 
out — unless  these  animals  are  domestic  animals,  which  I  shall  speak  of 
hereafter — that  if  all  these  things  were  done  which  it  is  argued  would 
give  property,  there  is  any  law  to  warrant  such  inference.  Suppose 
they  are  wild  animals — I  am  assuming,  of  course,  all  along,  that  they 
retain  that  class  still  and  have  not  changed  or  been  diverted  from  it  by 
any  act  on  the  part  of  man — if  they  are  wild  animals,  and  if,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  man  does  act  on  their  natural  disposition  to  secure  their  vol- 
untary return — it  cannot  be  voluntary  because  if  they  knew  he  was 
there  they  would  not  come  back — but  if  he  secures  their  habitual  return 
to  his  custody  and  power,  so  as  to  make  the  same  use  of  it  as  in  the 
case  of  domestic  animals,  so  as  to  kill  and  eat  them  or  sell  them,  and 
thus  secure  the  useful  result — if  he  does  all  that,  what  does  he  do  with 
regard  to  the  seals  that  the  hunter  does  not  do  in  the  case  of  every 
t)tlier  wild  animal.  He  acts  on  their  instinct  and  so  secures  their  return, 
and  obtains  the  useiul  result.  1  submit  therefore  that  it  is  indillerent 
whether  these  facts  which  are  here  state<l  are  true  as  facts,  which  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  they  are  not,  or  whether  they  are  not  true. 
If  they  are  true  as  facts  we  submit  there  is  no  law  which,  by  reason  of 
them,  gives  any  property  in  the  people  who  practise  these  arts. 

]\ry  friend  says  tliis  species  of  property  is  well  described  as  property 
per  industriam.  Now  you  have  only  to  read  Blackstone  or  Bracton,  or 
any  other  authority  on  the  subject,  and  you  will  see  that  indusirla  as 
there  described  is  of  a  wholly  ditferent  character. 

Perliai)s  I  may  as  well  say  here  that  it  is  difficult  to  conduct  an  argu- 
ment of  this  sort  in  any  sort  of  order;  and  there  is  a  unitter  which  may 
come  in  now  well  as  at  any  other  stage,  a  imitter  which  has  been  already 
referred  to:  namely  fl>n">«»,s  revcrtendi,  and  the  api>licatioii  which,  in  my 
view,  it  has  to  this  case.  I  submit  as  an  incontestable  proi)osition  of  law 
that  it  has  no  application  whatever  to  this  case,  unless  these  animals 
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are  tame  and  reclaimed;  and  then  it  can  have  no  application  nnless 
there  has  been  previous  possession  taken  of  them;  and  then  that  its 
only  application,  purpose  or  value,  is  as  an  item  of  evidence  tending  to 
show  that  they  have  been  reclaimed;  and  as  a  necessary  consequence 
from  that,  that  it  has  no  application  whatever  uuless  this  animus  rever- 
tendi  is  produced  by  the  act  of  man. 

j^ow,  let  us  see  whether  that  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  law.  In 
the  first  place,  in  the  case  of  domestic  animals,  animus  revertendi  has 
no  application  and  no  place  at  all,  because  it  is  not  wanted.  It  makes 
no  possible  difference,  if  my  horse  or  cow  strays,  whether  they  have  the 
animus  revertendi  or  not.  They  are  my  property  wherever  they  go  to, 
wherever  I  can  follow  them,  and  wherever  1  can  find  them.  If  a  horse 
or  a  cow  strays,  it  is  often  because  of  the  instinct  to  get  back  to 
some  place  with  which  he  is  better  acquainted,  and  in  which  he  has 
lived  longer.  In  the  case  of  wild  animals,  it  has  no  application,  for  a 
totally  different  reason.  It  is  absolutely  useless,  and  has  no  value  as 
indicating  or  rather  tending  to  prove  proj^erty.  A  rabbit  which  leaves 
my  warren  and  a  pheasant  which  leaves  my  preserve  have,  unquestion- 
ably, animus  revertendi;  but  that  does  not  give  me  property  in  them. 
My  rabbit  may  leave  its  burrow  on  my  land,  and  may  cross  the  bound- 
ary to  my  next  neighbour,  and  while  I  am  looking  at  it  he  may  shoot 
it.  I  may  protest  against  it,  or  beg  him  not  to.  I  may  tell  him, 
"That  animal  has  just  left  my  land — it  has  got  young  on  my  land  and 
will  return  to  them:  leave  him  alone."  My  neighbour  may  say,  "I  am 
very  sorry;  but  he  is  on  my  land  and  I  am  going  to  shoot  him."  He 
may  shoot  him  and  appropriate  him,  and  I  have  no  sort  of  recourse. 
There  is  nothing  clearer  there  than  the  animus  revertendi.  He  does  not 
deny  it;  he  is  not  concerned  to  deny  it,  but  he  simply  says,  "Here  is  a 
wild  animal  on  my  land:  if  I  can  appropriate  him  to  myself,  I  have  a 
right  to  do  it;  and  I  am  going  to  do  it.  Your  protestations  have  no 
force  or  value  whatever.  The  law  is  on  my  side,  and  I  am  going  to  take 
advantage  of  my  rights  under  the  law".  I  believe  that  is  a  i)roposition 
which  nobody  having  looked  into  the  subject  will  attempt  to  dispute. 

If  then  animus  revertendi  has  no  ajiplication  to  either  of  those  two 
classes,  the  only  one  remaining  is  those  animals  whicli,  being  born  ferce 
naturcB,  have  become  by  the  act  of  man  so  tamed  or  reclaimed  that  they 
have  i)assed  from  the  class  of  wikl  animals  into  that  of  domestic  ani- 
mals. And  then,  if  you  desire  to  prove  tliat  though  once  wild  they  have 
now  become  reclaimed,  if  you  can  show  that  they  have  a  dis])osition  to 
return  and  that  that  disposition  to  return  was  created  by  you,  it  might 
have  some  for<<»-  and  value  as  a  piece  of  evidence  to  show  reclamation 
and  taming;  otherwise  it  has  none. 

Take  this  simple  instance.  I  catch  a  fox,  or  any  other  wild  animal, 
I  do  not  care  wliat,  and  having  got  him  I  keep  him  for  a  day  and  let 
him  go.  He  goes,  and  in  his  lirst  instance  of  Iriglit  leaves  nty  territory. 
Beyond  all  question  he  is  going  to  return?  He  is  going  to  return  because 
he  has  got  his  lionie  on  my  hmd  and  is  acetistomed  to  it,  or  he  has  got 
yonng  on  my  land  and  natuial  instinct  })r()m])ts  him  to  return.  But 
that  lias  no  weight  or  efficacy  in  enabling  me  to  claim  i)roperty  in  him, 
8imi)ly  because  I  had  notliing  to  do  with  producing  it.  If,  on  tlie  other 
hand,  I  have  l<ej)t  a  Avild  animal  so  long  tliat  by  1ee<liiig  it  and  taming 
it,  or  by  conOning  it,  when  it  leaves  my  place  it  in(en<ls  to  return,  not 
in  obedience  to  any  instinct  produced  by  nature,  but  in  consequence 
of  what  I  have  done  to  it,  and  it  desires  to  return  to  me  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protection  or  feeding,  or  whatever  it  may  be  which  it  is  accus- 
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toiiied  to  get  from  me,  then  I  can  point  to  that  animus  revertendi  as 
evidence  to  show  tliat  I  have  rcclnimort  that  animal,  and  that  it  has 
passed  from  the  catoj^ory  of  wild  aniiiuils  into  that  of  tame. 

But,  in  order  to  ])ass  from  one  class  into  another,  there  must  be  a 
change  in  the  animal's  nature; — that  is  the  whole  story.  Tlu-re  must 
be  a  change  in  the  nature  of  the  animal,  a  change  to  the  nature  of  a 
domestic  aninuil;  and  that  change  must  have  been  wrought  in  it  by 
man.  Now,  let  us  ajiply  that  to  the  seals.  Can  anyone  ])retend  to  say 
for  an  instant  that  any  change  in  the  nature  of  these  seals,  good,  bad 
or  inditfcrent,  of  any  sort  or  kind  has  been  [)roduced  by  man  'I  in  what 
respect  do  the  seals  freciuenting  an  uninhabited  Island, — an  island  never 
yet  discovered,  or  an  island  discovered,  say,  a  week  ago  or  a  nu)nth 
ago, — in  what  respect  do  the  habits  and  nature  of  those  seals  differ 
from  the  nature  of  the  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands? 

Unless  it  can  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  some  change  in  the  nature 
of  the  animal  which  attaches  and  belongs  to  the  seals  of  the  Pribilof 
Islands,  as  opi)osed  to  the  seals  of  the  other  islands  that  I  have  referred 
to,  then  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  any  change,  or  that  the  United 
States  have  produced  any  change;  and  the  animal  remains  just  as  it 
was,  a  wild  aninuil. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  you  would  not  insist,  I  suppose,  that  the 
change  in  the  nature  of  the  animal  from  domestic  to  wild,  when  brought 
about  by  the  interference  of  man,  would  give  a  right  of  property  to  any 
one  who  might  capture  it,  as  res  nnUius;  as,  for  instance,  if  a  man  has 
a  colt  on  his  land,  and  by  harsh  treatment  or  in  some  other  way  alarms 
it  so  that  it  becomes  as  wild  as  a  deer,  he  still  would  not  have  lost  his 
property. 

Mr.  Robinson. — If  I  were  to  attempt,  with  deferem-e,  to  answer  that 
question,  I  sh(mld  have  to  go  back  into  speculation  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  habits  of  animals  which  are  hardly  worth  reverting  to. 
I  believe  one  great  writer  has  said  that  all  animals  originally  were 
domestic,  and  that  those  that  are  wild  have  been  rendered  so  simply 
by  the  brutality  of  man. 

Senator  Morgan. — But  if  you  are  right  that  a  wild  animal  can  be 
tamed,  and  becomes  property  because  you  have  rendered  it  tame  by 
kindness,  cannot  you  turu  a  tame  aninuil  into  an  animal  ferce  natures 
by  reason  of  your  harsh  treatment? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — I  must  confess  that  I  have  never  thought  of  consid- 
ering that  question  as  it  could  not  possibly  arise.  At  the  same  time  I 
do  not  believe  that  I  can  make  my  cow  a  wild  animal  by  any  amount  of 
brutality. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  should  think  not  myself. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — And,  further,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  law  can  be 
found  to  say  so;  but  I  can  make  a  wild  animal  a  tame  animal,  aiul  there 
is  abundant  law  for  that.  There  are  many  cases  where  we  find  the  law 
laid  down  as  unquestionable,  or  at  all  events  where  it  has  not  been 
questioned,  and  in  such  cases  I  do  not  trouble  myself  to  hunt  out 
whether  the  converse  is  true,  or  upon  what  the  law  stands,  because  I 
know  that  is  the  law. 

Senator  Morgan. — If  the  dominion  over  it  is  the  same  without  culti- 
vation as  with,  it  seems  to  me  it  makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  but  I  understand  that  what  you  suggest  is  a 
speculative  view.  You  certainly  can  make  a  wild  animal  a  tame  one; 
but  witli  reference  to  making  a  tame  one  wild,  I  can  only  say  that  the 
law  does  not  allow  it.     I  never  heard  of  a  law  that  allows  it,  and  never 
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heard  of  a  wild  horse  that  once  was  a  tame  horse,  or  of  a  wild  cow  that 
once  was  a  tame  cow.  I  do  not  think  the  thing  is  possible.  That  is  all 
that  can  be  said. 

With  great  deference,  one  could  suggest  excellent  and  natural  reasons 
for  it.  I  do  not  think  a  man  who  has  bought  a  valuable  animal  and 
paid  a  large  price  for  it  loses  his  property  in  it  simply  because  he  treats 
it  brutally  and  creates  an  aversiou  in  the  animal  to  him,  and  it  therefore, 
becomes  ferocious.  We  know  that  some  horses  are  very  dangerous,  so 
in  the  case  of  Texas  steers  which  occasionally  roam  the  Streets  of  New 
York  and  frequently  do  damage,  but  I  never  heard  that  they  were  wild 
animals,  though  they  are  intiuitely  more  dangerous  and  destructive 
than  many.  1  can  say  nothing  more  as  to  that.  With  regard  to  the 
question  you  have  put  to  me  I  reply  there  is  no  possibility  in  law  of  mak- 
ing a  tame  animal  wild,  while  it  is  clearly  possible  to  make  a  wild  one 
tame.    That  is  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give. 

Then  again,  let  me  put  what  has  been  put  by  my  learned  friends 
within  a  very  short  time,  and  which  I  only  advert  to  for  the  sake  of  a 
few  remarks.  What  would  be  the  result  of  this  property  being  in  the 
United  States  ?  They  claim  the  finding  that  these  seals  are  the  proijerty 
of  the  United  States,  which  must  mean  that  it  is  prohibited  to  all  per- 
sons to  destroy  them. 

I  seldom  venture  to  prophesy,  and,  I  should  not  dream  of  doing  it 
now  if  I  were  not  prophesying  in  the  Company  of  a  person  in  whom  I 
have  the  confidence  that  I  have  in  Senator  Morgan;  but  a  speech  of 
his  was  read  here  some  time  ago  in  which  he  says  that  the  Pacific 
fisheries  are  destined  to  be(!ome  more  important  than  the  Atlantic.  For 
myself,  having  been  to  that  coast  several  times,  I  may  say  that  I  think 
they  will,  and  may  become  so  in  a  shorter  time  than  people  who  have 
never  seen  that  part  of  the  country  are  inclined  to  believe.  When  they 
do  become  of  importance  the  seals  in  all  i)r()bability  will  go,  and  no 
laws  will  save  them,  for  the  reason  that  public  opinion  will  be  against 
them.  Whenever  the  seals  come  into  conflict  with  the  food  fishes  in  that 
part  of  the  world  the  fate  of  the  seals  is  decreed;  no  regulations,  no 
laws,  no  statutes,  will  ever  be  available  or  effectual  to  save  them. 

The  President. — Perhaps  you  will  have  to  consider  that  feature  of 
the  case  on  the  question  of  Eegulalions? 

Mr.  liOBiNSON. — I  am  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Tribunal  for 
that  simple  reason.  It  was  well  said,  I  forget  by  whom,  that  laws  were 
like  water,  they  could  never  rise  higher  than  their  source,  that  source 
being  i)ublic  opinion;  and  it  makes  no  difference  what  Statutes  are  on 
the  Statute-book,  or  what  is  the  municipal  law  of  any  country.  If 
that  law  has  for  its  object  to  protect  seals  as  against  a  food  fish,  in  that 
part  of  the  country  the  law,  cannot  be  enforced  because  i)ublicoi»inion 
will  be  against  it. 

What  is  the  effect  of  what  our  friends  are  asking  this  Tribunal  to 
d<'(;lare?  That  these  seals  are  their  property?  it  is  (piite  impossible, 
if  tliey  are  flurir  property,  to  get  rid  of  the  elfect  of  that  finding, 
because  they  are  their  i)roi)erty  wherever  they  go  and  whatever  they 
are  doing.  No  man  has  a  right  to  destroy  them.  He  must  answer  to 
their  owners  if  he  does.  Now,  if  they  should  become  injurious  to  the 
fisheries  industiy  as  they  possibly  may— and  1  say  possil)ly  because, 
confident  as  I  an'i  of  the  prediction  alluded  to,  it  is  still  only  a  possibil- 
ity— we  knoAV  that  the  canning  industries  arc  enormous  and  are  grow- 
ing year  by  yeai';  and  we  know  tliat  the  seals  iVa]  and  feed  in  increas- 
ing (piantities  upon  llie  fish  which  snpport  those  industries.  Now,  sup- 
pose the  bealb  should  gather  at  the  mout  h  of  the  Praser,  where  some  of 
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these  larijest  CanTieiics  are,  as  it  is  only  natural  they  shoiiM;  and  as, 
the  salmon  close  in  to  go  nj)  the  Kiver  the  seals  should  also  close  in  and 
destroy  them? 

Senator ]\IC)KGAN, — Is  there  a ny  eviden(te  that  they  have  ever  done  so? 

Mr.  ItoiUNSON. — There  is  evidence  that  they  follow  tiie  fish. 

Senator  Morgan. — liut  I  am  talking  of  tlie  Salmon  Fisheries  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Fraser  IvIn  er  or  any  other  Kiver? 

Mr.  Ror.iNSON. — If  you  ask  me,  if  1  have  any  evidence  that,  because 
salmon  have  collected  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser,  therefore  seals  have, 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have.  J>ut  I  am  content  to  ask  any  member  of  the 
Tribunal  if  that  is  iu)t  to  be  ai)])rehended. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  merely  enquired  if  there  was  any  evidence  of  it! 

Mr.  lloBiNSON. — No;  there  is  none. 

The  President. — Where  is  the  Fraser  River? 

Mr.  Robinson. — It  is  (J  or  8  miles  to  the  north  of  Vancouver,  near 
the  line  of  the  boundary. 

(General  FOSTER. — That  is  an  interior  water. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes;  it  is  an  interior  water. 

The  President. — Near  to  the  line,  of  course,  taken  by  the  seals? 

General  Foster. — And  it  empties  into  an  interior  water. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  just  where  the  seals  would  come. 

General  Foster. — No;  that  is  w^hy  I  make  the  point,  it  empties  into 
an  interior  water. 

Mr.  Tup  PER. — Which  connects  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  Robinson. — At  all  events,  I  accept  that  statement.  I  know  the 
Fraser  very  well  and  have  been  up  it  some  distance. 

The  President. — Is  it  the  mouth  of  a  channel? 

Mr.  Robinson. — It  empties  into  one  of  those  channels;  but,  if  Gen- 
eral Foster  has  been  there,  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  have  been  there, 
and  have  seen  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser;  and,  if  I  was  asked  where  it 
em])tied  itself,  1  should  have  said  it  emptied  into  the  sea. 

The  President. — If  you  have  both  been  there  and  cannot  agree  upon 
the  facts,  how  shall  ice  get  on. 

General  Foster. — We  are  really  both  agreed. 

Mr.  Robinson. — At  all  events  let  me  take  the  Skena,  which  is  a 
British  Columbian  river.  If  the  Fraser  does  not  empty  itself  into  the 
Ocean,  it  would  make  no  difference,  as  we  know  from  the  evidence  that 
seals  follow  the  fish  into  interior  waters,  and  I  have  read  evidence  and 
can  i)oint  it  out  that  they  are  found  in  interior  waters  following  the 
salmon  and  schools  of  fish, 

Lord  llANNEN. — Is  there  any  evidence  that  they  follow  them  up  the 
Rivers? 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  believe  not. 

Senator  Morgan. — In  San  Juan  de  Fuca  they  pass  in.  Would  it 
incommode  you,  Mr.  Robinson,  if  I  asked  you  a  question  for  my  own 
information? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Indeed,  it  would  not,  Sir. 

Senator  Morgan. — I  wish  to  know  what  you  call  interior  waters  are 
those  lying  behind  Vancouver  Island  and  along  the  coast, — are  they 
navigable  waters? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — Are  they  navigated  by  the  ships  of  the  world? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — Going  u])  aiul  down  the  coasts  of  British  Posses- 
sions and  Alaskan  Possessions? 
B  s,  pt  xiii 38 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON.  —Yes.  Tou  probably  know  this,  that  there  is  regular 
navigation  between  Victoria  and  Vancouver,  and  that  is  Inland  Waters. 
It  is  an  archipelago  of  Islands.  I  have  been  there,  and  can  speak  to 
that.    If  you  tarn  and  look  on  the  Map,  you  will  see  it  in  a  moment. 

Senator  Morgan. — Those  waters  lie  between  the  Islands  and  the 
main  Continents,  and  are  navigable  waters? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Oh !  yes,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  TUPPER. — It  is  a  Steamer  route. 

Mr.  Robinson. — It  is  the  popular  tourist  route  from  Victoria  and 
San  Francisco.  In  point  of  fact  it  runs  along  that  archipelago,  and 
that  forms  the  attraction  of  the  route.  It  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
that  coast  from  Vancouver  to  San  Francisco,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  that 
it  is  an  open  coast  devoid  of  islands  or  harbours,  but  from  Vancouver 
north  it  is  a  continual  archipelago.  It  would  make  no  difference  in  my 
argument  whether  the  seals  come  into  the  interior  waters  to  get  the 
salmon  as  they  are  preparing  to  pass  up  the  Fraser  or  into  the  ocean — 
I  had,  perhaps,  better  take  the  Skena  in  British  Columbia,  which  I 
believe  passes  into  open  water.  I  have  not  spoken  of  it  before,  and  I 
do  not  speak  of  it  positively,  but  I  know  a  canning  industry  is  carried 
on,  and  that  the  salmon  brought  from  the  Skena — which  is  another 
illustration  of  some  interesting  statistics  that  n)y  friends  have  stated — 
is  said  to  be  of  a  finer  character  than  the  salmon  that  come  from  the 
lower  waters.  When  speaking  of  canned  salmon  I  have  heard  it  said, 
"Get  it  from  the  Skena."  Then  take  that  river.  Suppose  the  seals 
collected  there  to  prey  on  the  salmon,  and  seriously  to  interfere  with 
the  canning  industry,  as  they  will  do  if  your  view,  sir,  should  be  sus- 
tained, as  it  may  be  in  a  short  time — probably  in  our  time  and  before 
very  long — that  those  fisheries  will  become  of  immense  importance:  on 
that  day  those  seals  will  be  doomed.  They  will  have  no  friends.  Public 
opinion  will  be  against  them,  and  they  will  be  exterminated.  Is  it 
possible  that  an  animal  as  to  which  that  can  be  said  with  truth  can  be 
the  property  of  an  individual  so  that  he  can  own  it  wherever  it  goes 
and  be  entitled  to  protect  it? 

When  we  add  to  that  what  is  not  improbable — for  we  know,  that 
sealskins,  which  are  an  article  of  luxury  and  taste,  may  diminisli  in 
value,  that  the  taste  for  them  may  diminish,  and  that  the  seal  industry 
wouhl  then  be  of  little  importance  and  yield  little  return,  and  might 
not  be  worth  carrying  on,  while  the  industry  connected  with  the  food 
fisli  must  be  of  increasing  imi)ortance,  and  of  enornious  value,  and  of 
absolute  necessity  to  the  population  as  a  means  of  subsistence — when 
we  say  that  that  may  happen,  how  is  it  possible  to  talk  of  protecting 
the  seals,  not  now,  but  for  all  time,  by  giving  them  as  property  to  any 
particidar  nation  or  individuals.  The  thing  is  impossible,  because  it 
would  be  contrary  to  every  interest  of  the  world,  and  to  every  reason- 
able princii)le. 

Therefore  I  say  that  that  forms  another  reason  why  this  claim  of 
property  is  not  possible  on  reasonable  grounds.  I  am  not  going  now 
into  nice  priiutiples  of  law  or  citations  of  authority.  I  am  talking  to 
reasoiuiblc  men;  and  on  reasonable  princi])les  I  ask  is  it  i)Ossible  to 
assign  any  projx'rty  in  these  animals  that  will  give  a  right  to  protect 
them  irr<*s|)ec(ive  of  tlie  circumstances,  as  tliey  may  change  from  time 
to  tiirie,  and  as  the  interest  of  the  world  njay  require  them  to  change? 
If  not,  it  is  not  ])()ssible  to  assign  ])i()i><'rty  in  these  seals  to  any  par- 
ticular nation  or  to  any  ])aitic,ular  individual. 

If  I  wei<!  to  ask  any  ordiiniry  person  what  the  seal  is — and  T  am 
recurring  for  a  moment  to  its  character  in  natural  Ilistory — what  is  a 
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HOi\\°{  1  think  theaiiswcr  would  be  without  question  tliatit  is  amarine 
aMiniul,a  free  swiinniiii;;'  auiiiial  of  tlie  Oct3aii,aiid  the  property  of  any- 
body who  can  take  it. 

i)Ut  if  we  ask  my  learned  friends  here  wliat  is  tlie  Alaskan  far-seal, 
the  answer  is  tlnit  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  is  a  terrestrial  domestic  animal 
and  belongs  to  tlie  (Jovernmcnt  of  the  United  States. 

Now  for  what  reason  or  on  what  j^ronnd  is  it  that  the  iiir-seal  of 
Alaska  differs  from  all  otlier  fur  seals  of  the  world  which  have  yet  been 
discovered,  because  that  is  the  result  of  the  definition  now  assigned  to 
tliem,  that  they  are  terrestrial  and  domestic  animals  and  tlie  property 
of  the  United  States,  the  ordinary  fur  seals  and  hair  seals  all  over  the 
world  being  marine  animals  according  to  the  classiticatiou  of  all  Natu- 
ralists, ami  animals  /6T«'  natiira;  belonging  to  nobody? 

While  I  am  at  that  point  1  may  ask — a  question  which  has  always 
been  to  me  one  of  doubt  and  perplexity.  It  is  not  of  great  importance, 
and  my  learned  friends  may  tlierefore — perhaps  I  should  not  say  "  there- 
fore", because  I  believe  they  would  do  so  whether  it  was  of  great 
importance  or  not — endeavour  to  clear  it  up  for  me.  I  tind  in  tlie  United 
States  Case  at  pages  li{)5  and  21)0  as  one  of  the  ])ro])ositions  which  they 
say  they  have  established,  that  it  never  mingles  with  other  herds.  At 
page  21)5  they  say  that  the  Alaskan  fur-seal  is  essentially  a  land  animal, 
and  then  I  find  on  the  next  ])age  it  is  said  it  never  mingles  with  any  other 
herd,  and  the  identity  of  eacli  individual  seal  when  in  the  water  can  be 
established  with  certainty.  1  really  do  not  know  what  is  the  meaning 
of  that  assertion.  I  have  seen  seals  in  the  water,  and  how  it  is  possible 
for  anybody  to  say  that  at  all  times,  when  in  the  water,  the  identity  of 
each  individual  seal  can  be  established  with  certainty,  I  have  been 
unable  to  understand.  I  do  not  think  it  is  of  great  importance  what  is 
meant  by  it,  but  how  the  statement  came  into  the  case,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  sui)ported,  I  do  not  know. 

If  you  knew  each  seal,  as  the  President  once  suggested,  as  the  shep- 
herd knows  his  sheep,  in  the  millions,  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell 
them  individually,  even  if  you  were  alongside  of  them,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  that  allegation  is  put  in  or  what  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I 
thought  it  meant  the  identity  of  each  seal-herd;  but  even  then  it  would 
be  wrong,  unless  it  means  that  it  can  be  established  with  certainty  by 
reason  of  its  position  and  locality.  If  they  mean  to  say  the  identity 
of  each  seal-herd  can  be  established,  because  you  only  find  one  herd  on 
the  eastern  coast  and  the  other  on  the  west. 

Lord  Hannen. — That  is  the  meaning  of  it,  I  think.  It  says  it  never 
mingles  with  any  other  herd. 

Mr.  EoBiNSON. — That  probably  may  be  so. 

Lord  Hannen. — It  means  the  identity  of  seals  belonging  to  each 
herd. 

j\[r.  Robinson. — Yes,  that  is  the  ojily  construction  that  can  be  i)ut 
upon  it;  but  it  is  certainly  not  i)ut  plainly.  I  know  it  has  struck  others 
besides  myself,  and  I  mention  it,  because  I  have  not  known  what  was 
intended  by  it. 

Then,  further,  with  regard  to  its  domestic  nature,  one  thing  is  abso- 
lutelj'  certain,  if  you  look  at  our  Counter  Case,  I  do  not  delay  to  read 
extracts,  but  at  page  113,  there  are  numerous  extracts  which  show  tliat 
the  seal  is  an  animal  very  easily  frightened  and  terrilied,  and  is  subject 
to  what  we  call  stampedes.  There  are  numerous  extracts  given  there 
which  show  it  is  a  timid  animal. 

1  need  not  stop  to  read  the  extracts,  nor  to  insist  upon  the  proof, 
for  we  have  it  in  evidence  that  all  precautions  are  takeu  by  the  United 
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States  upon  the  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  keepins:  men  out  of  their 
sight,  and  of  not  goiug:  near  them,  not  frightening  them,  not  terrifying 
them;  they  vi-ill  not  allow  men  to  smoke;  they  will  not  allow  them  to 
whistle;  they  will  not  allow  a  noise;  they  will  not  allow  dogs — every 
possible  precaution  is  taken  to  avoid  frightening  the  seals  or  acting  upon 
their  i^eculiar  sensibility  and  timidity. 

In  addition  to  that,  how  can  you  call  an  animal  a  domestic  animal 
when  it  is  beyond  all  question  that  for  eight  months  of  the  year  it  dis- 
appears altogether;  its  master  cannot  follow  it,  or  identify  it:  its  master 
does  not  know  where  it  is;  and  it  would  die  if  it  remained  Avith  him? 
If  they,  here  again,  insist  on  the  animus  revertendi  at  the  end  of  that 
time,  I  would  say,  what  probably  I  should  have  better  put  in  its  proper 
place,  there  is  no  instance  I  know  of  in  which  the  migratory  instinct 
of  returning  to  any  place  has  been  relied  upon  as  animus  rereriendi 
tending  to  enable  a  person  to  acquire  the  right  of  property,  or  where  it 
has  been  called  the  animus  revertendi  to  which  the  law  applies.  If  there 
be  animus  revertendi.  what  has  puzzled  me  in  this  case,  and  I  should 
like  very  much  to  see  if  it  can  be  answered  satisfactorily,  is,  who  has 
the  best  right  to  claim  the  animus  revertendi.  The  nations  who  are  all 
interested  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  may  say  they  have  the  animus  revertendi 
to  the  Ocean,  imperious  and  unchangeable, — more  imperious  and  more 
unchangeable  than  to  the  Pribilof  Islands,  for  this  reason:  if  the  Pri- 
bilof  Islands  were  submerged  the  seals  would  find  another  place, — I  do 
not  think  anj'body  doubts  that,  though  in  my  learned  friends'  Case  it 
may  be  doubted, — but  I  do  not  doubt  that  if  the  Pribilof  islands  were 
tomorrow  submerged  these  seals  would  find  some  other  place  to  haul 
up  and  breed  on,  Avhile  if  anything  happened  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  those 
seals  must  die.  They  must  feed;  they  must  go  out  to  the  sea  and  can- 
not remain  on  the  Islands.  Then  I  put  myself  in  the  position  of  a 
person  interested  in  pelagic  sealing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  or  a  nation 
interested. — all  rights  being  equal  among  us.  Thej^  say  "  when  those 
seals  leave  us  thej'  must  come  back  to  the  Ocean  by  the  imperious 
instincts  of  their  nature,  and  not  only  that  but  all  the  food  the}'  get 
they  get  in  the  Ocean,  and  not  only  that  but  they  would  die  if  they  did 
not  come  back  to  the  Ocean.  If  animus  revertendi  has  any  application 
at  all,  why  cannot  it  be  claimed  as  much  at  one  end  as  at  the  other?" 

Take  the  ducks,  take  the  geese,  the  northern  ducks,  as  we  know 
being  bred,  many  of  them,  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  They  have  the 
animus  revertendi  there,  and  the  Esquimaux  may  claim  them  because 
they  come  there  to  breed  and  have  the  animus  revertendi. 

The  President. — Would  you  not  make  any  difference  between  the 
animus  revertendi  to  a  place  which  is  the  property  of  a  nation  and 
the  animus  revertendi  to  the  ocean,  which  belongs  to  nobody? 

Mr.  lioniNSON. — None  that  I  can  see.  I  had  thought  of  that,  Mr. 
Pr«'sid(>nt,  but  there  is  not — I  speak,  of  course,  subject  to  correction  if 
any  dilference  should  occur  to  you — I  am  not  aware  that  there  is  any- 
thing that  can  make  any  difference  in  the  princiide.  The  learned 
President  of  course  understands  wliat  I  mean.  I  mean  for  the  pur- 
])osc  of  giving  luojxMty  I  am  not  able  to  see  any  diflerence.  There  is 
a  distinction,  not  a  ditlcrence. 

The  President. —  I  meicly  in(|uired  what  was  in  your  mind, 

Mr.  RoiUNSON. — Theie  is  a  distinction;  but  is  it  a  distinction  wiiich 
mak(\s  a  dilference  in  legal  [)rincii)]e?  1  have  not  been  able  to  see  that 
it  can  do  so. 

So,  then,  the  (tnimus  rrrerlendi,  I  submit,  is  out  of  the  question,  W(> 
now  come  to  another  subject.     1  have  endeavored  so  far  as  1  am  able 
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to  discuss  this  question  upon  the  |)iiii(;i))Ies  of  uiuiiicipai  law  which 
tlie.v  say  apitly  to  it,  and  wliich  they  say  distiiiji^nish  it  from  all  other  aiii- 
iiials  ferw  tiaturcv,  wiiicli  they  say  make  it  a  doiiM'stic  animal;  and  if  it 
is  to  be  a  domestic  animal  I  venture  to  say  that  it  must  be  a  domestic 
animal  by  its  nature.  I  have  had  this  difliculty  also,  that  in  some 
parts  of  my  learned  friends'  arfjument  I  lind  statements  from  which  I 
should  jrather  that  they  claim  it  to  be  a  domestic  animal  by  nature, 
and  in  others  I  find  statements  wlii'jh  go  to  show  that  their  argument 
is  that  it  is  a  domestic  animal  made  so  by  them,  although  a  wild  ani- 
mal originally.  One  thing  1  think  is  clear,  that  unless  it  is  a  domestic 
animal  by  nature  they  certainly  have  not  made  it  one;  and  I  think 
they  are  driven  back  in  some  portions  of  their  argument. 

Lord  J1annI':n. — What  is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — 1  can  say  nothing  more  than  it  is  a  domestic  animal 
by  nature.  I  hardly  know  how  to  describe  it,  except  that  1  would  say 
that  it  is  an  animal  which  has  a  domestic  nature.  Lord  Ilannen  will 
remember  the  question  that  was  once  asked,  what  was  an  arclidcacon, 
and  it  was  said  he  was  a  person  who  performed  archdiacoual  functions. 
I  really  do  not  know  that  J  can  say  what  is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature, 
except  by  saying  it  is  what  we  recognize  as  such. 

Lord  Hannen. — You  seemed  to  be  relying  on  the  distinction,  and 
therefore  I  wanted  to  know  what  you  meant. 

Mr.  I^OBINSON. — If  Lord  Hannen  asks  me  my  opinion  I  can  say  at 
once  that  I  think  there  is  a  plain  distinction  between  an  animal  which 
is  a  domestic  animal  by  nature  and  an  animal  which  has  been  tempo- 
rarily brought  within  the  class. of  domestic  animals  by  reason  of  the 
industry  or  art  of  man  exercised  upon  it. 

There  is  just  this  difference:  That  a  domestic  animal  proper  remains 
a  domestic  animal  forever,  and  must  remain  a  domestic  animal  for- 
ever; it  was  born  so,  and  must  die  so;  but  an  animal  tiiat  has  been 
tamed  and  reclaimed  belongs  to  the  class  of  domestic  aniuuds  only  so 
long  as  it  retains  that  nature.  If  that  animal  should  escape  and 
regains  its  wild  nature  then  it  relapses  into  the  class  of  wild  auinuils. 

The  President. — Do  you  regard  the  bee  as  a  reclaimed  animal  or 
as  a  domestic  animal? 

j\Ir.  KoBiNSON. — 1  should  say  when  the  bee  is  hived  and  reclaimed, 
as  they  put  it,  then  it  would  be  a  reclaimed  animal.  You  get  your 
property  in  bees,  as  Bracton  says,  by  reason  of  occupation  and  hiving. 
If  tliat  occupation  and  hiving  has  been  such  as  to  give  you  a  property, 
it  is  because  you  have  reclaimed  it. 

The  President. — Then  the  bee,  you  think,  is  au  animal /tru'  luitiircr. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — I  should  say  it  was  originally  a  wild  animal,  but 
when  you  conie  to  hive  them  and  conline  them,  you  make  them  for  the 
time  tame.     Tlmt  is  you  bring  them  into  that  class. 

The  President.— The  reclaiming  is  the  hiving? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — The  reclaiming  is  the  hiving  and  confining.  Yes, 
sir. 

The  President. — Confining? 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — Confining  it  in  the  hive.  I  will  not  say  confining, 
because  it  is  perhaps  hardly  a  jiroper  expression  to  be  used. 

Lord  Hannen. — Homing. 

Mr.  lioBiNSON. — Homing;  yes  sir.  Of  course  you  have  the  power 
of  confining  them,  as  my  learned  friends  say. 

The  President. — Putting  them  into  the  hive. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — Putting  them  in  the  hive,  and  their  coming  back  to 
the  hive  and  living  in  the  hive,  and  your  providing  shelter,  food,  etc. 
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If  it  comes  witliin  any  of  those  classes  it  must  come  within  the  class 
of  reclaimed  animals.  That  is  to  say  it  is  temporarily  in  that  class.  I 
do  not  know  how  else  I  can  pat  it.  I  may  say  that  there  was  a  case 
reported  only  the  other  day— possibly  it  may  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  some  members  of  tlie  Tribunal — in  which  the  question  of  the 
length  of  time  that  is  necessarj'-  to  confine  a  wild  animal  in  order  to 
bring-  it  in  that  class  came  up.  It  is  perhaps  known  to  some  of  the 
Tribunal  that  there  is  a  law  in  England  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  domestic  animals;  and  the  Humane  Society  proceeded  against  per- 
sons who  were  carrying  on  in  some  of  the  northern  counties  the  game 
of  rabbit  coursing.  It  was  said  that  these  rabbits  had  been  kept  for  a 
week  or  ten  days  in  confinement  prior  to  turning*  them  out  to  course, 
and  that  they  had  thereby  become  domestic  animals.  Mr.  Justice 
Wright  held  tliat  he  could  not  possibly  say  that  that  made  them 
domestic  animals;  and  the  paper,  which  seemed  to  agree  with  that, 
said  they  feared  tliere  was  no  doubt  that  the  decision  was  correct,  but 
they  wished  it  could  be  otherwise. 

The  President. — Do  you  think  a  hived  bee  would  fall  under  that 
law? 

Lord  Hannen. — I  do  not  think  cruelty  to  animals  is  extended  to  bees. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  do  not  think  it  is;  though  I  am  afraid  they  are 
subject  to  a  great  deal  of  cruelty  very  often  in  order  to  get  at  their  honey. 

I  pass  then  to  those  propositions  which  my  learned  friends  assert  are 
founded  either  on  international  law  or  the  law  of  nature;  and  so  far 
as  I  can  understand  they  are  the  same.  I  find  that  what  my  learned 
friends  assert  in  substance,  if  I  can  properly  state  it  in  substance,  is 
that  international  law  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  nature.  Differ- 
ing from  the  view  of  the  learned  Attorney  General,  they  say  that 
whatever  part  ot  the  law  of  nature  is  not  rejected  in  international  law 
may  fairly  be  presumed  to  be  assented  to,  and  therefore  that  anything 
they  can  say  comes  within  the  law  of  nature,  if  you  cannot  discover 
that  international  law  has  rejected  it  or  dissented  from  it,  forms  part  of 
international  law.  I  venture  to  say  that  is  contrary  to  all  theories 
upon  which  international  law  has  hitherto  been  founded.  But  we  may  at 
all  events  take  for  a  moment  the  different  propositions  which  they  found 
upon  that.  They  go  at  great  length  into  a  discussion  or  disquisition  of 
the  original  princijiles  and  foundation  of  the  institution  of  i)roperty, 
from  which  they  deduce  certain  i)rin(ii)U's.  I  can  only  say  of  those  ])rin- 
ciples  that  they  find  no  place  in  the  municipal  law  of  any  portion  of  the 
civilized  world.  They  may  be  valuable  abstract  discussions.  They  may 
be  very  useful  s[)ecnlative  theories  for  the  guidance  and  assistance  of 
those  who  are  nmking  laws,  in  order  to  decide  how  far  it  is  advisable, 
how  far  it  is  practicable,  to  make  their  numicipal  hiw  conform  to  them; 
in  otlier  words,  how  much  of  the  j)rinciples  laid  down  and  enunciated 
by  tliese  authors  as  ])art  of  Avhat  they  are  jjlcased  to  term  the  law  of 
natnre,  it  is  i)racticablc  or  useful  or  desirabU-  to  incor])()rate  into  their 
municipal  law.  For  any  other  i)urpose  I  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
aljsolutely  useless,  because  not  only  are  they  not  founded  on  any 
])osilive  syst<'m  of  either  municipal  or  international  law,  but  they  are 
theories  wliich  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  incori)orate  into  any 
system  of  laws  with  a  view  to  carrying  them  out. 

IjCt  me  for  a  moment  turn  to  the  first  assertion  which  is  made — and 
I  think  it  is  ])('rliaps  a  tyjiical  assertion — with  regard  to  this  ])roperty, 
founded  upon  that  hiw.  Tliey  asseit  that  they  are  trustees:  Tlnit  this 
l)roperty  is  not  tlieir  own,  that  they  are  tnistces  of  it  I'or  the  civilized 
world,  and  are  conferring  u[)(jn  tlie  civilized  world  the  blessings  which 
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sealskins  will  inevitably  bring:  to  those  wLo  can  afford  to  buy  tliom; 
and  they  say  that  that  is  an  oblifjatory  trust.  My  learned  friends  dif- 
fer about  that  however;  and  I  do  not  wonder  they  ditl'er  about  it.  My 
learned  frien<l  Mr.  Carter,  at  one  i)a<?e  which  has  been  pointed  out, 
asked  if  anybody  can  doubt  that  it  is  an  oblij^atory  trust;  if  it  can  be 
doubted  that,  if  a  nation  having]:  that  trust  incumbent  upon  it  were 
unfaitldnl  to  it,  other  nations  could  intervene  and  de])Dse  the  unfaith- 
ful trustee.  My  learne<l  friend  Mr.  Pheljjs,  as  I  understand,  founds 
to  a  certain  extent,  though  I  am  quite  free  to  admit  more  guardedly 
and  cautiously,  his  claim  to  i)roperty  upon  that  theory.  He  says  that 
if  the  only  object  of  the  United  States  in  keeping-  this  y)roperty  is  to 
allow  ])elagic  sealing  to  externunate  it,  of  course  they  are  free  to  destroy 
it,  aiul  that  their  abstinence  therefore  entitles  them  to  a  ])roperty. 
There  is  another  place  where  I  had  found  an  extract  in  which  it  was 
said  they  had  a  right  to  destroy  it.  I  must  look  for  that  again,  for 
I  have  not  the  reference  just  now.  But  at  all  events  there  is  that  dif- 
ference of  o])inion. 

After  stating  that,  they  state  that  self-interest  is  a  sure  guarantee 
for  the  performance  of  those  trust  obligations.  They  say  that  that  trust 
extends  to  the  means  and  capabilities  of  a  nation  for  production,  and 
that  those  who  are  wronged  by  a  breach  of  it  have  a  right  to  redress  the 
wrong,  which  would  be  nothing  l)ut  a  removal  of  the  unfaithful  trustee. 
Then  they  go  on  to  add  that  this  fundamental  truth,  that  this  useful 
race  is  the  ])ro])erty  of  mankind,  is  not  changed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  custody  and  defence  of  it  have  fallen  to  the  United  States,  and 
if  the  world  has  a  right  (as  it  certainly  has)  to  call  on  the  United  States 
to  make  its  benefits  available,  they  must  clothe  them  with  the  requi- 
site power. 

Now  in  discussing  this  question  I  would  like  to  say,  first,  from,  what 
point  of  view  I  api)roach  the  discussion  of  any  question  of  trusts.  I 
know  nothing  whatever  of  trusts  except  what  I  find  laid  down  in  cer- 
tain treatises  in  America  and  in  Enghmd.  Tliere  are  treatises  of 
acknowledged  authority  on  that  wsubject  both  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"water  and  on  this  side. 

Before  I  proceed  I  should  like  to  recur  a  moment  to  another  matter. 
I  find  at  page  554  that  Mr.  Coudert,  in  arguing  as  to  the  question  of 
property,  unfortunately  forgot  himself,  or  at  all  events  he  stated  views 
which  were  diametrically  opposed,  as  I  understand  it,  to  his  colleagues. 
He  says: 

To  put  an  extreme  case,  suppose  it  were  deemed  important  by  the  United  States 
to  kill  every  seal  upon  those  islands,  what  nation  in  the  world  would  have  a  riijht  to 
lind  any  fault?  What  nation  in  the  world  would  say  if  it  were  deeuied  good  policy, — 
if  it  were  advnntajifeous  to  us — if  there  were  a  profit  in  it — would  auy  nation  have  a 
right  to  say  that  it  is  not  our  property,  and  we  have  not  a  right  to  kill  them  for  our 
useful  purposes?  I  take  it  that  the  best  test  of  an  exclusive  ])rt>perty  right  is  the 
question  whether  or  not  auy  other  human  being  has  a  right  to  interfere. 

You  can  reconcile  that  to  a  certain  extent  with  what  is  said  in  Mr. 
Phelps'  argunuMit,  but  you  cannot  reconcih*  it  with  Mr.  Carter's  argu- 
ment. j\Iy  learned  friend  Mr.  Coudert,  I  know,  ought  to  have  followed 
one  of  my  learned  friends  or  the  otlier;  but  my  own  interpretation  is 
that  he  was  not  thinking  at  the  moment  of  nuiking  his  choice.  He  was 
surprised  for  the  moment  into  assuming  the  position  of  a  lawyer.  I 
think  he  forgot  for  the  moment  that  he  was  arguing  theoretical  and  met- 
ajdiysical  questions;  that  his  old  training  returned  to  him,  and  he 
enunciated  ordinary  common  sense  law  for  a  moment.  I  think  that  is 
the  explanation  of  Mr.  Coudert's  unconsciously  asserting  a  doctrine  so 
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diametrically  opposed  to  the  arn^umeiits  of  my  learned  friends,  but  so 
useful  for  his  then  immediate  i)urpi)se.  When  a  lawyer  trained  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  common  law  and  municipal  law  is  discu.ssing;  a  question  ' 
of  property,  and  is  told  that  it  must  be  discussed  not  upon  principles 
which  he  finds  laid  down  in  any  system  of  law,  but  upon  abstract 
theoretical  propositions  not  of  what  the  law  is,  but  what  it  ougiit  to 
be,  and  those  are  the  propositions  be  is  endeavoring  to  suppoit,  he 
is  very  apt  indeed  to  forget  himself,  and  to  say.  "Surely  I  have  a 
right  to  destroy  these  things :  they  are  in  my  power.  Who  could  inter- 
fere with  me,  if  I  chose  to  destroy  them  all?  Is  not  that  the  best  proof 
that  they  belong  to  me?"  I  think  Mr.  Coudert  forgot  for  the  moment 
the  propositions  which  it  was  his  purpose  to  support.  But  however  that 
may  be,  and  founding  my  knowledge  of  trusts  upon  nothing  in  the 
world  but  upon  those  treatises  which  I  have  referred  to,  let  us  make 
those  few  inquiries  which  every  one  would  make  when  he  was  told  that  a 
trust  was  asserted  and  was  denied.  I  think  the  questions  would 
naturally  occur  to  him.  How  was  the  trustee  appointed?  What  is  the 
nature  of  the  trust  which  he  is  to  perform  ?  How  is  the  performance  of 
that  trust  to  be  enforced? 

Now  then,  let  us  see  how  this  trustee  is  appointed.  Who  are  the 
cestuis  que  trusts.  Who  appointed  the  United  States  trustees  of  these 
seal  islands?  At  page  137  it  is  said  that  the  interest  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  is  almost  as  great  as  that  of  the 
United  States.  Great  Britain,  then,  is  one  of  the  most  influential  of 
the  cestuis  que  trustent.  But  Great  Britain  is  here  objecting  to  the 
assumi^ticm  of  this  office  of  trusteeship  by  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain  says,  "If  I  have  any  interest  in  this  seal  herd — and  I  either 
have  or  have  not — I  am  of  age,  and  I  wish  to  manage  my  own  property 
for  myself."  On  what  principle  is  she  not  to  do  it?  We  are  talking 
now  about  trusteeship.  The  other  nations  of  the  world,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  neither  assented  to  nor  dissented  from  the  assumption  of 
this  trusteeship  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  the  islands.  Then,  what 
is  the  next  thing  to  be  considered.  Who  are  tlie  trustees?  They  are 
the  persons  who  liave  the  largest  interest,  beyond  question,  in  the  trust 
property,  and  their  interest  is  diametri(;ally  opposed  to  that  of  the 
persons  holding  the  next  largest  interest,  for  whom  they  appoint  tli em- 
selves  trustees.  It  is  contrary  to  all  one's  ordinary  notions  that  they 
should  be  the  trustees  appointed:  because  their  interest  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  cestui  que  trustent  do  not  concur. 

Then  let  us  ask  what  is  the  nature  of  this  trust?  The  trust  is  to 
sell  the  trust  i>roperty  to  the  cestuis  que  triadent  at  a  price  to  be  fixed 
by  the  trustees.  Can  you  conceive  a  trust  like  that?  It  may  be  a  trust 
according  to  the  law  of  nature;  it  may  be  a  trust  according  to  interna- 
tional law;  but  is  it  a  trust  according  to  any  other  law  that  any  lawyer 
ever  heard  of? 

Senator  Morgan. — Trust  in  invitum.    What  is  that? 

Mr.  ltOiuNsr)N. — I  hardly  know.  If  you  will  explain  what  you  mean 
by  a  trust  in  invitum.  I  am  not  quite  sure  what  you  have  in  your 
mind. 

Senator  Morgan. — A  trust  imposed  ui)on  a  man  by  the  attitude  that 
he  holds  to  a  particular  piece  of  property. 

Mr.  lioniNSON. — Yes;  th<'re  may  be  such  a  thing. 

Senator  Motigan. — Of  course  there  is, 

Mr.  lioniNSON. — Yes;  1  sliouhl  say  then>,  is;  hut  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  instance  in  which  tliere  is  any  trust  even  in  llie  i-emotest  degree 
approaching  this  trust.     I  am  quite  aware  that  a  man  could  hold  some 
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property  wbicli  would  make  liim  a  trustee,  and  I  am  also  aware,  as  a 
general  rule,  that  people  would  rather  not  be  trustees;  but  1  do  not 
understand  a  trust,  the  nature  of  w  hicli  trust  is  to  sell  the  proi)erty  to 
the  cestuis  que  trvst,  and  to  lix  your  own  price  upon  it.  Then  it  is  not 
a  price,  recollect,  to  be  regulated  by  what  it  nuiy  cost  the  trustee  lor 
the  performance  of  his  trust,  what  it  may  cost  him  out  of  pocket,  or  for 
his  time  required  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  trust.  On  the  contrary, 
I  lind  in  Mr.  Palmer's  letter  that  18  mojiths  before  he  wrote,  it  was 
generally  supposed  this  property  would  i>ay  to  the  trustees  an  interest 
on  the  outlay  of  two  thousand  per  cent. 

Now,  under  these  circumstances,  is  it  any  winder  that  other  nations, 
contrary  to  all  the  usual  rule  in  trusts — because  if  there  is  one  thing 
better  known  about  trusts  than  another,  it  is  that  a  trust  is  said  to  be 
an  onerous  and  thankless  olllce,  which  every  one  is  unwilling  to  under- 
take, and  which  everybody  is  anxious  to  escai)e  from — surely  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  England  in  particular, 
are  very  atixious  to  range  themselves  among  the  trustees  in  this  case, 
rather  than  to  be  numbered  among  the  cestuis  que  trust.  It  is  a  very 
unusual  case,  but  it  is  the  case  here.  England  says,  "I  would  rather 
help  you  in  discharging  the  benefits  of  tliis  trust  to  the  world.  I  would 
infinitely  rather  assist  you  and  be  trustee,  than  retain  the  position 
which  you  are  good  enough  to  assign  me  of  cestui  que  trust.^^  Is  there 
any  reason  why  she  should  not  do  it? 

However  this  may  i)reseut  itself,  in  whatever  almost  ludicrous  aspect, 
is  there  anything  contrary  to  the  facts.  Is  not  that  the  exact  nature 
of  the  trust  which  the  United  States  are  assuming;  and  they  are 
assuming  that  trust  upou  the  plea  that  they  are  conferring  blessings 
upon  mankind.  This  is  certainly  the  most  attractive  form  of  i)hilan- 
thropy  ever  heard  of,  and  all  men  would  be  very  glad  to  practice  it  if 
they  only  could  get  the  opportunity.  To  assume  the  trusteeship  of  a 
property  out  of  which  you  make  a  thousand  ]>er  cent,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  the  blessing  of  an  approving  conscience  and  the  satisfaction 
of  conferring  blessings  on  ihe  world,  is  a  thing  very  desirable,  if  it  can 
be  attained  by  law.  But  it  is  no  wonder  that  other  nations  think  that 
this  trusteeship,  so  peculiar  in  its  character,  and  peculiar  in  its  bene- 
fits, should  not  be  altogether  assumed  by  the  United  States. 

Then  how  is  the  performance  of  this  trust  to  be  enforced?  It  is  care- 
fully stated  that  it  is  beyond  question.  Perhaps  I  had  better  read  that 
sentence,  because  I  do  not  wish  to  over-state  or  under-state  anything. 
At  page  92  of  the  United  States  Argument,  it  is  said : 

It  is  in  the  higliebt  and  truest  sense  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
United  States  acknowledge  tlie  trust  and  have  hitherto  discharged  it.  Can  anything 
he  clearer  as  a  moral,  and  under  natural  laws,  a  legal  obligation  than  the  duty  of 
other  nations  to  refrain  from  any  action  which  will  prevent  or  impede  the  perform- 
ance of  that  trust? 

At  page  59  the  same  subject  is  recurred  to,  and  at  page  61  it  is  said: 

It  is  the  cliaracterifitic  of  a  trust  that  it  is  obligatory,  and  that  in  case  of  a 
refusal  or  neglect  to  perform  it,  such  performance  may  be  compelled,  or  the  trustee 
removed  and  a  more  worthy  custodian  selected  as  tbe  depositary  of  the  trust. 

jSTow,  let  me  ask  in  all  seriousness — for  that  must  be  meant  seriously 
or  it  is  not  meant  at  all — supi)osing  Great  Britain,  as  the  nu)st  largely 
interested  of  the  cestui.s  que  trusts,  should  believe,  and  have  good  reason 
to  believe,  that  the  United  States  were  unfaithful  trustees;  that  they 
were  wasting  the  trust  pi'opeity ;  that  they  were  mismanaging  it;  that 
they  were  not  conferring  the  blessings  upon  Great  Britain  in  particu- 
lar— for  I  do  not  think  she  would  trouble  herself  much  about  the  rest  of 
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the  world — which  she  had  a  right  to  obtain  from  it;  and  supposing  she 
were  to  say  to  the  United  States,  "  We  desire  to  remove  you;  you  have 
been  unfaithful  to  your  trust;  we  propose  to  take  possession  of  the 
Pribilof  Islands,  and  put  in  a  trustee  who  will  manage  them  better": 
could  any  body  doubt  for  a  moment  how  the  proposal  would  be  received ! 
Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  arbitration  about  that?  Do  you  think 
there  would  be  met  in  any  way  but  at  the  cannon's  mouth,  in  an  attem]jt 
to  compel  the  performance  of  that  trust;  and  is  it  really  possible  seri- 
ously to  discuss  this  question, — how  can  the  existence  of  a  trust  in  this 
case  be  made  to  conform  to  any  known  system  of  law  or  to  any  ordinary 
rules  of  common  sense  ?• 

There  are  other  propositions  connected  with  this  matter,  which  it  will 
not  take  any  great  length  of  time  to  discuss,  but  which,  as  it  is  now  4 
o'clock,  had  perhaps  better  be  postponed  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Carter. — 31r.  President,  before  the  Tribunal  separates  I  will 
give  the  reference  which  Lord  Hanndn,  I  think,  asked  for,  as  to  the 
statutes  conferring  jurisdiction  uj)on  the  United  States  Court  of 
Alaska: 

The  act  providing  Civil  Government  for  Alaska,  which  is  contained  in  volume  I, 
page  481,  of  the  Supplement  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes  is  a  special  act, 
and  section  3  is  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established,  a  district  court  for  said 
district,  with  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
exercising  the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  not  incoa- 
sisteut  with  the  act,  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  it  refers  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district 
courts  as  the  measure  of  the  jurisdiction  which  it  possesses. 
Then  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  section  503,  is  as  follows : 

The  district  court  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  follows: 

Quite  a  number  of  cases  are  mentioned,  among  which  is. 

Eighth.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;  saving  to 
suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  comnum-law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is 
competent  to  give  it;  and  of  all  seizures  on  laud  and  on  waters  not  within  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  And  such  jiirisdiotion  shall  be  exclusive,  excoi>t  in  the 
particular  cases  where  jurisdiction  of  such  causes  and  seizures  is  given  to  the  circuit 
courts.  (And  shall  have  original  and  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  prizes  brought 
into  the  United  States,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  six  of  sectiou  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.) 

I  should  say  that  that  paragraph  refers  to  cases  where  prizes  are 
made  in  consequence  of  any  insurrection  in  the  United  States — a  recent 
amendment,  not  i)articularly  applicable. 

Sir  KiCHARD  Webster. — AN'ould  Mr.  Carter  kindly  let  us  have  the 
book,  in  order  that  we  may  look  at  it.  I  mean  to  say  I  should  like  to 
follow  it  out.  It  seems  to  me  as  though  that  was  giving  what  we  should 
call  jurisdiction  in  rem  and  jurisdiction  in  per.soiKon,  and  that  it  was 
not  made  a  prize  court  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  been  using  the 
ex]»iessif»n. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  paper  is  here,  Sir  Richard. 

Sir  IticiiAWD  Webster. — It  had  better  appear  upon  the  note.  It 
will  go  ui>on  the  note,  and  I  will  see  it. 

The  President. — The  Tribunal  will  meet  tomorrow  at  11  o'clock  for 
7)rivate  consnltali(»n;  and  at  the  is.siu;  of  the  private  consultation  the 
j»ul)lic,  hearing  will  begin. 

[The  Tribunal  accordingly  adjourned  until  Thursday,  June  8,  1893, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.] 


THIRTY-FIFTH    DAY,  JUNE  8^",  1893. 

Mr.  TioBiNSoN. — I  may  ]»crliaps,  before  coiitiiuiiii<i-.  coniplete  two  ref- 
erences which  I  had  not  at  the  moment  before  me,  as  I  on^^ht  to  have 
had  yest<'iday.  One  was  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Geor<;e  Canning-  of  the 
29th  of  May,  1824.  It  is  to  be  found  in  our  Appendix,  Volume  2,  part 
I,  at  page  (11.  It  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  these  are  the 
words  I  refer  to : 

We  take  for  granted  that  the  exchisive  claims  of  navipjation  and  jurisdiction  over 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  which  were  put  forward  in  the  Ukase  of  Septemher,  1821, 
are  to  be  altogether  withdrawn. 

And  I  refer  as  well  to  Mr.  Blaine's  words  in  the  3rd  volume  of  our 
Appendix,  page  498. 

If  we  take  the  words  of  Mr.  Adams  with  their  literal  meaning  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  Russian  possessions  in  America,  although  44  years  after  Mr.  Adams  wrote 
these  words  the  United  States  paid  Russia  7,200,000  dollars  for  these  possessions, 
and  all  the  rights  of  land  and  sea  connected  tiierewith. 

Kow,  I  am  not  sure,  if  Mr.  Senator  Morgan  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
say  so,  whether,  misled  you  yesterday  in  any  way  in  exi)lainiiig  the 
position  of  the  Fraser  Kiver  as  to  where  it  comes  out.  Of  course,  it  is 
not  in  the  open  sea  in  this  sense,  that  Vancouver  Island  is  between  it 
and  the  main  Pacific  Ocean;  but  where  it  debouches  at  its  mouth  the 
Strait  is  about  40  miles  wide,  and  there  are  a  great  many  islands. 
That  is  the  position  of  the  water  there.  If  I  led  you  to  believe  that  it 
opened  on  the  open  ocean  without  anything  to  obstruct  the  view,  I  was 
wrong  in  that,  because  it  opens  into  a  fcStrait  40  miles  in  width,  the 
Straits  of  Georgia  I  tiiink  they  are  called. 

The  President. — It  opens  in  that  channel? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes. 

Senator  Morgan. — The  Straits  of  Fuca  are  different? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes.    I  think  they  call  this  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 

Senator  Morgan. — They  run  up  on  the  other  side  of  Vancouver? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes;  the  other  is  called  Juan  de  Fuca. 

The  President. — The  line  with  reference  to  the  Arbitration  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  went  higher  up,  according  to  the  maj)? 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes,  into  the  Straits  of  Georgia. 

Sir  John  Thompson. — The  Fraser  River  debouches  into  the  Straits 
of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Then,  some  references  were  made  yesterday  by  my 
learned  friend.  Sir  Richard  Webster,  as  to  the  point  raised  by  Mr. 
Phelps,  when  he  said  that  they  did  not  intend  to  discuss  the  validity 
of  the  seizures  not  considering  that  they  were  in  issue  here.  I  wish 
to  give  the  Tribunal  two  more  references  which  seem  to  us  to  bear 
on  that  point.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  American  Argument,  at  page 
217,  we  find  this  expression.  That  is  the  section  which  deals  with  the 
damages  claimed  by  Great  Britain. 

We,  however,  preface  wliat  we  have  to  submit  on  this  feature  of  the  case  by  say- 
ing that,  if  it  shall  be  held  by  this  Tribunal  tliat  these  seizures  and  interferences 
with  British  vessels  were  wrong  and  unjustifiable  under  the  laws  and  jjrinciples 
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;vpi)li('al)]e  thereto,  then  it  woiild  not  be  hecomina;  in  our  nation  to  contest  those 
claims,  so  far  as  they  are  just  and  Avithin  the  fair  amount  of  the  damages  actually 
sustained  by  British  subjects. 

That  seems  plainly  to  contemplate  that  this  Tribunal  is  to  hold  one 
way  or  the  other  whether  the  seizures  and  interference  with  British 
vessels  were  wrong  or  justifiable  or  not  under  the  laws  and  principles 
applicable  thereto.  If  the  Tribunal  will  turn  to  our  Appendix  Volume 
3,  'So.  1,  1891,  at  page  55,  they  Avill  find  in  that  very  long  letter  of  Mr. 
Blaine,  of  I  think  the  17th  December  1890,  these  words  referring  to  a 
proposal  made  by  Great  Britain: 

Her  proposition  is  contained  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  I  quote  in  full: 
"I  have  to  request  that  you  will  comnmnieate  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  and  of  its 
inclosurt'S,  to  Mr.  Blaine.  You  will  state  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  no 
desire  whatever  to  refuse  to  the  United  States  any  jurisdiction  in  Behring's  8ea 
which  was  conceded  by  Great  Britain  to  Russia,  and  which  proj^erly  accrues  to  the 
present  possessors  of  Alaska  in  virtue  of  Treaties  or  the  law  of  nations;  and  that,  if 
the  United  States  Government,  after  examination  of  the  evidence  and  arguments 
which  I  have  produced,  still  differ  from  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the  recent  captures 
in  that  sea,  they  are  ready  to  agree  that  the  question,  with  the  issues  that  depend 
upon  it,  should  be  referred  to  impartial  arbitration.  You  will  in  that  case  be 
authorized  to  consider,  in  concert  with  Mr.  Blaine,  the  method  of  procedure  to  be 
followed." 

Xow  that  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  by  Great  Britain  speaking  of  the 
hy)iothesis,  which  of  course  was  a  certainty,  of  the  United  States  dif- 
fering with  them  as  to  the  legality  of  the  recent  captures  in  that  sea, 
and  the  issues  dependent  upon  it,  and  saying  that  they  are  ready  to 
agree  that  the  questions  with  the  issues  depending  upon  them  shall  be 
referred  to  an  impartial  arbitration.  Having  cited  that  Mr.  Blaine  goes 
on  to  say: 

It  will  mean  something  tangible,  in  the  President's  opinion,  if  Great  Britain  will 
consent  to  arbitrate  the  real  questions  which  have  been  under  discussion  between 
the  two  Governments  for  the  last  four  years.  I  shall  endeavour  to  state  what,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  President,  those  issues  are. 

As  I  understand,  he  refers  back  to  issues  that  dei^end  on  the  legality 
of  the  recent  seizures;  and  then  he  states,  for  the  first  time,  these  5 
questions — or  6  questions  as  they  were  then,  the  (ith  having  become  the 
7th  in  the  Treaty, — as  he  proposes  them ;  and,  as  the  Tribunal  are 
aware,  they  were  accepted  with  certain  modifications. 

I  now  proceed  to  the  argument  which  was  in  progress  yesterday  when 
the  Tribunal  adjourned,  I  had  said  all  that  I  desired  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  assumption  or  argument  by  the  United  States,  that  they 
were  in  the  position  of  trustees  in  this  particular  matter,  and  the  only 
element  1  had  omitted  to  notice  was  that  I  remember  my  learned  frieiul 
Mr.  Carter  did  attach  to  that  argument  the  condition  that  tlie  pri(!es 
should  not  be  prohibitory.  ISTow  we  know  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  the 
price  is  T)rohibitory,  that  is  to  say,  when  you  speak  of  being  trustees 
lor  mankind  at  a  inUtti  at  which  you  are  ready  to  sell  the  produce  of 
this  trust  i)r<)])erty,  I  sui)pose  it  would  be  a  very  fair  average  in  all 
I)rob;ibility  to  say  that  tlicre  is  not  one  in  10,000,  if  one  in  10(>,000,  to 
whom  tlie  j)rice  is  not  ])rohibitory.  in  tinth  it  is  an  article  only  within 
reach  of  very  rich  persons;  and  in  reality  this  trust  obligation — which 
my  learned  friends  assert  is  incumbent  n))()n  them,  with  which  they 
assert  other  nations  are  bound  not  to  interfere,  as  to  which  they  say 
th('i(5  can  be  no  question  whatever  of  the  blessings  which  they  are  con- 
ferring upon  mankind — is  really,  without  (vxaggcration,  reduced  to  this, 
that  they  aie  to  s(!ll  seal  skins  to  milHonaires  at  a  profit  of  1,000  per 
cent.  That  is  the  j)iec,ise  duty  asserted  here,  and  the  precise  obliga- 
tion incumbent  u^jou  them. 
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I  now  leave  that  subject,  and  proceed  to  tlie  other  two  or  three  prop- 
ositions whicli  I  find  laid  <l<»wn  by  my  Icniiicd  friend  as  la<;ts,  by 
Avliicjh  tlicy  can  settle  the  question  wliclhor  tliis  property  docs  belong? 
to  the  United  States  or  not.  The  Tribunal  will  lind  that  for  about  20 
pages,  I  think  be.Ciinninfj  at  pa<je  oO,  tlic  attention  of  the  Tribunal  is 
invited  to  a  somewhat  careful  enquiry  into  the  orif^inal  (causes  of  the 
institution  of  ])ro])erty  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  stands;  and 
liavinjx  discussed  the  ori<iin  of  that  institution,  and  the  i)iinci|»h's  u])oa 
which  it  stands,  for  some  20  pages,  we  find  it  said  at  page  08  that. 

The  foref^oing  discussion  concerning  the  origin,  foniulation,  extent,  form  and  lim- 
itations of  the  institution  of  property  will,  it  is  believed,  be  found  to  furnish,  in 
addition  to  tlie  doctrines  of  municipal  law,  decisive  tests  for  the  determination  of 
the  principal  question,  whether  the  United  States  have  a  property  in  the  seal  herds 
of  Alaska;  but  it  may  serve  the  purposes  of  convenience  to  present,  before  proceed- 
ing to  apply  the  conclusions  thus  reached,  a  summary  of  them  in  concise  form. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  read  the  first  two  or  three  proposi- 
tions. The  ones  with  which  I  am  maiuly  concerned  are  to  be  found  at 
page  69. 

The  extent  of  the  dominion  which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  is  conferred  upon  partic- 
ular nations  over  the  things  of  the  earth,  is  liniittnl  in  two  ways: 

1.  They  are  not  made  the  absolute  owners.  Their  title  is  coupled  with  a  trust  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.     The  hnman  race  is  entitled  to  participate  in  the  eiijoijincnt. 

2.  As  a  corollary  or  part  the  last  foregoing  proposition,  the  things  themselves  are 
not  given;  but  only  the  increase  or  usufruct  thereof. 

'Sovr  it  is  said  those  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  contest  as  to 
the  property  between  these  two  nations  is  to  be  decided.  In  the  first 
place  I  venture  to  say  that  those  prineiples  are  not  found  in  any  sys- 
tem of  law  of  any  nation  in  the  world,  never  have  been  part  of  any 
system  of  law,  as  we  understand  the  term  "  law  ",  never  will  be  part, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  never  could  be  part  of  it.  Is  it  really 
seriously  asked  that  this  (piestiou  of  property  between  two  nations  is  to 
be  decided  upon  principles  which  never  formed  part  of  the  law  of  any 
nation  in  the  world?  1  mean  by  "law"  a  system  which  declares  and 
enforces  legal  rights. 

I  think  the  simplest  test  of  that  is  this:  Let  anyone  go  to  Congress 
or  to  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  and  ask  them  to  embody  in  an 
Act  of  Parliament  these  iirovisions:  first  of  all,  that  peoide  are  trustees 
for  mankind  of  the  property  which  they  possess;  in  the  next  place, 
that  they  are  not  the  absolute  owners,  and  that  the  things  themselves 
are  not  owned  by  them,  but  only  the  increase  or  usufruct  thereof. 
"What  would  be  said  to  any  such  proposition f  What  would  be  said  in 
either  country  would  certainly  be,  that  a  man  bringing  forward  such 
propositions  eouki  know  very  little  of  human  nature;  and  yet  it  is  said 
this  is  the  law  of  nature,  and  that  such  propositions  are  to  govern  this 
case.  Is  that  au  unreasonable  test  or  a  reasonable  one?  Would  any 
man  be  listened  to  as  a  man  of  ordinary  i»ractical  intelligence,  fit  to 
deal  with  the  ati'airs  of  human  life,  if  he  were  to  propose  tliat  either  of 
those  two  propositions  should  be  embodied  in  any  system  of  law  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  following  the  law  of  nature?  Would  not  the 
answer  be,  the  man  that  brings  forward  those  propositions  as  desiring 
them  to  form  part  of  j)ractical  law  must  be  utterly  uruicquainted  with 
human  nature? 

Senator  Morgan. — Does  not  the  law  of  descent  and  distribution  all 
depend  on  the  fact  that  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  nature? 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  should  have  thought  very  distinctly  not,  if  you 
ask  me:  but  I  nnist  first  ask,  though  I  do  not  ask  it  from  any  feeling  of 
presuni[>tion — I  first  ask  .'^onu'  one  to  tell  nie  what  nature  has  enacted. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  the  law  of  nature  is,  and  1  do 
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not  believe  anybody  else  knows.  It  is  an  indeterminate  sometliing; 
nobody  can  tell  what  it  means  anywhere,  and  it  is  certain  that  it  means 
something:  different  in  every  nation  of  tbe  world. 

Senator  Morgan. — Might  it  not  be  called  Divine  Law,  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  used  in  the  Scriptures? 

Mr,  EoBiNSON. — Well,  I  did  not  wish  to  touch  on  Divine  Law;  but  as 
that  has  been  referred  to,  I  would  say  this:  the  only  instance  I  know 
of  where  property  has  been  taken  from  a  man  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  nuide  good  use  of  it,  except  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a  Innatic,  is  in 
the  parable  of  the  ten  talents.  1  have  never  heard  of  it  since,  and  I 
do  not  believe  that  anybody  has  been  encouraged  by  that  instance  to 
endeavonr  to  embody  those  principles  in  any  code  of  laws  as  a  propo- 
sition of  law. 

'Sow  you  have  asked  me  if  the  law  of  descent  and  distribution  is  not 
part  of  the  law  of  nature?  I  ask,  is  it  part  of  the  French  nature,  or 
British  nature,  or  American  nature? 

Senator  Morgan. — Well,  it  depends  on  the  nature. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  agree,  it  depends  on  the  nature;  but  I  do  not 
understand  a  law  which  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  different  indi- 
viduals or  different  nations.  If  so,  it  means  nothing,  and  I  really 
believe  it  does  mean  nothing.  I  do  not  believe  the  law  of  nature  means 
anything  except  in  some  elementary  particulars.  You  may  say  that 
the  law  of  nature  teaches  affection  for  children  and  offspring,  and  things 
of  that  sort. 

Senator  Morgan. — Well,  it  has  been  so  much  written  about,  that  I 
supposed  it  to  exist. 

Mr.  Robinson. — Yes;  there  has  been  a  good  deal  written  about  it; 
and,  if  you  refer  to  two  references  given  to  the  Tribunal  by- the  learned 
Attorney  General,  you  will  find  the  highest  authorities  known  in  that 
branch  of  juris])rudence  say  it  practically  means  that  it  is  an  indeter- 
minate sonu'thing  Avhich  peojde  refer  to  without  knowing  what  they 
mean,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  tell  what  the  law  to  which  they  refer 
ordains  or  directs. 

I  venture  to  submit,  again,  that  the  illustration  I  have  suggested  is 
absolutely  conclusive.  If  this  projierty  between  nations  is  to  be  deter- 
mined upcm  these  propositions,  which  were  asserted  to  be  reasonable 
propositions,  they  are  propositions  Avhich  ought  to  be  found  in  some 
system  of  law.  If  they  are  new  dis(;overies  are  they  propositions  which 
by  their  reason  would  recommend  themselves  to  any  Legislature  or  to 
any  country  which  was  invited  to  embody  them  in  their  system  of  law? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  anybody  who  has  a  (child's  knowledge  of  human 
nature  must  know  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  attem])t  to  embody  them 
in  any  practical  system  of  law,  or  to  enforce  them.  You  can  not  make 
people  trustees  for  mankind  of  their  i)ro])erty.  You  may  say  to  ])e(>i>le, 
"You  should  not  waste  your  ])roperty ;  tlie  principal  does  not  belong  to 
you.  You  are  only  entitled  to  the  interest".  1  am  aware  that  many 
things  are  sjxjken  of  as  rights  which  are  simply  rights  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  ethical  rights  or  wrongs  and  moral  duties.  You  may  say 
that  a  man  has  no  right  to  waste  his  substance  and  leave  his  family 
IxMiniiess.  Tliat  is  luactieally  true;  but  in  what  sense?  It  is  absolutely 
impossible  to  say  that  he  has  no  legal  light  to  do  it,  because  he  has,  and 
no  law  can  prevent  it  if  the  man  is  saiu'.  Again,  you  may  say  that  no 
man  has  a  right  to  los(!  his  tem])er,  and  make  cluiiges  against  ])eoi)le 
without  Just  grounds.  No  moi'e  he  has;  but  can  you  imagine  anv  law 
tliat  would  atleiri|»t  to  ju'event  it?  You  may  also  say  Ihat  a  man  is  liound 
to  be  careful  of  what  he  has  got,  and  to  make  the  most  of  it;  and,  in  a 
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certain  sense,  lie  has  no  ri^ijlit  to  do  otherwise.  In  the  case  I  first  put 
it  iiiifiht  be  fairly  said  that  it  woiihl  bedis<:Tacefnl  and  discreditable  to 
him  if  lie  dissipatcil  liis  proixnty  aii<l  left  those  dci)ciidcnt  on  him  in 
want;  but  the  woild  is  full  of  such  instances,  and  also  of  pcoide  who 
dejdore  them  and  would  tlo  anything'  to  prevent  tliem,  and  who  if  it 
weie  possible  to  make  a  law  to  reach  them,  would  try  to  nuike  that  law. 
But  no  nation  has  attempted  to  do  it,  and  no  sciisil)le  man  has  attejiipted 
it;  and  yet  they  say  it  is  upon  such  principles  this  (]ucstion  between 
these  two  great  nations  is  to  be  ilecided  by  this  Tribunal. 

I  venture  to  say,  with  great  respect,  it  is  imjKissible  so  to  decide  a 
question  of  this  sort,  and  if  those  are  said  to  be  the  <lecisive  tests,  very 
few  minutes'  argument  will  show  that  they  are  tests  which  can  not  decide 
that  question,  if  we  are  right  in  saying  that  the  question  submitted  to 
the  Tribunal  relates  to  rights  to  be  decided  ac('ording  to  law. 

I  will  not  delay  the  Tribunal  by  going  into  the  furtlier  question  of  the 
necessity  and  projiriety  of  apjdying  to  everything  which  is  capable  of 
ownership,  or  giving  to  everything  capable  of  ownershii),  an  ownership, 
except  to  say  that  one  reason  on  which  it  is  said  to  be  founded  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  api)ly  here.  One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  the  arts 
would  not  be  practised,  that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  not  be  ren- 
dered available,  unless  the  institution  of  i)roperty  was  awarded  to 
encourage  people  to  exercise  their  industry  so  as  to  obtain  for  themselves 
and  for  others  those  benefits.  I  have  never  heard  it  said  that  the 
awarding  of  property  in  aninmls/erce  natnne  to  the  first  man  that  can 
take  them  has  discouraged  the  i^ractice  of  hunting.  On  the  contrary, 
it  is  that  on  which  it  rests.  The  only  way  to  get  these  animals  is  by  the 
chase;  and  nobody  has  said  that  animals  fercc  naturic  are  not  nuide 
available  to  human  wants  to  the  best  extent  they  can  be  by  the  practice 
of  hunting,  which  is  the  art,  I  suppose,  referred  to  in  connection  with 
that  subject. 

Then  they  say  these  animals  are  useful,  and  an  object  of  eager  human 
desire,  and  that  there  is  no  substitute  for  them. 

Is  not  that  language  very  greatly  exaggerated?  Is  there  any  one 
thing — perha]is  you  might  include  three  or  four  others, — without  which 
the  world  could  do  better  than  seal  skins?  Seal-skins  and  diamonds, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  are  aboutcqnallyusi^ful  and  equally  necessary.  I 
admit  that  they  are  valuable,  and  I  admit  it  is  desirable  to  have  them ;  but 
when  you  say  that  they  are  eager  objects  of  human  desire,  they  are  eager 
objects  of  human  desire  to  some  of  the  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  for 
them,  and  with  some  few  only  even  of  those;  and  to  speak  of  them  as 
one  of  the  things  which  there  is  any  s])ecial  necessity  to  continue  to 
give  to  the  world  is  to  exaggerate,  aiul  to  say  what  has  no  reasonable 
or  proper,  or  sensible  application  to  the  subject  we  are  considering. 

Then,  I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question  of  cruelty  and  of 
waste.  i!Tow,  my  learned  friends,  in  many  sentences, — (I  have  them  all 
before  me,  or  I  have  them  near  by) — at  all  events,  in  8  or  10  sentences, 
at  least,  at  different  i)laces,  have  as  part  of  their  argunu'ut,  and  in  that 
part  of  the  case  which  deals  with  the  right  of  projierty  and  ])rotection, 
not  with  Regulations,  charged  the  pelagic  sealers  with  cruelty,  involving 
useless  suliering;  and  with  waste. 

Now,  first,  I  would  ask,  how  far  can  either  of  those  charges  have  any 
bearing  whatever  upon,  or  any  relation  whatever  to,  the  (juestion  of  the 
right  of  pro])erty'?  Their  (;harge  is  that  we  are  either  injuring  their 
industry,  or  destroying  their  ])roi)erty.  Does  it  make  a  ])article  of  differ- 
ence whether  it  is  done  ci-uelly  or  not?  T  am  not  spenkingof  cruelty  as 
I  hope  to  do  in  a  few  minutes,  or  defending  it.     1  consider  simply  the 
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le^al  question.  Has  the  question  of  cruelty,  or  the  fact  of  cruelty  or 
the  absence  of  it,  anything  to  do  with  the  right  of  property,  or  can  it 
have? 

Suppose  the  pelagic  sealers  tortured  to  death  every  seal  they  cap- 
tured, but  did  not  injure  the  United  States  industry,  and  supposiug 
those  seals  were  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  or  even  that 
they  were  the  property  of  the  United  States,  the  fact  that  we  tortured 
them  to  death  would  not  make  any  difference  in  their  rights.  They 
could  recover  if  they  have  a  claiui  for  the  injury  to  the  industry  or  if 
they  own  the  seals.  Suppose  we  tortured  to  death  every  seal  killed 
but  did  not  hurt  the  industry,  what  possible  riglit  could  that  give  them 
to  complain?  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  we  chloroformed  every  seal 
we  killed,  and  they  did  not  suffer  at  all,  but  still  we  killed  enough  to 
injure  the  industry,  then  they  would  have  a  right  to  complain  because 
we  had  injured  it.  Cruelty  has  no  bearing  upon  the  matter,  as  1  sub- 
mit. If  so  why  were  those  charges  introduced  here,  if  not  simi^ly  to 
endeavour  to  prejudice  our  claim,  which  is  adverse  to  their  own,  by 
sensational  charges  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  legal  rights  or  legal 
wrongs  of  the  case? 

In  the  next  place,  what  has  our  waste  to  do  with  the  question  of 
legal  right?  My  learned  friends  were  asked  very  emphatically  and 
distinctly  by  the  learned  Attorney  General  to  define  their  position. 
Do  they  mean  to  say  their  right  depends  in  any  way  or  sense  upon  the 
mode  in  which  we  deal  with  these  seals— economically  or  uneconom- 
ically — wastefully  or  with  an  absence  of  waste?  No  answer  M^as 
returned  to  that.  I  do  not  agk  the  question  again,  because  I  am  cer- 
tain that  what  they  would  not  tell  the  learned  Attorney  General  they 
are  unlikely  to  tell  me. 

Now  let  us  see  what  effect  it  can  have.  Can  the  question  of  whether 
a  thing  is  my  property  or  not  depend  upon  the  use  which  some  one  else 
makes  of  it,  wasteful  or  economical,  when  he  gets  it,  or  the  use  he  is 
going  to  make  of  it?  If  it  is  my  property  I  am  entitled  to  it.  If  it  is 
not  my  i)roperty,  how  can  the  tact  that  when  he  gets  it  he  intends  to  burn 
it  or  sink  it  in  the  sea  or  destroy  it,  tend  to  make  it  my  property? 
Again,  how  can  the  question  of  waste  affect  their  right  to  protect  their 
industry?  If  we  kill  1,(I00  seals  and  it  aflects  their  industry,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  prevent  our  affecting  their  industry  by  the  destruction 
of  seals,  how  can  it  affect  the  question  what  we  do  with  the  seals? 
Their  industry  either  prevails  over  ours  or  it  does  not.  If  it  does  pre- 
vail over  ours,  we  have  no  right  to  exercise  ours  in  any  way,  econom- 
ically or  uneconomically,  to  their  prejudice;  and  if  it  does  not  prevail 
over  ours,  as  we  contend,  we  have  a  right  to  exercise  ours,  lint  how 
the  waste,  or  rather  uneconomical  use,  of  the  thing  itself  which  they 
claim  a  right  to  protect,  by  us  when  we  take  it  can  aflect  the  question, 
I  have  always  been  unable  to  understand,  and  I  venture  to  submit 
every  other  person  who  considers  it  with  a  view  to  working  out  the 
question  of  ])r()i)erty,  will  also  be. 

Then  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  calls  my  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  same  argument  is  used  by  Mr,  Coudert  as  a  portion 
of  his  argument  at  i)age  71.'),  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  mismanage- 
ment on  llie  Islands  that  we  were  then  making: 

On«  Hin{;;lo  word  more  as  to  tlic,  niiiiiii<r«;iiiorit.  Tlie  British  Govornniont  have 
endeavoiin-.d  t-o  sliow  tliat  too  niiuiy  malt!  bc.'iIh  have  been  killed  on  thti  I'liltilof 
lalatids  bofriiiiiin;^  with  the  year  ]S7(),  and  that  a  frradual  (Nitcrioralion  in  flic  Iicrd 
has  been  takinir  y)lace.  Kwu  if  MiIh  could  bo  shown  it  would  form  no  jiislilication 
for  pcla^'ic,  Sfiiiinic,  aiid  would  llidcrnrr  be  considered  irrcle\;mt.  Sni)in)se  it  were 
true;  BUiii)08e  the  United  iStalcb  had  been  reckl«;fc>8  or  had  employed  corrupt  and  bad 
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agents,  the  principle  la  admitted  to  bo  good.  The  property — I  will  not  say  is  con- 
ceded— hnt  is  ])roved  to  ho  theirs  on  tiie  island.s;  and  if  ]ielagic  sealing  is  destriic- 
tivt!,  the  tact  that  we  must  do  our  Healing  on  the  islands  cannot  be  disputed.  .Suit- 
pose  these  seals  \vcr<^  uiidt-r  tlie  control  of  the  United  Statits,  as  well  as  the  islands, 
would  tliat  make  any  tlitrereiue,  and  would  anybody  saythat  we  had  less  right  to 
protect  seals  at  sea  because  they  were  not  treated  well  on  the  slujrc? 

In  otlier  words,  it  is  precisely  tlieir  arjiuniciit  in  answer  to  us.  They 
say  wliat  bnsiness  is  it  to  you  liow  we  treat  the  seals  on  the  ishuulsif 

Tliat  may  be  a  sound  argument  on  the  question  of  Ife^^ulations,  with 
which  I  have  nothing  to  do  at  present.  1  deal  sinii)ly  with  the  legal 
question  as  to  tlie  right  of  property  or  the  right  to  protect  the  indus- 
try. The  truth  is  it  has  no  bearing  upon  it.  It  cannot  aflect  it  in  any 
way,  and  why  it  was  introduced  except  for  tlie  same  reason  as  the 
charges  of  cruelty  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand. 

Now  I  pass  to  the  charge  of  cruelty,  which  is  made  against  us  as  an 
oflence.  1  wish  to  deal  with  that  for  this  sim])]e  reason.  I  am  sup- 
jiosed  i)robably  to  represent  more  partic^ularly  that  portion  of  the 
Empire  which  is  especially  interested  in  this  industry. 

I  do  not  desire  to  speak  of  the  interest  of  Canada  or  British  Columbia 
in  this  question  at  present,  though  it  is  very  vital.  I  do  not  desire  to 
do  so  now,  for  the  reason  that  what  we  are  discussing  here  is  thecpies- 
tion  of  legal  rights.  The  law  has  to  ]n'evail;  the  law  has  to  be  obeyed ; 
and  it  could  make  no  dilterence  whatever  even  if  British  Columbia 
lived  exclusively  on  this  industry;  if  she  claimed  to  do  so  without 
legal  right  she  must  give  it  u])  and  take  the  consequences.  I  agree 
that  on  the  question  of  Kegulations  those  considerations  may  have  a 
dilVerent  weiglit  and  be  entitled  to  a  different  influence.  Here  I  speak 
of  this  charge  of  cruelty  because  the  charges  are  made  against  citizens 
of  British  Columbia,  and  my  learned  friends  will  not  be  offended  at 
what  I  say,  because  they  charge  tlieir  own  citizens  in  the  same  way 
with  committing  a  crime  which  every  civilized  nation  is  bound  by  the 
law  of  nature  and  by  their  obligations  to  civilized  society  to  put  down 
and  punish. 

Pelagic  sealers  are  described  as  ho.ttes  humani  generis,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  difficult  to  express  too  strongly  the  atrocious  character  which 
they  assign  to  what  we  think  is  a  perfectly  justifiable  and  proper  indus- 
try in  which  we  and  their  own  citizens  are  concerned. 

They  tell  us  that  it  is  abhorrent  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  the 
law  of  nations  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature.  I  might  have  said  at  an 
earlier  portion  of  my  argument,  but  I  venture  to  say  it  now  as  not  alto- 
gether inappropriate,  that  my  learned  friends  have  this  formidable  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with:  that  the  law  of  nations,  which  is  founded  on 
the  law  of  nature,  does  not  iuterfere  with  but  permits  slavery.  1 
should  like  to  know  how  they  can  call  upon  that  law  to  put  down 
I)elagic  sealing.  Is  it  possible  tliat  the  great  jninciples  of  morality 
upon  which  that  law  is  founded,  but  which,  nevertheless,  through  that 
law,  permit  slavery  with  all  its  horrors  to  continue — is  it  seriously 
arguable  that  the  same  i)rinciples  of  morality  must  nevertheless  put 
down  pelagic  sealing^  Tliat,  iit  all  events,  is  the  ])roposition  which  my 
learned  friends  have  to  contend  with,  which  they  have  seen  that  they  have 
to  contend  with,  and  which  they  answer  only  by  saying  that  i)erlKips,  if 
the  question  should  come  up  again  it  miglit  now  be  decided  differently. 
It  could  not  now  be  decided  differently  by  that  most  eminent  judge,  or 
by  any  other  judge  acting  on  principles  of  international  law,  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  nations  in  the  meantime  had  assented  to  make  the 
prohibition  of  slavery  a  part  of  international  law.  The  question  would 
B  S,  PT  XIII 39 
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not  be,  as  Le  himself  most  clearly  and  explicitly  said,  what  was  his 
own  nature  and  feeling,  and  the  feeling  of  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilized  world — it  was  not  what  tliey  would  dictate;  but  the  question 
would  be,  what  had  AW  the  nations  of  the  world  consented  to;  and 
neither  Chief  Justice  Marshall  nor  any  other  Judge  could  make  inter- 
national law  diftereut,  because  the  feelings  of  those  nations  that  had 
put  down  slavery  if  there  were  other  nations  which  did  not  consent  to 
make  it  had  grown  stronger  against  it,  part  of  the  law  by  which  they 
would  all  be  bound. 

Now  as  to  this  question  of  cruelty,  I  shall  not  read  passages  again, 
in  the  United  States  argument,  which  have  been  read  already,  and  which 
are  plainly  sensational  and  exaggerated,  or  any  passages  on  our  own 
side.  There  is  one  passage  which  J\[r.  Carter  read,  in  which  he  describes 
the  gravid  females  being  opened,  the  milk  and  blood  flowing  in  streams 
upon  the  deck;  but  let  me  ask,  what  special  cruelty  is  there  there 
more  than  any  other  killing.  I  do  not  defend  this  or  say  that  it  is  right; 
but  cruelty  I  understand  to  be  the  infliction  of  suffering;  and  what  more 
cruelty  is  there  in  shooting  a  gravid  female  than  a  young  male,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  cruelty.  I  think  it  is  right  to  make  this  correction  with  regard 
to  cruelty,  as  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  General  reminds  me, 
namely,  that  it  is  the  gratuitous  infliction  of  suffering — suttering  which 
is  gratuitous,  useless  and  unnecessary;  but-in  that  sense  there  is  no 
more  cruelty,  and  no  more  gratuitous  infliction  of  suffering  in  shooting 
an  animal  in  one  condition  than  in  any  other.  I  will  venture  to  say  this 
with  regard  to  cruelty:  Of  all  the  witnesses  we  have  cited,  Mr.  Palmer 
at  all  events  has  stood  so  far  unquestioned,  and  Mr.  Palmer  is  a  gentle- 
man of  science  sent  by  an  institution  which  stands,  if  not  at  the  head, 
almost  at  the  head  of  science  on  the  continent  of  America.  He  was 
sent  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  to  examine  the  state  of  affairs  in 
those  islands. 

General  Foster. — We  most  seriously  question  that. 

Mr.  liOBiNSON. — I  do  not  speak  of  your  seriously  questioning.  The 
accuracy,  of  course,  they  question — they  question  the  accuracy  of  every 
charge  made;  but  I  speak  of  their  questioning  the  veracity  and  high 
character  of  Mr.  Palmer:  nothing  else.  I  do  not  thiidc  there  is  much 
object  in  their  questioning  a  thing  unless  they  can  disi)rove  or  impeach 
the  veracity  of  the  witness. 

Now  Mr.  Palmer's  letter,  at  all  events,  is  to  be  tbund  in  the  report 
of  the  Biitish  Commissioners  at  page  181),  and  you  will  see  what  is 
said  by  him.  This  is  a  paper  read  before  the  Biological  Society  of 
Washington. 

General  FOSTER. — A  part  of  a  paper. 

Mr.  KoniKSON. — Yes,  said  to  be  an  extract  of  a  paper.  The  other 
portion  of  it,  I  may  say,  is  given  by  the  United  States  in  their  Counter 
Case. 

General  Foster. — The  whole  article  in  full  is  given. 

Mr.  KoniNSON. — No,  1  think  not.  I  think  what  you  have  given  is  what 
we  did  not  give,  but  1  may  be  wrong  about  that.  Ifowever,  that  is  my 
recollection.  1  tliink  they  gave  what  we  did  not  give,  but  we  have  the 
whole  i)a])cr  between  the  two,  so  that  it  is  of  no  importance  whether 
I  am  riglit  or  General  Foster  is  right.  I  am  quite  content  to  assume 
that  I  am  wrong  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 

Now  1  will  not  weary  or  ])ain  the  Tribunal  by  reading  that  letter 
again,  which  has  been  i)artia]]y  read  already.  1  rej)eat,  whatever  may 
be  sai<l  about  Mr.  Elliot,  or  wiiatever  may  be  said  about  others,  I  am 
not  aware  that  there  is  a  shadow  of  ground  for  doubting  ]\lr.  Palmer's 
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entire  veracity.  Hc!  sj)o;iks  of  Avliat  lie  liad  seen,  and  testifies  to  wliat 
lie  knew  by  ])eisoiial  observation;  and  it  is  not  too  iniieli  to  say,  and  I 
speak  to  those  wlio  can  verily  my  assertion  by  their  own  leadin^^,  that 
a  more  i)itiable,  itainlul  stor\'  ot  utter  useli-ss,  barbarous  (;iuelty  intlicted 
upon  dumb  animals  cannot  be  ima<;ined.  I  do  not  tliiidc  that  these 
words  are  in  anyway  or  sense  exa-^^erated.  I  am  speakin^^  now  of  the 
method  of  drivino-  the  seals  which  Mr.  Palmer  observed  on  the  Islands 
and  its  effect,  and  the  words  which  I  have  used  I  attribute  to  that 
system.  I  am  not  reproachinjj  the  United  States  in  any  way.  As  Mr. 
Palmer  says,  they  have  to  maiuige  dumb  animals  throufjh  the  medium 
of  half-civilized  men,  and  until  tliey  get  a  dillereut  class  of  supervisors, 
it  will  be  utterly  imi)ossible  to  do  very  much  to  moderate  that — I  believe 
it  will  be  found  wholly  impossible; — but  Mr.  Palmer  describes  what  I 
have  said,  and  to  put  it  shortly,  it  is  this.  "Countless  thousands",  to 
use  his  own  words,  of  those  dumb  animals  have  been  done  to  death — 
to  a  death  of  long,  liu<;eriug  agony — simply  by  mismanagenjent;  and 
their  bodies  have  been  wasted.  Anybody  may  test  what  I  say,  and 
form  for  himself  his  own  judgment  by  more  than  reading,  because  he 
may  do  it  by  i)ersonal  observation.  Let  any  one  go  to  either  of  the 
Gardens  here,  where  the  seals  are  to  be  found,  and  watch  one  of  those 
animals  proceeding  at  its  leisure,  without  being  urged,  along  the  smooth 
gravel  path;  and  then  let  him  try  to  imagine  what  the  sufferings  of  these 
l^oor  brutes  must  be  when  driven  from  one  mile  to  three  over  sharp 
stones  by  boys  or  savages  or  half-civilized  men.  Now  that  is  what  is 
done  there.  I  say  nothing  about  the  United  States.  I  make  it  no  sub- 
ject of  reproach;  I  merely  say  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  reproach  us. 
I  venture  to  say  this — If  this  case  depended  on  the  question,  by  whom 
lias  the  greatest  amount  of  gratuitous  and  unneeessary  suffering  been 
inflicted  upou  the  seal  race,  and  by  whom  has  the  larger  number  of  that 
race  been  utterly  wasted — by  the  sj^stem  pursued  upon  the  Islands  or 
by  pelagic  sealers;  if  this  ease  depended  on  that  question,  and  if  the 
seals  could  speak  of  what  they  knew  and  had  felt,  I  should  be  perfectly 
content  to  leave  the  case  to  their  decision.  There  is  no  question,  if  Mr. 
l*almer  tells  the  truth,  as  to  what  the  result  has  been.  The  system  has 
to  be  altered  there,  and  it  may  be  altered  as  far  as  it  is  in  their  power 
to  do  it;  but  it  is  very  difficult  iu  an  out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world, 
and  with  the  class  of  men  they  have  to  deal  with,  to  secure  the  right 
class  of  men. 

Now  Mr.  Carter  at  page  204  of  their  argument,  answ^ers  a  remark  of 
the  British  Commissioners,  in  which  they  say  that,  in  anything  said  in 
favour  of  pelagic  sealing,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  an  industry 
followed  by  the  United  States  citizens  and  open  to  the  United  States 
citizens  as  well  as  to  us,  and  they  are  not  speaking  in  the  interests  of 
one  nation  only  when  they  speak  of  it  as  being  rightful,  or  discuss  by 
what  means  or  by  what  regulations  it  can  be  reasonably  or  properly 
pursued.    The  answer  which  is  made  is  that  the  United  States — 

Deems  itHolf  bound  by  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  holds  itself 
under  an  obligation  to  use  the  natural  advantages  which  have  fallen  to  its  lot,  by 
cultivating  this  useful  race  of  animals  to  the  end  tliat  it  may  furnish  its  entire 
increase  to  those  for  whom  nature  intended  it,  wherever  they  dwell,  and  withont 
danger  to  the  stock.  It  holds,  as  the  law  ofjiatiire  holds,  that  the  destruction  of  the 
s])t'(ics  by  barl)ar()us  and  indiscriminate  shiughtcr  is  a  crime,  and  punishes  it  with 
severe  penalties.  Its  enactments,  adopted  when  it  was  supposed  that  the  only  dan- 
ger of  illegitimate  slaughter  was  confined  to  Bcluing  Sea,  were  supposed  to  be  ade- 
quate to  prevent  all  such  slaughter.  Are  the  I  iiited  States  to  be  deprived  of  the 
bcnelit  of  the  seals  unless  they  choose  to  abaiuUm  and  repudiate  the  plain  obliga- 
tions of  morality  and  natural  law? 
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Now,  if  they  thought  that  there  was  no  illegitimate  slaughter  outside 
Behring  Sea,  the  United  States  have  learned  long  ago,  or  some  years 
ago  at  all  events,  that  this  was  a  mistake, — and  how  it  is  possible  many 
people  could  have  thought  so,  it  is  dilhcult  to  see  if  they  knew  any- 
thing of  the  habits  of  the  seals  then.  If  they  believed  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  other  Nations  and  to  the  civilised  World  to  put  down  and 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  this  crime,  why  did  not  tliey  ])ut  it  down 
and  punish  it  outside  Behring  Sea?  I  understand  why;  because  this 
kind  of  language  and  argument  was  not  in  their  minds.  Their  Legis- 
lation was  intended,  as  the  Legislation  of  all  nations  has  been  intended, 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  feelings  of  animals  fercc  noturwj  but  in 
their  own  material  interest  and  for  their  own  benefit.  Let  me  see  what 
answer  is  given  by  my  learned  friend,  Mr.  Carter,  when  in  the  course 
of  his  argument.  It  was  pointed  out  that  they  had  the  power,  because 
they  can  prevent  their  nationals  committing  this  crime  against  nature 
any  where,  and — if  they  are  hostes  humani  generis  all  over  the  world, 
"why  do  you  say  they  must  not  be  so  in  a  portion  of  the  world  only, 
namely  inside  Behring  Sea? 

The  answer  was, 

Of  course,  it  niiglit  be  said  by  Conj^ressmen,  if  all  the  world  is  to  be  permitted  to 
go  up  there  and  tak(5  the  seals,  we  might  as  well  let  our  own  nationals  go.  We  will 
not  protect  the  seals  against  attacks  by  our  own  citizens  if  other  people  are  to  be 
allowed  to  attack  them. — 

In  other  words,  and  the  President  has  put  that  very  strongly  in 
reference  to  the  suggestion  made  by  us,  if  they  were  correct  in  their 
argument,  they  should  have  prevented  it  everywhere, — I  ask  are  those 
positions  consistent?  Is  my  learned  friend  really  saying  that  one  of 
the  Members  of  their  Congress  might  say. 

This  is  barbarous  and  iuhuman,  and  an  act  which  every  civilised  nation  is  bound 
to  put  down;  but  if  other  nations  are  going  to  carry  it  on,  then  we  will  let  our  own 
people  carry  it  on  with  them? 

What  my  learned  friend  says  is,  it  might  be  said  by  Congressmen; 
or,  in  other  words,  it  might  be  said  by  the  Members  of  a  Parliament  of 
a  civilised  Nation,  that. 

Other  Nations  are  guilty  of  this  barbarity ;  why  should  not  our  nationals  share  in 
it,  till  other  Nations  choose  to  put  down  such  enormities? 

I  am  really  treating  this  matter  in  a  reasonable  spirit,  I  venture  to 
submit,  and  in  the  spirit  in  which  only  it  can  be  approached  with  any 
reason. 

I  am  saying  nothing  invidious  here,  because  I  have  no  charge  to 
make  against  the  people  of  the  United  States  which  1  believe  docs  not 
lie  against  every  other  nation  of  the  world.  But  it  is  true,  iind  we 
might  as  well  look  that  in  the  face,  that  neither  law  nor  legislation  of 
civilised  nations  up  to  this  time  have  ever  been  proni[)ted  or  iiiliuenced 
by  the  feelings  of  aninuils  ferw  nntm-ce,  to  any  extent  whatever;  they 
have  been  dealt  with  as  best  suited  Avhat  were  supposed  to  be  the 
material  interests  of  the  Nations. 

Take  the  case  of  the  Hutfalo,  which  we  all  know.  I  liave  extracts  liere 
from  Mr.  Allen,  a  man  vouched  for  by  the  United  States  as  a  man  of 
In'gh  character  and  attainments;  who  has  publislie<l  a  monogram  ou 
the  JiuHah),  warning  tlie  United  States  thattliey  were  being  destroyed, 
and  calling  upon  them  to  save  them.  Those aninnils,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  ('anada, — this  alVects  l)oth  Nations, — weieshmghtered  reck- 
lessly and  rntldessly,  withont  rcgaid  to  tinn',  or  i)lace,  to  sex  or  age. 
They  were  slaughtered  by  thousands,  and  left  lying  on  the  Prairies, 
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for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  As  a  iiiattcr  of  iiu;t,  their  skins  were  much 
more  usi'fiil  than  soal-skins.  I  venture  to  say,  and  those  jionth'nien 
who  know  that  ])art  of  the  world  will  say  if  I  am  ri<;]it  or  not,  that  for 
one  i)eison  to  whom  seal  skins  liave  brouji^ht  comfort  and  Avarmth,  in 
iill  probability  buffalo  skins  brouji^ht  it  to  ten.  They  were  articles  sold 
for  a  moderate  price,  and  I  recollect  myself  when  you  could  ^et  them 
for  4  or  5  dollars,  and  were  universally  used  by  peojjle  of  moderate 
means.  But  the  Buftalo  race  had  noinliuential  Corporation  interested 
in  their  existence,  and  yielded  no  revenue  to  the  Government  and  nobody 
took  the  slightest  interest  in  them.  They  were  slaughtered  by  white 
men  called  "skin-hunters"  and  Indians;  and,  if  we  may  resort  to  the 
law  of  nature,  I  do  not  know  how  we  are  to  get  nearer  to  it  than  to  see 
the  method  in  which  those  Tribes,  who  have  been  called  by  some  of 
the  greatest  novel-writers  "the  untutored  children  of  nature",  were 
promi)ted  by  the  laws  of  their  nature  to  deal  with  dumb  animals. 

Uncivilized  men  were  acting  under  the  hiw  of  nature;  civilized,  men 
never  interfered,  to  prevent  it.  Other  instances  can  be  found,  in  the 
feathered  tribe  for  instance.  I  am  sure  one  or  two  members  of  the 
Tribunal  to  whom  I  am  speaking  remember  the  Passenger  Pigeon. 

Senator  Morgan. — With  reference  to  the  Buftalo.  In  order  to  civilise 
these  Indians  and  get  them  into  agricultural  pursuits  we  were  obliged 
to  permit  their  support  of  wild  game  to  perish. 

Mr.  Robinson. — I  accept  the  suggestion.  I  am  very  glad  you  have 
mentioned  it.  Sir,  for  this  reason.  That  matter  is  alluded  to  in  either 
the  argument  or  Counter  Case  of  the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that 
it  was  necessary  to  exterminate  the  buffalo  in  order  to  make  way  for 
the  llanclunen,  and  for  a  better  and  superior  race  of  domestic  cattle. 

Senator  Morgan. — That  is  true  also. 

Mr.  KoBiN«ON. — That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  that  eventually  the  bufialo  would  have  had  to  give 
way;  but  there  are  at  this  moment  thousands — nay,  tens  of  thousands 
of  square  miles  where  the  BuHaloes  have  been  exterminated,  but  where 
civilization  has  never  come,  and  where,  for  the  best  i)art  of  anotiier 
generation,  both  in  Canada  and  I  believe  the  United  States,  it  may  not 
€ome,  but  the  buffalo  has  been  exterminated  because  it  had  no  frieiuls — 
that  is  the  whole  story.  The  Banchmen  did  not  like  them ;  the  Settlers 
did  not  like  them;  and  nobody  cared  either  for  humanity,  or  civiliza- 
tion; or  for  the  interests  of  the  butfalo. 

Senator  Morgan. — Very  much  like  the  rabbits  in  Australia  and  in 
England,  they  may  be  considered  to  be  noxious  animals. 

Mr.  KoBiNSON. — With  great  deference,  f  do  not  thiidc  the  buffaloes 
could  be  considered  like  the  rabbits  in  Australia.  1  venture  to  say  that 
you  yourself  Sir,  on  rellection,will  hardly  consider  it  a  fair  analogy.'  But 
we  all  know — those  who  have  journeyed  over  the  prairies — rhat  we 
have  found  the  bones  by  hundreds  of  these  animals  wliieh  have  been 
slaughtered.  I  have  been  told  by  one  i)erson  that  he  has  seeu  2,<l()0 
killed  in  what  is  called  a  single  run  in  a  small  i)ortion  of  the  day.  The 
bodies  were  left  on  the  prairies,  ami  nothing  taken  but  the  skins.  At 
all  events  neither  civilization,  humanity  nor  anything  else  interfered  to 
prevent  it. 

I  was  going  to  refer  to  the  Passenger  Pigeon  as  another  instance  in 
reference  to  birds.  They  are  birds,  whose  habits  in  one  res])ect,  are 
strongly  analogous  to  the  habits  of  the  seals.  The  Passenger  Pigeons, 
within  my  recollectiim,  were  in  absolute  myriads  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Northern  States  of  Caiuida.  Their  habit  was  in  the  breeding 
season  to  take  up  their  abode  in  an  enormous  tract  of  w'ood.    1  have 
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seen  two  such  "Pigeon  Roosts" — one  some  miles  long,  and  about  a 
mile  broad — in  which  there  would  be  fouud  from  two  to  twenty  nests, 
on  every  tree,  and  the  birds  were  there  in  absolute  millions.  Tbe  peo- 
ple round  about  shot  the  birds  in  their  nests,  and  they  destroyed  the 
young,  and  tried  in  every  possible  way  to  slaughter  them,  and  thus  » 
most  useful  food  bird  to  man  was  exterminated.  Nobody  interfered  to 
prevent  it.  The  Walrus  was  destroyed  iu  the  same  way  and  extermi- 
nated, or  nearly  so,  and  the  sea  otter;  and  when  my  friends  say  that 
cannot  be  prevented,  they  have  Statutes  on  their  Statute  Books,  which, 
according  to  our  evidence,  have  not  been  enforced.  And  we  show  there 
is  a  possibility  of  practising  husbandry  with  the  Sea  Otter:  that  the 
Russians  have  tried  to  keep  preserves,  but  the  Sea  Otters  are  gradually 
becoming  extinct. 

As  to  the  seals  themselves,  I  would  ask  the  Tribunal  to  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  the  British  Commissioners'  Report,  page  89,  sections 
511  to  514.  You  will  And,  Sir,  that  as  late  as  1881  these  seals  were 
treated  thus — 10,000  of  them  were  actually  destroyed  simply  to  prevent 
the  Japanese  from  getting  any  of  them.  Perhaps  I  may  as  well  read 
just  a  few  sentences  to  show  how  it  came  about. 

Section  511  of  the  British  Commissioners'  Report  is  as  follows: 

In  1871,  this  island 

that  is  Robbeu  Island 

with  the  Commander  Islands,  was  leased  to  Messrs.  Hutchinson,  Kohl,  Phillipena, 
and  Co.,  who  transferred  their  rights  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Mr. 
Klnge  went  there  in  the  same  year  in  the  interests  of  tbe  lessees,  and  Ibnud  that,  in 
consequence  of  the  raid  in  1870,  there  were  not  over  2,000  seals  to  be  found  on  the 
entire  island.  The  island  was  watched  in  that  year,  but  no  seals  were  killed.  A 
few  may  have  been  killed  in  1872,  though,  if  so,  the  number  is  not  known;  but  fr()m 
1873  to  1878  rather  more  than  2,000  skins  were  on  the  average  taken  annually  by  the 
Company  from  this  one  small  reef. 

512.  About  the  year  1879,  schooners  sailing  from  .Japan  began  to  frequent  the 
island,  and  were  in  the  habit  of  raiding  it  in  the  autnmn,  after  the  gunr<lians  had 
been  withdrawn.  In  1881,  the  Company's  agent  remained  on  the  ishiiid  as  late  a8 
the  5th  November,  at  which  date  live  or  six  Japanese  schooners  were  still  hovering 
about,  looking  for  a  chance  to  land.  The  Dutch  sealer  "Otsego"  was  warned  otF 
by  the  ('ouqiauy's  trading  steamer  "Alexander."  In  consequence  of  such  raids,  the 
number  of  seals  declined  from  year  to  year. 

513.  Probably  discouraged  by  the  cost  and  difficulty  of  protecting  the  island,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  competition  in  the  siile  of  skins,  the  Comi)any  in  1883  made  a 
barbarous  attempt  to  extirpate  the  seals  on  it.  A  full  account  of  this  attempt  ia 
given  in  the  deposition  of  C.  A.  Lnndbcrg,  who  arrived  at  K'obben  Island  in  the 
schooner  "  North  Star"  from  Yokohama,  and  lound  the  mate  of  the  schooner  "I.eon," 
a  vessel  in  the  eni])loy  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  li\  ing  on  Mie  island 
with  about  fifteen  Aleuts.  Luudberg  found  a  great  mass  of  dead  and  decaying  seals 
upon  the  shore,  which  had  been  killed  by  these  men,  as  they  said,  in  order  to  "keep 
any  of  those  Yokohama  fellows  from  getting  anj'thing  this  year."  The  cn^ws  of  the 
"North  Star"  and  another  schooner,  the  "llelene,"  tlicn  set  to  work  to  remove  the 
carcasses,  which  included  thosi;  of  many  females  and  young,  and  proved  to  number 
between  ft, 000  and  10,000.  In  the  process,  tluiy  manageil  to  pick  out  some  300  skins 
in  good  condition.  'Inhere  wens  thousanils  of  seals  in  the  water,  but  they  would  not 
pull  out  on  the  beach  on  account  of  the  stench  and  filth. 

Senator  Morgan. — What  was  that  Company? 

Mr.  RoniNSON. — The  same  (company  as  I  understand. 

Senator  MoKCxAN. — Uohling  a  lease  under  Knssia,  was  if? 

Sir  ( -HARLES  Russell. — They  were  holding  a  lease  ol'  Robben  Island 
under  Pnssia. 

Mr.  ]^)niNSON. — This  tin'  Tribnnal  will  find  vi'rified  by  the  affida- 
vits of  Captain  Folger,  iind  C;ii)tiiin  Miner,  which  are  to  be  found  at 
pages  80  and  11.'}. 

Senator  Morgan. — Let  me  ask,  wiis  this  massacre  of  the  seals  ever 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Russian  Government. 
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Mr.  EoBiNSON. — I  cannot  siiy — I  do  not  know  wlietber  it  was  or  was 
not;  but  it  was  a  vessel  in  the  employment  of  the  Company. 
Then  the  British  Commissioners  say  this  in  paragraph  51-t: 

We  were  also  informed  that  Captain  Hansen,  afterwards  master  of  the  German 
schooner  "  Adele,"  was  present  on  this  ocfasion.  Captain  Miner,  an  exixrieni  ed 
sealing-master  of  Seattle,  iilso  visiteil  the  island  in  the  same  year,  an<l  dcsciiljcd  to 
us  the  fjreat  heap  of  carcasses  which  he  found  on  the  island,  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  skins  had  heen  slashed  in  order  to  render  them  useless. 

In  other  words,  lest  they  should  get  into  the  hands  of  rival  traders — 
into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese — 10,000  animals  were  slaughtered  and 
their  skins  were  destroyed. 

I  have  also  another  extract  here  which  carries  out  what  I  say  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  securing  anything  like  humanity  to  these  poor  beasts 
when  in  charge  of  such  people  as  it  is  uecessary  to  etnploy.  In  the 
Report  ujmn  the  Fur-Seal  Fisheries  of  Alaska  (which  has  been  referred 
to  several  times  in  the  case  here  on  other  points),  I  find  this  sentence 
at  page  32.  It  is  evidence  taken  before  Congress  on  the  Fur-Seal 
Fisheries: 

Q.  Did  the  Company,  in  its  administration  of  affairs  there,  seem  to  take  care  for 
the  preservation  of  seal  life  as  well  as  care  over  the  natives? — A.  Yes,  Sir.  We 
could  not  get  tbe  natives  to  try  to  preserve  the  seal  life,  lioys  of  twelve  and  four- 
teen years  old  would  kill  the  seal  pups.  They  say  they  are  mild  sort  of  people,  Imt 
they  never  have  a  chance  to  abuse  a  dumb  creature  but  what  they  do  it.  'J'iie  only 
time  I  had  any  i)erson  incarcerated  was  a  boy  about  eighteen  years  old.  I  took  him 
and  put  him  in  the  cellar  of  the  store  and  kept  him  there  two  days  for  killing  pup 
seals. 

And  so  on.  That  is  a  small  illustration  of  the  difficulty  which  is 
found  in  securing  humane  treatment  with  the  appliances  at  hand. 

The  place  is  far  otf;  tlie  climate  is  inhospitable;  the  drives  take  place 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  in  charge  of  peoi)le  of  this  descrijjtion, 
who,  as  Mr.  Palmer  has  said,  much  prefer  their  beds  to  a  cold  wet 
foggy  place  at  that  time  of  the  morning,  and  the  Seals  are  hurried  on 
with  the  result  which  is  described. 

Senator  jMorgan. — What  is  the  object  of  driving  them  so  early  in 
the  morning. 

Mr.  lloBiNSON. — Because  they  are  killed  at  7. 

Senator  Morgan. — Why  not  at  12,  or  1  o'clock? 

iNIr.  liOBiNSON. — Because  of  the  heat,  I  fancy — I  should  think  so;  I 
cannot  say  1  know. 

Now  my  friend  Mr.  Coudert  has  talked  about  tampering  with  the  law 
of  nature,  and  he  has  told  us  that  the  law  of  nature  can  never  be  tam- 
pered with  impunity;  that  the  punishment  is  inexorable.  I  venture  to 
say  the  greatest  defiance  of  the  law  of  nature  we  have  heard  of  is  to 
drive  poor  beasts  not  intended  for  progress  on  land  tor  two  or  three 
miles  over  ground  of  the  description  which  is  given  there — over  stones 
so  shar])  and  so  pointed  thateven  the  natives  themselves  avoid  them  and 
take  another  path.  That  is  tampering  with  the  law  of  nature,  and  tam- 
pering with  the  law  of  nature  in  the  very  worst  possible  manner.  It 
cannot  be  done  with  impunity,  but  the  difficulty  is  that  the  punishment 
does  not  come  to  those  who  practice  it,  but  to  the  animals  themselves, 
and  thousands  of  the  race  have  been  wasted  simply  by  the  methods 
ado[)ted  there. 

Now  pelagic  sealing  may  have  its  objections — I  think  it  has.  There 
is  some  cruelty  about  tlie  pursuit  of  all  dumb  animals.  I  only  call 
attention  to  this  because  it  is  right  to  say  that  these  charges  are 
unjust  and  unreasonable  when  you  charge  pelagic  sealers,  many  of 
wliom  are  most  respectable  men — many  of  whom  are  supporting  their 
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families  by  what  I  believe  to  be  and  wbat  I  bave  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing is  a  respectable  employment — when  you  charge  these  men  with  all 
the  crimes  of  the  Decalogue,  we  have  the  right  to  turn  to  the  conduct 
of  those  by  whom  the  charge  is  made,  and  ask  if  it  lies  in  their  mouth 
to  make  it.    I  venture  to  say  it  does  not. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  any  other  topics  which, 
ia  the  view  1  have  taken  of  this  case — (the  only  view,  as  I  said  in  the 
beginning,  in  which  it  seemed  to  me  I  could  be  of  any  possible  use  to 
the  Tribunal) — it  seems  necessary  for  me  to  make.  Eecurring  again  to 
what  1  ventured  to  say  with  regard  to  International  Arbitrations  at  the 
opening  of  my  argument,  I  may  add  that  when  nations  submit  to  a 
Tribunal  of  this  character  their  rights,  they  mean  their  rights  to  be 
determined  by  law,  and  they  mean  a  definite  certain  law  which  can 
be  found  by  anyone  laid  down  somewhere — a  law,  which  may  aiibrd  a 
sensible  guide  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs — not  theories,  not  spec- 
ulations, not  the  opinions  of  metaphysicians  as  to  what  the  law  ought 
to  be,  and  as  to  what  it  would  be  well  to  make  it,  or  what  the  law  would 
be  if  human  nature  were  changed;  but  their  rights  are  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  law  as  we  find  it,  which  I  take  it  is  always,  and  on  all 
occasions,  the  embodiment  of  what  nations  believe  to  be  right  and 
desirable,  and  what  in  practice  can  be  enforced.  We  believe  this  claim, 
judged  by  these  common  sense  principles,  fails  altogether,  and  we  sub- 
mit there  is  no  reasonable  ground — no  legal  ground — upon  which  the 
United  States  can  claim  either  a  property  in  these  animals  or  an  indus- 
try which  they  have  a  right  to  protect. 

I  do  not  desire  to  add  any  remarks  upon  the  question  of  the  right  of 
protection,  and  merely  for  this  reason:  in  the  first  i)lace  it  has  been 
very  thoroughly  discussed,  and  in  the  next  place  I  entirely  agree,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  with  what  my  learned  friend  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  said.  If  it  is  their  proi)erty,  we  have  to  respect  it;  and  it  is 
very  little  use  (excei)t  as  regards  the  past,  and  the  seizures)  to  discuss 
it  further.  If  they  have  a  right  of  protection,  or  if  they  own  the  seals, 
their  pr()])erty  and  their  right  will  have  to  be  respected. 

As  regards  the  right  to  condemn  and  to  seize  vessels,  I  do  not  i)r()fes8 
to  be  very  familiar  with  the  subject,  but  I  should  have  thouglit  it  was 
absolutely  clear  that  condemnation  and  S(uzure  were  things  which  can 
be  enforced  only  by  some  positive  maritime  law.  If  a  vessel  of  any 
nation,  for  instance,  were  to  come  to  a  port  of  I^ngland  and  steal  some 
government  property,  it  is  inconceivable  that  thert^  would  be  any  right 
to  follow  that  vessel,  seize  her,  bring  her  in,  and  condemn  her — condemn 
a  vessel  of  the  value  of  £1(),()00  because  she  had  stolen  £10  worth  of 
property!  You  could  only  do  that  under  some  international  law  wliioh 
gives  the  right  according  to  the  law  of  nations;  and  this  can  never  be 
except  in  the  case  of  jjiracy,  or  under  some  muiiicii)al  law — some  valid 
law — within  the  territory  of  the  nation  in  iact,  and  which  therefore  can 
be  enfon-ed. 

Tliat,  Mr.  President,  is  all  I  think  I  can  add  with  any  h()i)e  of  being 
of  the  least  use;  and  1  (!an  only  thank  the  Tribunal  ibr  the  j^atience 
with  which  they  have  listened  to  what  I  am  ])erfectly  mcII  aware  must 
have  l>cen,  to  a  large  extent,  lejx'tition. 

The  Pi{i;siDKNT. — Mr.  Koljinson,  we  think  you  have  made  very  good 
use  ol"  what  you  were  ])leas(Ml  to  call  (with  1  think  excessive  modesty) 
the  scraps  aiul  leavings  of  your  leaders;  indeed  you  have  made  very 
good  work  from  those,  and  we  are  thankful  for  it. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Wkhsteu. — If  (leneral  Foster  will  forgive  me  for  a 
moment  1  want  to  refer  to  the  statutes.     Mr.  Carter  was  good  enough, 
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Mr.  President,  to  give  us  the  refeieuce.  The  point  will  probably  become 
nninipoi  tant  from  the  jjoiiit  of  view  of  my  friond  Mr.  l*heli)8,  but  inas- 
much as  reference!  to  it  was  made,  it  is  important  that  the  Tiibuiial 
should  know,  an<l  lia\'e  on  the  re<;ord,  the  whole  facts  with  rej^ard  t(j  it. 

The  District  Court,  as  Mr.  Carter  told  us — was  establislicd  by  the 
Act  of  1884.  And  the  reference  to  that  will  be  found,  as  Mr.  Carter 
said,  on  pa^e  431  of  the  First  volume  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States. 

Section  3  of  Chapter  53  (1884)  48th  Congress,  is  as  follows. — 

That  there  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  established  a  district  court  for  said  district, 
Avith  the  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  civil  and  criminal  Jurisdiction  of  district  courts  of  the  United  btatts  oxtuciKing 
the  jurisdiction  of  circuit  courts,  and  such  other  jurisdiction,  not  in  consistent  with 
this  act,  as  may  be  established  law. 

Then  Mr.  Carter  read  one  Section  only,  (saying  there  were  others), 
from  the  definition  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  District  Courts.  I  desire 
that  the  others  should  be  read,  because  as  was  surmised  by  several 
members  of  the  Tribunal,  the  Court  has  a  variety  of  jurisdictions,  and 
from  this  section  read  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  not  any  foundation 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  Court,  was  acting  as  a  Prize  Court. 

The  section  is  563  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  giving  jurisdiction  to  the 
District  Courts,  and  these  are  the  jurisdictions: 

The  following  is  the  text  of  section  503,  of  chapter  3,  title  XIII: 

The  Judiciary. 

The  district  courts  shall  have  jurisdiction  as  follows. 

First.  Of  all  crinuis  and  oifences  cognizable  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  connnittcd  within  their  respective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  the])unish- 
nient  of  which  is  not  cajjital,  ox(  ejit  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  section  liJty-four 
hundred  and  twelve,  Title  "  Ci'.iMKS  ". 

Second.  Of  all  cases  arising  under  any  act  for  the  punishment  of  piracy,  when 
no  circuit  court  is  held  in  the  district  of  such  court. 

Third.  Of  all  suits  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  any  law  of  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  Of  all  suits  at  common  law  brought  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any 
officer  thereof  autliorized  by  law  to  sue. 

Fifth.  Of  all  suits  in  equity  to  enforce  the  lien  of  the  United  States  upon  any  real 
estate  for  any  interual-reveuue  tax,  or  to  subject  to  the  payment  of  anj'  such  tax 
any  real  estate  owned  by  the  deliucjuent,  or  iu  which  he  has  any  right,  title,  or 
interest. 

Sixth.  Of  all  suits  for  the  recovery  of  any  forfeiture  or  damages  under  section 
thirty-four  hundred  and  ninety,  Title  "Dkuts  due  by  ok  to  tiik  United  States"; 
and  such  suits  may  Ijo  tried  and  determined  by  any  district  court  within  whose 
jurisdictional  limits  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

Seventh.  Of  all  causes  of  action  arising  under  the  postal  laws  of  the  United 
States. 

•Eighth.  Of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdietion ;  saving  to 
suitors  in  all  cases  the  right  of  a  connuon  law  remedy,  where  tlie  common  law  is  com- 
petent to  give  it;  and  of  all  seizures  on  land  and  on  waters  not  within  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction.  And  such  jurisdiction  shall  be  exclusive,  exoe])t  in  the 
particular  cases  wliere  jurisdiction  of  such  causes  and  seizures  is  given  to  the  circuit 
courts.  [And  shall  ha\o  original  and  exclusive  cognizance  of  all  prizes  brought 
into  the  United  Stales,  except  as  provided  iu  paragrajih  six  of  section  six  hundred 
and  twenty-nine.] 

IS'inth.  Of  all  i>roceedings  for  the  condemnation  of  property  taken  as  7)rize,  in 
pursuance  of  section  fifty-three  hundred  and  [serciity-six,^  [eight,]  Title  "Ixsuu- 
kection  ". 

Tenth.  Of  all  suits  by  the  assignee  of  any  debentiire  for  drawback  of  duties, 
issued  under  any  law  for  the  c<)llection  of  duties,  against  the  ])ersou  to  whom  such 
debenture  was  originally  granted,  or  against  any  iudorser  thereof,  to  recover  the 
amount  of  such  debenture. 

Eleventh.  Of  all  suits  authorized  by  law  to  be  brought  by  any  person  for  the 
recovery  of  damages  on  account  of  any  injury  to  his  person  or  j>roi)crty,  or  of  the 
deprivation  of  any  right  or  privilege  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  by  any  act 
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done  in  furtherance  of  any  conspiracy  mentioned  in  section  nineteen  hundred  and 
eighty  five,  Title,  "civil  rights". 

Twelfth.  Of  all  suits  at  law  or  in  equity  authorized  by  law  to  be  brought  by  any 
person  to  redress  the  deprivation,  under  color  of  any  law,  ordinance,  regulation, 
custom,  or  usage  of  any  state,  of  any  right,  privilege,  or  immunity  secured  by  tho 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  rights  secured  by  the  law  of  the  United 
States  to  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  thereof. 

Thirteenth.  Of  all  suits  to  recover  possession  of  any  office,  except  that  of  elec- 
tor of  President,  or  Vice-President,  Representative  or  Delegate  in  Congress,  or 
member  of  a  State  legislature,  authorized  by  law  to  be  brought,  wherein  it  appears 
that  the  sole  question  touching  the  title  to  such  office  arises  out  of  the  denial  of 
the  right  to  vote  to  any  citizen  ofi'eriug  to  vote,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude:  Provided,  That  such  jurisdiction  shall  extend  only  so 
far  as  to  determine  the  rights  of  the  parties  to  such  office  by  reason  of  the  denial 
of  the  right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  secured  by 
any  law,  to  enforce  the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  in  all  the 
States. 

Fourteenth.  Of  all  proceedings  by  the  writ  of  quo  warranto,  prosecuted  by  any 
district  attorney,  for  the  removal  from  office  of  any  person  holding  office,  except  as 
a  member  of  Congress,  or  of  a  State  legislature,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
third  section  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

Fifteenth.  Of  all  suits  by  or  against  any  association  established  under  any  law 
providing  for  national  banking  associations  within  the  district  for  which  the  court  is 
held. 

Sixteenth.  Of  all  suits  brought  by  any  alien  for  a  tort  "only"  in  violation  of  the 
law  of  nations,  or  of  a  treaty  of  the  United  States. 

Seventeenth.  Of  all  suits  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,  except  for  ofiences  above 
the  description  afore  said. 

Eighteenth.  The  district  courts  are  constituted  courts  of  bankruptcy,  and  shall 
have  in  their  respective  districts  original  jurisdiction  in  all  matters  and  procediugs 
in  bankruptcy. 

Therefore  I  point  out  that  the  Court  has  a  variety  of  .jurisdictions, 
and  particnhirly  the  one  under  which  these  proceedings  were  taken, 
namely  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred  under  any  hiw  of  the 
United  States. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  by  Sections  3059,  3067,  3084,  and  3088,  proceed- 
ings can  be  taken  for  a  violation  of  those  laws  set  out  in  the  United 
States  appendix  by  a  Custom  House  or  Kevenue  Officer  who  is  entitled 
to  institute,  under  this  Statute,  to  take  the  very  proceedings  which 
were  instituted  in  the  Court  of  Alaska  for  penalties  for  breaches  of 
those  Statutes.  Of  course  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  my  argument — I 
only  desire  that  the  Tribunal  should  be  in  full  possession  of  the  fact 
that  the  Court  had  jurisdiction  to  act  and  did  act  uiuler  these  Sections 
to  which  I  have  leferred;  and  I  think  the  idea  that  it  was  acting  as  a 
Prize  Court  will  not  be  found  to  be  well  founded.  I  am  aware  that  my 
friends  do  not  contend  for  it,  but  1  thought  it  right  to  mention  it. 

Section  3059,  of  chapter  10  Title  XXiLIV,  collection  of  Duties,  is  as 
follows: 

It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  customs,  including  inspectors  and  occa- 
sional insj)octors,  or  of  a  revenue-cutter,  or  antliorised  agent  of  tlie  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, (tr  other  persons  specially  appointed  lor  tlio  purpose  in  writing  by  a  collci  tor, 
naval  oflicer,  or  surveyor,  to  go  on  board  of  any  vessel,  as  well  without  as  within 
his  district,  and  to  inspect,  searcii,  and  examine  the  same,  and  any  i)ersoii,  trunk, 
or  envelope,  on  board,  and  to  this  end  to  iiail  and  stop  such  vessel  if  under  way, 
and  to  use  all  lu-cessary  force  to  coiMpcl  coni])liance,  and  if  it  siiali  a])pe.ir  that  any 
breach  or  violation  of  tho  laws  of  tiie  United  States  has  been  committed,  whereby, 
or  in  conse(|uence  of  which  such  vessel,  or  the  merchandize,  or  any  ))art  thereof, 
on  board  of  or  imported  by  such  vessel,  is  liable  to  forfeiture,  to  make  seizure  of  the 
same,  or  either  or  any  ])art  thereof,  and  to  arrest,  or  in  casc!  of  escape,  or  any  attempt 
to  escape,  to  pursue  aii<l  arrest  any  jx-rsoii  engagrd  in  siicii  breacli  or  violation. 

Section  30(!7:  It  shall  ho  lawful  for  all  collectors,  naval  olficers,  surveyors,  inspect- 
ors, ami  the  officers  of  the  revenin'-<  utters,  to  go  on  board  of  vessels  in  any  port  of 
the  United  States,  or  within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  thereof,  if  bound  to  tlie  United 
States,  whether  in  or  out  of  their  respective  districts,  for  the  purposes  of  deuiandiug 
the  manifests,  and  of  examining  and  searching  the  vessels;  and  those  officers  respec- 
tively shall  have  full  access  to  the  cabin,  and  every  other  part  of  a  vessel. 
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Section  3083:  AVlicncvcr  any  seiznrc  shall  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  enforfiiif^ 
any  forreitiiir,  the  collector,  or  other  person  caiisin<j  such  seiziiie  to  bo  made,  sliall 
immediately  f^ive  infoiiiiation  thereof  to  the  solicitor  of  the  Treasury. 

Section  3()Hi:  The  several  collectors  of  customs  shall  rei)ort  within  ten  days  to  the 
district  attorney  of  the  district  in  which  any  line,  penalty,  or  forfeiture  may  be 
incurred  for  the  violation  of  any  law  of  the  l,'nite<l  States  relating  to  tlio  revenue,  a 
etateuient  of  all  the  facts  and  circnnistanccs  of  the  case  within  tlieir  knowleil^e,  or 
which  may  come  to  their  knowledge  from  time  to  time,  stating'  the  names  of  the 
witnesHes  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  believed  to  be  violated,  and  on  which  a 
reliance  may  he  had  for  condemnation  or  conviction.  If  any  collector  shall  in  any 
case  fail  to  rejjort  to  the  pro])er  district  attorney,  as  prescribed  in  this  section,  such 
colhMaor's  ri^ht  to  any  coiujjensation,  benefit,  or  allowance  in  such  case  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States  and  the  same  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  be  awarded  to  such  persons  as  may  make  couiplaint  and  prosecute 
the  same  to, judgment  or  conviction. 

Section  3088:  Whenever  a  vessel,  or  the  owner  or  master  of  a  vessel,  has  become 
8ul)Ject  to  a  penalty  for  a  violation  of  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United  States,  such 
vess(d  shall  be  holden  for  the  payment  of  such  ])enalty,  and  may  be  seized  and  pro- 
ceeded against  summarily  by  libel  to  recover  such  penalty. 

The  only  other  matter  I  ong:ht  to  Tiieiitioii  is  with  reference  to  an 
enqniry  made  by  Mr.  Justice  Uarlan  as  to  the  third  projet  for  the 
Treaty  mentioned  at  paije  74  of  the  second  vohmie  of  the  Appendix 
to  the  Britisli  Case;  and  I  tliink  I  cannot  do  better  (inasniucli  as  ^Ir. 
Foster  indicated  the  other  day  for  the  first  time  that  he  desired  par- 
ticiihirly  to  have  the  paper)  tlian  tell  the  Tribunal,  so  that  it  may  be 
put  on  record,  exactly  what  happened.  I  will  read  from  an  Oihcial 
Document  from  the  Foreign  Oflice.  You,  Mr.  President,  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Justice  narlan  asked  me  whether  we  could  produce  it.  In 
the  letter  of  the  8tli  December  1824,  four  documents  are  referred  to. 
First:  the  projet  which  Sir  Cliarles  Bagot  was  authorized  to  sign  and 
conclude,  2nd,  tlie  "contre-projet"  drawn  up  by  the  Russian  Plenipoten- 
tiaries, 3rd,  a  despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  accompanying  the  trans- 
mission of  the  "contre-projet"  to  Count  Licven.     That  I  have  not  got. 

Mr.  Justice  ITarlan.  —  That  is  in  the  pai)ers. 

Sir  KiciiARD  Webster. — No,  that  document  is  not  in  the  papers. 

The  President. — There  is  a  second  Kussian  projet. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — The  projet  as  it  stands,  according  to  the 
observations  of  the  desi)atch,  is  enclosed.  That  is  referred  to  at  the 
bottom  of  page  74,  and  I  will  say  in  passing  that  the  document  cannot 
be  of  any  substantial  importance  because  we  liave  got  all  the  altera- 
tions which  were  to  be  embodied  in  it,  suggested  in  this  very  letter  of 
the  8th  December  1824,  and  therefore  we  have  got  the  substance. 

But  this  is  how  the  matter  stands. 

Although  the  original  of  Mr.  G.  Canning's  despatch  to  Mr.  S.  Canning,  n"  1  of 
December  8th  1821,  which  appears  on  pp.  72-75  of  Volume  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
British  Case,  was  found  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Ol'tico,  no  trace  could  be  dis- 
covered of  the  documents  referred  to  as  being  enclosed  therein,  among  which  was 
the  *' Project"  of  the  new  Treaty  with  Russia.  Two  of  these  inclosurcs  namely,  the 
"Project"  of  Treaty  sent  to  Sir  C.  Bagot  in  1824  —  that  is  u"  1,  p.  72  —  and  the 
"Contre-projet"  by  the  Russian  Plenipotentiaries  in  the  same  year  were  forthcom- 
ing as  inclosures  in  other  Despatches,  and  are  given  at  pp.  62  and  C8  respectively  of 
ToT.  II  of  the  Appendix  to  the  British  Case. 

The  President. — You  read  part  of  those  I  believe? 

Sir  Richard  Websteii. — Yes.  I  read  them  all  or  nearly  all.  The 
document,  as  I  might  remind  the  Tribunal,  about  which  i\[r.  Justice 
Harlan  asked  me,  was  the  third  draft  embodying  the  suggestions  of 
this  letter. 

But  the  two  remaining  inclosures  namely,  the  Despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode 
accompanying  the  transmission  of  the  "Coutroprojet'"  to  Count  Lieven.  and  the 
"Projet"  of  tlie  new  Treaty  could  not  bo  Ibmnl.  It  was  considered  of  great  impor- 
tance that  these  documents  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained  in  order  to  make  the 
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correspondence  complete,  and,  all  efforts  to  trace  them  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign 
Office  Laving  failed,  a  telegram  was  sent  by  Lord  Salisbury  to  Mr.  Howard,  the 
British  charge  d'affaires  at  St-Petersbnrgh  dated  June  20th  1892,  No.  23  [that  was 
•when  we  were  preparing  the  case]  of  which  the  following  extract  is  the  only  portion 
bearing  on  the  point  in  question. — "We  should  be  glad  to  have  copy  of  the  Despatch 
from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Count  Lieven  inclosed  in  Mr.  Canning's  despatch  to  ]\Ir.  S. 
Canning,  n"  1  of  December  8th  1824,  and  of  the  new  draft  of  Convention  also  enclosed 
in  that  despatch".  Mr.  Howard  replied  by  a  telegram  dated  St.  Petersburnh  June 
22nd,  1892,  u"  40,  of  which  the  following  is  the  only  material  extract. — "None  of  Mr. 
Canning's  despatches  to  Mr.  S.  Canning  can  be  found  in  archives".  All  efforts  there- 
fore failed,  both  at  London  and  St-Petersbnrgh,  to  trace  the  missing  documents. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  tlie  explanatiou  will  be  satisfactory  to  tbe 
Tribunal.  I  may  merely  mention  from  my  own  knowledge  that  I  know 
of  the  efforts  nmde  to  find  tbe  document;  but  I  also  discovered  from 
perusing  these  documents  most  carefully  when  the  Case  was  framed, 
that  this  document  that  we  should  have  liked  to  have  had  could  not 
affect  the  question,  because  it  was  stated,  in  the  letter,  to  be  a  document 
which  simply  embodied  the  alterations  in  the  projet  as  they  would  stand 
according  to  the  observation  of  the  despatch. 

The  President. — The  fourth  document  is  the  English  draft. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — That  is  the  one  I  am  referring  to. 

The  President. — Mr.  Justice  Harlan  asked  for  the  Russian. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — No,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  asked  for  this  par- 
ticular document  Mr.  President — the  English  draft  which  Mr.  George 
Canning  sent  to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  as  it  would  stand  according  to 
the  observation  of  this  despatch. 

The  President. — The  substance  of  it  is  in  the  despatch  itself. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Yes. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan. — Mr.  Stratford  Canning  in  his  letter  to  Mr. 
George  Canning,  stating  the  signing  of  the  Treaty,  indicates  that  there 
was  some  alteration  although  he  says  it  is  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
spirit  and  substance  of  the  contre-projet  to  Count  Lieven,  Oiltliough 
there  was  a  slight  alteration  which  miglit  have  been  made. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — It  is  Perfectly  true  that  Mr.  Stratford 
Canning  on  referring  to  the  Treaty  speaks  of  the  Treaty  as  being  in 
accordance  with  that  of  this  draft  although  there  was  a  slight  alteration 
in  some  particular  ])assage. 

Mr.  Foster. — I  have  here  a  paper  which  I  propose  to  lay  before  the 
Tribunal: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  that  the  determination  of  the 
High  Tribunal  of  certain  questions  described  in  the  seventh  article  of  the  'I'roaty  as 
the  foregoing  questions  as  to  the  exclusive. jurisdiction  of  tins  United  States  should, 
as,  menticmed  in  said  seventh  articlt^,  "leave  Hie  subjert  in  such  a  comliliou  that 
the  concurrence  of  Great  liritaiu  is  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  Regulations 
for  the  ])ro]ier  protection  and  ])reservation  of  the  fur-seal  in,  or  liahitually  resorting 
to,  Beliring  Sea",  8nl)niits  that  th(»  following  Regulations  are  ueecssary  and  that  Llie 
eainc!  shoubl  extend  over  the  wafers  h(M'ein;»ffer  in  that  helialf  nieut  i()U(i(l : 

I'Mrst.  No  citizen  or  sul>ject  of  tlu)  United  States  or  (iirat  lii  itain  shall  in  any 
manner  kill,  (•a])ture  or  pursue  anywhere  u)»on  f  lie  s(!a.s  witliin  the  limits  and  bounda- 
ries next  hereinafter  ^ireserihed  for  the  operation  of  this  regulation,  any  of  the  ani- 
mals eoiuMKinly  calh'il  fur-s('als. 

Second,  'ihe  foregoing  regulation  shall  apjdy  to  and  extend  overall  those  waters, 
outride  the  .jurisilicfional  limits  of  the  above-mentioned  natiiuis,  of  the  Nortii  Paeilic 
Ocean  or  IJeliring  Sea  wiiieli  are  uorlii  of  the  thiily-lirth  iiaialji'l  of  North  lalifmlo, 
and  east  of  the  one-hundred  and  eightietii  meridian  of  longitude  \\'e8t  from  (Green- 
wich. l'rovid(!d,  however,  that  if  shall  not  ai)i)ly  to  siieli  jmrsuit  ami  ca])ture  of  said 
Beals  as  may  be  carriffd  on  by  Indians  dwelling  on  the  coasts  of  the  territory  either 
of  Great  Britain  or  the  (Init(!(l  States  for  tiieir  own  jiersonal  use  witii  s])ears  in  open 
canoes  or  boats  not  transported  l)y  or  used  in  eonneetion  witli,  otiuir  vessels,  and 
jiropolled  wholly  by  paddles,  and  manned  by  not  more  than  two  men  each,  in  the 
way  aucioutly  jiracticod  by  auch  ludianu. 
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Third.  Any  ship,  vessel,  boat  or  otluT  craft  (other  tliau  the  canoes  or  boats  men- 
tioDod  and  described  in  the  hist  foreiidiiiir  parsif^rapli)  helonjfiiifi;  to  the  citizens  or 
Biibjects  of  either  of  tlie  nations  al()re.-.:ii<l  wliicii  may  l>«3  fi)und  actually  enjiaj^ed  in 
the  killiiij;,  pursuit  or  capture  of  sai<i  sisals,  or  proMeeutin;^  a  voyaf^c!  for  tliat  purpose, 
within  tiie  %vat(MS  aliovo  liouiided  ;iml  de.s(ri  ilnjil,  nia.\',  with  her  tackle,  apparel,  fur- 
niture, provisions  and  any  sealskins  on  Ixi.ird,  bo  captured  an<l  made  ]»rizc  of  by  any 
public  aimed  vessel  of  either  of  tlie  nations  aforesaid  ;  and  in  case  of  any  such  cap- 
ture may  be  taken  into  any  i)oit  of  the  nation  to  wiiicli  tiie  ca))l  ui  iu^  ve.^scliicion^s 
and  bo  condemned  by  proeeedinj^s  in  any  court  of  eom|ietent  jurisdiction,  which 
proeeedini^s  shall  be  conducted  so  far  as  may  be,  iu  accordance  with  the  course  and 
practice  of  courts  of  admiralty  when  sittiufj  as  prize  courts. 

June  8th,  18i»3. 

I  hand  tliis  to  the  Secretary,  and  luniish  tlic  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  witli  a  copy. 

The  President. — Those  are  the  re<'nhitions  you  propose? 

Mr.  Foster. — That  is  the  form  of  reguhitions  proposed  by  tlie  United 
States. 

The  President. — That  is  to  be  taken  as  an  addition  to  the  conclu- 
sions the  American  counsel  had  come  to  before? 

Mr.  Carter. — It  is  putting  them  in  foi  ni. 

Mr.  FosTHR, — I  now  desire  to  submit  the  substitute  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  lindings  of  fact  submitted  by 
the  (Jovernment  of  Great  Britain. 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — It  is  a  great  pity  you  did  not  discuss  both 
these  questions  with  us.     We  had  no  notice  of  this  at  all. 

]\Ir.  Phelps. — We  will  not  discuss  them  now.  These  are  only  pre- 
sented for  your  information. 

Mr.  Foster. — We  are  pursuing  the  same  course  as  that  adoj^ted  by 
counsel  for  the  British  Government  in  this  matter. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Oh  no. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Mr.  President. . . 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — I  am  not  interposing,  Mr.  Phelps,  exce]>t 
to  say  that  it  would  have  been  more  convenient  to  talk  about  these 
thitigs  outside. 

The  President. — Has  the  British  counsel  any  objection  to  the  Court 
receiving  these  documents? 

Sir  Charles  Russell. — No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Foster. — (Reading). 

"Substitute  proposed  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
findings  of  facts  submitted  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain:" 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — Is  this  a  copy  of  our  dociunent? 

Mr.  Foster. — We  proi)ose  it  as  a  substitute  for  yours. 

Sir  Richard  Webster. — These  are  the  substituted  onesj  are  they? 

Mr.  Carter. — So  far  as  they  difler. 

Mr.  Foster. — They  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  several  searches  and  seirnres,  whether  of  ships  or  floods,  and  the  sev- 
eral arrests  of  masters  and  crews,  resjiectively  mentioned  in  tb.e  said  Schedule,  were 
made  by  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (iovcrnment.  ^\■lli(•ll  and  how  ukiiiv  of 
the  vessels  mentioned  in  said  schedule  were  in  Avlude  or  in  part  the  actual  jiroperiy  of 
British  subjects,  and  which  and  how  many  were  in  whole  or  in  i)art  the  actual  proj)- 
erty  of  American  8ul)jects,  is  a  fact  not  i»assed  upon  by  this  Tribunal.  Nor  is  the 
value  of  said  vessels  or  contents,  or  of  either  of  them,  determined. 

2.  That  the  seizures  aforesaid  were  made  upon  the  sea  more  than  ten  miles  from 
any  shore. 

3.  That  the  said  several  searches  and  seizures  of  vessels  were  made  by  ptiblic 
armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  commanders  of  which  had,  at  the  several 
times  when  they  were  made,  troni  the  Executive  I)e]iartment  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  instructions,  a  co])y  of  one  of  which  is  annexe<l  hereto,  marked 
"A,"  and  that  the  others  were,  in  all  substantial  resjieets,  the  same;  that  in  all  the 
instances  iu  which  proceedings  were  had  in  the  District  Courts  of  tlie  United  States 
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resulting  in  condemnation,  snch  proceedings  were  begnn  by  the  filing  of  libels,  a 
copy  of  one  of  which  is  annexed  hereto,  marked  "B"  and  tliat  the  libels  in  the  other 
proceedings  were  in  all  substantial  respects  the  same;  that  the  alleged  acts  or 
offences  for  which  said  several  searches  and  seizures  were  made  were  in  each  case 
done  or  committed  upon  the  seas  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  shore;  and  that  in 
each  case  in  which  sentence  of  condemnation  was  had,  except  in  those  cases  when 
the  vessel  was  released  after  condemnation,  the  capture  was  adopted  by  the  GIov- 
emment  of  the  United  States.  Tbat  the  said  fines  and  imprisonments  were  for 
alleged  breaches  of  the  municipal  laws  of  the  United  States,  which  alleged  breaches 
were  wholly  committed  upon  the  seas  more  than  ten  miles  from  any  shore. 

4.  That  the  several  orders  mentioned  in  said  Schedule  warning  vessels  to  leave 
Behring  Sea  were  made  by  public  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States,  the  command- 
ers of  which  had,  at  the  several  times  when  they  were  given,  like  instructions  as 
mentioned  in  finding  3,  above  proposed,  and  that  the  vessels  so  warned  were  engaged 
in  sealing  or  prosecuting  voyages  for  that  purpose. 

5.  That  the  said  several  searches,  seizures,  condemnations,  confiscations,  fines, 
imprisonments  and  orders  were  not  made,  imposed  or  given  under  any  claim  or 
assertion  of  right  or  jurisdiction  except  such  as  is  submitted  to  the  decision  of 
the  Arbitrators  in  Article  VI  of  the  Treaty  of  Arbitration. 

6.  That  the  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  in  which  any  proceedings  were 
had  or  taken  for  the  purpose  of  condemning  any  vessel  as  mentioned  in  the  Schedule 
to  the  Case  of  Great  Britain,  pages  1  to  60,  inclusive,  had  all  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  Courts  of  Admiralty,  including  the  prize  jurisdiction. 

ANNEX  "A." 
[See  British  Counter  Case,  Appendix,  VoL  I,  p.  Ti,] 

Treasury  Department,  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  April  21,  1886. 
Sir:  Referring  to  Department  letter  of  this  date,  directing  you  to  proceed  with  the 
revenue- steamer  "Bear,"  under  your  command,  to  the  Seal  Islands,  etc.,  you  are 
hereby  clothed  with  full  power  to  enforce  the  law  contained  in  the  provision  of  Sec- 
tion 1956  of  the  United  States  Revised  Statutes,  and  directed  to  seize  all  vessels  and 
arrest  and  deliver  to  the  proper  authorities  any  or  all  persons  whom  you  may  detect 
violating  the  law  referred  to,  after  due  notice  shall  have  been  given. 

Yon  will  also  seize  any  liquors  or  fire-arms  attempted  to  be  introduced  into  the 
country  without  proper  permit,  and  the  provisions  of  Section  1955  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  and  the  Pioclamation  of  the  President  dated  4th  February,  1870. 
Respectfully  yours, 

C.  S.  Fairchild,  Acting  Secretary. 
Captain  M.  A.  Healy, 

Commanding  Bevenue-steamer  *' Bear,"  San  Francisco,  California. 

ANNEX  "B." 

[See  British  Case,  Appendix,  Vol.  Ill,  U.  S.  N".  2, 1890,  p.  65.] 

In  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,   for  the  District  of  Alaska. — August 

Special  Term,  1886. 

To  the  Honourable  Lafayette  Dawson, 

Judge  of  said  District  Court: 

The  libel  of  information  of  M.  D.  Ball,  Attorney  for  the  United  States  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Alaska,  who  prosecutes  on  behalf  of  said  United  States,  and  being  present 
here  in  court  in  his  ])rojier  person,  in  tlie  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  United 
States,  against  the  scliooncr  "Thornton,"  her  tackle,  apjiarol,  boats,  cargo,  and  fur- 
niture, and  against  all  jjcrsons  intervening  for  their  interest  therein,  in  a  cause  of 
forfeiture,  alleges  and  informs  assollows; 

That  Charles  A.  Abbey,  an  olliccr  in  the  Revenue  Marine  Service  of  the  United 
Stales,  and  on  special  duty  in  the  waters  of  the  district  of  Alaska,  herefore,  to  wit, 
on  the  l-'st  day  of  AngiiHt,  ]88(),  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  territory,  and  in  the 
waters  thereof,  and  within  Ww,  civil  and  judi<  jnl  district  of  Alaska,  to  wit,  within 
the  waters  of  that  portion  of  Behring  Sea  belon  rjng  to  the  said  district,  on  waters 
navigable  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  10  or  more  ions  burden,  seized  the  ship  or  ves- 
sel, commonly  called  a  selionncr,  "  Thornton,"  her  tackle,  a]i])arel,  boats,  cargo,  and 
furniture,  bcinjj  the  ])r()pi  ity  of  some  jterson  or  persons  to  the  said  Attorney 
unknown,  aa  forfeited  to  the  Unit^jd  States,  for  the  followiog  causes: 
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furniture,  being  tlie   property   of  Boiiie  i>er8on   or  porsoiis   to  the  said   Attorney 
unknown,  as  lorfcitt-d  to  tlic  United  Stat«8,  lor  the  lollowiu^  ciuises: 

That  the  said  vcsstl  or  schooner  was  I'oand  enjiuf^ed  in  killin;,'  lur-seal  witliin  the 
limits  of  AhiHka  Territory,  and  in  tho  waters  thereof,  in  viohitiou  of  section  19oG  of 
the  Kevihcd  fcjtatuteH  of  the  United  .States. 

And  tlio  said  Attorney  saith  tiiat  all  and  singular  the  premiscH  are  and  were  true, 
and  witliin  the  A(hoir;ilty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  of  tliis  court,  and  that  by 
reason  tliereof,  and  l)y  fone  of  tlie  Slatiites  of  tho  United  States  in  such  cases  made 
and  provided,  tho  afore-mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessel,  beiii;^  a  vessel 
of  over  20  tons  burden,  her  tackle,  apparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture,  became  and 
are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  said  United  States,  and  that  said  schooner  is  now 
within  the  district  aforiisaid. 

Wherefore  the  said  Attorney  prays  that  the  usual  process  and  monition  of  this 
honourable  Court  issue  in  this  behalf,  and  that  all  ])er8ons  interested  in  the  before- 
mentioned  and  described  schooner  or  vessi-l  maybe  cited  in  general  and  special  to 
answer  the  premises,  and  all  due  proceedings  being  had,  that  the  said  schooner  or 
vessel,  her  tackle,  ajiparel,  boats,  cargo,  and  furniture  may,  for  the  cause  aforesaid, 
and  others  appearing,  be  condennied  by  the  dcHnite  sentence  and  decree  of  this 
honourable  Court,  as  forfeited  to  the  use' of  the  said  United  States,  according  to  the 
form  of  the  Statute  of  the  said  United  States  in  such  cases  made  and  provided. 

M.  B.  Ball, 
United  States  District  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Alaska. 

The  President. — Those  are  the  questions  of  fact  which  are  sub- 
mitted to  us  in  virtue  of  Article  VIII? 

Mr.  Phelps. — Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Carter. — The  Government  of  Great  Britain  submitted  certain 
findings  wliich  they  desired  the  Tribunal  to  make. 

The  President.— In  virtue  of  this  article. 

Mr.  Carter. — This  paper  is  submitted  by  way  of  substitution  and 
amendment,  in  certain  particulars  agreeing  with  some  of  those  proposed 
findings,  inserting  other  new  ones,  and  amending  certain  ones  of  them, 
or  proposing  amendments  to  them. 

Senator  Morgan. — Allow  me  to  inquire,  when  the  two  Governments 
agree  as  to  a  finding,  is  that  considered  as  being  obligatory  upon  this 
Tribunal? 

Mr.  Carter. — The  Tribunal  must  determine  that  for  itself,  I  suppose. 

The  President. — I  will  ask  when  tliose  new  questions  will  be 
argued.  I  suppose  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  general,  final  argu- 
ment of  Mr.  Phelps. 

Mr.  Phelps. — Oh  yes.  We  submit  them  now,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  passed  upon  or  con.sidcred  by  my  learned  friends,  if  they  desire 
it.  We  will  have  something  to  say,  or  at  least  we  may  have  something 
to  say,  in  respect  to  them. 

The  President. — That  would  be  a  new  argument  on  the  English 
side,  if  they  did  that.  The  British  counsel  were  expected  to  speak  now 
on  regulations,  but  perhaps  they  will  take  this  matter  into  considera- 
tion in  the  argument  on  the  question  of  regulations,  so  as  not  to  make 
two  new  arguments.    You  understand  what  I  mean,  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — Perfectly,  sir. 

The  President. — I  mean  to  say,  if  you  wish  to  add  new  observa- 
tions on  the  new  submission  by  tiie  United  States,  you  will  be  kind 
enough  to  embody  these  observations  in  the  same  argument  that  you 
are  going  to  make  upon  regulations. 

Sir  Charles  Kussell. — There  will  be  no  difficulty  about  that,  sir. 
As  I  have  said,  these  have  been  handed  to  us  now  for  the  first  timej 
and  of  course  we  shall  require  to  consider  them. 

The  President. — Then  perhaps  you  will  argue  them  after  your  argu- 
ment on  Kegulations,  Y^ou  are  going  to  begin  on  regulations  immedi- 
ately I  believe? 
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Sir  Charles  Russell.— I  shall  be  able  to  deal  with  them  in  the 
course  of  my  argument  upon  Regulations. 

The  President.— I  think  that  will  be  the  better  way. 

Sir  Charles  Russell.— Mr.  Foster,  will  you  kindly  tell  me  where 
Annex  "A"  to  the  paper  you  last  read  is  to  be  found. 

Mr.  Foster.— It  is  in  the  British  Counter  Case,  Appendix,  Vol 
ume  I,  page  72;  and  Annex  "B"  is  in  the  British  Case,  Appendix, 
Volume  III,  U.  S.  No.  2,  1890,  page  65.  ;      i  i-  > 

The  Tribunal  here  adjourned  for  a  short  time. 
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